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PRESIDENT'S  BEPOBT  FOE  1906-07. 


To  the  Board  of  Overseers:  — 

The  President  of  the  University  has  the  honor  to  submit  the 
following  report  for  the  academic  year  1906-07,  —  namely,  from 
September  27,  1906,  to  September  26,  1907. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Overseers  held  on  April  10, 
1907,  a  vote  was  passed  extending  the  right  to  vote  for  Overseers 
as  follows :  — 

Voted,  That  thin  Board  hereby  determines  that  the  degrees  conferred 
by  the  Governing  Boards  of  the  University,  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  upon  the  graduates  of  the  Lawrence 
Scientific  School,  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Applied  Science,  and  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 
conferred  after  residence  in  Harvard  College,  shall  entitle  the  recipients 
thereof  to  vote  for  Overseers  to  the  same  extent  and  under  the  same 
restrictions  to  and  under  which  recipients  of  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts  in  said  College  may  now  so  vote. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  President  and  Fellows  on  April  29,  1907, 
the  same  vote  was  adopted  in  concurrence  with  the  Board  of 
Overseers.  This  action  was  taken  under  an  act  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Legislature  approved  March  27,  1902,  which  provided  that 
the  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College,  and  the  Board  of 
Overseers  of  said  College,  may  determine  from  time  to  time  by 
concurrent  vote  "whether  any,  and  if  any,  what  degrees  issued 
by  said  College  other  than  those  mentioned  in  the  first  Section 
of  Chapter  173  of  the  Acts  of  the  year  1865  shall  entitle  the  recip- 
ients thereof  to  vote  for  Overseers  to  the  same  extent  and  under 
the  same  restrictions  to  and  under  which  recipients  of  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  said  College  may  now  so  vote."  The 
restrictions  referred  to  exclude  from  the  suffrage  members  of 
the  Corporation  and  officers  of  government  or  instruction,  and 
prevent  Bachelors  of  Arts  from  voting  before  the  fifth  annual 
election  after  graduation.    These  restrictions,  like  the  exclusion 
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6  ORGANIZATION    AND    ADMINISTRATION. 

from  the  suffrage  of  graduates  of  the  three  oldest  professional 
schools,  were  natural  enough  in  1865,  but  are  quite  inconsistent 
with  the  present  organization  and  spirit  of  the  University,  and 
with  the  present  feelings  and  modes  of  action  in  all  Harvard 
Classes,  Clubs,  and  Associations. 

In  April,  1906,  a  joint  committee  of  the  Corporation  and  Board 
of  Overseers  was  appointed,  consisting  of  the  President  of  the 
University,  three  members  of  the  Corporation,  and  three  members 
of  the  Board  of  Overseers,  "to  consider  what  changes  are  desir- 
able in  the  organization  and  administration  of  the  University,  and 
to  report  thereon  in  twelve  months  from  this  date,  if  practicable." 
This  committee  made  report  to  both  Boards  in  March,  1907. 
They  found  that  an  undoubted  improvement  had  been  effected, 
since  the  committee  was  appointed,  by  the  institution  of  the  Resi- 
dent Executive  Board,  which  deals  with  a  large  number  of  admin- 
istrative details  that  had  before  been  carried  through  the  President 
to  the  Corporation.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the 
committee  that  the  President  of  the  University  does  not  need  to 
be  relieved  of  any  function  that  he  now  performs;  but  that  he 
ought  to  be  relieved  of  details  in  many  directions,  and  to  have 
more  assistance  than  he  now  has.  They  recommended  that  the 
Secretary  to  the  Corporation  should  have  an  assistant,  who  should 
be  a  graduate  of  the  College.  This  recommendation  was  carried 
into  effect  in  June,  1907,  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Warren,  A.B.  1897,  LL.B.  1900.  They  reported  that  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  transacts  its  executive  business  much  more 
effectively  than  formerly,  and  more  effectively  than  any  other 
Faculty  in  the  University;  and  they  approved  the  way  in  which  the 
Faculty  does  its  executive  work  through  Deans,  administrative 
boards,  divisions,  departments,  and  committees.  They  recom- 
mended that  the  chairmen  of  large  divisions  or  departments  be 
provided  with  more  clerical  assistance.  This  recommendation 
has  been  carried  into  effect.  They  encouraged  subordinate  boards 
and  committees  and  Deans  to  take  final  action  on  all  questions 
for  the  determination  of  which  sound  precedents  had  been  settled, 
or  which  could  be  acted  on  under  standing  rules  of  the  Corpora- 
tion or  the  Faculty,  or,  in  other  words,  they  recommended  that 
administrative  discretion  should  be  freely  used  by  trusted  officials 
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and  committees.  They  observed  "that  the  changes  or  other  im- 
provements which  your  committee  suggest  am  all  natural  out- 
growths of  present  practices,  or  developments  of  measures  already 
initiated."  Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee from  the  Board  of  Overseers,  assented  to  the  conclusions 
of  the  majority,  so  far  as  they  went;  but  intimated  "  that,  in  his 
judgment,  far  more  comprehensive  measures  of  reform  would 
be  desirable."  Mr.  James  J.  Storrow,  another  member  on  behalf 
of  the  Overseers,  thought  "that  the  changes  recommended  in  the 
majority  report  are  probably  in  the  right  direction;  but  that  they 
still  leave  the  administration  of  the  University  in  a  cumbersome 
and  somewhat  ineffective  condition."  The  report  will  be  found 
printed  in  full  in  the  Appendix,  p.  337. 

During  the  summer  of  1906  Harvard  University  was  duly 
notified  that  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion had  placed  the  University  on  the  list  of  institutions  entitled 
to  share  in  the  benefits  of  the  Foundation;  so  that  the  Carnegie 
Retiring  Allowances  would  become  a  part  of  the  regular  academic 
compensation  of  its  Professors.  This  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  was  duly  acknowledged  by  the  President 
and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College  on  the  6th  of  October,  1906,  and 
the  benefits  of  the  Foundation  were  gratefully  accepted.  These 
benefits  are  of  two  kinds,  one  kind  taking  effect  upon  pro- 
fessors and  their  families;  the  other  on  the  institutions  of  the 
higher  education  themselves.  Although  the  Carnegie  Retiring 
Allowances  have  only  been  available  for  about  a  year  and  a  half, 
they  have  already  been  received  by  several  retiring  professors  in 
Harvard  University,  and  by  two  widows  of  professors  who  have 
died  m  office;  and  in  every  case  the  pension  was  welcomed  as  a 
pecuniary  recognition  of  long  and  faithful  services.  The  Harvard 
system  of  retiring  allowances  made  no  provision  for  widows,  and 
widows  are  not  entitled  by  right  to  any  pension  under  the  Car- 
negie rules;  but  the  practice  has  already  been  established  of 
granting  to  a  widow,  in  dear  cases  of  need,  one-half  the  pension 
to  which  her  husband  would  have  been  entitled,  this  grant  being 
made  by  a  special  vote  of  the  Executive  Committee.  As  a  re- 
source for  a  widow  in  cases  of  sudden  disability  or  death,  the 
possibility  of  a  Carnegie  pension  is  already  a  great  comfort  to 
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men  of  small  means  who  give  their  lives  to  the  higher  education. 
It  does  not  relieve  men  who  can  get  their  lives  insured  from  the 
duty  of  so  doing;  but  there  are  some  men  with  families  who  are 
unable  to  procure  life  insurance  on  any  terms,  and  others  whose 
income  so  little  exceeds  their  necessary  family  expenses  that  they 
cannot  pay  the  premiums  on  any  adequate  amount  of  insurance. 
The  relief  from  the  apprehension  of  premature  disability  or  sen- 
ility on  the  part  of  men  who  have  adopted  a  calling  which  pre- 
cludes the  expectation  of  large  earnings  is  also  very  great.  The 
beneficent  effects  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  on  the  institutions 
of  higher  education  themselves  are  already  plain.  The  Founda- 
tion makes  possible  the  retirement  in  a  considerate  and  satisfac- 
tory way  of  old  teachers  whose  usefulness  is  impaired,  and  so 
keeps  Faculties  fresh  and  vigorous  in  their  membership;  and 
it  attracts  to  college  and  university  service  capable  young  men 
who  were  formerly  deterred  by  natural  apprehensions  concerning 
the  means  of  properly  supporting  themselves  and  their  families. 
Moreover,  trustees  need  no  longer  be  afraid  to  call  to  their  ser- 
vice elderly  men  —  men  fifty  years  of  age,  for  example.  They 
used  to  feel  that  such  a  man  could  give  them  only  ten  or  fifteen 
years  of  first-rate  service,  to  be  followed,  in  all  probability,  by  a 
formidable  number  of  years  of  impaired  service.  Since  the 
Carnegie  pensions,  they  need  no  longer  apprehend  the  unprofit- 
able appendix  to  the  years  of  distinguished  service.  The  Founda- 
tion, in  its  search  for  the  means  of  executing  the  trust,  is 
giving  the  country  trustworthy  means  of  discriminating  between 
schools  and  colleges,  and  between  colleges  and  universities.  It 
is  also  contributing  to  raising  the  standard  of  admission  to  college 
and  to  mitigating  denominationalism  in  education. 

By  the  desire  of  Mrs.  William  Belden  Noble,  the  founder  of 
the  William  Belden  Noble  Lectures,  the  terms  of  that  Foundation 
were  reconsidered  by  the  President  and  Fellows,  and  were  adopted 
in  a  somewhat  new  form  on  November  26,  1906.  The  new  terms 
will  be  found  printed  in  full  in  the  Appendix,  p.  340.  The  chief 
change  in  the  terms  is  the  transfer  to  the  President  and  Fellows 
of  Harvard  College  of  the  appointment  of  lecturers  on  this  Foun- 
dation. Heretofore  the  lecturers  have  been  selected  by  a  body  of 
private  persons  and  officials  named  by  the  founder,  and  called 
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the  Trustees.  The  Fund  having  been  all  the  time  in  the  charge 
of  the  President  and  Fellows,  and  the  method  of  selection  having 
proved  somewhat  cumbrous  and  uncertain,  the  founder  desired 
to  place  the  entire  charge  of  the  Foundation  and  its  work  in  the 
hands  of  the  President  and  Fellows.  In  recasting  the  original 
terms  she  proposed  some  other  not  material  modifications  and 
additions,  to  which  the  President  and  Fellows  readily  assented, 
being  sincerely  desirous  to  perfect  this  touching  memorial  of  an 
unfinished  life. 

On  the  death  of  Professor  Nathaniel  Southgate  Shaler  in  April, 
1906,  more  than  760  alumni  of  Harvard  University  united  in 
contributing  a  sum  of  $30,500  to  establish  the  "Shaler  Memorial 
Fund"  in  commemoration  of  his  long  service  and  of  the  great 
affection  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  many  students  and  friends. 
The  subscribers  to  this  Fund  left  the  designation  of  its  uses  to  a 
committee  consisting  of  Robert  Winsor,  William  M.  Davis,  and 
Edward  W.  Atkinson;  and  on  the  11th  of  March,  1907,  the  Presi- 
dent and  Fellows  received  from  this  committee  a  paper  declaring 
the  objects  of  the  Fund  as  follows:  First,  to  put  up  a  memorial  tablet 
in  the  Geological  section  of  the  University  Museum,  and  sec- 
ondly, to  apply  the  income  of  the  balance  of  the  Fund  to  original 
researches  and  the  publication  of  the  results  of  research,  under 
the  direction,  and  for  the  benefit,  of  the  Division  of  Geology. 
The  subject  and  the  field  of  research  are  to  be  approved  by  the 
Division  Committee,  and  the  persons  to  undertake  researches  are 
to  be  nominated  by  the  same  Committee.  Any  work  or  journey 
supported  in  whole  or  in  part  from  the  Fund  is  to  be  carried  on 
under  the  name  "Shaler  Memorial  Research"  or  "Shaler  Memo- 
rial Expedition."  The  publications  contemplated  are  to  include 
the  results  of  original  research  carried  on  with  the  income  of  the 
Fund,  or  independently  of  such  aid,  but  in  all  cases  must  receive 
the  approval  of  the  Division  Committee.  Approved  publications 
are  to  bear  the  general  title,  "Shaler  Memorial  Series."  In 
accepting'  this  gift,  the  President  and  Fellows  recorded  their 
satisfaction  in  the  possession  of  such  an  enduring  and  fruitful 
memorial  of  Professor  Shaler. 

When  the  Medical  School  moved  from  its  Boylston  Street 
building  to  the  new  buildings  on  Longwood  Avenue,  James 
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'  Skillen,  who  had  long  been  the  janitor  of  the  Medical  School, 
retired  from  the  service  of  the  School.  He  was  in  the  service  of 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  from  1864  to  1877,  and  in 
that  of  the  Medical  School  from  1877  to  1906.  During  these 
42  years  of  continuous  faithful  duty  in  closely  allied  institutions, 
he  made  many  friends  among  physicians,  medical  students,  and 
patients,  and  these  friends  determined  that  some  comfortable 
provision  should  be  made  for  his  declining  years.  On  the  15th 
of  January,  1907,  a  committee  formed  to  secure  an  annuity  for 
James  Skillen  and  for  Susan  Skillen,  his  wife,  forwarded  to  the 
Treasurer  of  the  College  $10,000  wherewith  to  establish  the  James 
Skillen  Memorial  Fund.  It  was  understood  that  James  Skillen 
is  to  receive  an  annuity  of  $800  during  his  life,  that,  in  case  of  his 
death,  Susan  Skillen  is  to  receive  an  annuity  of  $400  during  the 
remainder  of  her  life,  and  that  on  the  death  of  both  annuitants, 
the  Fund  is  to  become  one  of  the  permanent  endowments  of  the 
Harvard  Medical  School.  It  was  further  understood  that  the 
capital  of  the  Fund  is  not  to  be  impaired,  the  Medical  School 
paying  any  excess  of  the  annuity  above  the  income  of  the  Fund. 
The  President  and  Fellows  voted  to  establish  the  James  Skillen 
Memorial  Fund  on  the  above  terms,  and  gave  to  the  committee 
and  the  donors  the  thanks  of  the  President  and  Fellows  for 
their  ultimate  benefaction  to  the  Medical  School. 

When  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Alumni  Association 
established  offices  at  50  State  Street,  Boston,  and  appointed 
Mr.  Edgar  H.  Wells  General  Secretary,  the  President  and 
Fellows  cooperated  with  the  Association  by  retaining  Mr.  Wells 
in  the  service  of  the  University  as  a  member  of  the  Faculty  and  as 
Secretary  for  Appointments,  by  appointing  him  editor  of  the 
Quinquennial  Catalogue,  and  by  giving  into  his  charge  the  prep- 
aration of  a  comprehensive  address-list  of  all  living  former 
students  of  the  University.  Mr.  Wells  entered  upon  his  duties 
on  the  1st  of  May,  1907.  For  the  preparation  of,  the  Quinquen- 
nial Catalogue  he  is  to  have  the  help,  if  he  wishes  it,  of  two  per- 
sons, both  of  whom  are  to  be  paid  by  the  University.  The  Alumni 
Association  is  to  pay  for  the  preparation  of  the  new  address-list 
of  living  men  who  have  studied  at  Harvard  University;  but  the 
University  is  to  contribute  $780  a  year  towards  this  cost     As 
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Secretary  for  Appointments,  Mr.  Wells  is  to  be  paid  by  the  Uni- 
versity, and  the  members  of  the  office-force  for  Appointments 
ve  also  to  be  paid  by  the  University.  Mr.  Wells  retains  his 
former  office  in  University  Hall,  and  uses  also  the  Alumni  office 
at  50  State  Street,  Boston. 

The  office  of  the  Association  in  Boston  will  become  a  repository 
of  information  about  the  University,  and  about  the  Alumni,  and 
will  promote  the  formation  of  new  Harvard  Clubs  and  the  activity 
of  the  established  Harvard  Clubs  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
The  Secretaries  of  College  Classes,  the  Alumni  Associations  of 
the  Professional  Schools,  and  all  Harvard  Clubs  are  requested  to 
contribute  to  the  work  of  preparing  the  new  address-list,  which 
will  include  a  geographical  classification  of  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses, so  that  it  will  be  easy  to  find  the  Harvard  men  in  any 
town,  city,  or  state.  The  Alumni  Association  has  taken  control 
of  the  Harvard  Bulletin,  which  will  be  its  official  organ;  and  the 
permanent  maintenance  of  the  General  Secretary's  office,  and 
of  all  its  work,  will  depend  on  the  profits  accruing  from  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Bulletin.  The  Boston  office  is  intended  as  head- 
quarters for  Harvard  men  in  Boston,  whether  residents  or  visi- 
tors. The  Secretary  is  at  the  service  of  the  Alumni,  and  he  will 
be  dependent  for  the  success  of  his  work  upon  their  cooperation. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  different  parts  of  Mr.  Wells's  work  may 
be  made  to  help  each  other.  Thus,  the  Appointments  Office 
should  be  greatly  helped  by  the  new  resources  of  the  General 
Secretary  of  the  Alumni  Association;  for  the  Appointments  Office 
not  only  secures  suitable  positions  for  undergraduates  and  past 
members  of  the  University  who  are  seeking  employment,  but  also 
responds  to  calls  made  upon  it  to  supply  the  best  available  Har-i' 
vard  candidates  for  vacant  positions.  The  service  is  not  limited 
in  its  application  to  the  students  of  any  one  department  of  the 
University,  or  to  any  one  class  of  occupations.  With  the  steady 
help  of  the  Alumni,  and  of  all  departments  of  the  University,  the 
work  of  the  Appointments  Office  might  be  greatly  extended.  In 
time  the  office  will. supply  the  best  demonstration  of  the  value  of 
a  college  education  towards  the  winning  of  a  livelihood.  It  will 
prove  that  the  educated  young  man  of  fair  capacity,  from  the 
moment  he  begins  to  earn  his  livelihood,  gets  on  faster  than  the 
uneducated  young  man,  and  goes  farther.    It  is  also  a  fact,- 
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though  the  Appointments  Office  cannot  prove  it,  that  the  educated 
young  man  gets  more  enjoyment  and  durable  satisfaction  out  of 
life  than  the  uneducated,  provided  only  that  he  keep  his  health. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  for  Appointments  (p.  343)  will  be 
interesting  to  the  Governing  Boards  of  the  University  and  to  all 
its  alumni  and  friends;  for  it  indicates  very  plainly  the  increasing 
influence  of  the  University,  first,  on  the  profession  of  teaching, 
and  secondly,  on  the  conduct  of  large  businesses  and  of  the  great 
industries.  It  also  shows  what  a  large  proportion  of  the  total 
number  of  students  in  the  University  are  dependent  either  in 
whole  or  in  part  on  opportunities  to  earn  their  living  while  they 
are  pursuing  their  studies.  For  such  persons  the  Appointments 
Office  found  no  fewer  than  1452  jobs  during  the  year  1906-07. 
Of  the  temporary  jobs  procured  in  great  variety,  it  will  be  noticed 
that  fewer  than  one-third  have  anything  to  do  with  teaching,  or 
literary  or  scientific  work.  The  great  majority  of  the  employ- 
ments are  engaged  in  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  wages,  or  pay. 
It  is  a  good  sign  that  students  can  make  themselves  useful  in 
such  a  variety  of  ways,  while  they  are  giving  a  large  portion  of 
their  time,  either  by  day  or  by  night,  to  study.  The  number 
of  permanent  positions  filled  is  also  large,  and  the  sum  of  the 
annual  salaries  received  by  the  599  persons  placed  was  more  than 
$450,000.  Tutoring  appears  to  be  the  most  profitable  occupa- 
tion which  a  young  graduate  can  take  up  immediately  on  gradu- 
ating. The  service  of  secondary  schools  yields  for  recent  gradu- 
ates the  next  best  immediate  return;  while  business,  and  the 
service  of  universities,  colleges,  and  technical  schools  are  about 
equally  advantageous  for  the  young  newcomer. 

The  services  of  the  Appointments  Office  are  rendered  gratui- 
tously, no  charge  being  made  either  to  the  employer  or  the  em- 
ployed. A  branch  office  was  opened  last  spring  at  50  State 
Street,  Boston,  in  the  offices  of  the  Alumni  Association,  where 
the  Secretary  will  be  in  close  communication  with  Harvard  Clubs, 
and  the  Officers  of  the  Classes,  and  with  Alumni,  who,  as  adminis- 
trators, educational  or  other,  officers  of  corporations,  or  members 
of  partnerships,  need  the  services  of  educated  young  men. 

*""  Some  new  forms  of  scholarships  were  created  during  the  year 
under  review,  —  forms  which  may  have  an  interest  for  persons 
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who  are  contemplating  the  creation  of  scholarships  in  any  endowed 
institution  of  the  higher  education.  Thus,  four  scholarships,  two 
with  an  income  of  $200  each  and  two  with  an  income  of  {150 
each,  hearing  the  name  of  Edwin  Erwin  Coolidge  of  Natick, 
Massachusetts,  a  member  of  the  Class  of  1901,  were  established 
to  be  administered  as  loans,  the  loans  to  become  due  five  years 
after  the  cessation  of  the  incumbents'  connection  with  Harvard 
University  as  students.  In  the  assignment  of  these  scholarships, 
preference  is  to  be  given,  first,  to  the  descendants  of  John  Cool- 
idge who  settled  in  Watertown,  Massachusetts,  about  1630,  and 
secondly,  to  residents  of  Natick.  Subject  to  these  preferences  in 
the  assignment,  these  scholarships  are  intended  to  confer  an 
academic  distinction  like  that  attaching  to  other  scholarships; 
but  it  is  the  desire  of  the  founders  that  "  in  estimating  the  worth 
of  a  candidate  for  one  of  these  scholarships,  weight  shall  be  given 
not  only  to  his  mental  and  moral  qualities,  but  also  to  his  bodily 
health  and  vigor,  especially  as  shown  by  proficiency  in  outdoor 
sports." 

An  anonymous  giver  established  a  fund  of  $5000  in  memory  of 
Jonathan  Fay,  who  was  born  at  Westborough  in  1754,  entered 
Harvard  College  in  1774,  accompanied  the  College  to  Concord 
when  the  American  troops  occupied  the  College  buildings  in 
Cambridge  during  the  siege  of  Boston,  there  met  Lucy  Prescott  — 
bom  in  1757  —  and  married  her  in  1776,  while  he  was  still  a  stu- 
dent, and  in  memory  also  of  their  son,  Samuel  Phillips  Prescott 
Fay,  who  was  bom  in  1778,  the  year  in  which  his  father  gradu- 
ated from  Harvard  College.  Jonathan  Fay  settled  in  Concord  ' 
and  became  a  lawyer  and  a  representative  in  the  General  Court. 
The  son  settled  in  Cambridge  as  a  lawyer,  was  Overseer  of  Har- 
vard College  from  1824  to  1852,  and  Judge  of  Probate  for  the 
County,  and  lived  long  in  the  house,  still  called  the  Fay  House, 
making  part  of  Radcliffe  College  on  the  corner  of  Garden  and 
Mason  Streets.  The  Fund  now  established  by  an  anonymous 
donor  recalls  the  memory  of  these  honored  members  of  the  legal 
profession,  long  since  dead.  The  income  of  the  Fund  is  to  be 
applied  first, 

>•  .  .  .  to  the  expense  of  preparing  and  issuing  a  diploma  in  such  form 
as  yon  [The  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College]  may  determine, 
provided  that  it  shall  appear  therein  that  it  ia  issued  for  high  scholarship, 
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and  in  memory  of  Jonathan  and  Samuel  Phillips  Prescott  Fay.  This 
diploma  is  to  be  given  to  the  member  of  each  graduating'  class  of  the 
Law  School  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Faculty  of  that  School,  has, 
during  his  throe  years'  course,  shown  the  greatest  ability.  The  balance 
of  the  income  in  eaoh  year  ia  to  be  paid  at  the  close  of  the  school-year  to 
such  student  in  the  Law  School  as  the  Faculty  of  that  School  consider 
most  worthy  of  assistance,  provided  he  has  finished  at  least  one  full  year's 
course,  and  they  are  satisfied  of  his  intention  to  complete  the  three-year 
course ;  but  this  provision  shall  not  prevent  this  payment  being  made  to  a 
third-year  student  if  deemed  worthy  as  aforesaid.  ...  To  be  eligible  to 
receive  a  diploma  or  payment,  both  father  and  mother  of  the  student  must 
have  been  bom  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America.  If  at  any  time 
women  are  admitted  as  regular  students  in  the  Law  School,  they  are  to 
have  the  same  lights  as  men  hereunder." 

In  the  will  of  John  Bartlett,  of  Cambridge,  the  author  of 
"Familiar  Quotations"  and  of  the  great  Shakespere  Concordance, 
the  following  section  occurred, 

•>  On  my  dear  wife's  decease,  it  is  my  will  that  the  sum  of  ten  thousand 
( $10,000)  dollars  shall  be  paid  in  her  name  to  the  Corporation  of  Harvard 
University  to  endow  a  Willard  Scholarship  in  memory  of  Samuel  Willard, 
Vice-President  of  said  University,  her  ancestor,  and  of  Joseph  Willard, 
President,  her  grandfather,  and  of  all  his  descendants,  graduates  of 
Harvard  " ; 

whereupon  the  Corporation 

"  Voted  to  establish  the  Willard  Scholarship  in  the  Graduate  School  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  with  a  stipend  of  9450  upon  the  foundation  bequeathed 
by  John  Bartlett,  Esq.,  late  of  Cambridge,  deceased,  the  scholarship  to  be 
assigned  each  year  to  a  person  who  has  attained  an  established  position  as 
a  teacher  in  a  college  or  secondary  school,  or  as  a  superintendent  of  schools, 
and  intends  to  return  to  educational  service  after  his  residence  in  the  Uni- 
versity —  preference  to  be  given  to  teachers  of  literature  and  to  graduates 
of  Harvard  College." 

Samuel  Willard  was  Vice-President  from  1700  to  1707,  and 
Joseph  Willard  was  President  from  1781  to  1804.  Samuel  Wil- 
lard graduated  in  the  Class  of  1659,  and  died  200  years  ago. 
Joseph  Willard  was  a  member  of  the  Class  of  1765,  and  died 
more  than  a  hundred  years  ago.  This  Samuel  Willard  was  the 
first  of  six  Samuel  Willards  to  graduate  at  Harvard  College,  and 
this  Joseph  was  the  first  of  six  Joseph  Willards  to  graduate  at 
Harvard  College.  The  act  of  John  Bartlett  revives  the  memory 
of  these  two  faithful  servants  of  Harvard  College,  and  will  trans- 
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mit  their  names  to  many  generations  through  the  beneficiaries 
of  the  WUlard  Scholarship  he  has  founded. 

By  the  will  of  Miss  Priscilla  Clark  Hodges  the  President  and 
Fellows  received  S4000  to  establish  a  scholarship  to  bear  her 
name,  without  any  designation  of  the  department  in  which  the 
scholarship  should  be  used,  or  of  the  subject  to  the  promotion  of 
which  it  should  be  devoted.  The  Corporation  assigned  it  to  the 
Graduate  School  of  Applied  Science. 

By  vote  of  the  Corporation  passed  May  13,  1907,  the  President 
and  Fellows  established  in  Harvard  College  six  scholarships 
of  $150  each,  from  the  income  of  the  Daniel  A.  Buckley  Fund. 
The  real  estate  in  which  this  Fund  was  invested,  situated  in 
Cambridgeport,  needed  when  ij  came  into  possession  of  the  Cor- 
poration considerable  expenditure  for  repairs  and  improvements. 
These  changes  having  been  made,  and  the  buildings  being  occu- 
pied by  responsible  tenants,  the  Corporation  decided  to  give  effect 
to  the  late  Daniel  A.  Buckley's  benevolent  intentions  towards 
needy  students  who  enter  Harvard  College  from  public  or  non- 
sectarian  schools  in  Cambridge.  It  was  the  intention  and 
desire  of  the  testator  "to  promote  as  much  as  I  can  education 
within  the  limits  of  said  city  of  Cambridge,  and  for  this  purpose 
to  furnish  as  far  as  possible  from  my  said  estate  .  .  .  without 
regard  to  sex,  race,  creed,  or  color,  further  education  in  Harvard 
University  to  such  graduates  of  the  schools  before  named,  who 
may  earnestly  desire  such  education,  and  whose  circumstances 
and  condition  in  life  would  otherwise  prevent  them  from  acquir- 
ing." It  will  be  observed  that  these  scholarships  are  for  the 
benefit  exclusively  of  graduates  from  Cambridge  schools. 

It  is  well  that  scholarships  continue  to  be  endowed  in  the 
University,  for  they  make  it  possible  for  many  deserving  young 
men  to  come  to  Harvard  University  who,  without  such  aid,  might 
fail  to  obtain  a  thorough  education,  or  find  themselves  obliged 
to  go  to  other  universities  where  no  tuition-fee  is  charged.  In- 
asmuch as  most  of  the  scholarships  have  a  stipend  higher  than 
the  tuition-fee,  a  balance  remains  applicable  to  the  incumbent's 
personal  expenses;  so  that  he  is  better  off  than  he  would  be  at 
a  free-tuition  institution.  Since  all  scholarship-holders  at  Har- 
vard pay  tuition-fees,  the  greater  part  of  the  income  of  scholar  • 
ship  funds  supports  instruction. 
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The  endowed  institutions  of  the  higher  education  must  look 
forward  to  formidable  competition  with  a  large  number  of  strong 
State  universities  in  which  tuition  is  free.  They  may  find  en- 
couragement in  the  fact  that  the  endowment  of  a  scholarship 
has  proved  to  be  an  attractive  form  of  educational  endowment. 
It  does  not  require  a  large  sum  of  money,  $6000  being  an  ade- 
quate fund  for  a  single  scholarship,  and  it  does  offer  to  the  giver 
the  pleasing  prospect  that  his  gift  will  continue  through  centuries 
to  contribute  to  the  prolonged  and  thorough  education  of  deserv- 
ing young  men  who,  without  his  aid,  could  hardly  have  attained 
that  high  privilege. 

In  the  figures  of  the  following  table,  the  holders  of  honorary 
scholarships,  that  is,  of  scholarships  without  stipend,  are  included : 

Schollnblpioflhe    Scholuihlpn  of  the 
■      Tint  Group.  Second  Group. 

From  Public  Schools 40  89 

"     Endowed     "      fi  44 

"      Private        "      8  18 

Total 48  IB1 

In  the  first  group  there  were  seven  John  Harvard  (honorary) 
Scholarships  out  of  the  total  number  48;  in  the  second  group 
there  were  81  Harvard  College  (honorary)  Scholarships  out  of 
the  total  number  151. 

The  honorary  scholarship  holders  are  one-seventh  of  the 
first  group,  but  more  than  half  of  the  second;  so  that  it  is  by  no 
means  true  that  the  high  scholars  in  Harvard  College  are  all 
poor  men.  It  is  true,  however,  that  the  public  schools  deliver  to 
Harvard  College  a  large  majority  of  the  men  who,  during  their 
college  life,  attain  high  standing  as  scholars.  Out  of  199  scholar- 
ship holders  for  the  year  1906-07,  129  were  prepared  in  the  pub- 
lic schools.  In  all  probability  the  boys  who  come  from  the 
public  schools  have  a  more  vivid  sense  than  the  others  that  they 
must  acquire  in  college  the  capacity  to  earn  a  good  living  in  some 
intellectual  calling. 

The  list  of  those  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts 
or  of  Bachelor  of  Science  who  were  entitled  to  Commencement 
Parts,  under  either  the  old  rules  or  the  new  rules,  or  under  both, 
illustrates  the  same  fact  with  regard  to  boys  coming  from  the 
three  classes  of  schools  above  mentioned.    From  the  public 
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schools  came  75  of  these  good  scholars;  from  the  endowed  schools, 
25;  and  from  the  private  schools,  12;  or,  in  other  words,  the  pub- 
lic schools  supplied  twice  as  many  recipients  of  this  distinction 
as  the  endowed  and  private  schools  put  together. 

The  work  done  by  the  Committee  on  Admission  during  the 
past  two  years  showed  its  good  results  in  the  Admission  examina- 
tions of  1907.  The  Committee  dealt  in  1906-07  with  1070  appli- 
cations for  admission,  rejected  165,  held  over  until  September 
the  cases  of  159  applicants  of  whom  51  appeared  in  June  but  not 
in  September,  and  admitted  854  persons  to  Harvard  College, 
including  ISO  admitted  as  Special  Students.  The  Committee 
also  dealt  with  928  applications  for  preliminary  examinations. 
The  total  number  of  applicants  for  both  final  and  preliminary 
examinations  was  larger  than  in  the  previous  year;  but  the  chief 
gain  was  from  Massachusetts.  The  South  Atlantic  and  South 
Central  divisions  of  the  country  showed  slight  losses.  All  other 
divisions  showed  gains.  The  College  and  the  Scientific  School 
(now  united  in  a  single  undergraduate  department)  have  always 
drawn  their  students  from  a  number  of  schools  large  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  admitted  each  year.  Thus  in  1906,  220 
schools  supplied  the  final  candidates  for  admission;  in  1907, 
223  schools.  Among  these  schools,  however,  only  112  were  repre- 
sented in  the  final  examinations  of  both  1906  and  1907.  The 
schools  from  which  the  College  and  the  Scientific  School  receive 
students  every  year  number  fewer  than  40.  Before  1906,  the  year 
in  which  young  men  were  first  admitted  to  Harvard  College  as 
candidates  for  the  degree  of  S.B.,  the  percentage  of  candidates 
from  high  schools  had  been  diminishing;  but  both  last  year  and 
this  year  the  percentage  of  candidates  from  public  schools  has 
risen,  until  last  summer  it  reached  43.3  per  cent  This  is  the 
highest  percentage  from  public  schools  for  many  years.  Un- 
doubtedly the  percentage  of  candidates  from  public  schools  would 
be  still  further  raised,  if  all  the  subjects  which  candidates  for  the 
degree  of  S.B.  may  present  for  admission  to  Harvard  College 
were  also  recognized  as  admission  subjects  for  the  degree  of  A.B. 
It  is  a  curious  fact  that  botany,  zoology,  civil  government, 
economics,  and  freehand  drawing,  all  of  which  are  recognized 
in  College  as  suitable  subjects  to  count  for  the  degree  of  A.B., 
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are  recognized  as  suitable  subjects  of  study  at  school  only  for 
candidates  for  the  degree  of  S.B.  This  discrimination  is  not 
against  the  subjects  as  culture  subjects,  but  against  the  secondary 
schools  as  places  to  teach  those  subjects  except  to  boys  whose 
education  is  to  cease  at  eighteen,  or  whose  education  is  to  be  con- 
tinued in  scientific  schools.  Inasmuch  as  the  elements  of  these 
subjects  are  obviously  suitable  for  boys  of  from  fourteen  to  eigh- 
teen years  of  age  —  if  not  younger  —  this  unnecessary  breach 
between  the  public  schools  of  the  country  and  Harvard  College 
is  much  to  be  regretted. 

Under  the  wise  guidance  of  the  Committee  on  Admission  the 
number  of  final  candidates  who  made  use  of  the  examinations  of 
the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  trebled  between  1906 
and  1907,  and  the  number  of  preliminary  candidates  doubled. 
Moreover,  by,  means  of  these  Board  examinations  the  College 
was  brought  into  connection  with  21  schools  new  to  our  list,  19 
of  which  are  outside  of  New  England. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Admission  (p.  352)  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  nearly  26  per  cent.,  namely,  203  persons, 
of  the  798  candidates  for  admission  at  the  final  examinations 
took  more  than  the  required  number  of  examinations.  These 
candidates  presenting  extra  subjects  represented  79  schools, 
which  were  divided  as  follows:  public  schools,  40;  private  schools, 
23;  endowed  schools,  16.  The  examination  records  of  these 
young  men  were  generally  good.  These  facts  do  not  bear  out 
the  contention  of  some  schoolmasters  that  colleges  in  general 
require  more  work  for  admission  than  can  be  done  well  at  school. 
Harvard  College  requires  for  admission  more  than  any  other 
col  ege  in  the  country,  and  yet  a  quarter  part  of  all  the  candidates 
for  admission  by  examination  present  extra  work,  and  give  evi- 
dence that  they  have  done  their  work  well.  The  difficulties  of 
which  some  schools  complain  are  not  caused  by  the  amount  of 
work  asked  for  by  the  colleges,  but  by  lack  of  proper  adjustment 
between  the  college  tests  and  the  school  programmes,  and  by  the 
distractions  of  contemporary  school  life,  the  reduced  number 
of  school  hours  per  week,  and  the  exaggerated  sports  and  vaca- 
tions. 

There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  between  the  Committee  on 
Admission  and  the  Dean  of  Harvard  College  concerning  the  new 
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rule  which  the  Faculty  adopted  May  7,  1907,  on  recommendation 
of  the  Committee,  as  follows:  "That  hereafter  no  extra  admission 
subject  be  counted  as  a  course  or  half-course  towards  a  degree 
unless  offered  in  advance  as  the  equivalent  of  college  work,  and 
unless  the  examination  book  has  been  read  with  that  end  in  view, 
and  marked  not  lower  than  C."  The  Committee  contends  that 
by  using  the  admission  examinations  for  extra  subjects  studied 
at  school,  the  candidate  for  admission  can  advance  himself 
towards  his  degree  with  lower  grades  than  would  be  allowed  to 
count  if  he  studied  the  same  subjects  in  Harvard  College,  and 
they  would  therefore  insist  on  the  attainment  of  a  higher  standard 
at  the  examination  on  extra  subjects  that  are  to  be  counted 
towards  a  degree.  The  Dean  of  Harvard  College,  on  the  other 
hand,  sees  in  this  new  regulation  (p.  105)  a  discouragement  of 
attempting  extra  work  at  schools,  and  an  attack  upon  the  three- 
year  degree.  Since  the  number  of  men  who  take  the  degree  of 
A.B.  or  S.B.  in  three  years,  or  three  and  a  half  years,  is  steadily 
increasing,  the  Dean  fears  that  the  new  regulation  will  compel 
more  of  this  large  class  to  elect  five  and  a  half  or  six  courses  in 
a  year.  Anticipating  subjects  in  college  by  means  of  good  school 
work  reduces  the  number  of  persons  who,  while  in  college,  feel 
compelled  to  take  more  than  five  courses  in  a  year.  Inasmuch 
as  the  new  rule  was  to  be  applied  first  to  the  class  which  enters 
college  in  1908,  no  actual  experience  of  the  working  of  the  rule 
has  yet  been  obtained. 

The  number  of  candidates  who  present  the  new  advanced  sub- 
jects in  the  June  examinations  continues  to  be  small  —  for 
example,  two  presented  counterpoint,  five  physics,  and  seven 
astronomy,  against  440  that  offered  advanced  French  and  426 
that  offered  advanced  Latin. 

The  Committee  on  Admission  states  strongly  the  objections 
to  the  ancient  practice  of  admitting  young  men  to  college  on 
condition  that  they  make  up  certain  subjects  in  which  they  appear 
to  be  deficient.  Such  young  men  must  either  continue,  by  the 
side  of  their  college  work,  the  school  subjects  in  which  they  have 
failed,  and  pass  the  admission  examinations  in  those  subjects  at 
some  later  opportunity  or  they  must  take  a  college  course  in 
the  subjects  in  which  they  have  failed  at  the  admission  examina- 
tions.    Both  of  these  methods  injure  college  work;  the  first  by 
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compelling  the  student  to  take  time  from  his  college  work  in 
order  to  make  up  unsuccessful  school  work;  the  other  by  com- 
pelling the  college  to  maintain  elementary  courses  not  far  removed 
from  the  school  courses  in  the  same  subjects. 

The  Committee  on  Admission  is  much  impressed  with  the 
local  character  of  the  Harvard  admission  requirements  by  exam- 
ination. It  conceives  that  the  rapid  growth  of  the  country 
and  the  rise  of  many  other  colleges  necessitate  corresponding 
changes  in  the  Harvard  regulations  concerning  admission,  if 
close  connection  is  to  be  maintained  between  the  College  and 
the  public  schools.  Once  the  College  could  prescribe  the  pro- 
grammes of  neighboring  high  schools;  but  now  the  programmes  of 
secondary  schools,  whether  near-by  or  distant,  are  rightly  settled 
by  the  needs  of  the  communities  in  which  the  schools  are  situated. 
The  existing  scheme  of  admission  requirements  assumes  that  the 
College  is  closely  related  to  the  schools  from  which  it  derives  its 
students,  and  is  proposing  to  continue  for  almost  all  its  students 
instruction  in  the  subjects  treated  in  those  schools.  This  close 
relationship  no  longer  exists;  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  students 
admitted  to  Harvard  College  to-day  enter  immediately  upon  the 
study  of  subjects  new  to  them.  Harvard  College  needs  a  scheme  of 
admission  requirements  so  broad  and  flexible  that  it  will  serve  as 
a  means  of  selecting  for  the  College  capable  boys  from  all  parts 
of  the  country.  This  scheme  must  recognize  a  great  variety  of 
school  programmes,  and  must  not  attempt  to  compel  the  use 
of  any  particular  method  of  teaching  any  subject  in  secondary 
schools.  The  present  rules  permit  a  division  of  subjects  and  of 
examinations  between  two  years  or  more,  and  this  permitted 
division  is  the  way  of  escape  from  the  considerable  difficulty  of 
passing  simultaneously  ten  examinations  in  eight  subjects.  This 
way  of  escape,  however,  assumes  that  a  student  decides  to  come 
to  Harvard  College  two,  or  even  three,  years  in  advance.  This 
assumption  is  not  a  safe  one.  Families  at  a  distance,  or  even 
near  at  hand,  are  often  unable  to  make  this  decision  so  far  in 
advance;  and  there  are  many  young  men  who  come  near  to  the 
end  of  their  school  course  before  they  feel  a  strong  desire  to  con- 
tinue their  studies.  For  distant  families  and  pupils  the  present 
scheme  of  admission  to  Harvard  College  is  not  favorable.  The 
examination   for  admission   to   Harvard  College,   whether  as  & 
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candidate  for  the  A.B.  or  for  the  S.B.,  should,  therefore,  be  made 
a  convenient  one  for  boys  who  take  the  complete  examination  n 
one  year.  The  difficulty  could  be  diminished  by  setting  for 
candidates  who  attempt  to  pass  the  whole  admission  examination 
in  one  year,  a  single  examination  in  those  subjects  in  which  there 
are  now  two.  The  English  Department  has  already  tried  this 
method  and  found  it  to  work  well.  Any  candidate  for  admis- 
sion may  take  the  examination  in  English  A  (the  higher  of  two 
examinations),  and  thereby  satisfy  the  requirement  for  admission, 
and  also  anticipate  English  A  of  the  Freshman  year.  This  ar- 
rangement has  the  advantage  of  permitting  pupils  and  teachers 
in  the  secondary  schools  to  work  with  greater  freedom  within  a 
larger  requirement  than  that  of  Elementary  English.  It  is  not 
impossible  to  make  a  similar  arrangement  with  respect  to  the 
other  languages  and  to  history  and  algebra. 

Another  difficulty  with  regard  to  Harvard  admission  examina- 
tions is  that  the  question-papers  are  prepared  each  by  some  special 
Department  interested  in  the  teaching  of  one  subject,  and  every 
Department  has  a  theory  as  to  what  school  preparation  in  its  own 
subject  should  be.  The  men  within  the  Department  to  whom 
is  assigned  the  duty  of  preparing  question-papers  and  reading 
examination  books  are  seldom  in  position  to  know  much  about 
secondary  schools,  except  those  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
College.  It  happens,  therefore,  that  when  a  young  man  applies 
for  admission  from  a  school  which  has  had  no  connection  with 
Harvard,  he  is  subjected  to  tests  based  upon  school  courses  differ- 
ent from  those  he  has  followed;  and  he  may  fail  for  that  reason, 
although  he  has  done  good  work  at  school,  and  is  fully  capable  of 
pursuing  the  College  work.  In  short,  the  scheme  of  admission 
requirements  for  Harvard  College  ought  to  be  based  upon  gener- 
ally accepted  school  courses,  and  not  upon  the  programmes  of  a 
few  neighboring  schools;  otherwise  the  College  will  be  cut  off 
from  a  large  body  of  students  who  have  done  good  work  at  school, 
and  are  perfectly  capable  of  doing  good  college  work.  A  recent 
inquiry  into  the  working  of  the  requirement  in  Elementary  Latin 
well  illustrates  these  principles.  The  Harvard  requirement  called 
for  some  knowledge  of  Latin  Poetry  at  the  end  of  the  third  year 
of  a  school  course.  Two  investigations  on  this  subject  were 
lately  made,  one  by  the  Committee  on  Admission,  and  the  other 
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by  an  Overseers'  Committee,  and  the  results  of  both  investiga- 
tions were  the  same.  They  both  showed  that  in  the  majority  of 
schools,  it  was  impossible  for  a  boy  to  get  instruction  within  the 
regular  programme  which  enabled  him  to  take  the  Harvard 
examination  in  Elementary  Latin  if  he  divided  the  admission 
examination.  Out  of  86  schools  which  had  within  the  last  ten 
years  sent  boys  to  Harvard,  only  22  found  no  difficulty  with  the 
present  requirement  in  Elementary  Latin,  and  of  these  22  schools, 
19  were  in  Massachusetts,  and  only  one  was  outside  of  New 
England.  Sixty-four  schools  replied  that  they  were  unable  to 
adjust  their  programmes  to  the  Harvard  requirement.  Among 
the  schools  in  the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools,  57  replied  that  they  gave  instruction  in  Latin 
Poetry  before  the  last  school  year,  and  147  replied  that  they  did 
not  give  instruction  in  Latin  Poetry  until  the  last  year.  As  a 
result  of  these  inquiries,  the  Faculty,  on  recommendation  of  the 
Department  of  the  Classics,  has  during  the  current  year  changed 
the  definition  of  Elementary  Latin.  For  four  years  this  single  De- 
partment of  the  Classics  has  seriously  checked  resort  to  the  Uni- 
versity by  setting  examinations  at  variance  with  the  programmes 
of  most  American  secondary  schools.  The  lesson  to  be  derived 
from  this  experience  is  that  all  the  definitions  of  admission  re- 
quirements should  be  carefully  compared  with  school  programmes 
and  with  the  definitions  of  examination  subjects  at  other  colleges, 
and  that  all  non-essential  diversities,  whose  only  effect  is  to 
obstruct  access  to  Harvard  College,  or  interfere  with  the  liberty 
of  schools  in  preparing  boys  for  college  work,  should  be  done 
away  with. 

The  Committee  on  Admission  has  excellent  opportunities  for 
studying  the  uncertainties  of  admission  examinations.  Thus, 
for  example,  they  can  compare  the  records  at  the  Harvard  and 
the  Board  examinations  of  some  boys  who  take  both.  Some  boys 
fail  in  the  Harvard  examinations,  but  are  passed  by  both  Harvard 
and  Board  examiners  in  the  Board  examinations;  others  fail  in 
the  Board  examinations,  but  pass  the  Harvard  examinations; 
others  pass  both  sets  of  examinations  with  striking  differences  in 
grades.  These  examinations  are  taken  in  successive  weeks.  The 
provisions  made  for  the  admission  of  Special  Students  afford 
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*mm  means  of  alleviating  the  consequences  of  unsatisfactory 
examinations.  During  the  years  1902,  1903,  and  1904,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Special  Students  admitted  as  Special  Students  67  men 
who  had  been  rejected  by  the  then  existing  Committee  on  Admis- 
sion Examinations.  Of  these  67,  only  19  failed  to  justify  the 
wtion  of  the  Committee.  In  1906,  the  new  Committee  on  Ad- 
mission admitted  66  men  as  Special  Students  who  had  failed  to 
obtain  examination  records  which  would  admit  them  to  the 
Freshman  Class.  The  considerations  which  induced  the  Com- 
mittee to  admit  these  men  were  their  ages,  their  school  records, 
the  recommendations  of  their  teachers,  and  their  characters  and 
purposes  as  described  by  their  teachers  and  manifested  in  per- 
sonal interviews  with  members  of  the  Committee.  Of  these  66, 
only  7  failed  in  what  was  really  their  Freshman  year.  More 
than  half  of  them,  having  made  up  their  admission  deficiencies, 
returned  this  year  as  Sophomores. 

The  Harvard  admission  requirements  assign  to  Greek  a  larger 
value  than  is  assigned  to  other  subjects  which  ordinarily  occupy 
the  same  time  in  school  programmes.  One  effect  of  this  policy 
is  to  admit  to  College  boys  who  present  Greek,  with  one  subject 
fewer  than  they  would  have  to  offer  without  Greek.  This  arti- 
ficial stimulation  of  the  study  of  Greek  does  not  appear  to  be 
successful,  unless  perhaps  in  retarding  the  decline  of  the  study. 
The  selection  of  Greek  in  the  June  examinations  for  the  last 
five  years  has  been  as  follows :  — 


Other  subjects  are  assigned  disproportionately  low  values,  and 
in  consequence  are  not  well  provided  for  in  the  schools,  or  are 
studied  there  with  less  vigor  than  is  desirable.  Thus,  botany, 
xoSlogy,  civil  government,  economics,  and  freehand  drawing 
can  each  be  counted  for  only  one  point,  and  can  be  offered  only 
by  candidates  for  the  S.B. 

School  work  and  college  work  overlap  each  other  to  an  unde- 
sirable extent,  partly  in  consequence  of  the  College  policy  of 
admitting  applicants  on  condition  that  they  make  up  certain 
delects  in  their  preparation.  The  new  Committee  on  Admission 
■**■  increased  sensibly  the  percentage  of   Freshmen    admitted 
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"  clear  "  (without  conditions) ;  but  still  about  55  per  cent,  of  those 
admitted  to  the  Freshman  Class  in  1907  were  admitted  with  "con- 
ditions." In  other  words,  more  than  half  the  Freshman  Class 
still  have  some  school  work  to  do  while  they  carry  on  their  College 
work,  or  must  take  in  College  courses  which  are  in  large  part 
repetitions  of  instruction  provided  in  their  schools. 

There  is  no  subject  more  worthy  of  the  immediate  attention 
of  the  Faculty  and  of  the  Governing  Boards  than  the  require- 
ments for  admission  to  Harvard  College,  which  has  become  the 
only  undergraduate  department  of  the  University;  for  on  those 
requirements  depend  the  future  relations  of  Harvard  University  to 
the  secondary  schools  of  the  country  —  public,  private,  and  en- 
dowed. The  new  Committee  on  Admission  has  acquired  much 
information  on  the  subject,  has  already  introduced  important 
improvements,  and  is  entitled  to  have  its  future  recommenda- 
tions treated  with  great  respect.  The  usefulness  of  three  measures 
seems  to  have  been  already  demonstrated:  —  (1)  Establishing  a 
practical  identity  of  the  Harvard  requirements  with  those  of  the 
Board  of  College  Entrance  Examinations,  with  the  view  of  grad- 
ually withdrawing  the  Harvard  June  examinations;  (2)  re-adjust- 
ing the  ratings  of  the  languages  at  the  admission  examinations; 
(3)  recognizing  as  admission  subjects  for  candidates  for  the  A.B. 
all  subjects  taught  in  both  school  and  college  that  may  be  counted 
in  College  towards  the  A.B.  The  object  should  be  to  enable 
capable  boys  to  enter  Harvard  College  with  credit  from  any  one 
of  the  hundreds  of  good  secondary  schools  which  towns  and 
cities  or  private  resources  have  built  up  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

During  the  year  1906-07  the  votes  of  the  Corporation  establish- 
ing a  $5  fee  for  the  final  admission  examination  to  Harvard  Col- 
lege and  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  in  addition  to  the  $5  fee 
for  a  preliminary  examination,  took  full  effect.  The  fee  of  S3 
charged  for  an  examination  to  make  up  a  condition  at  entrance, 
for  an  examination  to  make  up  an  omitted  examination  in  College, 
and  for  an  examination  in  anticipation  of  a  subject  of  College 
instruction,  yielded  more  than  in  the  preceding  year.  The  result 
was  that  the  receipts  defrayed  all  the  expenses  of  the  admission 
examinations,  of  the  examinations  to  make  up  omitted  College 
examinations  and  conditions  received  at  the  admission  exarnina- 
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tions,  and  of  anticipatory  examinations.  These  various  examina- 
tions were  formerly  a  considerable  charge  upon  the  College;  but 
their  cost  to  the  College  is  now  a  little  more  than  covered  by  the 
fees  collected. 

At  the  instance  of  the  Board  of  Overseers,  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  made  through  its  Committee  on  Instruction  a  re- 
examination of  the  entire  list  of  courses  of  instruction  offered  by 
the  Faculty,  and  considered  the  list  of  courses  offered  by  each 
Department  with  the  intent  to  increase  its  educational  efficiency, 
and  if  practicable  to  diminish  its  cost.  The  Committee  inevitably 
reported  to  the  Faculty  that  there  is  only  one  way  to  reduce  the 
number  of  courses  offered,  and  thereby  save  annual  expenditure, 
namely,  to  reduce  the  number  of  teachers,  —  either  the  permanent 
teachers,  or  the  annually  appointed,  or  both.  With  reductions 
of  the  teaching  force  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  has,  here- 
tofore, had  nothing  to  do.  There  have  been  no  additions  to  the 
teaching  staff  of  late  years,  except  a  small  number  of  appoint- 
ments for  which  all  the  annual  charges  were  provided  by  gifts  or 
bequests.  Assuming  that  the  teaching  force  is  to  remain  what 
it  is,  the  Committee  examined  every  elective  course  about  the 
value  of  which  there  was  any  doubt.  They  detected  "few  courses, 
if  any,  which  the  Departments  offering  them  cannot  ably  defend." 
They  expressed  the  opinion  that  "from  a  catholic  point  of  view 
what  we  need  is  not  fewer  teachers,  but  more,  —  teachers  to  fill 
gaps  which  a  study  of  the  elective  pamphlet  reveals;  ...  so 
difficult  is  it  for  a  university  to  meet  the  complicated  demands 
of  modern  intellectual  life."  The  remarks  of  the  Dean  of  the 
Faculty  on  this  subject  (p.  99)  will  l>e  found  interesting.  Un- 
fortunately, the  financial  condition  of  this  department  of  the 
University  during  the  past  few  years  has  obliged  the  Corpora- 
tion to  reduce  the  number  of  professors  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  as  opportunity  lias  offered. 

The  Faculty  entered  on  a  new  undertaking  in  the  year  190e- 
07,  an  undertaking  capable  of  a  large  development.  They  offered 
nineteen  courses  for  teachers,  to  be  given  in  the  afternoons  and 
on  Saturdays,  the  subjects  of  which  included  education,  fine 
arts,  German,  American  history,  Latin,  mathematics,  music, 
ethics,   physical   education,    physics,    architecture,    French,   pub- 
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lie  Speaking,  and  Russian  Literature.  These  courses  were  open 
to  women  as  well  as  men,  and  the  fee  for  each  course  was  S15. 
This  is  another  effort  on  the  part  of  the  University  to  be  service- 
able to  teachers  in  schools  situated  within  easy  reach  of  Cam- 
bridge. Of  the  courses  offered,  eleven  were  given,  which  were 
attended  by  60  men  and  96  women.  Similar  courses  are  being 
given  during  the  current  academic  year.  The  Faculty  author- 
ized the  granting  of  certificates,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
instructors,  to  those  students  in  these  courses  who  did  the  re- 
quired work,  and  passed  satisfactorily  a  final  examination.  Like 
the  summer  courses,  they  suggest  strongly  that  the  University 
ought  to  encourage  young  teachers  already  in  service  to  pursue 
their  studies  in  a  systematic  way  during  several  years,  and  to  this 
end  allow  them  to  look  forward  to  the  attainment  of  a  degree. 

The  Boston  School  Committee  has  encouraged  teachers  in  the 
Boston  schools  to  do  work  of  this  sort,  especially  by  offering  them 
a  "sabbatical"  year  under  favorable  conditions.  The  increasing 
use  of  the  summer  vacation  for  purposes  of  study,  both  by  teachers 
and  by  university  students,  points  in  the  same  direction;  and  the 
example  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  whose  best  quarter  is  the 
summer  quarter,  invites  imitation. 

The  Visiting  Professor  from  Germany,  in  the  year  under  review, 
was  Eugen  Kilhneinann,  of  the  University  of  Breslau.  He  gave 
two  half-courses  conducted  in  German,  the  first  on  "German 
Literature  in  the  18th  Century,"  and  the  second  on  the  "German 
Drama  of  To-day."  He  also  offered  a  seminary  course  during  the 
first  half-year  on  Schiller's  Wallenstein,  and  gave  public  lectures 
on  the  "Young  Goethe,"  and  "Goethe's  Faust."  He  took  part 
also  in  appropriate  conferences  and  meetings  of  students'  societies, 
entering  heartily  into  the  literary  and  scholarly  interests  of  the 
College.  His  four  months'  visit  to  Cambridge  was  of  great  ad- 
vantage to  the  German  Department;  and  for  all  Departments 
he  set  a  high  standard  of  performance  to  lecturers  on  literature. 

The  exchange  of  professors  with  Germany  has  thus  far  been 
highly  satisfactory  to  Harvard  University.  The  third  exchange 
is  now  in  progress,  and  is  clearly  giving  great  satisfaction.  It  is 
a  unique  experiment,  all  other  Harvard  exchanges  with  foreign 
universities  being  conducted  on  quite  other  plans. 
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Id  the  spring  of  1907,  two  eminent  Englishmen  and  a  distin- 
guished Russian  scholar  resident  in  England  were  lecturing 
simultaneously  at  Harvard  University.  Mr.  Gilbert  Murray, 
formerly  Professor  of  Greek  at  Glasgow,  gave  a  course  of  six 
lectures  on  Greek  Traditional  Poetry;  Major  Leonard  Darwin, 
of  London,  gave  four  lectures  on  Municipal  Ownership;  and  Dr. 
Paul  Vinogradoff,  Professor  of  Law  at  the  University  of  Oxford, 
delivered  at  the  Law  School  a  course  of  six  lectures  on  the  Elements 
of  Ancient  Law.  Occasional  courses  of  lectures  from  such  scholars 
and  experts  as  these  contribute  very  much  to  the  interest  of  aca- 
demic life  in  Cambridge. 

Two  comparatively  young  Professors  were  appointed  Deans  of 
Departments  during  the  year  —  Professor  Wallace  Clement 
Sabine,  to  be  Dean  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  succeeding 
the  late  Professor  Nathaniel  Southgate  Shaler,  and  Professor 
William  Wallace  Fenn,  to  be  Dean  of  the  Divinity  School,  succeed- 
ing Professor  Francis  G.  Peabody,  who  resigned  the  Deanship 
after  two  years  of  service  as  acting  Dean  during  the  term  of  Pro- 
fessor Charles  Carroll  Everett,  and  five  years  of  service  as  Dean. 

The  Dean  of  Harvard  College  reports  (p.  101)  the  first  effect 
on  registration  in  Harvard  College  of  the  transfer  to  Harvard 
College  of  a  large  part  of  the  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Science,  formerly  registered  in  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School, 
and  also  the  first  giving  of  the  newly  established  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Science  in  Harvard  College.  He  also  points  out  that  the 
Senior  Class  increased  in  the  year  1906-07,  returning  to  about 
the  number  of  the  year  1903-04;  but  that  it  has  again  dropped 
during  the  current  year  to  a  number  decidedly  below  that  of 
1903-04.  He  attributes  the  fluctuations  in  part  to  the  absorption 
by  the  College  of  the  undergraduate  portion  of  the  Lawrence 
Scientific  School.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Dean  that  the  three- 
year  degree  is  "gradually  but  steadily  becoming  the  normal 
type." 

The  Dean  points  out  that  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  the 
Senior  Class,  which  has  been  decided  in  most  years  since  1900-01 
and  yet  not  steady,  appears  again  in  1907-08,  in  which  year  the 
Senior  Class  numbers  292.     Of  this  number,  17  bad  completed 
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the  requirements  for  their  degrees  in  June,  1907,  and  131  others 
could  have  so  arranged  their  work  as  to  complete  the  requirements 
in  the  middle  of  the  present  year.  In  other  words,  more  than  half 
the  present  Senior  Class  are  staving  in  Harvard  College  longer 
than  they  need  to  in  order  to  get  their  degrees.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  whatever  that  any  student  of  fair  ability,  who  will  work 
during  at  least  half  of  two  summer  vacations,  can  get  the  degree 
of  A.B.  or  S.B.  in  three  years,  or  three  and  a  half  years,  and  do 
his  work  thoroughly  well.  The  average  student,  as  well  as  the 
good  student,  should  therefore  invariably  aim  to  take  his  first 
degree  in  less  than  four  years,  and  should  then  hasten  into  his 
professional  school,  or  into  direct  work  towards  a  livelihood  and 
a  useful  and  interesting  career.  This  is  clearly  the  way  to  get  the 
most  vigorous  training,  and  also  to  advance  most  rapidly  towards 
professional  success  and  family  life.  * 

The  Dean's  report  dwells  on  a  long-standing  evil  which  impairs 
the  discipline  of  Harvard  College,  namely,  the  tardiness  of  many 
teachers  in  returning  grades  at  the  times  appointed  by  the  Fac- 
ulty, not  only  the  grades  obtained  at  the  hourly  examinations  and 
the  mid-year  examinations,  but  even  those  obtained  at  the  final 
examinations  in  June.  These  delays,  for  which  students  as  well 
as  teachers  are  responsible,  prevent  the  Dean's  office  from  making; 
prompt  report  concerning  students'  failures  to  parents  and  guar- 
dians, and  to  the  Faculty  and  the  Administrative  Boards  which 
often  need  to  deal  in  some  corrective  way  with  the  students 
who  have  failed  in  their  examinations.  This  difficulty  has  in- 
creased in  recent  years  with  the  increased  number  of  teachers, 
and  the  increasing  proportion  of  teachers  who  are  not  members 
of  the  Faculty.  Both  the  Faculty  and  the  Corporation  have 
considered  this  subject  during  the  current  year  with  the  intent 
to  discover  and  apply  a  remedy. 

The  report  of  the  Dean  of  the  Scientific  School  describes  in 
full  the  manner  in  which  the  plan  for  reorganizing  the  Univer- 
sity's work  for  Applied  Science,  adopted  in  March,  1906,  was 
carried  out  during  the  year  1906-07.  This  plan  proposed  the 
establishment  of  a  graduate  school  of  applied  science,  the  transfer 
to  Harvard  College  of  the  preparation  of  candidates  for  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Science,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  former  four> 
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year  programmes  of  study  in  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  so 
long  as  there  should  be  students  who  wished  to  follow  these  pro- 
grammes. It  was  part  of  the  plan  that  the  Graduate  School  of 
Applied  Science  should  be  open  to  graduates  of  all  good  colleges 
and  scientific  schools,  just  as  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  is,  and  accordingly  the  numerous  courses  of  study  in 
the  Graduate  School  of  Applied  Science  were  not  to  be  based 
exclusively  on  the  Harvard  qualifications  for  the  degree  of  A.B. 
or  S.B.  At  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  this  plan,  no  one  felt  able 
to  predict  how  the  504  students  then  in  the  Lawrence  Scientific 
School  would  distribute  themselves  under  the  new  scheme,  or 
what  effect  would  be  produced  on  the  total  number  of  under- 
graduates in  Harvard  College  and  the  Scientific  School  taken 
together.  The  report  of  the  Dean,  page  111,  sets  forth  what 
actually  happened  in  the  first  year  of  the  operation  of  the  new 
plan. 

It  appears,  in  the  first  place,  that  204  students  continued  to 
follow  the  old  four-year  programmes;  but  that  the  programme 
called  General  Science  almost  disappeared,  13  graduating,  23 
being  transferred  to  the  College,  and  21  leaving  the  University. 
Only  6  remained  in  the  General  Science  programme.  Since  only 
9  students  remained  in  the  programme  called  Anatomy  and 
Physiology,  a  programme  introductory  to  medical  study,  the 
Corporation  early  in  the  year,  on  recommendation  of  the  Faculty, 
voted  to  withdraw  the  programmes  in  General  Science  and  in 
Anatomy  and  Physiology,  except  for  students  already  registered 
in  them.  All  Special  Students  in  the  Scientific  School  were 
transferred  to  the  College.  Seventy-two  students  transferred 
themselves  from  the  Scientific  School  to  the  College  as  candidates 
for  the  degree  of  S.B. ;  32  students,  who  were  in  the  Scientific 
School  during  1905-06,  were  transferred  to  Harvard  College  as 
candidates  for  the  degree  of  A.B.,  having  passed  the  examination 
in  Elementary  Latin  at  the  time  of  their  admission  to  the  Law- 
rence Scientific  School.  The  Dean  prints  an  interesting  table, 
page  112,  which  accounts  for  al!  the  504  students  who  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  in  the  year  1005-00.  At 
the  opening  of  the  year  100G-07  there  were  in  Harvard  College  47 
new  candidates  for  the  S.B.  degree.  Finally,  for  the  first  time  in 
four   years,   the   combined   undergraduate   departments  (College 
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and  Scientific  School)  showed  a  gain  in  the  number  of  stu- 
dents. It  appears,  therefore,  that  there  was  no  net  loss  of  students 
in  the  University  in  consequence  of  the  reorganization  of  the 
instruction  in  applied  science,  but,  on  the  contrary,  some  imme- 
diate gain.  For  the  future,  the  chances  are  all  in  favor  of  im- 
provement in  the  quality  of  students  of  applied  science,  and  of 
increase  in  their  number.  The  terms  of  admission  to  Harvard 
College  are  sure  to  be  widened  and  improved  by  the  advent  of 
hundreds  of  students  who  are  seeking  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science.  The  College  will  be  brought  into  useful  connection 
with  a  large  number  of  secondary  schools  which  can  prepare 
boys  well  for  the  courses  which  lead  to  the  degree  of  S.B.  in  Har- 
vard College.  The  Graduate  School  of  Applied  Science  will  be 
resorted  to  by  graduates  of  other  colleges  and  scientific  schools, 
for  the  reason  that  Harvard  University  is  already  admirably 
equipped  for  giving  advanced  instruction  in  mining  and  metal- 
lurgy, architecture,  landscape  architecture,  forestry,  chemistry, 
geology,  and  biology,  and  is  sure  to  be  completely  equipped 
within  two  or  three  years  for  teaching  all  branches  of  engineer- 
ing. Already,  in  all  these  branches  of  applied  science,  gradua- 
tion at  Harvard  University  secures  to  competent  and  faithful 
young  men  prompt  access  to  good  professional  employment 
It  is  believed  that  the  degree  of  Master  offered  by  the  Graduate 
School  of  Applied  Science,  as,  for  instance,  Master  in  Electrical 
Engineering,  or  Master  in  Architecture,  or  Master  in  Forestry, 
will  prove  to  be  acceptable  and  significant 

On  the  11th  of  March,  1907,  the  Special  Joint  Committee  of 
the  two  Governing  Boards  on  the  Regulation  of  Athletic  Sports, 
which  had  been  in  existence  for  some  months,  presented  to  the 
President  and  Fellows  a  report  containing  in  substance  the  fol- 
lowing recommendations  :  — 

(a)  That  hereafter  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
the  Dean  of  Harvard  College,  and  the  Dean  of  the  Lawrence 
Scientific  School  be  the  Faculty  members  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Regulation  of  Athletic  Sports. 

(6)  That  certain  changes  be  made  in  the  mode  of  electing  the 
three  undergraduate  members  of  the  Committee. 
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(c)  That  the  Committee  be  recommended  to  secure  the  services 
of  some  man,  who  can  give  bis  entire  time  to  the  work,  to  act 
as  graduate  manager  and  the  administrative  officer  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

(d)  That  the  expenses  connected  with  athletic  contests  be 
reduced  by  diminishing  the  cost  of  training  tables,  and  reducing 
the  number,  distance,  and  duration  of  trips  of  athletic  teams 
away  from  Cambridge. 

(e)  That  the  number  of  intercollegiate  contests  be  reduced. 

(f)  That  the  Athletic  Committee  use  every  effort  to  get  con- 
certed action  with  other  colleges  to  abolish  professional  coaches. 

(j)  "That  the  Athletic  Committee  be  instructed  to  apply  the 
entire  surplus  of  athletic  receipts  over  the  sums  needed  for  current 
athletic  expenses  to  the  extinguishment  of  the  debt  on  the  Stadium 
until  that  debt  is  paid,  and  then  to  reduce  gate  receipts  in  such 
manner  as  it  shall  decide,  so  that  there  shall  only  be  sufficient 
surplus  each  year  for  the  gradual  development  of  the  athletic 
buildings  and  grounds  of  the  University." 

Whereupon,  the  President  and  Fellows  voted  that  the  report 
of  the  Special  Joint  Committee  be  accepted  as  a  whole,  and  that 
the  Committee  be  discharged.  They  also  rescinded  the  vote  of 
October  15,  1888,  constituting  a  Committee  for  the  Regulation  of 
Athletic  Sports,  and  instead  thereof  passed  another  vote  consti- 
tuting the  Committee  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations 
of  the  Special  Joint  Committee. 

The  exaggeration  of  athletic  sports  in  schools  and  colleges 
remains  a  crying  evil,  and  there  are  no  clear  signs  that  any  effec- 
tual remedy  is  taking  effect.  The  strong  tendency  of  the  highly 
competitive,  violent  games  is  to  reduce  the  proportion  of  boys 
and  young  men  who  play  them,  and  to  impede  the  universal 
development  of  wholesome  sports  accessible  to  all.  To  be  sure, 
playing  on  teams  is  now  confined  to  school  years  and  three  years 
in  college,  and  is  not  allowed  to  students  in  professional  schools; 
but  these  limitations  have  no  tendency  to  make  the  playing  of 
foot-ball,  base-ball,  hockey,  and  basket-ball  more  general  among 
school  boys  and  students,  for  the  fierce  competition  makes  these 
games  so  intense  that  they  are  unsuitable  for  any  but  a  small 
proportion  of  the  school  boys  and  the  students. 
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The  college  sport  most  popular  with  spectators  and  news- 
papers, namely  foot-ball,  is  the  least  useful  of  all  the  games; 
because  a  smaller  proportional  number  of  students  are  fit  for 
that  sport  than  for  any  other.  Another  objection  to  all  the 
violent  sports  is  that  they  cannot  be  played  after  the  college 
period.  A  sport  which  will  be  useful  to  any  healthy  man  until 
he  is  sixty  is  a  much  more  valuable  college  sport  than  one  that 
he  cannot  play  after  he  is  twenty-three.  Every  intelligent  youth 
ought  to  cultivate  sports  that  he  knows  will  serve  him  until 
he  is  old,  rather  than  those  he  cannot  keep  up  after  he  leaves 
college.  The  moderate,  generally  available,  and  long  available 
sports  are  also  much  more  wholesome  than  the  violent  sports 
which  only  a  few  can  endure,  and  these  few  only  while  they 
are  young. 

The  means  of  repressing  the  prevailing  exaggeration  of  athletic 
sports  are  obvious,  as  was  stated  in  the  last  Report  The  num- 
ber of  intercollegiate  contests  should  be  reduced  to  two  in  each 
sport  during  any  one  season,  the  rest  of  the  competition  m  each 
sport  being  exclusively  home  competition.  The  most  successful 
sport  at  Harvard,  as  regards  bringing  out  many  competitors  for 
honors  in  the  sport,  is  rowing;  and  it  has  been  abundantly  proved 
that  the  interest  in  rowing  can  be  fully  maintained  on  two  inter- 
collegiate competitions  in  the  year.  In  order  to  give  this  policy 
a  chance  to  succeed,  it  would  be  necessary  for  two  or  more  col- 
leges to  agree  that  they  would  permit  only  two  intercollegiate 
contests  in  a  season  in  each  sport;  for  it  would,  of  course,  be 
useless  for  a  college  team  that  was  permitted  only  two  intercol- 
legiate contests  in  a  season  to  compete  with  a  college  team  that 
was  permitted  ten  or  twenty.  To  turn  out  on  the  right  day  the  most 
perfect  team  possible  in  any  one  of  the  intense  sports,  is  a  piece 
of  administrative  business  to  which  much  money,  the  best  expert 
advice,  the  skill  of  professional  teachers,  and  the  whole  life  of 
the  players  for  months  must  be  devoted.  One  feature  of  this 
business  is  watching  the  performances  of  school  teams  all  over 
the  country,  and  securing  the  best  boy  players  by  offering  them 
favorable  opportunities,  pecuniary  or  other.  Colleges  which  go 
heartily  into  this  business  will  almost  certainly  succeed  in  athletic 
contests  more  frequently  than  colleges  which  do  not.  Whether 
they  will  so   promote  the  real  objects  for  which  colleges  exist, 
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is  a  different  matter.  Many  commercial  interests  strongly  pro- 
mote the  exaggeration  of  athletic  sports  in  schools  and  colleges, 
—  as,  for  example,  the  hired  managers  and  trainers,  the  dealers 
in  supplies,  the  hotels,  transportation  companies,  and  news- 
papers. 

The  receipts  from  all  the  sports  at  Harvard  have  been  as  fol- 
lows for  four  years  past: — 

7B03-W.  UM-Ofi.  1904-06.  1MS-0I. 

((110,8*5.13     $106,071.62     $125,333.71     $106,126.10 

The  expenses  for  the  same  years  have  been: — 

$61,338.55  $68,467.12  $76,690.69  $71,714.14 

Freshman  foot-ball  and  Freshman  base-ball  nearly  pay  for 
themselves.  Track  athletics,  foot-ball,  base-ball,  hockey,  and 
tennis  pay  for  themselves.  The  principal  money-maker  among 
the  sports  is  foot-ball,  on  account  of  the  enormous  crowds  that 
assemble  to  witness  the  principal  games. 

The  Committee  on  the  Regulation  of  Athletic  Sports  endeav- 
ored in  1906-07  to  reduce  the  cost  of  training  tables,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  some  measure  with  every  organization  except  the  boat 
club  and  the  hockey  club.  The  total  expenditures  on  training 
tables  for  four  years  past  have  been  :  — 

W09-W.  1W4-0S.  1906-M.  1906-07, 

$7,750.68  $7,101.91  $8,040.06  $6,236.42 

When  the  report  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  Corporation 
and  Board  of  Overseers  appeared,  it  was  too  late  to  reduce  the 
number  of  intercollegiate  games  for  the  spring  of  1907.  The 
new  Committee  organized  in  June,  1907,  in  accordance  with 
the  action  taken  by  the  Corporation  and  Overseers,  found  the 
schedule  of  foot-ball  games  for  the  fall  of  1907  practically  set- 
tled. They  have  since  confined  themselves  to  preventing  any 
increase  in  the  number  of  intercollegiate  contests;  so  that  no 
diminution  in  the  number  of  those  contests  is  to  be  looked  for 
during  the  current  academic  year. 

The  Committee  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  obtaining  any  general 
manager  of  the  sort  intended  by  the  Joint  Committee  of  the 
Corporation  and  Overseers;  so  that  a  great  deal  of  labor  still 
falls  on  the  Faculty  members  of  the  Committee,  contrary  to  the 
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intention  of  the  Joint  Committee.  It  was  the  purpose  of  that 
Committee  to  prevent  the  devotion  of  any  large  portion  of  the 
time  of  professors  to  the  management  of  athletic  sports,  the 
experience  of  Professors  Hollis  and  Horatio  S.  White,  as  Chair- 
men of  the  Committee  on  the  Regulation  of  Athletic  Sports, 
having  satisfied  those  gentlemen  and  all  the  members  of  the 
Joint  Committee  that  the  functions  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Ath- 
letic Committee  could  not  be  efficiently  discharged  by  any  pro- 
fessor without  sacrificing  both  bis  interests  and  the  superior 
interest  of  the  University  in  his  function  as  teacher. 

The  American  modifications  of  Rugby  foot-ball  have  now  been 
played  long  enough  to  make  possible  a  judgment  as  to  the  success 
of  eminent  foot-ball  players  in  after-life;  and  the  verdict  is  what 
might  have  been  expected.  It  clearly  appears  that  neither  the 
bodily  nor  the  mental  qualities  which  characterize  foot-ball  players 
are  particularly  serviceable  to  young  men  who  have  their  way  to 
make  in  the  intellectual  callings.  Foot-ball  toughness  is  not  the 
kind  of  toughness  which  is  most  profitable  in  after-life.  The 
weight  and  insensitiveness  needed  in  the  foot-bail  line  are  not  the 
bodily  qualities  which  best  serve  the  man  who  must  make  his 
living  by  quick,  accurate,  and  inventive  thinking.  To  get  accus- 
tomed to  make  one's  greatest  exertions  in  the  presence  of  shout- 
ing thousands  and  of  the  newspaper  extra  is  bad  preparation  for 
the  struggles  of  professional  men,  who  must  generally  do  their 
best  work  quite  alone,  or  in  the  presence  of  a  few  critical  ob- 
servers. Even  for  modern  warfare  the  violent,  competitive  sports 
afford  no  appropriate  preparation,  inasmuch  as  in  real  warfare 
the  combatants  seldom  see  each  other. 

The  Acting  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  1906-07  less  than  one-third  of  the 
students  in  that  School  were  of  New  England  nativity,  and  that 
nearly  one-sixth  were  foreign  born.  An  examination  of  the  sixth 
table  in  Ins  report  (p.  131)  shows  that  the  percentage  of  students 
in  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  bom  in  New  England 
has  distinctly  declined  during  the  last  eight  years,  and  that  the 
percentage  of  students  born  in  foreign  countries  has  increased. 
These  facts  illustrate  the  wide  range  of  the  educational  service 
which  this  Department  of  the  University  is  rendering. 
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It  has  been  a  common  opinion  that  the  Harvard  Divinity  School 
was  better  adapted  to  train  theological  scholars  than  parish  min- 
isters, that  many  of  its  graduates  never  entered  the  ministry  at 
all,  and  that,  notwithstanding  its  non-sectarian  quality,  nearly  all 
of  its  students  who  did  enter  the  ministry  were  called  to  Unitarian 
pulpits.  This  opinion  flies  in  the  face  of  the  facts.  The  Dean 
of  the  School  reports  (p.  145)  that  a  thorough  examination  into 
the  subsequent  history  of  the  men  who  have  been  students 
in  the  School  during  the  past  ten  years,  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Faculty,  "shows  that  of  the  49  students  who  have 
received  our  degree,  36  are  now  in  charge  of  parishes,  3  are 
ordained  ministers  temporarily  without  settlement,  4  are  teachers 
in  theological  schools,  2  are  engaged  in  philanthropic  work,  2 
are  still  students,  one  is  unaccounted  for,  and  only  one  is  in  an 
occupation  not  related  to  the  work  of  the  ministry.  Of  the 
180  who  have  been  students  at  the  School,  but  have  not  taken  our 
degree,  .  .  .  114  are  now  in  charge  of  parishes,  6  are  teachers 
in  theological  and  26  in  other  educational  positions,  7  are  ministers 
at  present  without  settlement,  7  are  still  students,  3  have  entered 
philanthropic  work,  4  are  unaccounted  for,  and  13  have  entered 
unrelated  occupations.  Of  the  graduates  who  entered  the  active 
ministry,  65  per  cent,  were  called  to  Unitarian  churches,  and  35 
per  cent,  to  churches  of  other  denominations.  Of  the  non-grad- 
uates, 38  per  cent,  were  called  to  Unitarian  churches,  and  62  per 
cent,  to  churches  of  other  denominations."  This  valuable  investi- 
gation proves  that  the  students  of  the  School  become  as  a  rule 
parish  ministers.  Their  distribution  among  12  different  denom- 
inations is  what  might  be  expected  from  a  successful  non-sectarian 
School. 

There  is  always  a  large  interchange  of  instruction  between  the 
Faculty  of  the  Divinity  School  and  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
In  1906-07,  Divinity  students  made  56  elections  of  courses  offered 
by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  students  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  made  302  elections  of  courses  offered  by  the  Divinity 
School. 

The  Summer  School  of  Theology  was  highly  successful  in  1907, 
the  attendance  being  the  largest  since  the  first  session  of  the 
School  in  1899;  92  men  and  11  women  were  registered  in  It. 
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Edward  Henry  Strobel,  Bemis  Professor  of  International  Law, 
who  had  been  absent  for  about  three  years  in  the  service  of  the 
King  of  Siam  as  General  Adviser,  resigned  bis  Professorship  to 
take  effect  November  26,  1906,  with  the  intention  of  remaining 
for  several  years  more  in  the  service  of  Siam.  The  Corporation 
accepted  this  resignation  with  regret,  but  with  satisfaction  that 
Professor  Strobel  was  exchanging  his  Professorship  for  a  mission 
offering  unique  opportunities  of  public  usefulness.  Temporary 
arrangements  were  made  with  Professor  George  Grafton  Wilson, 
of  Brown  University,  for  giving  a  course  on  the  elements  of  inter- 
national law  in  the  second  half-year;  but  the  Bemis  Professorship 
has  not  yet  been  filled.  The  express  desire  of  the  founder  of  this 
Professorship,  that  the  incumbent  should  have  had  experience 
abroad  in  the  public  service,  causes  unusual  difficulty  in  filling 
the  Professorship  appropriately. 

The  year  was  an  interesting  one  for  the  Faculty  of  Medicine, 
because  it  was  likely  to  decide  the  question  whether  the  School 
could  live  satisfactorily  in  its  new  buildings  without  incurring  an 
annual  deficit.  The  accounts  of  the  year  showed  that  the  esti- 
mates of  the  cost  of  living  in  those  buildings,  made  in  1901,  before 
the  construction  of  the  buildings  was  begun,  were  reasonably 
accurate,  and  that  the  total  expense  of  living  in  the  buildings  for 
the  year  1906-07  did  not  equal  the  estimated  annual  cost.  It  was 
not  possible,  however,  to  close  the  construction  account  during 
the  year,  because  of  certain  changes,  adaptations,  and  additions 
which  experience  in  the  use  of  the  buildings  suggested;  and  that 
account  is  not  yet  closed,  because  of  some  additional  work  which 
was  not  completed  at  the  opening  of  the  current  year. 

The  Corporation  decided  to  charge  the  construction  of  the 
power  house  (1278,052.56)  to  that  portion  of  the  Henry  L.  Pierce 
Residuary  Bequest  which  they  had  attributed  in  1902  to  the 
Medical  School  undertaking;  and  they  propose  to  place  a  tablet 
in  the  power  house  to  commemorate  this  application  of  a  part 
of  that  great  unrestricted  Bequest 

The  Corporation  further  voted  to  apply  to  the  construction  of 
the  new  buildings  the  income,  up  to  the  1st  of  August,  1907,  of  the 
million  dollars  which  they  received  from  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller, 
and  to  apply  the  income  accrued  up  to  the  same  date  of  the 
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Robert  C.  Billings  Fund,  attributed  by  the  Corporation  to  the  Medi- 
cal School  undertaking,  to  the  general  account  of  the  Medical 
School.  They  applied  also  to  real  estate  and  construction  at 
the  new  Medical  School  the  unappropriated  proceeds  of  the  sale 
of  the  former  Medical  School  estate  on  Boylston  Street,  with 
the  interest  thereon  to  the  1st  of  August,  1907.  These  disposi- 
tions having  been  made,  it  appeared  that  there  remained  for 
endowment  purposes  the  whole  principal  of  the  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller gift  ($1,000,000),  and  the  whole  principal  of  the  Robert  C. 
Billings  Fund  in  the  Medical  School  ($100,000),  and  that  a  sub- 
stantial portion  (S71 ,947.44)  of  the  principal  of  the  Henry  L. 
Pierce  Residuary  Bequest  appropriated  to  the  Medical  School 
undertaking  still  remained.  Thereupon  the  Corporation  voted 
that  the  principal  of  the  John  D.  Rockefeller  gift,  namely,  one 
million  dollars,  be  held  from  August  1,  1907,  as  an  endowment 
for  the  Medical  School  under  the  name  of  the  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller Fund.  The  unused  balance  of  the  Henry  L.  Pierce  Fund 
in  the  Medical  School  is  to  be  held  to  pay  for  future  additions  to 
the  power  house,  when  the  hospitals  which  have  bought  land  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Medical  School  shall  be  ready  to 
take  heat,  light,  and  power  from  the  School's  power  house. 

The  account  of  the  Medical  School  for  the  year  1906-07  gave 
a  satisfactory  answer  to  the  serious  question  —  can  the  Medical 
School  with  its  present  endowment  live  in  a  creditable  way  in 
its  new  buildings?  The  receipts  for  the  year  were  increased  by 
two  large  items  which  will  not  recur,  namely,  accrued  income 
from  the  R.  C.  Billings  Fund  to  the  amount  of  $24,583.32, 
and  a  balance  of  accrued  income  on  the  H.  L.  Pierce  Fund 
appropriated  to  the  Medical  School,  not  used  for  purposes  of 
construction,  to  the  amount  of  $10,S69.93.  These  two  unusual 
items  added  together  amounted  to  $35,453.25.  This  large  sum 
was  a  resource  for  19064)7  which  will  not  be  available  again. 
There  will,  however,  be  available  for  the  first  time  during  the 
current  year,  and  in  succeeding  years,  the  income  of  the  John 
D.  Rockefeller  Fund  of  $1,000,000  anil  the  income  of  the  R.  C. 
Billings  Fund  of  $100,000;  and  these  two  Funds  together  will 
probably  yield,  for  the  present  at  least,  $50,000  a  year.  The 
considerable  charges  incurred  for  moving  from  the  Boylston  Street 
building  to  the  new  buildings  (aliout  $fiOOO)  will  not  recur.     More- 
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over,  the  new  endowments  for  Professorships  in  the  Medical 
School  were  not  fully  used  for  the  appropriate  salaries  in  the  year 
1906-07;  so  that  the  School  will  gain  some  further  advantage  from 
these  endowments  during  the  current  year.  On  the  whole,  there- 
fore, the  outcome  of  the  year  1906-07  was  a  favorable  one  with 
reference  to  the  adequacy  of  the  present  endowment  of  the  School 
to  support  the  great  cost  of  living  in  the  new  buildings.  Down  to 
August  1,  1607,  the  buildings,  including  grading,  terraces,  and 
tunnels,  had  cost  $2,621,026.07;  and  the  land  retained  for  the  uses 
of  the  School  had  cost  to  the  same  date  $296,912.16.  The  Medical 
School  has  issued  from  its  serious  undertaking  in  possession  of 
admirable  buildings  thoroughly  adapted  to  their  uses,  and  with  a 
permanent  endowment  which  will  enable  it  to  live  comfortably  in 
the  buildings,  to  restore  salaries  which  had  to  be  reduced  from 
1902  in  consequence  of  the  unexpectedly  heavy  reduction  in  the 
number  of  the  students,  and  to  increase  its  activities  in  both  its 
lines  of  work  —  instruction  and  research. 

The  maximum  number  of  students  in  the  Harvard  Medical 
School  was  605,  attained  in  1901,  the  last  year  in  which  one  could 
enter  the  School  without  possessing  a  degree  in  Arts  or  Science. 
The  number  rapidly  and  continuously  declined,  until  it  reached 
287  in  the  year  1905-06.  From  that  minimum  it  has  risen  to 
320  in  1906-07,  and  343  in  1907-08.  The  Faculty  may  reason- 
ably anticipate  a  slow  return  towards  the  average  number  of  the 
years  1896  to  1900,  namely,  565. 

Two  existing  Professorships  in  the  Medical  School  were  satis- 
factorily endowed  during  the  year  under  review  —  the  Professor- 
ship of  Dermatology  by  the  family  of  the  late  Edward  Wiggles- 
worth,  M.D.,  who  was  associated  with  that  department  of  in- 
struction for  nine  years,  and  a  Professorship  of  Otology  by  Francis 
D.  Lecompte,  in  memory  of  the  late  Walter  Augustus  Lecompte, 
his  nephew,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College  in  1893,  and  of  the 
Harvard  Medical  School  in  1897. 

There  is  no  more  desirable  gift  to  a  university  than  a  fund  to 
endow  a  professorship;  and  there  is  no  more  desirable  memorial 
in  all  the  world.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  university,  it 
ensures  the  teaching  of  some  important  subject  so  long  as  the 
university  stands.  A  named  professorship  is  always  an  object 
of  desire  among  university  teachers;  because  in  the  course  of 
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centuries  each  holder  of  a  named  professorship  is  associated  with 
t  long  list  of  worthy  men  who  have  been  faithful  and  honored 
in  their  day.  Thus,  the  Hollis  Professor  of  Divinity  of  to-day  is 
associated  with  men  highly  valued  in  their  day,  who  held  the  office 
between  1721  and  1840;  while  the  Hollis  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics and  Natural  Philosophy  finds  himself  associated  with  six 
former  incumbents  of  the  chair.  The  present  incumbent  of  the 
Smith  Professorship  of  the  French  and  Spanish  Languages  and 
Literatures  finds  himself  to  be  the  successor  of  George  Ticknor, 
Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow,  and  James  Russell  Lowell;  and 
yet  the  Professorship  is  only  ninety  years  old.  Again,  from  the 
point  of  view  of|the  family  or  friends  who  erect  such  a  memorial, 
the  endowed  professorship  is  a  source  of  unfailing  satisfaction; 
because  the  memorial  serves  the  succeeding  generations  of  stu- 
dents with  unbroken  continuity  and  an  intellectual  inspiration 
to  which  the  variety  inevitable  in  successive  generations  of  teachers 
only  adds  force. 

The  Medical  School  made  several  advances  during  the  year 
under  review.  A  laboratory  of  surgical  research  for  special 
students  was  established,  an  example  which  has  been  followed 
later  by  the  Department  of  Clinical  Medicine.  A  long  course  of 
free  public  lectures  was  given  on  Saturday  evenings  and  Sunday 
afternoons,  the  object  being  to  give  open  lectures  at  the  School 
on  a  wide  range  of  medical  subjects  in  a  manner  intelligible  to 
aon-professional  hearers,  and  likely  to  inform  the  public  on 
important  topics  in  sanitation  and  contagion,  on  the  possibilities  of 
medical  and  surgical  aid,  and  on  the  progress  of  preventive  medi- 
cine. The  administration  of  the  libraries  was  greatly  improved 
at  no  little  cost;  and  in  consequence  of  these  changes  important 
gifts  of  books  have  been  made  to  the  working  libraries  of  the 
School.  Students  and  instructors  alike  enjoy  the  advantages  of 
the  new  library  administration. 

The  appointment  of  Dr.  Otto  Folin  as  Associate  Professor  of 
Biological  Chemistry  in  June  last,  indicates  the  purpose  of  the 
Medical  Faculty  and  the  Governing  Boards  to  rebuild  the  Chem- 
ical Department  of  the  Medical  School  on  a  somewhat  new  plan. 
Much  that  was  formerly  included  under  the  Chemical  Depart- 
ment of  the  Medical  School  has  gone  over  to  the  laboratories 
for  Ginical  Medicine,  maintained  in  the  hospitals  and  the  Medi- 
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cal  School,  while  the  Toxicology  formerly  included  in  the  Chemical 
Department  has  been  dropped.  The  present  purpose  is  to  de- 
velop the  chemistry  of  the  vital  processes  in  health  and  disease, 
or,  in  other  words,  to  study  the  chemical  changes  in  living  bodies 
under  normal  conditions,  and  also  in  the  presence  of  ferments 
and  toxins,  animal  or  vegetable,  and  of  anti-toxins.  The  new 
Department  will  be  closely  affiliated  with  that  of  Physiology  on 
the  one  hand  and  that  of  Pathology  on  the  other. 

The  report  of  the  Dean  of  the  Medical  School  (p.  159)  gives  a 
complete  view  of  the  varied  activities  of  the  School  as  a  place  of 
medical  and  surgical  research.  The  Warren  Museum  has  been 
re-arranged  on  a  classification  based  on  aetiology,  many  of  the 
specimens  have  been  mounted  or  remounted  for  their  better 
preservation  and  display,  and  the  labelling  of  the  Museum  has 
been  greatly  improved. 

The  choice  of  elective  work  by  the  students  of  the  fourth  year, 
p.  17S,  shows  that  the  students  cling  to  the  traditional  subjects  of 
medical  instruction,  namely,  anatomy,  clinical  medicine,  chil- 
dren's diseases,  surgery,  and  obstetrics.  The  number  of  choices 
made  of  these  several  subjects  varies  from  42  to  113,  whereas  the 
number  of  choices  in  no  other  subject  rises  above  19. 

The  summer  courses  and  the  graduate  courses  may  be  said  to 
hold  their  own.  In  the  graduate  courses,  the  individual  student 
does  not  take  so  many  different  courses  as  formerly,  because  the 
courses  are  now  longer  and  more  thorough.  In  the  summer 
courses  the  number  of  laboratory  courses  chosen  declines,  while 
the  number  of  clinical  courses  attended  increases.  Neither  of 
these  departments  of  the  Medical  School  is  as  yet  organized  and 
carried  on  in  a  way  to  develop  its  greatest  public  usefulness. 
Both  need  to  be  overhauled,  and  adapted  to  the  changed  con- 
ditions of  study  and  practice  under  which  medical  students  and 
practitioners  seek  extra  or  additional  instruction. 

The  report  of  the  Dean  of  the  Dental  School  (p.  183)  brings 
out  clearly  the  fact  that  the  scope  of  dental  instruction  and  of 
dental  practice  has  widened  much  in  late  years.  The  variety 
of  cases  treated  in  the  dental  clinics,  and  the  variety  of  the  ser- 
vices rendered  to  patients  in  the  infirmary,  increase  from  year 
to  year.     Fractured  jaws  and  cleft  palates  are  frequently  treated. 
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and  new  materials  are  brought  into  use,  such  as  porcelain  inlays 
and  tips,  gold  inlays,  and  carved  teeth. 

There  has  been  during  the  past  two  years  a  considerable  loss 
of  students  in  the  School,  which  the  Dean  thinks  is  largely  due 
to  the  advanced  entrance  requirements.  It  is  probable  that  the 
School  will  now  slowly  recover  from  the  effects  of  these  increased 
requirements;  but  a  new  building  is  necessary  in  order  to  restore 
the  prosperity  of  the  School.  The  School  has  occupied  the  old 
building  on  North  Grove  Street  since  the  Medical  School  left 
it;  but  that  building  is  remote,  unattractive,  and  not  well  adapted 
for  the  uses  of  the  dental  infirmary. 

The  Committee  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Overseers  to  visit 
the  Bussey  Institution  studied  carefully  during  1906-07  the 
condition  of  the  Institution,  and  the  range  and  the  quality  of  the 
instruction  there  provided.  Near  the  end  of  the  summer  they  sent 
in  an  admirable  report,  which  suggested  three  different  modes  in 
which  the  School  might  be  reorganized.  No  one  of  the  plans, 
however,  commanded  the  assent  of  the  entire  Committee. 

The  special  investments  in  Boston  real  estate  belonging  to 
the  Bussey  Trust  have  been  changed  and  on  the  whole  strength- 
ened during  the  past  three  years;  but  the  net  income  to  be  de- 
rived from  them,  applicable  at  the  Bussey  Institution,  is  only 
about  $7500  a  year.  Of  this  sum  $1800  is  pledged  to  instruc- 
tion in  Horticulture.  There  remains  only  enough  to  pay  the 
salary  of  one  Professor,  and  to  provide  a  moderate  appropria- 
tion for  the  maintenance  of  his  laboratory.  In  the  minds  of 
the  Visiting  Committee  and  of  the  President  and  Fellows  there 
seems  to  be  an  agreement  that  this  one  Professor  should  be  an 
expert  in  Entomology;  since  means  of  defending  the  crops  or 
products  of  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  forestry  against  noxious 
insects  are  the  greatest  need  to-day  of  these  three  great  interests. 
Such  a  Professor  would  necessarily  give  a  large  part  of  his  time 
to  research,  and  the  rest  to  the  training  of  advanced  students. 
It  is  in  contemplation  to  provide,  chiefly  at  Cambridge,  but  partly 
at  the  Bussey  Institution,  for  a  thorough  undergraduate  course 
preparatory  to  the  occupation  of  the  farmer,  just  as  there  are 
already  provided  at  Harvard  College  and  the  Bussey  Institution 
courses  preparatory  to  the  callings  of  Forestry  and  Landscape 
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Architecture.  It  is  hoped  that  a  scheme  of  this  nature  can  be 
devised  which  will  fully  utilize  all  the  resources  of  the  Bussey 
Institution,  raise  the  whole  level  of  its  work,  and  contribute  to  the 
diffusion  of  good  agricultural  instruction  and  intelligent  agri- 
cultural practice. 

During  the  year  1906-07  an  addition  to  Gore  Hall  was  made 
on  the  north  side  of  the  large  wing  built  in  1876  to  supply  a  new 
stack,  new  workrooms,  and  a  catalogue  and  delivery  room.  This 
addition  was  about  94  by  25  ft.  in  area,  and  its  external  walls 
above  the  basement  were  constructed  of  concrete  blocks.  The 
construction  was  begun  in  the  autumn  of  1906,  and  was  finished, 
with  the  exception  of  some  interior  fittings,  by  December,  1907. 
With  its  fittings  and  furniture,  the  addition  will  cost  nearly  $45,000; 
but,  on  the  whole,  the  construction  must  be  regarded  as  an  eco- 
nomical mode  of  supplying  the  new  rooms  and  the  new  faculties 
for  conducting  the  work  of  the  Library.  The  construction  is 
also  interesting  as  an  experiment  on  enlarging  Gore  Hall  by  an 
extensive  use  of  concrete  walls,  gradually  enveloping  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  original  building,  without  destroying  any  part  there- 
of, or  interfering  with  its  continuous  use.  Plans  have  been  pre- 
pared by  Professor  H.  Langford  Warren  for  a  great  enlargement 
of  the  Library,  as  regards  both  stacks  and  reading-rooms,  which 
would  bring  the  south  front  of  the  building  forward  nearly  to  the 
north  front  of  Boylston  Hall.  This  enlarged  building  would  hold 
quite  as  many  books  as  ought  ever  to  be  stored  within  the  College 
Yard,  and  would  also  provide  ample  reading-rooms,  work-rooms, 
and  rooms  for  small  classes  which  might  advantageously  hold 
their  meetings  within  the  walls  of  the  Library.  This  plan  could 
be  executed  by  the  process  of  successive  additions,  without  call- 
ing for  a  very  large  expenditure  at  any  one  time.  The  addition 
made  in  1906-07  has,  therefore,  a  high  value  as  indicating  a 
practicable  policy  for  the  future  in  enlarging  the  Library,  and  a 
good  material  to  use  in  such  enlargement 

It  was  the  Visiting  Committee  for  the  Library,  appointed  by 
the  Board  of  Overseers,  which  brought  about  the  execution  of 
this  instructive  piece  of  work,  towards  which  the  Committee 
provided  $15,000,  or  rather  more  than  a  third  of  its  cost.  The 
rest  of  the  cost  is  to  be  taken  from  an  anonymous  fund  called  in 
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the  Treasurer's  Statement  the  "Gift  for  a  New  University  Lib- 
rary Building." 

The  endowment  received  under  the  will  of  the  late  Mrs.  Sarah 
E.  Potter  (about  $196,000)  taken  with  the  earlier  endowments 
called  the  Asa  Gray  Professorship  Fund,  the  Asa  Gray  Memorial 
Fund,  and  the  Robert  Charles  Billings  Fund  will  hereafter  provide 
the  Herbarium  with  an  assured  income.  It  is  thus  definitely 
placed  on  a  permanent  footing,  as  every  such  scientific  establish- 
ment should  be,  in  order  that  its  work  may  be  planned  far  in 
advance  and  may  be  steadily  prosecuted  through  years  of  unre- 
mitting, weH-directed  labor.  The  next  need  of  the  Herbarium 
is  a  new  building;  but  this  building  should  be  planned  and  con- 
structed with  a  view  to  bringing  together  under  one  roof  all  the 
sections  of  the  Botanical  Department.  The  Curator  of  the  Her- 
barium acknowledges  anew  the  great  obligations  of  the  establish- 
ment to  the  Overseers'  Visiting  Committee,  of  which  Mrs.  Potter 
was  an  interested  and  active  member. 

AH  persons  who  remember  the  great  contributions  made  by  Asa 
Gray  to  Botanical  Science  will  rejoice  that  the  Herbarium  which 
be  founded,  and  which  bears  his  name,  is  now  sure  to  maintain 
its  high  rank  among  similar  establishments. 

One  of  the  contributions  of  the  University  to  the  great  subject  of 
Economic  Botany  is  the  supervision  given  by  the  Director  of  the 
Botanic  Garden  to  the  experiment  station  in  Cuba,  which  is  con- 
ducted on  the  sugar  estate  of  Mr.  Edwin  Farnsworth  Atkins,  and 
at  his  expense.  Mr.  Atkins  has  made  it  possible  to  conduct  there 
on  a  large  scale  difficult  experiments,  the  results  of  which  may  be 
imperilled  in  any  season  by  unfavorable  weather,  and  at  the  best 
•re  likely  to  remain  for  several  years  in  doubt.  The  station  has 
lately  obtained  a  striking  success  in  its  experiments  on  cane  seed- 
Hags.  The  Director  remarks  that  "  the  cane  seedlings  are  proving 
food  in  every  way,  and  the  last  are  the  best"  The  range  of 
topical  and  sub-tropical  species  cultivated  at  this  station  is  being 
constantly  widened.  This  coming  winter  renewed  attempts  will 
be  made  to  bring  in  the  new  caoutchouc  plants,  and  also  to  begin 
the  study  of  certain  new  varieties  of  cacao. 

The  Director  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum  announces  (p.  231)  that 
the  preparation  of  the  ground  for  the  type  collection  of  hardy 
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shrubs  has  been  finished,  and  the  collection  planted  in  nearly  a 
mile  and  a  half  of  beds  ten  feet  wide. 

A  special  subscription  was  raised  in  order  to  begin  during 
the  year  the  systematic  study  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  of  Central 
and  Western  China,  a  mountainous  region  with  a  climate  simitar 
to  that  of  the  Southern  Appalachian  region  of  North  America. 
The  Director  states  that  this  is  the  only  part  of  the  world  remain- 
ing botanically  unexplored,  the  trees  of  which  may  be  expected 
to  flourish  in  the  northern  United  States,  and  that  results  of 
scientific  and  practical  value  may  be  expected  from  the  study  of 
the  region  and  from  the  introduction  of  its  plants  into  American 
and  European  plantations.  Seeds  for  a  large  number  of  plants 
new  to  cultivation  have  already  been  received  from  the  collector 
in  charge,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  this  new  enter- 
prise will  prove  to  be  one  of  the  most  useful  pieces  of  work 
undertaken  by  the  Arboretum. 

The  diminution  in  the  number  of  students  following  the 
prescribed  four-year  courses  of  the  LawTence  Scientific  School 
reduced  somewhat  the  resort  to  the  laboratory  courses  in  the 
Division  of  Chemistry.  The  number  of  laboratory  courses  offered 
has  been  greater  during  the  past  four  years  than  in  the  preced- 
ing years.  The  number  of  research  courses  offered  has  increased 
from  four  in  1895-96  to  six  in  1906-07,  and  the  annual  elections 
of  such  courses  have  increased  from  seven  to  twenty-seven  within 
the  same  period.  Since  the  number  of  elections  of  laboratory 
courses  is  not  now  quite  so  great  as  it  was  two  or  three  years  ago, 
the  pressure  on  the  laboratories  has  a  little  diminished;  but  still 
Boylstou  Hall  is  overcrowded,  and  a  new  modem  laboratory 
for  Chemistry  is  one  of  the  urgent  needs  of  the  University. 

The  Division  of  Engineering  has  been  temporarily  somewhat 
inconvenienced  by  the  transfer  of  the  S.  B.  degree  from  the  Law- 
rence Scientific  School  to  Harvard  College;  but  the  organization 
of  the  Graduate  School  of  Applied  Science  will  unquestionably 
prove  of  great  ultimate  advantage  to  this  Division.  Already  the 
Chairman  of  the  Division  recognizes  (p.  248)  that  the  single  Com- 
mittee on  Admission  which  has  been  for  two  years  acting  on  all 
applications  for  admission  to  the  College  and  to  the  Scientific  School 
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has  enforced  improved  entrance  requirements  more  uniformly, 
and  thereby  secured  an  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  students 
who  enter  the  University  with  the  intention  of  pursuing  a  scien- 
tific profession.  He  has  observed  a  noticeable  improvement  in 
the  preparation  of  the  students,  which  has  made  the  "teaching  of 
Engineering  much  more  satisfactory."  The  Chairman  also 
states  that  the  number  of  students  who  are  working  toward  an 
engineering  degree  has  increased. 

Two  unrestricted  gifts  to  the  Observatory  of  $5000  each  have 
permitted  a  considerable  extension  in  the  work  of  publication, 
and  a  moderate  increase  in  the  number  of  competent  assistants 
employed  in  the  study  of  the  great  collection  of  astronomical 
photographic  plates.  The  Director  remarks  (p.  258),  —  "The 
amount  of  valuable  material  contained  in  these  plates  is  indeed 
vast.  Every  day  examples  occur  of  the  ease  and  economy  with 
which  astronomy  may  thus  be  advanced.  An  admirable  field  of 
work  for  women  has  been  opened,  and  a  great  increase  in  the 
number  now  engaged  in  this  work  is  much  to  be  desired."  As 
an  illustration  of  this  statement  the  "Second  Catalogue  of  Variable 
Stars"  by  Miss  Cannon  may  be  cited,  the  most  complete  work  of 
its  kind  yet  published.  Of  the  3,748  known  variable  stars,  2,909 
have  been  discovered  at  the  Harvard  Observatory.  Again,  Vol. 
60  of  the  Annals  of  the  Observatory,  No.  4,  gives  accurate  posi- 
tions of  1,777  variable  stars  discovered  by  Miss  Leavitt  in  the 
Magellanic  Clouds,  and  No.  5  of  the  same  Volume  is  a  Memoir 
on  Ten  Algol  Variables  discovered  and  discussed  by  her. 

The  Library  of  the  Observatory  —  one  of  the  finest  of  its  kind 
in  the  world  —  is  in  constant  danger  of  destruction  by  fire,  being 
scattered  through  the  rooms  of  the  Observatory  which  is  in  the 
main  a  wooden  building.  A  fire  occurred  in  the  residence  on 
March  4,  1907,  which  would  have  destroyed  the  entire  structure, 
together  with  the  east  wing,  but  for  the  efficiency  of  the  fire  depart- 
ment of  the  Observatory.  A  moderate  sum  would  erect  for  the 
Library  an  extension  of  the  detached  fireproof  building  now  used 
for  storing  the  photographic  plates. 

The  Curator  of  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  calls 
attention  {p.  262)  to  the  permanent  value  of  Louis  Agassiz's  three 
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ideas,  on  which  the  arrangement  of  the  Museum  was  based, — 
first,  synoptic  collections  exhibiting  the  principal  types  of  form 
and  structure;  secondly,  systematic  collections  with  extensive 
series  of  typical  specimens;  and  thirdly,  faunal  collections  to 
illustrate  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  animals  of  the  land 
and  the  sea.  These  ideas  "have  the  same  interest  and  importance 
they  had  when  the  Museum  was  founded  in  1859,  and  have  given 
the  Museum  an  individual  character  of  its  own."  It  is  well  to 
recall  in  this  hundredth  year  from  the  birth  of  Louis  Agassiz  the 
indebtedness  of  the  Museum  to  his  genius. 

A  new  series  of  specimens  of  bird  architecture  has  proved  to  be 
of  great  popular  interest,  although  as  yet  it  is  limited  in  extent 
Several  much  interested  experts  have  contributed  to  the  formation 
of  this  instructive  exhibit. 

An  admirable  model  of  Bora  Bora,  the  most  striking  of  the 
Society  Islands  and  an  excellent  type  of  the  structure  and  forma- 
tion of  the  coral  reefs  of  that  group,  executed  by  Mr.  George 
Carroll  Curbs,  who  spent  several  months  on  the  Island  in  1900 
at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Agassiz,  has  been  presented  to  the  Museum 
by  Mr.  Agassiz. 

The  collections  were  improved  and  enriched  in  many  directions 
during  the  year  under  review.  The  valuable  library  continues 
to  grow  at  the  rate  of  about  a  thousand  volumes  and  nearly  two 
thousand  pamphlets  a  year.  The  rate  of  publication  of  the 
Memoirs  and  Bulletin  is  fully  maintained, 

A  beginning  was  made  in  February  and  March  last  of  providing 
free  illustrated  lectures  on  popular  scientific  subjects  at  the  Uni- 
versity Museum.  The  lectures  were  given  on  Sunday  afternoons 
at  3.30  o'clock,  and  were  open  to  the  public.  The  subjects  treated 
were  all  related  to  existing  exhibits  in  different  parts  of  the  Mu- 
seum; so  that  the  auditors  could  subsequently  find  in  the  Museum 
itself  ample  illustrations  of  every  lecture.  The  subjects  were  as 
follows: — 

(1)  Meteorites,  (2)  The  Ancient  People  of  Yucatan,  (3)  Why 
the  Earth  is  believed  to  be  Millions  of  Years  Old,  (4)  Tropical 
Plants,  (5)  Volcanoes,  active  and  extinct. 

These  lectures  were  so  successful  that  it  is  intended  to  give 
another  series  during  the  present  year. 
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The  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Geology  and  Geography 
reports  (p.  274)  that  the  demand  for  graduates  of  the  Depart- 
ment to  take  positions  in  the  United  States  Geological  Survey 
and  to  teach  geology  and  geography  in  other  institutions  was 
greater  at  the  close  of  the  year  than  the  Department  could  supply. 
The  Survey  and  the  colleges  usually  prefer,  however,  young 
men  who  have  obtained  a  Doctor's  degree;  and  many  merito- 
rious young  men  lack  means  of  support  for  so  long  a  period  of 
training.  To  such  men  scholarships  or  assistantships  are  indis- 
pensable aids.  Many  excellent  students  prefer  assistantships 
to  scholarships.  This  preference  suggests  that  the  endowment 
of  assistantships  in  one  or  more  departments  of  instruction  would 
be  an  excellent  form  of  educational  endowment. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Division  of  Mining  and  Metallurgy 
gives  (p.  286)  a  demonstration  that  nearly  90  per  cent,  of  the 
graduates  of  this  Department,  which  was  established  only  in  1895, 
"are  continuing  in  the  work  for  which  they  were  trained,  and  that 
a  fair  proportion  of  them  have  already  reached  executive  positions 
of  responsibility.  On  the  financial  side,  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  average  age  of  these  men  is  about  twenty-seven  years 
(the  oldest  being  not  yet  thirty-four),  and  that  they  have  been  at 
work  on  the  average  only  a  little  more  than  four  years,  it  is  clear 
that  they  have  done  well, —  probably  decidedly  better  than  the 
average  young  doctor  or  lawyer,  and  unquestionably  better  than 
the  average  young  graduate  in  other  branches  of  engineering." 
He  prints  in  evidence  a  table  of  the  earnings  of  26  graduates  who 
are  earning  from  $1000  to  $5000  a  year. 

Mining  is  a  highly  organized  industry  requiring  large  associa- 
tions of  men  and  capital,  and  a  complex  organization,  and  it  is 
not  a  Massachusetts,  or  even  a  New  England,  industry  on  any 
large  scale.  Nevertheless,  this  Division  of  the  University  has 
already  become  distinctly  successful  from  every  point  of  view, 
and  has  demonstrated  its  success. 

For  twenty  years  explorers  and  collectors  in  North,  Central, 
and  South  America  have  been  zealously  contributing  to  the  stores 
of  the  Peabody  Museum,  —  some  of  them  employed  by  the 
Museum,  and  others  by  friends  and  supporters  of  the  Museum, 
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and  others  again,  moved  by  personal  interest  in  anthropology, 
giving  the  fruits  of  their  own  labors  in  the  field.  The  original 
building  has  once  been  enlarged;  but  there  is  urgent  need  of 
another  enlargement  which  would  close  the  gap  between  the 
present  building  and  the  southern  corner-piece  of  the  University 
Museum.  The  gap  is  one  hundred  feet  long;  so  that  large  accom- 
modations of  various  sorts  would  be  obtained,  such  as  more 
exhibition  rooms  and  work-rooms,  a  laboratory,  a  lecture-room, 
and  a  proper  library-room.  The  Museum  works  in  a  field  which 
will  soon  be  exhausted.  It  is  for  this  generation  to  complete  and 
arrange  systematically  collections  to  illustrate  American  archaeology 
and  ethnology;  for  future  generations  will  not  have  the  like 
opportunities. 

Experience  has  proved  that  the  collections  of  the  Fogg  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts  are  not  to  be  confined,  as  was  originally  proposed, 
to  reproductions  and  prints,  but  are  to  include  precious  original 
objects,  such  as  statues,  paintings,  vases,  and  metal  work.  Thus, 
in  November,  1906,  the  Museum  received  an  admirable  painting 
by  one  of  the  most  important  Flemish  masters  of  the  15th  century 
—  a  characteristic  and  beautiful  specimen  in  excellent  condition. 
It  also  received  an  ancient  statue  of  Aesculapius  in  marble.  For 
the  exhibition  of  such  objects,  the  present  building  was  not  designed, 
and  is  not  well  adapted;  so  that  there  is  already  need  of  additions 
to  the  building. 

The  Dean  of  Radcliffe  College  reports  the  completion  and 
occupation  of  a  second  hall  of  chambers,  and  the  completion  of 
the  new  library  building.  The  College  has  made  much  progress 
in  recent  years  towards  the  possession  of  a  liberal  area  of  land  and 
an  adequate  number  of  suitable  buildings.  Endowments,  the 
income  of  which  is  applicable  to  teachers1  salaries,  are  the  next 
acquisitions  which  the  friends  of  the  College  must  desire  for  it. 

The  Stillman  Infirmary  continues  to  be  very  useful,  particularly 
for  the  treatment  of  the  somewhat  numerous  surgical  cases  to 
which  the  rough  athletic  sports  give  rise,  and  for  the  isolation  of 
contagious  diseases.  Among  the  surgical  cases  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  a  relatively  large  percentage  are  injuries  and  septic  wounds 
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of  the  knee,  ankle,  and  foot.  There  was  no  serious  epidemic 
among  the  students  of  the  University  during  the  year.  Diphtheria, 
which  was  the  principal  contagious  disease  in  1905-06,  appeared 
at  the  Infirmary  with  only  four  cases  in  the  year  under  review; 
and  mumps  was  the  only  contagious  disease  which  appeared  in 
more  than  twenty  cases.  In  a  total  of  467  medical  and  surgical 
cases  at  the  Infirmary  there  was  but  one  death,  and  that  was 
from  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  —  a  disease  for  which  any  hopeful 
treatment  is  yet  to  be  discovered. 

The  service  of  the  Stillman  Infirmary  to  the  University  it  would 
be  hard  to  overstate.  It  has  relieved  the  administrative  officers 
from  constant  anxiety  about  sick  or  injured  students,  and  from 
no  little  labor  in  securing  proper  care  for  them;  for  a  small  annual 
fee  it  insures  to  every  student  in  Cambridge  the  best  possible  care 
in  case  he  is  sick  or  injured;  and  it  gives  parents  who  live  at  a 
distance  the  assurance  that  if  their  sons  fall  ill,  or  are  injured, 
they  will  immediately  receive  under  the  most  favorable  conditions 
the  best  treatment  that  medical  or  surgical  skill  can  give, 

An  interesting  experiment  was  tried  in  Memorial  Hall  from 
June  27  to  August  9,  1907,  for  the  purpo.se  of  accommodating 
members  of  the  Summer  Schools,  and  other  registered  memliers 
of  the  University.  Cereals,  bread,  rolls,  cake,  soups,  and  a  selec- 
tion of  vegetables  were  offered  on  the  American  plan  at  seventeen 
cents  a  meal;  while  meats,  fish,  eggs,  salads,  fruit,  tea,  coffee, 
chocolate,  milk,  lemonade,  and  desserts  were  offered  at  prices 
just  sufficient  to  cover  their  cost  and  the  cost  of  the  service.  These 
latter  articles  were  to  be  paid  for  only  when  ordered.  This  plan 
gave  satisfaction  to  the  persons  who  used  the  Hall ;  but  caused  a 
loss  of  $3884.62  to  the  College,  because  the  number  of  persons  who 
made  use  of  the  Hall  was  insufficient  to  meet  the  cost  of  running 
so  large  an  establishment.  This  is  the  second  summer  in  which 
it  has  proved  impossible  to  carry  on  Memorial  Hall  without  loss 
as  a  restaurant  for  a  few  hundred  persons  whose  attendance  is  not 
regular.  In  earlier  years  it  was  fount!  impracticable  to  carry  on 
Randall  Hall  for  Summer  School  students;  so  that  it  will  be 
necessary  to  close  both  Halls  in  summer  until  existing  conditions 
have  been  materiallv  modified. 
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A  university  which  desires  for  the  benefit  of  its  students  to  win 
and  maintain  a  resort  to  it  from  all  parts  of  a  continental  national 
territory  needs  some  administrative  officers  who  study  the  question 
—  how  the  facilities  and  capacities  of  the  university  may  be 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  young  men  all  over  the  country, 
or  of  their  parents  and  teachers.  This  study  is  a  difficult  one; 
but  the  best  opinion  is  that  knowledge  of  Harvard  University,  or 
of  any  one  of  its  Departments,  is  best  spread  through  former 
members  of  the  University,  and  that  circulars  and  advertisements 
are  comparatively  ineffective.  Thus,  360  persons,  mostly  teachers, 
who  were  members  of  the  Summer  School  in  Arts  and  Sciences 
in  1907,  answered  the  question  —  how  they  first  heard  of  the  Har- 
vard Summer  School.  Two-thirds  of  them  heard  about  it  from  a 
former  member  of  the  University,  a  friend  who  knew  about  the 
University,  or  through  a  reply  received  from  a  Harvard  official 
to  a  direct  inquiry.  Only  15  per  cent,  heard  of  the  Summer  School 
through  a  circular  sent  from  the  University,  an  advertisement,  or 
a  news  item  in  a  periodical.  The  inquiry  was  undertaken  because 
the  Harvard  Summer  Schools  have  felt  keenly  the  competition  of 
the  numerous  summer  schools  established  elsewhere  within  recent 
years.  Thus,  five  years  ago,  84  students  from  Maryland,  Missouri, 
and  Texas  attended  the  Harvard  Summer  School;  in  1907  there 
were  but  14  students  from  those  States.  Other  summer  schools 
have  acquired  the  influence  and  the  opportunities  of  service  which 
Harvard  has  lost.  It  is  obvious  that  the  good-will  and  active 
advocacy  of  its  graduates  and  students  are  the  best  sources  of 
any  university's  prosperity  as  regards  both  pecuniary  resources 
and  number  of  students. 

A  modification  of  the  scheme  under  which  Randall  Hall  is 
conducted  was  made  by  the  President  and  Fellows  on  the  27th 
of  May;  the  title  Manager  was  substituted  for  the  title  Steward, 
and  in  the  following  definition  of  the  powers  of  the  Manager,  the 
words  "except  the  Auditor"  were  substituted  for  the  words, 
"other  than  students."  The  new  definition  is  as  follows:  "The 
Manager  shall  make  all  purchases  of  provisions  for  the  Associa- 
tion, shall  order  all  urgent  repairs,  shall  employ  and  direct  all 
employees,  except  the  Auditor,  and  shall  have  general  care  of 
the  Hall." 
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The  last,  few  years  have  repeatedly  illustrated  the  advantages 
of  carrying  on  Memorial  Hall  and  Randall  Hall  under  two  dif- 
ferent schemes.  If  a  mistake  in  judgment  is  made  by  the  Direc- 
tors of  one  Hall,  toe  other  Hall  usually  profits  by  it;  and  many 
of  the  students  who  are  dissatisfied  with  one  of  the  Halls  resort 
forthwith  to  the  other.  The  cost  of  board  at  Memorial  Hal)  is, 
on  the  average  and  in  the  long  run,  higher  than  in  Randall  Hall; 
because  the  range  of  weekly  cost  between  the  lowest  and  the 
highest  charges  to  members  is  much  greater  at  Memorial  Hall. 
Accordingly,  in  any  period  of  business  depression  and  family 
retrenchment,  Randall  Hall  will  gain  and  Memorial  Hall  is 
liable  to  lose  members.  The  heavy  debt  of  the  Association  using 
Memorial  Hall,  a  debt  chiefly  incurred  in  1905  in  reconstructing 
the  kitchens,  store-rooms,  and  serving-room,  and  replacing  nearly 
the  whole  equipment  of  the  Hall,  is  a  severe  handicap  for  the 
Association  to  carry,  although  the  annual  payment  for  reduction 
of  the  debt  is  a  small  one,  —  so  small  indeed  that  the  debt  will, 
in  all  probability,  not  be  extinguished  witb'n  the  life  of  the  new 
"plant."  An  endowment  which  would  extinguish  the  debt 
(about  SI  70,000)  in  —  say  —  twenty  years,  and  leave  a  permanent 
maintenance  fund  of  $50,000,  would  secure  the  life  of  a  very  help- 
ful and  democratic  institution,  the  Harvard  Dining  Association. 

In  general,  the  plan  for  charging  at  the  rate  of  $20  per  course 
for  courses  taken  in  addition  to  the  number  prescribed  in  any 
year,  —  namely,  five  in  the  Freshman  year  and  four  in  any  other 
year, — worked  smoothly  in  1906-07,  and  without  raising  doubts 
or  objections  in  the  minds  of  either  officials  or  students.  On 
two  points,  however,  additional  regulations  proved  to  be  needed. 
In  the  autumn  of  1906,  the  question  arose  in  the  Bursar's  office 
as  to  the  fees  for  additional  courses  to  be  charged  Freshmen  who 
had  anticipated  some  College  studies,  as,  for  instance,  English  A. 
Were  such  Freshmen  to  be  allowed  to  take  five  courses  without 
extra  charge,  when  four  courses  were  all  that  were  required  of 
mem!  To  meet  this  difficulty  the  President  and  Fellows  adopted 
a  ru'e  that  Freshmen  be  charged  at  the  rate  of  $20  a  course,  in 
addition  to  the  general  tuition  fee  of  $150,  for  each  course  or 
half-course  taken  in  addition  to  the  amount  of  work  prescribed 
vq  each  individual  case.    At  the  same  time  the  Corporation  voted 
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that  laboratory  instruction  which  counted  for  more  than  one  course 
toward  a  student's  degree,  whether  research  work,  or  instruction 
primarily  for  graduates,  or  for  undergraduates  and  graduates, 
should  be  charged  for  at  the  usual  rates  for  as  many  courses  as 
should  represent  the  amount  of  time  devoted  to  the  subject  by 
the  student,  and  that  in  estimating  this  time  it  should  be  assumed 
that  all  of  the  student's  working  time,  not  devoted  to  other  speci- 
fied and  accepted  courses  or  occupations,  was  given  to  this  in- 
struction. 

On  Commencement  Day  a  gift  was  announced  of  (100,000 
from  the  Class  of  1882  on  the  celebration  of  the  25th  anniversary 
of  their  graduation,  the  income  to  be  used  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Corporation  "for  the  general  purposes  of  the  College."  In 
the  present  state  of  the  College  finances,  there  can  be  no  question 
that  the  income  of  this  very  welcome  fund  will  be  appropriated 
to  College  salaries. 

By  vote  of  the  Corporation  on  the  27th  of  May,  twenty-five 
University  Scholarships,  all  with  an  income  of  $150  each,  were 
added  to  the  fifteen  such  Scholarships  already  existing  in  the 
Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  It  is  the  desire  of  the 
Corporation  that  these  new  Scholarships  should  be  used  to 
promote  the  resort  to  the  Graduate  School  of  students  who  have 
received  their  first  degree  at  other  colleges,  and  particularly  of 
students  who  come  from  the  more  distant  parts  of  the  country, 
and  have  demonstrated  their  capacity  and  character  at  the  insti- 
tutions which  they  have  previously  attended. 

The  Corporation  having  observed  that  the  friends  of  the  Uni- 
versity are  sometimes  solicited  to  give  money  simultaneously  for 
several  different  objects,  thereby  creating  a  conflict  of  benevol- 
ences, and  are  sometimes  asked  to  contribute  to  the  promotion 
of  objects  which  the  Corporation  have  not  had  opportunity  to 
consider,  adopted  on  the  25th  of  February,  1907,  the  following 
vote:  — 

Voted,  That  those  who  propose  to  ask  the  general  contribution  of  the 
friends  of  the  University  for  the  erection  of  a  building,  or  for  any  other 
purpose,  are  earnestly  requested  to  confer  with  the  Corporation,  and  to 
obtain  its  approval  before  subscriptions  are  asked.  The  generosity  of  the 
givers  will  thus  be  made  most  helpful. 
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It  was  far  from  the  intention  of  the  Corporation  to  dampen  the 
teal  of  friends  who  desire  to  promote  the  cause  of  education 
through  Harvard  University.  They  only  desired  to  avoid  con- 
flicts between  differing,  simultaneous  proposals,  and  to  obtain 
early  information  themselves  about  every  movement  to  raise 
money  for  the  University  by  the  general  contributions  of  its  friends. 

Some  good  friends  of  Harvard  College  have  manifested  a  strong 
desire  to  experiment  in  Cambridge  on  the  introduction  of  the 
English  college  system,  whereby  a  group  of  students  are  lodged 
together  in  chambers  around  a  pleasant,  open  court,  and  are 
provided  with  a  chapel,  dining  hall,  common  rooms,  and  perhaps 
a  library  of  their  own,  and  there  live  in  close  contact  with  a  war- 
den, or  master,  and  a  group  of  older  students  called  fellows.  It 
is  apparently  an  essential  feature  of  this  English  method  that  the 
group  of  associated  teachers  and  fellows  should  hold  property 
of  their  own,  and,  therefore,  have  a  tolerably  independent  corpor- 
ate existence;  and  this  feature  of  the  English  system  it  would  be 
very  difficult  to  introduce  into  Harvard  University,  whose  whole 
property  is  held  by  a  single  board  —  the  President  and  Fellows. 
Nevertheless,  the  George  Smith  Bequest  seems  to  offer  a  chance 
to  try  an  experiment  on  a  group  of  halls  which  might  be  placed 
in  charge  of  a  master  supported  by  holders  of  fellowships,  and 
might  provide  for  the  students  that  live  there  common  rooms,  a 
dining  hall,  and  a  reading  room.  The  will  of  George  Smith, 
of  St.  Louis,  provided  as  follows  :  — 

'■All  the  rest  and  residue  of  my  estate,  real,  personal,  or  mixed,  or 
wheresoever  situated,  X  give,  devise,  and  bequeath  to  Harvard  University 
of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  my  alma  mater,  for  the  following  purposes, 
to  wit:  to  build  on  a  rectangular  plot  of  ground,  owned  by  said  Univer- 
sity, three  dormitories  of  equal  size  and  cost,  one  to  be  inscribed  '  The 
James  Smith,'  one  the  •  Persis  Smith,'  and  one  ■  The  George  Smith  Hall.' 
Said  fond  to  be  securely  invested  by  said  University,  and  the  accruing 
income  to  be  added  to  the  principal  until  said  principal  fund  reaches  the 
sum  of  (-150,000,  when  it  shall  be  invested  by  said  University  in  the 
above-named  three  dormitories." 

The  balance  of  this  fund  on  the  1st  of  August,  1907,  was 
$310,151,24,  and  the  fund  is  chargeable  with  an  annuity  of  $900. 
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In  seven  or  eight  years  the  fund  will  probably  reach  its  limit  of 
$450,000. 

In  the  meantime,  the  following  questions  might  be  under 
consideration  :  — 

(1)  Should  this  group  of  dormitories  be  fenced  and  barred  in 
the  English  fashion,  and  the  English  "gateing"  method  be  adopted 
for  h  ?  (2)  Would  American  students  choose  to  live  in  a  quad- 
rangle thus  arranged  ?  (3)  Should  any  provision  be  made  for  a 
chapel  and  religious  services,  and  if  so,  who  should  pay  the  cost 
of  that  establishment?  (4)  Should  the  students  living  in  these 
halls  receive  instruction  from  the  warden  and  fellows  who  also 
live  there,  and  if  so,  who  should  pay  for  that  instruction  ?  In 
other  words,  should  the  attempt  be  made  to  imitate  here  the 
relations  —  pecuniary  and  friendly  —  of  an  English  undergraduate 
to  his  college  tutor  ?  These  questions  certainly  present  consider- 
able difficulty. 

On  the  25th  of  June  the  Corporation  authorized  the  President 
to  enter  into  an  arrangement  with  the  University  of  Lyons  where- 
by an  accredited  graduate  from  that  University  might  be  admitted 
to  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  without  payment 
of  any  tuition  fee,  it  being  understood  that  a  similar  privilege 
would  be  offered  in  exchange  to  a  graduate  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity by  the  University  of  Lyons.  It  is  obvious  that  exchanges  of 
this  sort  might  be  multiplied  with  mutual  advantage  to  the  co- 
operating universities.  From  the  pecuniary  point  of  view  they 
amount  at  Harvard  University  to  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
University  Scholarships  in  the  Graduate  School.  The  University 
of  Paris  and  Harvard  University  have  made  a  similar  exchange 
for  several  years  past  with  advantage;  but  in  this  case  the  young 
men  who  represent  each  University  at  the  other,  hold  Fellowships, 
and  may  be  called  upon  to  give  some  instruction. 

In  October,  1906,  the  Corporation  received  through  the  Presi- 
dent a  memorandum  entitled  a  "Plan  for  the  Removal  of  the 
Andover  Theological  Seminary  to  Cambridge,"  the  memoran- 
dum proceeding  from  a  Committee  of  the  Trustees  of  Phillips 
Academy.  The  President  was  instructed  to  lay  the  memorandum 
before  the  Harvard  Faculty  of  Divinity  for  their  consideration. 
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The  Faculty  duly  considered  the  memorandum;  and  an  inter- 
change of  views  resulted  between  the  Faculty  and  the  President 
and  Fellows  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Committee  of  the  Trustees 
of  Phillips  Academy  and  some  members  of  the  Faculty  of 
Andover  Seminary  on  the  other.  It  later  appeared  that  the  plan 
which  resulted  from  these  conferences  was  not  capable  of  legal 
execution,  and  was,  moreover,  not  agreeable  to  the  alumni  of 
the  Seminary.  In  consequence  the  negotiation  was  abandoned 
before  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  deficit  of  1906-07  in  the  combined  accounts  of  the  Uni- 
versity, College,  Scientific  School,  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  and  Library,  was  $16,713.64  against  $59,296.31  in 
1905-06,  a  material  reduction  due,  not  to  diminished  outlays, 
but  to  increased  receipts.  These  increased  receipts  were  derived 
from  several  sources:  first,  from  the  fees  for  courses  which  stu- 
dents elected  in  addition  to  the  number  of  courses  required  of 
them;  secondly,  to  a  better  renting  of  college  rooms;  thirdly,  to 
a  small  increase  in  the  number  of  students  in  the  Departments 
named;  and  fourthly,  to  a  slightly  higher  rate  of  interest  on  the 
general  investments.  It  seems  probable  that  the  fees  from  addi- 
tional courses  will  prove  to  be  a  valuable  resource,  until  the  num- 
ber of  courses  required  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  or 
Bachelor  of  Science  shall  be  a  little  reduced,  and  three  years 
shall  be  the  usual  accepted  residence  for  either  of  these  degrees. 
When  that  time  comes,  the  only  way  to  keep  the  total  of  tuition- 
fees  up  to  its  present  level  will  be  to  increase  slightly  the  yearly 
fee  of  $150.  This  advance  has  already  been  made  for  students 
who  follow  the  old  four-year  programmes  in  the  Lawrence  Scien- 
tific School.  The  Corporation  will  charge  the  deficit  of  the 
year  to  the  Henry  L.  Pierce  Fund,  a  Fund  unrestricted  as  to 
both  principal  and  income.  It  seems  to  be  impossible  to  reduce 
the  sum  total  of  general  expenses  in  this  account,  at  least  so 
long  as  wages  and  the  cost  of  materials  remain  at  their  present 
level.  The  only  way,  therefore,  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
deficits  in  this  Department  is  to  diminish  the  number  of  sal- 
Wed  places.  This  policy  the  Corporation  began  to  put  into 
practice  two  years  ago,  and  must  continue  to  follow. 
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The  attention  of  the  Overseers  and  the  Alumni  is  respectfully 
invited  to  the  following  Reports  of  the  Deans  of  the  Faculties 
and  Schools,  and  the  Directors  of  the  Scientific  Establishments. 
They  are  necessary  to  an  understanding  of  the  present  activities 
and  policies  of  the  University. 

CHARLES  W.   ELIOT,  President. 
Cambridge,  January  7,  1908. 
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THE  FACULTY  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES. 

To  thb  President  or  the  University  :  — 

Sis,  —  I  have  the  honor  of  presenting  a  report  on  the  work  of  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  for  the  academic  year  1906-07. 

Besides  the  President,  the  Faculty  contained  seventy-seven  Pro- 
fessors, two  Associate  Professors,  fifty  Assistant  Professors,  one 
Lecturer,  twenty  Instructors,  the  Assistant  Dean  of  Harvard  College, 
the  Recorder,  and  the  Secretary  to  the  Corporation,  —  in  all  one 
hundred  and  fifty-three  members. 

Instruction  in  1906-07. 
With  the  following  list  of  courses  of  instruction  that  were  actually 
given  under  the  authority  of  the  Faculty,  I  print  a  statement  of  the 
number  and  the  classification  of  the  students  in  each  course.  The 
figures  are  those  officially  returned  to  the  Recorder  by  the  several 
instructors  at  the  close  of  the  academic  year,  and  take  no  account  of 
persons  who,  regularly  or  irregularly,  attended  the  exercises  and  did 
the  work  of  a  course  without  being  officially  recognized  as  members 
of  it.     The  abbreviations  are  those  ordinarily  nsed  in  such  lists  : — 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION  GIVEN  IN  1906-07. 
Semitic  Languages  and  History. 
ftr  Undergraduate*  and  Graduate'  :  — 

1-  Dr.  HiYirES. — Hebrew  (elementary  course).      Explanation   of   parts    of 
Genesis  and  of  the  Book  of  Psalms.  2  Jn.,  1  So.     Total  S. 

13-  Professor  G.  F.  Hookb. —History  of  Israel,  political  and  social,  till  the 
csptare  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans. 

a  Se.,  6  Jn.,  2  So.,  6  Di.    Total  15. 
It.  Professor  G.  F.  Mooaa. 

Times  to  200  a.d. 

13.  Professor  Tot.  —  History  of  the  Hebrew  Religion,  with  comparison  of  other 
Semitic  Religions.  1  Gr.,  1  So.,  7  Di.     Total  9. 

Us/-  Professor  Tot.  —  History  of  the  Bagdad  Calif  ate.       Mohammedanism  In 
Egypt  and  India;  Mohammedan  Law ;  The  Crusades;  The  Koran. 

2  Gr.,  1  Di.    Total  8. 
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Primarily  for   Graduates:  — 

B.  Professor  Tor. — Hebrew  (second  c< 

Prophets  and  the  Poetical  Books. 

3*.  Dr.  H*tnkb. — Classical  Aramaic  (second  course).  1  Di.  Total  1. 

{4.  Dr.  Hatnbs.—  Assyrian.  1  So.  Total  1. 

J7.  Dr.  Hathbj. — Arabic.    BrQnnow's  Chrestomathy.  1  So.  Total  1. 
JB.  Prof e»or  Toy.  —  Arabic  (second course).    The  Moallakat ;  Motenebbi;  Ibn 

Halduu;   The  Koran.  1  Di.  Total  1. 

Indie  Philology. 

Fvr  Under  graduate  i  and  Graduate/ 1  — 

lalkf.  Professor  Lahxam.  — Elementary Sanskrit.  1  Gr.,  1  Se.    Totals. 

Primarily  for  Graduates  ;  — 

{3  lhf.  Professor  Lankan.  —  Vedic  Sanakrit.    Introduction  to  the  language  and 

literature  of  the  Vedas.     Hymns  of  the  Atharra-Veda,  the  Rig-Veda,  etc. 

1  Gr.,  1  So.,  1  R.    Total  S. 

—  Vedic  Sanskrit.     Continuation  of  the  study  of  the 

1  Gr.,  1  So.     Total!. 

19.  Dr.   Woods.  —  Philosophical   Sanskrit.      Patau)  all's    Commentary   on   the 

Toga  philosophy  (Yogabhashya),  with  selections  from  the  Sankhja  books. 

1  Or.,  1  So.    Total  S. 

Course  op  Special  Studt. 

tSOe*.  Professor  Laiwak. — Weekly  meeting*  at  the  instructor's  study  for  the 

rapid  reading  of  Sanskrit  or  Pali  texts.        1  Gr.,  I  So.,  1  Instr.     Total  S. 

The  Classics. 
Primarily  for  Undergraduate* :  ■ — 

67.  Dr.  C.  N.  Jackson.  —  Course  for  Beginners. 

9  Se.,  8  So.,  8  Fr.,  8  Sp.     Total  IS. 

A.  Dr.  E.  Cast.  —  Greek  Literature.     Homer,  Odyssey;  Euripides  and  Aristo- 

phanes. 1  Se.,  e  So.,  IS  Fr.    Total  19. 

B.  Asst.  Professor  Harris,  and  Drs.  C.  N.  Jackson  and  E.  Cast. —  Greek 

Literature.      Plato;    Lyiias;    Xenophon;    Elegiac,    Iambic,    and    Lyric 
Poets  ;  Euripides.     Lectures  on  the  History  of  Greek  Literature. 

2  So.,  64  Ft.     Total  66. 
rse). 

8  Fr.     Total  9. 

la  '*/■  Aset-  Professor  Harms.  — Greek  Literature.    The  Period  of  Athenian 
Supremacy.     Herodotus;  Aeschylus;  Plutarch. 

8  Ju.,  6  So.,  6  Fr.     Total  14. 

lb'hf.  Dr.  E.  Cart.  —  Greek  Literature.    The  Period  of  Athenian  Supremacy. 

Thocydldes;  Aristophanes;  Sophocles.  5  So-,  6  Fr.     Total  10. 
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1  Ant.  Prof eaaora  Gulick  and  Harbisj. —  Greek  Literature.  Aristophanes ; 
Tnucydides;   Aeacbylns ;  Sophocles,  1  Ju..  18  So.,  1  Sp.     Total  30. 

SI/,  int.  Professor  Harris.  —Greek  Prose  Composition  (second  course). 

1  Gr.,  1  Se.,  3  Ju.,  S  So.     Total  12. 

B.  Professor*  Howahd  and  Clifford  B.  Moons,  Associate  Professor  C.  P. 
Pimum,  Asat.  Professor  E.  K.  Rand,  and  Dr.  Pbasb.  —  Latin  Litera- 
ture.    LiTy;  Horace;  Terence. 

1  Se.,  1  Ju.,  9  So.,  189  Fr.,  2  Sp.     Total  162. 
Mkf.  Awt.  Profossur  E.  K.  Rasd.—  Latin  Composition  (first  course).   Trans- 
lation of  English  narrative.  1  Jn.,  2  So.,  18  Fr.,  1  Law.    Total  17. 
1.  Professor  Clifford  H.  Moobb  and  Associate  Professor  C.  P.  Parksr. — 
Latin  Literature.     Tacitus;  Horace;  Catullus. 

2  Jn.,  28  So.,  1  Sp.     Total  26. 
ta'hf,  Aast.  Professor  E.  K.  Rand. —  Latin  Literature.      General  View  of 
Latin  Poetry.  1  Gr.,  2  Se.,  2  Ju.,  6  So.,  1  Fr.,  1  Sp.     Total  18. 

JJ'V-  Atst.  Professor  E.  K.  Rum.  — Latin  Literature.     Tacitus. 

1  Gr.,  2  Ju.,  6  So.,  1  Fr.,  1  Sp.     Total  11. 

*  if.  Professor  Clifford  H.  Mookb.  —  Latin  Composition  (second  course). 

1  Se.,  1  Jn.,  8  So.,  1  Fr.    Total  11. 

ftr  VntLtTijraduatts  and  Graduates :  — 

8.  Professor  Weir  Surra. — Greek  Literature.  Demosthenes;  Aeschines; 
Aeschylus;  Sophocles ;  Aristophanes.  S  Gr.,  1  Se.,  7  Ju.     Total  11. 

7  i].  AM.  Professor  Onucx.— Greek  Prose  Composition  (third  coarse). 

G  Gr.,  2  Se.     Total  8. 
».  Professor  Ropbs.  —  Introduction  to  the  Stady  of  the  New  Testament.    The 
Origin  and  History  of  the  New  Testament  Writings;  the  Teaching  of 
Jesus  Christ  and  of  the  New  Testament  Authors. 

2  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  Ju.,  8  So.,  1  Fr.,  8  Di.    Total  16. 
8.  Professor    Goodwin   and    Associate   Professor   C.    P.   Pabkbb, —  Plato; 
Aristotle.     Surrey  of  Greek  Philosophy  from  Thales  to  Aristotle. 

6Gr.,lSe.  Totals. 
17  'if.  A  sit.  Professor  Harris.  —  Greek  Literature.  Four  Flays,  with  studies 
of  their  influence  in  Art  and  in  the  Drama  of  later  ages.  For  1906-07  s 
Aeschylus  (Choephoroe),  Sophocles  (Oedipus Tyrannus),  Euripides  (Bee- 
ch**), Aristophanes  (Wasps).  1  Gr.,  4  Se.,  2  Jn.,  8  So., 8  Fr.  Total  13. 
10.  AM.  Professor  Gulick.  — The  Life  of  the  Ancient  Athenian*,  described  and 
illustrated  by  the  aid  of  the  Literature  and  of  the  Monuments. 

2  Gr.,  18  Se.,  27  Ju.,  25  So.,  S  Sp.,  1  Sc.     Total  76. 

11-  Professor  J.  W.  White.  —  History  of  the  Greek  Drama.     Lectures  on  the 

Dramatic  Art  and  Literature  of  the  Greeks,  and  on  the  influence  of  the 

Greek  drama  on  Modern  Literature.     Aeschylus;  Sophocles;  Euripides; 

Aristophanes.  5  Gr.,  39  Se.,  89  Jn.,  G6  So.,  1  Fr.,  4  Sp.     Total  118. 
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-  Latin    Literature.      Snetonlni ;     Pliny ;     Juvenal ; 

3  Gr.,  4  So.,  11  Jn.,  2  So.     ToUl  19. 

Jhf.  Associate  Professor  C.  P.  Pabkeb. —  Latin  Composition  (third  course). 

8  Gr.,  1  8e.,  1  Jo.    ToUl  10. 

8.  Professor  Muton  Wauke*  and  Associate  Professor  C.  P.  Pabksk. — Latin 

Literature.    Cicoro  ;  Lucretiua ;  Plautna. 

8  Or.,  8  Se.,  1  Ja.,  1  Fr.    ToUl  10. 


Primarily  for  QradutUa  :  — 

Classical  Philology. 
J36 *Kf.  Professor  Clifford  U.  Moobe.  —  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Claaai  ■ 
cai  Studios  and  to  the  Interpretation  and  Criticism  of  Classical  Authors. 


7Gr.,3  3e.     Total  10. 


J4*  •«/.  Asat.  Professor  GiiLrcs.  —  Thncydides.  1  Gr.,  1  R.     ToUl  S. 

ITS.  Profeaaor  ftopss.—  The  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  8  Di.,  3  ft.     ToUl  4. 


tWhf.  Professor  Rona.  —  The  Acts  of  the  Apostlea.        1  Di.,  1  ft.     ToUl  6. 

68.  Professor  Mintok  Wabben.  - 

16  'hf.  Asat.  Professor  E.  E.  Rand.  — The  History  of  Pastoral  Literature. 
The  Classical  Pastoral  and  the  Latin  Pastoral  of  the  Middle  Ages  and 
the  Renaissance.  5  Gr.     ToUl  6. 

{41  l\f.  Professor  Clipfosd  H.  Moobe.  — The  Roman  Historians  to  Tacitus. 

6Gr.,2R.     ToUl  8. 
t42.  Profeaaor  Weib  Smyth.  —  History  of  Later  Greek  Literature  (the  Alexan- 
drian and  Roman  periods).  7  Gr.,  1  Se.,  4  R.     ToUl  IS. 

30  *Kf.  AsBt.  Professor  Guuci.  —  Introduction  to  Greek  Palaeography. 

6  Or.,  1  Se.     ToUl  7. 

31  *hf.  Professor  Mtnton  Wabben.™  The  Elements  of  Oscan  and  Umbrian. 

1  Gr.     ToUl  1. 
JC5  'hf.  Professor   Mnrrosr   Wabrks.  —  Interpretation   of    Latin    Inscriptions 
important  for  their  Language  or  Content.  4  Gr.,  3  R.     ToUl  6. 

61  '*/.  Professor  Howaid.- Roman  Political  Antiquities.         9  Gr.     Total  9. 
J67.  Asst.  Professor  Chase.  —  Pansaniaa,  with  special  reference  to  the  Moun- 
menU  of  Delphi  and  OljmpU.  2  R.     ToUl  2. 

64.  Aitt.  Professor  Chask.  —  General  Introduction  to  Classical  Archaeology. 

2  Gr.,  3  Se.,  1  Ju.     ToUl  6. 
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20.     The  Srmihart  or  Classical  PkdvOloot, 
.  Professors  ¥m    Sutth  and  Howard,  Directors  for  1906-07.  —  Training  in 
philological  criticism  and  research.     Text-criticism  and  interpretation  of 
Greek  and  Latin  authors  :  for  1906-OT,  Aeschylns  and  Suetonius. 

5Gr.     Total  G. 
English. 
Ehqlish  Composition. 
JViswWiy  for  Undergraduates;  — 

A.  Professor*  Bniooa  and  Hdrlddt,  Dm.  Webbtbb,,  Grbunocoh,  and  Hutchi- 
soh,  Messrs.  Nutter,  Stearns,  Hbbset,  Post,  L.  Lewis,  Brooks, 
Chase,  Hatch,  and  Shifhebd. —  Rhetoric  and  English  Composition. 

IS  So.,  394  Fr.,  99  Sp.,  34  Sc.     Total  636. 
BC\f.  Hr.  T.  Hall.  —  English  Composition. 

S  So.,  8  Ft.,  8  Sp.,  21  Sc.     Total  61. 
It.  Dr.  Matnadlek,  and  Messrs.  Couks  and  McNeill.  —  English  Composition. 
IS  Se.,  19  Jr.,  37  So.,  3  Fr.,  7  Sp.,  1  Sc,  1  Bu.     Total  73. 
SI'*./-  Mr-  W-  R-  Castle,  Jr.  — English  Composition. 

3  Ju.,  18  So.,  17  Fr.,  8  Sp.    Total  34. 
Dlw'kf.  Mr.  W.  R.  Castle,  Jr.,  and  Messrs. Bellows,  Blake,  and  Stoddard. 

—  English  Composition. 

1  Se.,  6  Ju.,  97  So.,  108  Fr.,  9  Sp.,  8  Sc.     Total  387. 
IS.  Professor  Baker  and  Mr.  Ciietis.  —  The  Forms  of  Public  Address. 

1  Gr., 6  Se.,  40  Ju.,  IS  So.,  2  Sp.     Total  64. 
BO**/.  Professor  Baker  and  Mr.  Curtis. —  Debating. 

8  Se.,  7  Jr.,  4  So.,  1  Sp.     Total  SO. 
ftr  Undergraduate*  and  Graduates  .-  — 

13.  Hr.  Coklaxd- — English  Composition. 

3  Gr.,  8  So.,  7  Jn.,  4  So.,  1  Fr.,  6  Sp.    Total  39, 
Primarily  for  Graduates  .-  — 
*■  Professor  Bsroos.  —  English  Composition  (advanced  course) . 

14  Gr.,  7  Se.,  «  Ju.,  6  So.,  1  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  1  Di.,  1  Law.     Total  84- 

English  Litkbatcbb. 
Primarily  for  Undergraduates:  — 
1  ty.  Professors  Bbigob,  Wendell,  Kittrrdqe,  and  Baku,  and  Hr.  T.  Hall. 

—  English  Literature.     History  and  Development  of  English  Literature 
in  outline.  1  Gr.,  186  Fr.,  S  Sp.     Total  144. 

Per  Undergraduate!  and  Graduate*  ;  — 

*•'*/.  Dr.  Webster.— Anglo-Saxon. 

16  Gr.,  8  Se.,  8  Ju.,  1  Fr.,  1  Sp.     Total  88. 
L  Professors  F.  N.  Robinson  and  Scbofteld,  —  English  Literature.   Chaucer. 

17  Gr.,  7  Se.,  1  Jr.,  8  So.,  3  Sp.     Total  80. 
*■  Professor  Kittrrdgb. — English  Literature.    Shakspere. 

SG  Gr.,  16  Se.,  38  Ju.,  88  So.,  2  Fr.,  7  Sp.     Total  94. 
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11*  "A/-  Professor  1 

llb'hf.  Professor  Nbilbon. - 

Total  se. 

tia'hf.  Dr.  Maykadibb. —  English  Literatore  of  the Elizabethan  Period.   From 
Towel's  Miscellany  to  the  death  of  Spenser  (1067-1399). 

S  Of.,  9  Se.,  5  Ju.,  6  So.,  1  Fr.,  S  Sp.     Total  36. 
la  xhf.  Dr.  Gbbbnouoh  and  Mr.  W.  R.  Castle,  Jr.  —  English  Literature  of  the 
Period  of  Queen  Anne.      From   the   delta  of  Dryden   to  the  death  of 
Swift  (1700-1745). 

6  Or.,  18  So.,  38  Jn.,  19  So.,  S  Fr.,  2  Sp.,  3  Sc.     Total  70. 
74  'hf.  Professor   Bliss    1'erby. —  Engliih  Literature.      From   the   death  of 
Swift  to  the  Publication  of  the  Lyrical  Ballads  (1745-1798). 

81  Gr.,  36  Se.,  63  Jn.,  66  So.,  84  Fr.,  15  Sp.,  3  Be.,  1  Di.     Total  817. 

8a  'hf.  Professor  Neilbon  and  Dr.  Hctcbiboh. —  English  Literature.    From 

die  publication  of  the  Lyrical  Ballad*  to  the  death  of  Scott  (1798-1883). 

18  Or.,  30  Se.,  37  Jn.,  36  So.,  9  Fr.,  4  Sp.     Total  104. 

Sh'kf.  Mr.  Copelahd  and  Dr.  Hetchisob.  —  English  Literature.     From  the 

death  of  Scott  to  the  death  of  Tennyton  (1832-1893) . 

6  Gr.,  10  Se.,  15  Jn.,  24  So.,  7  Fr.,  7  Sp.,  1  Sc.    Total  70. 
87 'V-  Dr-  Matnadikh.  —  English  Literature.    The  Story  of  King  Arthur. 

19  Se.,  87  Jn.,  28  So.,  2  Fr.,  2  Sp.    Total  78. 
88  hf.   Professor  Wendell. —  English  Literature.     The   Literary   History   of 
America.  8  Gr.,  4  Se.,  6  Jn.,  9  So.,  1  Fr.,  6  Sp.     Tout  84. 

48 'hf.  Professor  Burans. — Browning. 

10  Gr.,  8  Se.,  5  Jn.,  8  So.,  1  Fr.,  1  Sp.     Total  88. 
Primarily  for  Graduate!  :  — 
19*V-  Professor  F.  N.  Bobihjoh.  —  Historical  English  Grammar. 

4  Gr.    Total  4. 
81**/.  Professor  Kittbbdge.—  Anglc-Saion.     Beowulf. 

21  Gr.,  1  Se.     Total  82. 
4.  Professors  F.  N.  Bobikbom  and  Neilbon.  —  Early  English.    English  Litera- 
ture from  1300  to  1450.     Maimer's  Altenglische  Sprachproben. 

14  Or.,  1  Se.    Total  IS. 

14.  Professor  Bazbb.  —  English  Literature.    The  Drama  from  (he  Miracle  Plays 

to  the  Closing  of  the  Theatres.         85  Gr.,  8  Se.,  8  Jo.,  8  Sp.    Total  87. 

89.  Professor  Bakbb.  —  English  Literature.     The  Drama  in  England  from  1841 

to  1900.  6  Gr.,  7  Se.,  6  Jn.,  6  So.,  8  Sp.    Total  27. 

49  'hf.  Professor  Nbilboh.  —  Shakspere.     Study  of  Special  Topic*. 

8Gr.,  1  Jn.,  3  So.    Total  11. 

Courses  op  S  fecial  Stud  v. 
20.  The  instructors  in  English  held  themselves  ready  to  assist  and  advise  com- 
petent Graduate  Students  who  might  propose  plans  of  special  study  In  the 
language  or  literature  of  the  periods  or  in  the  topics  mentioned  below. 
Such  plans,  however,  must  in  each  case  have  met  the  approval  of  the 
Department. 
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Periods. 

b.  Professor  Kitthedge.  —  Middle  English.  I  Or.     Total  1. 

c.  Professor  Neilsom.—  Modem  English  Literature.  8  Or.     Total  S. 

g.  Professor  Biker.  —  The  English  Drunk :  its  history,,  and  its  relation 
to  Continental  Drama.  2  Gr.     Total!. 

h.  Professor  Wendell.  —  The  Literary  History  of  America. 

1  Gr.     Total  I. 
Public  Speaking. 
Primarily  for  Undergraduate*:  — 
1.  Messrs.  Hills  and  Willard.—  Voice  Cultivation. 

2  Be-,  4  Jo.,  8  So.,  12  Fr.,  *  8p.    Total  80. 


Shf.  Asst.  Professor  Winter  and  Mr.  Hills.  —  Masterpieces  of  Public  Dis- 
course. 9  Se.,  6  ,lu.,  9  So.,  4  Fr.,  2  Sp.     Total  30. 

4 hf.  Asst.  Professor  Winter  and  Mr.  Hills.  —  Dramatic  Interpretation. 

1  Se.,  *  Ju.,  8  So.,  1  Fr.,  8  Sp.     Total  12. 

Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures. 

Primarily  for  Undergraduate*:  — 

A.  Asst.  Professor  Biekwirth,  assisted  by  Drs.  Colwkll  and  Sturtevakt, 

Messrs.  Brigos,  Lirder,  and  Stewart,  and  Dr.  Goebel. —  Elementary 

2  Gr.,  4  Se.,  5  Ju.,  44  So.,  235  Fr.,  27  Sp.,  13  Sc.     Total  330. 

B.  Mr.  W.  G.  Howard.  —  Elementary  Course  (counting  as  tiro  courses) . 

2  So.,  13Fr.,6Sp.     Total  21. 
0.  Drs.  Boebche  and  Stprtevant —  German  Prose  and  Poetry. 

6  So.,  26  Fr.,  4  Sp.,  2  Sc.     Total  37. 
la.  Asst.  Professor  Walz  and  Dr.  Colwell.  — German  Prose  and  Poetry. 

1  Gr.,  2  Se.,  1  Ju.,  8fi  So.,  11  Fr.,  4  Sp.     Total  66. 
lb.   Ore.  Stdrtevakt  and  Colwell. — German  Prose.     Subjects  in  History 
and  Biography.  1  Gr.,  1  Se.,  5  Ju.,  43  So.,  12  Fr.,  3  Sp.     Total  66. 

It.  Dr.  Sturtbvant.  —  German  Prose,  narrative  and  descriptive. 

1  Se.,  3  Ju.,  8  So.,  7  Fr.,  5  Sp.,  6  Sc,  1  Bu,     Total  31. 
Fhf.  Dr.  Boesche.  —  Practice  in  speaking  and  writing  German  (first  course). 

2  Ju.,  7  So.,  E  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  1  Sc.     Total  16. 
B hf.  Dr.  Goebel.  —  Practice  in  speaking  and  writing  German  (second  course) . 

2Se.,  1-Ju.,  1  So.     Total  4. 
2a.  Professor  von  Jagemann  and   Dr.  Boesche.  —  Introduction  to  German 
Literature  of  the  Eighteenth  anil  Nineteenth  Centuries.     Leasing,  Goetbe, 
and  Schiller.      German  Ballads  and  Lyrics. 

1  Se.,  4  Ju.,  11  So.,  40  Fr.,  3  Sp.,  1  Sc.     Total  60. 
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2b.  Professor  U.  3.  White  and  Mr.  Libdbr.  —  Introduction  to  German  Litera- 
ture of  the  Eighteenth  Mid  Nineteenth  Centuries.  Leasing,  Goethe,  and 
Schiller.     German  Ballade  and  Lyrics. 

3  Se.,  18  Jn.,  27  So.,  82  Fr.,  5  Sp.     Total  85 

8.  Ant.  Protestor  Bibrwieth. —  Schiller  and  his  Time.     Der  Dreissigjiihrige 

Krieg;  Wallenstein;  Maria  Stuart;  Die  Jungfran  von  Orleans ;  Die  Brant 

TonMessina;  Gedichte.  1  Se.,  5  Ju,  10  So.,  8  Fr.,  1  Sp.     Total  80. 

4.   Asst.  Professor  Wale.  —  Goethe  and  his  Time.      Works  of  the  Storm  and 

Stress  Period ;   Autobiographical  Works ;   Poems ;    Egmont ;    Tphigenie ; 

Tasso;  Faust.  7  Se.,  22  Jo.,  28  So.,  5  Ft.,  2  Sp.     Total  64. 

26  'hf.  Professor  Francke,  assisted  by  Mr.  E.  H.  P.  Ghossmahn,  —  History  of 

German  Literature  in  outline. 

29  Se.,  30  Ju.,  50  So.,  7  Fr.,  4  Sp.,  1  Sc.     Total  121. 
for  Undtrgradvalet  and  Graduate*  :  — 

Ghf.  Dr.  Boeschb. —  German  Grammar  and  practice  in  writing  German 
(advanced  course).  2  Gr.,  1  Se.     Total  8. 

6'hf.  Professor  Kuhnekaxn  (University  of  Breslau).  —  Die  Bltuezeit  der 
deulschen  Literatur  im  achtzehnten  Jahrhundert. 

3  Gr.,  8  Se.,  S  Jn.,  6  So.    Total  20. 
19  'hf.  Professor  KPiineman  (University  of  Breslau).  —  Das  deutsche  Drama 
der  Gegenwart.  3  Gr.,  6  Se.,  9  Jn.,  6  So.,  11  R.    Total  86. 

36a  'hf.  Mr.  W.  G.  Howard.  —  German  Literature  in  the  first  half  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century.    Kleist;  Uhland;  Heine. 

2  Gr.,  4  Se.,  3  Ju.,  1  So.,  2  Sp.    Total  12. 
261 "A/-  Mr.  W.  G.  Howard.  — German  Literature  in  the  second  half  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century.     The  Development  of  the  Novel  and  the  Drama. 

3  Gr.,  2  Se.,  1  Ju.,  9  So.,  1  Sp.    Total  9. 
81.  Professor  H.  S.  White.  —Heine's  Life  and  Works. 

6  Se.,  7  Ju.,  14  So.,  1  Sp.    Total  27. 

8.  Asst.  Professor  Walz German  Literature  in  the  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth 

Centuries.      Nibelungenlied ;    Kudrnn ;    Hartmann ;    Wolfram ;    Walther 
von  der  Vogelweide.     Translation  Into  modern  German. 

4  Gr.,  4  Se.,  3  Ju.,  2  So..     Total  18. 
Primarily  for  Graduate*  :  — 

\llahf.  Professor  Frances.  —  The  early  Romantic  Movement  in  Germany, 
with  special  reference  to  the  ideals  of  life  underlying  it. 

4  Gr.,  1  So.,  2  R.    Total  7. 
tit* 'hf.   Professor  von  Jamhajts-  —  Gothic.     Introduction  to  the   study  of 
Germanic  Philology.     General  Introduction ;  Phonology. 

7  Gr.,  1  Se.,  4  R.     Total  12. 
J126*A/.  Professor   von  Jaoehafk.  —  Introduction  to  the  study  of  Germanic 
Philology  (continued).     Morphology;  Etymology.  8  Gr.     Totals. 

J16  'V-  Dr-  Gokhel.  —Old  High  German.  3  Gr.     Total  S. 

J21.  Professor  von  J  age  mass.  —  History  of  the  German  Language,  with 
special   study  of  selected  topics.  2  Gr.    Total  2. 

16  'hf.  Professor  Kittbbdob.  —  Germanic  Mythology.  1  Se.     Total  1, 
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Suiihabt  Courses  . 
IXkt.  Professor  Fbancbk.  —  The  Mediaeval  Religious  Dram*.    S  Gr.     Total  2. 


NlT  HEEL  AN  D  ]  S  H . 

Far  Undergraduates  and  Graduates  :  — 
1  '*/-  Dr.  H.  pi  W.  Fuller.  —  Dutch  grammar.  1  Gr.,  1  So.     Total  8. 

EfcumiMfua. 

Far  Undergraduate*  and  Qraduatei ;  — 

1  'if.  Professor  ScHorwLD.  —  Diino- Norwegian.  An  in  trod  nation  to  the  study 
of  the  Danish  and  Norwegian  languages  and  literatures.  Practice  in  the 
ipoken  language.  3  Gr.,  8  Se.,  4  So.,  1  Fr.     Total  11. 

Romance  Languages  and  Literatures. 

Prima/rUy  for  Undergraduate* :  — 

A.  Mr.  Church mab,  and  Messrs.  Axlard  and  Bauliq. —  Elementary  Course. 
8  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  .Tu.,  IS  So.,  87  Fr.,  40  Sp.,  2  Sc.,  3  Bu.    Total  134. 

lc  Mr.  Hawkxks.  —  Beading,  translation,  grammar,  and  composition. 

1  So.,  8  Fr.,  8  Sp.,  8  Sc.     Total  IS. 

14.  Asst.  Professor  Babbitt,  Dr.  H.  A.  1'otter,  and  Messrs.  Hawkins  and 
Smbrs. —  French  Prose,  historical  and  general.  Translation  from  French 
Into  English.  5  Ju.,  38  So.,  84  Fr.,  16  Sp.,  1  Sc.     Total  78. 

la.  Associate  Professor  on  SuxicanAST  and  Mr.  Bbun.  —  Reading,  transla- 
tion, grammar,  and  composition.   8  Ju.,  3G  So.,  93  Fr.,  11  Sp.     Total  60. 

lc.  Ami.  Professor  Mabcod,  Dr.  M.  A.  1'otter,  and  Messrs.  Lincoln, 
Bafljo,  Hawkins,  and  Post.  —  French  Prose  and  Poetry.  Moliere  ; 
Beaumarchais ;  Lamartine;  Victor  Hugo;  Alfred  de  Musset;  Balzac; 
Rostand.     Composition.  9  Ju.,  18  So.,  74  Fr.,  4  Sp.     Total  105, 

*a-  Am.  Professor  C.  H.  C.  Wnwar,  and  Messrs.  Bsua  and  Spiers,  —  French 
Prose  and  Poetry.  Comeille;  Racine;  Moliere;  Victor  Hugo;  George 
Sand;  Alfred  de  Hawet;  Sainte-Beuie ;  Rostand.     Composition. 

1  Gr.,  3  Se.,  9  Ju.,  35  So.,  71  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  1  Sc.     Total  110. 

>  Mr.  Biuuo.  — French  Composition  (elementary  conns). 

4  Ju.,  2  So.,  1  Sp.     Total  7. 

*  '*/■  Mr.  Brun.  — French  Composition  (intermediate  course). 

8  Gr.,  9  Se.,  10  Ju.,  18  So.,  8  Fr.     Total  87. 
***/■  Mr.  Brum.  —  French  Composition  (advanced  course). 

1  Gr.,  1  Se.,  5  Ju.,  3  So.,  3  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  2  Se.     Total  15. 
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For  Undergraduates  and  Graduate*;  — 
Be.  Professor  Geandgbnt.  — General  view  of  French  Literature. 

2  (Jr.,  4  Se.,  4  Ju.,  G  So.,  1  Fr.,  1  Sp.     Total  18. 

6.  Associate  Professor  de  Setmiohkabt — General  view  of  French  Literature. 

1  Gr.,6Se.,  30  Ju.,  4*  So.,  2  Fr.    Total  78. 
H'hf.  Aitt.  Professor   Marcou. —  French  Lyric  Poetry  from  Villon  and  the 
Fifteenth  Century  to  the  present  time.  1  Gr.,  1  Be.     Total  2. 

16.  Mr.  Allard.  —  The  French  Drama.  In  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

2  Gr.,  2  Se.,  4  So.     Total  8. 

7.  Associate  Professor  on  Sumiohrast.  — French  Literature  In  the  Nineteenth 

Century.  2  Gr.,  7  5e.,  IS  Jn.,  8  So.     Total  28. 

9.  Asst.  Professor  C.  H.  C.  Wright. — French  Literature  in  the  Seventeenth 

Century.  4  Se.,  1  Ju.      Total  G. 

10.  Asst.  Professor  C.  H.  C.  Wbioht.  —  French  Literature  in  the  Sixteenth 

Century.  2  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  So.    Total  4. 

Primarily  for  Graduate/:  — 
12.  Professor  Sheldon. —  Old  French  Literature.     The  national  Epic  Poetry 

(the  Chansons  de  geste).  1  Gr.     Total  1. 

Primarily  for  Undergraduate ;  — 

1.  Asst.   Professor  Ford,   and   Messrs,   Wilkihs   and   Post.  —  Elementary 

Course.  1  Gr.,  8  Ju.,  16  So.,  6  Fr.,  1  Sp.    Total  81. 

Par  Undergraduates  and  Graduates  I  — 

8.  Hr.   Wilkims.  —  Modern  Italian  Literature.      Prone   and   Poetry   of  the 

Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Centuries. 

1  Se.,  1  Ju.,  8  So.,  1  Fr.,  2  Sp.    Total  8. 

2.  Ant.  Professor  Fobo.  —  Italian  Literature  of  the  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth 

Centuries.     Torquato  Two ;  Ariosto;  Maehiavelli;  Benrenuto  Cellini. 
8  Gr.,  8  Se.,  1  Ju.,  2  So.,  1  Fr.     Total  10. 
10.  Professor  Gbandobnt.  —  The  Works  of  Dante,  particularly  the  Vita  Nuova 
and  the  Divine  Comedy.  6  Gr.,  6  Se.,  1  Ju.,  8  So.     Total  18. 

Spanish. 
Primarily  for  Undergraduate*  .-  — 
1.  Dr.  M.  A.  Pottbe,  and  Messrs.  Lincoln,  Hawkins,  andWiLEDfs.  —  Elemen- 
tary Course.  17  Ju.,  34  So.,  19  Fr.,  3  Sp.,  1  Sc.     Total  74. 
For  Undergraduates  and  Graduate*  i  — 
4  hf.  Asst.  Professor  Ford.  —  A  general  view  of  Spanish  Literature. 

2  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  Ju.,  8  So.,  1  Fr.,  1  Sc.     Total  9. 
.  2.  Asst.  Professor  Marcou.  —  Spanish  Literature  of  the  Sixteenth  and  Seven- 
teenth Centuries.     Cervantes;  Lope  de  Vega;  Calder6n. 

3  Gr.,  5  Se.,  2  Ju.,  4  So.     Total  14. 
Primarily  for  Graduate* :  — 

{8.  Asst.  Professor  Ford.  —Early  Spanish.     The  Poem  of  the  Cid.     Spanish 
Literature  to  the  Fifteenth  Century.  7  Or.,  1  Se.,  1  R.    Total  9. 
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Romance  Philology. 

Primarily  for  Graduate*  t  — 
3.  Professor  Sheldon. —  Old  French.     Phonology  and  inflections.    The  oldest 


i.  Professor  GhaNdoBKT. —  Provencal.      Language  and  literature,  with  selec- 
tions from  the  poetry  of  the  troubadours.  7  Gr.,  1  Inetr.     Total  8. 
hkf.  Professor  Grandgent.—  Low  Latin.  6  Gr.,  2  R.     Total  8. 
6  'ft/.  Asst.  Professor  Ford.  —  Portuguese.     Language  and  Literature.     Old 
Portuguese  lyric  verse:  Gil  Vicente;   8a  de  Miranda;  Canoes. 

6  Gr.,  2  So.,  1  Inatr.     Total  9. 
Celtic. 
Primarily  for  Graduate* :  — 
I'hf.  Professor  F.  N.  Robinson.  —  Old  Irish.     General  introduction  to  Celtic 
Philology.  4  Gr.     Total  *. 

2'hf.  Professor  F.  N.  Robinson.  —  Middle  Irish.     Lectures  on  the  history  of 
Irish  Literature.  3  Gr.     Total  8. 

Slavic  Language 3. 
For  Undergraduate!  and  Graduates:  — 
la.  Asst.  Professor  Wiener.  —  Russian.  1  Se.     Total  1. 

2a.  Asst.  Professor  Wiener.  —Polish.  1  Gr.     Total  1. 

4  hf.  Asst.  Professor  Wiener.  —  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Russian  Liter- 
ature. S  Se.,  1  Ju.,  4  So.,  3  Fr.,  3  Sp.     Total  1*. 

Comparative  Literature. 

Primarily  for  Undergraduate* :  — 
1.  Professor  Wendell,  assisted  hy  Dr.  II.  de  W.  Poller  and  Mr.  Sitter.— 
European  Literature.     General  Survey. 

ID  Se.,  13  Ju.,  55  So.,  23  Fr.,  12  Sp.     Total  122. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates  :  — 

Go  'A/.  Professor  Sciiofiki.ii.  assisted  by  Dr.  Webster.  —  The  Literary  History 
of  England  and  the  Continent  from  the  Norman  Conquest  to  Chaucer. 

17  Gr.,  16  Se.,  13  Ju.,  22  So.,  4  Fr.,  5  Sp.     Total  7T. 
Gb'hf.  Professor  Sckofibi.d,  assisted  hy  Dr.  Webster.  —The  Literary  History 
of  England  and  the  Continent  from  Chaucer  to  Elizabeth. 

10  Gr.,  7  Se.,  27  Ju.,  30  So.,  6  Fr.,  6  Sp.,  I  Sc.     Total  8fi. 
7.  Dr.  M.  A.  Potter.  —  Tender 

11.  Asst.   Professor   Babhitt.  — 

Century. 
IB**/.  Professor  Bliss  Perky,  assisted  by  Mr.  ,St..du ark.  —  Types  of  Fiction 

in  the  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Centuries. 

11  Gr.,  44  Se.,  4il  Ju.,  51  So.,  I  Fr.,  9  Sp.,  1  Se.     Total  1G6. 
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8*A/.  Professor  Frahcfk. —  Goethe's  Fault;  with  a  steely  of  kindred  dramas 

in  European  Literature.  8  Or.,  4  Se.,  S  Jn.,  3  So.,  1  Fr.    Total  18. 

lt'hf.  Professor  Schofield. — Danish  and  Norwegian  Dramatists  (especially 

Holberg,  Oehlensch  lager,  Bjornson,  and   Ibsen)  and   their   relations  to 

European  Literature.  2  Or.,  1  Se.,  2  So.,  1  Fr.     Total  6. 

J\tmarily  for  Graduate!  :  — 

14.  Professor  Sheldoh.  —  Mediaeval  Literature  in  the  vulgar  tongue*,  with 
special  reference  to  the  influence  of  France  and  Provence. 

4  Or.     Total  4. 
89 .  Asst.  Professor  Babbitt.  —  Literary  Criticism  since  the  Sixteenth  Century. 
4  Or.,  1  Se.,  1  Jn.,  9  So.    Total  8. 
96  'hf.  Professor  Kittredoe.  —  The  Earl;  English  Metrical  Romances. 

6  Or.    Total  6. 

99  'hf.  Dr.  H.  HE  W.  Fuller.  —  Netherlandish  Literature  and  it*  relations  to 

European  Literature  in  other  Tongues.  1  Or.,  1  So.     Total  9. 

Courses  of  Special  Study. 
30.  Professor  ScHoriELD.  —  Opportunities  were  afforded  to  competent  Graduate 

Students,  under  the  guidance  of  instructors,  for  original  investigation  in 

special  topics. 
90s.  Professor  F.  N.  Robdxsok.  —  The  Relations  of  Irish  and  Welsh  Literatures 

to  European  Literature  in  other  Tongues.  1  Or.    Total  1. 

90jf.  Professor  Gbando.bnt — The  Relations  of  Provencal  Literature  to  European 

Literature  in  other  Tongues.  1  Or.     Total  1. 

80  A.  Asst.  Professor  Ford.  —  The  Relations  of  Spanish  Literature  to  European 

Literature  in  other  Tongues.  1  Or.     Total  I. 

History  and  Political  Science. 

Primarily  for  Undergraduate*:  — 
la.  Professor  Haskihb,  assisted  by  Messrs.  Ooo,  Grat,  Rbad,  and  MoRiia. 
—  Mediaeval  History  (introductory  course). 

1  Jo.,  87  So.,  230  Fr.,  83  Sp.,  9  Sc.     Total  SOS. 
97.   Dr.   Mbrriman. — History  of  Western  Europe  from  the  close  of  the  Middle 
Ages  to  1715.  8  Se.,  2  Ju.,  51  So.,  5  Fr.,  9  Sp.    Total  OS. 

For  Undergraduate*  and  Graduate* .-  — 
8.  Professor  Haskihb.  —  History  of  Rome  to  the  reign  of  Diocletian. 

4  Or.,  7  Se.,  8  Ju.,  6  So.,  1  Fr.     Total  26. 

8.  Professor  Gross.  —  History  of  France  to  the  reign  of  Francis  I. 

4  Or.,  2  Se.,  8  Jn.,  8  So.  Total  15. 
99.  Dr.  Merrimah.  —  History  of  Spain. 

7  Or.,  2  Se.,  2  Jn  ,  8  So.,  1  Sp.  Total  15. 

9.  Professor  Gross.  —  Constitutional  History  of  England  to  the  Sixteenth 

Century.  18  Or.,  11  Se.,  98  Jn.,  8  So.,  1  Sp.    Total  59. 

ISO  lhf.  Professor   Maovadb,  assisted  by  Mr.  Teompsom.  —  English    History 
from  the  Revolution  of  1888  to  the  Reform  of  Parliament. 

11  Or.,  88  Se.,  88  Ju.,  84  So.,  G  Fr.,  5  Sp.    Total  186. 
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lib  'hf.   Professor    MaCVaHE,  assisted    by    Mr.  Thompson.  —  English    History 

iloce  the  Reform  of  Parliament. 

11  Or.,  25  Se.,  40  Ju.,  31  So.,  4  Fr.,  3  Sp.,  1  Di.     Total  116. 
16a  'hf.  Professor  Macvane,  assisted  by  Dr.  Andrews.  —  History  of  Continen- 
tal Europe  from  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  to  the  Fall  of  Napoleon  I. 

3  Gr.,  16  Se.,  43  Jo.,  60  So.,  S  Fr.,  4  Sp.,  1  Med.     Total  132. 

161  *«/.  Professor  Mao  vane,  assisted  by  Dr.  Andrews.  —History  of  Continen- 

t*l  Europe  since  tbe  Fall  of  Napoleon  I. 

3  Gr.,  11  Se.,  36  Ju.,  52  So.,  6  Fr.,  5  Sp.     Total  113. 

28.   Mr.  R.  M.  Johnston.  — History  of  the   Rise  of  Prussia  from  the  Great 

Elector  to  the  present  day.  3  fir.,  4  Se.,  5  Ju.,  3  So.     Total  15. 


2  'hf.  Mr.  R.  M.  J. 
teenth  Century, 


Sp.     Total  55. 


13.  Professor  A.  B.  Hart,  assisted  by  Messrs.  Bishop. and  Plaisted. — Con- 
stitutional and  Political  History  of  the  United  States  (17S3-1SG5). 

4  Gr.,  10  Se.,  56  Ju.,  28  So.,  1  Fr.,  5  Sp.     Total  104. 

Primarily  for  Graduates  :  — 

{91.  Professor  Ha  skins. —  Introduction  to  the  Sources  of  Mediaeval  History. 

C  Gr.,  1  So.,  1  Ju.     Totals. 
84  'hf.  Professor  Pi.atnkr  (Andover  Theological  Seminary).  — -Christian  Insti- 
tutions, historically  and  comparatively  considered.  7  Di.      Total  7. 
24  'hf.  Professor  E.  C.  Moore.  —  The  Church  since  the  Reformation. 

IB  Se.,  9  Ju.,  15  So.,  2  Sp.,  4  Di.     Total  45. 
2Sa'kf.  Professor  Channinq  —  Selected  Topics  in  the  historical  development 
of  American  Institutions.     English  Colonial  Administration  and  Adminis- 
trators, 1689-17S0.  10  Gr.     Total  10. 
Selected  Topics  in  the  historical  development 
American  History,  1689-1760.    9  Gr.    Total  9. 

Courses  of  Research. 
80s.    Professor  Gross.  —  English  Institutions  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

5  Gr.     Total  5. 

20c.    Professor  Haskins.  —  Institutions  of  Continental   Europe  in  the   Middle 

Ages.  1  Gr.     Total  1. 

20e.    Professor  Chakhiko.  —  American  History.  2  Gr.,  1  Ju.     Total  3. 

20/.    Dr.  Mkeriuak.  —  English  Institutions  in  the  Tudor  and  Stuart  Periods. 

1  Gr.     Total  I. 

20*.   Mr.  K.  M.  Johnston.—  History  of  France  and  Italy  during  the  period  of 

Napoleon  and  the  Kisorginicnto.  1  Ho.     Total  1. 
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GoVEBJfMBHT. 
lYimarily  for  Undergraduates:  — 
1.  Professor  Lowell  mid  Asst.  Professor  Mdnbo,  assisted  by  Messrs.  Lust, 
Catlbtt,  RlCB,  Neaole,  nnd  Kbllet.  —  Constitationa]  Government  (ele- 
mentary conns).  B  Jn.,  1M  So.,  341  Fr.,  S3  Sp.,  8  Sc.     Total  383. 
For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates  :  — 
i,hf.  Professor  Q.  G.  Wilsof  (Brown  University).  —  Elements  of  Interna- 
tional Law.                 4  Gr.,  13  Se.,  12  Jn.,  11  So.,  1  Fr.,  1  Sp.     Total  43. 
C'hf.  Aest.  Professor  Hum.- History  of  Political  Theories. 

1  Or.,  2  Se.,  3  Jn.,  6  So.,  1  Sp.     Total  12, 


SI.  Mr.  E.  M.  Parker.  — Comparative  Administration  and  Administrative  Law, 
4  Gr.,  4  Jn.,  1  Sp.    Total  9. 

Primarily  for  Graduate!: — 

10'A/.  Professor  Lowell.  —  Modern  English  Government.  A  study  of  the 
existing  system  of  national  government,  and  of  the  working  of  political 
parties.  4  Gr..  3  Se.,  1  Ju.,  S  So.    Total  13. 

J12.  Professor  A.  B.  Hart. — The  American  Political  System,  national,  state, 
and  municipal.  14  Gr.,  4  Se.,  4  Jn.,  1  So.,  3  Sp.,  S  R.     Total  30. 

19.  Professor  Stihboft. —  American  Constitutional  Law.  A  study  of  constitu- 
tional principle!  and  limitations  throughout  the  United  States. 

11  Gr.,  16  Se.,  12  Ju.,  6  So.,  2  Sp.     Total  47. 

Courses  or  Research. 
20e.  Professor  A.  B.  Hart  and  Asst.  Professor  Mukro.  - 

30/.  Professor  Stimson.  —  Constitutional  Protection  to  Private  Rights. 

1  Gr.,  1  Jn.,  1  So.    Totals. 
Economics. 

lYimariiyfor  Undergraduate!:  — 

1.  Professor  Taussig  and  Asst.  Professors  Bullock  and  Akdbbw,  assisted  by 
Messrs.  Mabtm,  Mason,  G.  R.  Lewis,  Hush,  and  Holoombe.  —  Princi- 
ples of  Economics. 

1  Gr,  IS  Se.,  43  Jn.,  253  So.,  GO  Fr.,  36  Sp.,  S  Sc,  8  Bn.     Total  393. 
For  Undergraduate*  and  Graduate! :  — 
3.  Professor  Taussig. — Principles  of  Economics  (second  course). 

13  Gr.,  6  Se.,  9  Ju.,  2  So.,  2  Sp.,  2  Dl.     Total  88. 
8.  Mr.  J.  A.  Fiet.t).  —  Principles  of  Sociology.     Theories  of  Social  Progress. 

4  Gr.,  9  Se.,  16  Ju.,  11  So.,  8  Sp.,  1  Di.    Total  44. 
t.  Professor  Riplet.  —  Statistics.     Theory,  method,  and  practice. 

G  Gr.,  3  Se.,  2  Jn.,  3  So.    Total  18. 
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S  >*/.  Profeasor  Riplet,  assisted  by  Dr.  Daggett  and  Mr.  W.  W.  McLakbr. 
—  Economics  of  Transportation. 

7  Gr.,  69  Se.,  100  Ja.,  31  So.,  S  Ft.,  4  Sp.,  2  Sc.     Total  205 

6a  'A/.  Professor  Gat.  —  European  Industry  and  Commerce  in  the  Nineteenth 

Century.  IT  Gr.,  20  Se.,  21  Ja.,  12  So.,  2  Sp.,  1  Sc.     Total  73. 

Sb'hf   Professor  Gat.  — Economic  and  Financial  History  of  the  United  State*. 

20  Or.,  13  Se.,  41  Jo.,  25  So.,  2  Fr.,  fi  Sp.,  1  Sc,  3  Di.     Total  112. 

8a 'A/.  Asst.   Professor  Andrew.  —  Honey.      A  general  lurrey  of  currency 

legislation,  experience,  and  theory  in  recent  times. 

4  Gr.,  12  Se.,  22  Ja.,  10  So.,  1  Sp.,  1  Law.     Total  SO. 
84  'hf    Allt.  Professor  Andrew.  —  Banking  and  Foreign  Exchange. 

8  Gr.,  10  Se.,  32  Ju.,  30  So.,  2  Fr.,  5  Sp.     Total  82. 

Qa'hf.  Professor  Rifist,  assisted  by  Mr.  E.  deT.  Bechtbl. —  Problems  of 

Labor.  8  Gr.,  35  Se.,  33  Jo.,  18  So.,  4  Sp.,  2  Di.     Total  100. 

9&*A/.  Professor  Ripley,  assisted  by  Dr.  Daqgett.  —  Economic*  of  Corpora- 
10  Gr.,  1  G.  S.,  70  Sc,  103  Ju.,  40  So.,  1  Fr„  8  Sp.,  1  Sc,  2  Di.     Total  23S. 
11.  Professor  Gat.  —  Modern  Economic  History  of  Europe. 

8  Gr.,  4  Se.,  4  Ju.,  6  So.,  2  Sp.,  1  Di.     Total  2fi. 
12  'hf.  Asst.  Professor  Andrew.  —  Commercial  Crises  and  Cycles  of  Trade. 

4  Gr.,  11  Se.,  9  Ju.,  2  So.     Total  26. 

14a  'hf.  Professor  Fetter  (Cornell  University) .  —  The  Distribntion  of  Wealth. 
6  Gr.,  12  Se.,  9  Ju.,  4  So.,  1  Sp.,  I  Di.,  1  Law.     Total  33. 

14i'V-  Professor  Fetter  (Cornell  University).  — Methods  of  Social  Reform. 
Socialism,  Communism,  the  Single  Tax,  etc. 

4  Gr.,  8  Se.,  10  Ju.,  3  So.,  6  Di.,  1  Law.     Total  32. 

16a  'hf.   Asst.  Professor  Bui.lock.  —  Introduction  to  Public  Finance. 

4  Sc,  7  Ju.,  3  So.,  1  Sp.     Total  16. 

164  *fc/.  Asst.  Professor  Bullock.  —  The  Theory  and  Methods  of  Taxation. 

3  Gr.,  4  Se.,  9  Ju.,  5  So.,  1  Sp.     Total  22. 
n*hf.  Dr.  Daooett.  —  Railroad  Practice. 

4  Gr.,  14  Se.,  12  Ju.,  5  So.,  2  Sp.     Total  37. 
18.   Mr.  W.  M.  Cole.  —  Principles  of  Accounting. 

7  Gr.,  50  Sc,  21  Ju.,  8  So.,  3  Sp.,  1  Law.     Total  90. 
21  ■  Asst.  Professor  Wymis.  —  Principles  of  Law  governing  Industrial  Relations 
and  Commercial  Law. 

G  Gr.,  88  Se.,  48  Ju.,  14  So.,  5  Sp.,  1  Sc.     Total  152. 
Primarily  far  Graduate*:  — 

116.  Asst.  Professor  Bullock.  —  History  and  Literature  of  Economics  to  the 
year  1848.  7  Gr.,  1  Ju.     Total  8. 
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CoGRBES    Or    RbSEARCH. 

80a.  Professor  Gat.—  Selected  Topics  in  English  Economic  History. 

4  Or     Total  4  , 

IBM.  Professor  Tatjbsio.  —  Selected  Topics  in  the  Tariff  History  of  the  United 

States.  8  Or.,  1  So.     Total  4. 

The  Seminabt  in  Economics  - 

30.  Competent  students  were  guided  in  inTea ligation,  undertaken  independently 

or  in  connection  with  courses  primarily  for  graduates;  and  the  results 

were  presented  for  discussion.  4  Qr.    Total  4. 

History  of  Religions. 
For  Under graduate*  and  Graduate!  :  — 
1  'hf.  Professor  G.  F.  Moons.  —  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Religions. 

8  Gr.,  4  Se.,  8  Jn.,  1  So.,  1  Sp.,  1  So.,  9  Di.     Total  33. 

3.  Professor  G.  F.  Moore.  —  History  of  Religion*  in  Outline.     The  Religions 

of  China  and  Japan,  Egypt,  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  and  the  Western 

Semites  (including  Judaism  and  Mohammedanism).      The  Religions  of 

India,  Persia,  the  Greeks,  Romans,  Germans,  and  Celt* ;  Christianity. 

8  Gr.,  IS  Se.,  10  Jn.,  11  So.,  8  Sp.,  7  Di.,  1  Me.    Total  47. 

Philosophy. 

Primarily  for  Undcrgraduatci :  — 

A  'hj.  Professor  Palms.  —  History  of  Ancient  Philosophy. 

3  Gr.,  6  Se.,  37  Ju. ,  68  So.,  80  Pr.,  4  Sp.,  3  Sc.    Total  134. 
B'hf.  Professor  Palmr. —  History  of  Modern  Philosophy. 

1  Gr.,  9  Se.,  25  Ju.,  77  So.,  45  Pr.,  11  Sp.,  3  Sc.     Total  170. 
C'kf.  Professor  Rotob. — Logic. 

3  Se.,  18  Jn.,  84  So.,  19  Pr.,  6  Sp.,  1  Sc.    Total  80. 
D  ■«/■  Professor  Jambs.  — General  Problems  of  Philosophy. 

1  Gr.,  4  Se.,  47  Jn.,  49  So.,  17  Pr.,  18  Sp.,  1  DI.,  1  Law.     Total  188. 
H'hf.  Professor  Munstkrrbbo.-  -Psychology. 

1  Gr.,  7  Se.,  41  Jn.,  91  So.,  00  Ft.,  IS  Sp.,  1  Se.,  1  DI.,  1  Law.     Total  lie. 
For  Undergraduate*  and  Oraduattt ;  — 
9  'fcf.  Asst.  Professor  Holt.  —  Advanced  Psychology. 

3  Or.,  8  Se.,  1  Ju.,  1  So.     Total  7. 
18a 'V-  Dr-  Ybbku.  —  Comparative  Psychology.    Mental  Development  in  the 
Race.  3  Gr.,  5  Se.,  3  Jn.,  7  So.    Total  18. 

ISO1*/-  Dr-  Tuna, — Comparative  Psychology.    Mental  Development  in  the 
Individual.  8  Or.,  3  Se.,  8  Ju.,  8  So.,  1  Di.    Total  15. 

U**/.  Asst.  Professor  Holt. —  Experimental  Psychology  (elementary  labora- 
tory course) .  3  Or.,  1  Se.,  1  Sp.    Total  4. 
8.  Asst.  Professor  R.B.Pbsrt.  — Philosophy  of  Nature,  with  special  reference 
to  Man's  Place  in  Nature      Fundamental  Conceptions  of  Natural  Science, 
and  their  relation  to  Ethical  and  Religions  Truth. 

8  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  So.,  3  Di.    Total  6. 
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4.  Ant.  Professor  B.  B.  Pkhht.  —  Ethics.  The  Theory  of  Honli,  considered 
constructively .  6  Or.,  9  He.,  1  Ju.,  1  So.,  4  Di.     Total  14. 

9.  Professor  Rotce.  —  Metaphysics.   The  Fundamental  Problems  of  Theoreti- 

cal Philosophy.  The  Harare  of  Reality;  Monism  and  Pluralism;  Free- 
dom, Teleology,  and  Theism.   G  Or.,  3  So.,  1  Ju.,  8  So.,  5  Dl.    Total  17. 

U.  Profewor  Rotce.  —  Theory  of  Knowledge.  The  Processes  of  Conception, 
Judgment,  and  Reasoning.  The  Relations  of  Thought  and  Reality.  The 
Elements  of  Symbolic  Logic.  3  Or.,  1  Se.     Total  S. 

IS.  Dr.  Woods. — Philosophical  Systems  of  India,  with  special  reference  to 
Vedanta,  Sankhya,  and  Toga.  1  Gr.,  2  Ju.,  2  Di.     Total  5. 

13.  Aset.  Professor  Sawtayaka.  —  Greek  Philosophy,  with  special  reference  to 
Plato.  3  Gr.,  IS  Se.,  6  Ju.,  7  So.,  1  Di.     Total  39. 

llo  'V-  Dr'  Woods.  —  Descartes,  Spinoza,  and  Leibnitz. 

3  Or.,  4  Se.,  S  Ju.,  S  So.    Total  10. 
lib'kf.  Dr.  Woods.  —  English  Philosophy  from  Locke  to  Hume. 

S  Or.,  S  Se.,  1  Ju.,  S  So.,  3  Sp.,  1  Di.    Total  IS. 
8  '*/-  Professor  Piuon.-  The  Kantian  Philosophy. 

4  Or.,  5  Se.,  S  So.,  1  Di.    Total  IS. 

10.  Asst.  Professor  Bahtat  ait  a. — Philosophy  of  History. 

4  Or.,  10  Se.,  5  Ju.,  6  So.,  1  Sp.,  1  Law,  1  Di.     Total  37. 
IS1*/  Professor  Finn.  — Theism.  1  Or.,  1  Ju.,  9  Di.     Total  11. 

IT  'ft/.  Professor  E.  C.  Hoomm.  —  History  of  Christian  Thought  since  Kant. 

3  Or.,  S  Se.,  1  So.,  1  Sp.,  S  Di.    Total  14. 

Oocbses  or  Special  Study. 
Primarily  for  Qrad-uatr.i ;  — 

ttOa.  Professor  Miihsteederg,  Asst.  Professor  Holi,  and  Dr.  Yerku. — 
Psychological  Laboratory.     Experimental  investigations  - 

10  Or.,  1  Se.,  i  R.    Total  IS. 
104-  Professor  Mobstebbebq. —  Psychological  Seminary.     Hind  and  Body. 

13  Or.,  S  Se.,  8  Di.    Total  16, 
ISOe.  Professor  Rotob. —  Logical  Seminary.     Hegel's  Phenomenology. 

7  Or.,  2DL    Total  9. 

pod.  Professor  Palubb.  —  Ethical  Seminary.     The  Syatematization  of  Ethics. 

6  Or.,  1  Se.,  3  R.     Total  9. 

*0e.  Aast.  Professor  Sajitatana.  —  Historical  Seminary.    History  of  Philosophy 

in  the  Middle  Ages.  3  Or.,  1  Se.     Total  4. 

SO/.  Professor  Rotce.  —  Seminary  on  the  Aims  and  Methods  of  the  Teaching 

and  Study  of  Philosophy.  8  Gr.     Total  S. 

Social  Ethics. 
fbr  Undergraduate*  and  Graduate* :  — 

1.  Professor  Pbabodt  and  Dr.  Roqebb. —  Social  Ethics.  The  problemi  of 
Poor- Relief ,  the  Family,  Temperance,  and  varions  phases  of  the  Labor 
Question,  in  the  light  of  ethical  theory. 

6  Gr.,  41  Se.,  5*  Ju.,  60  So.,  1  Fr.,  11  Sp.,  19  Di.    Total  176. 
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2*\f.'J}j.  Buoim.  —  Social   Ethics.     Practical   Problems   of  Public   Aid, 
Charity,  nod  Neighborhood  Work. 

S  Or.,  3  8c,  4  .In.,  6  So.,  9  Di.     Total  98. 
8'hf.  Dr.  Boons.  —  Criminology  and  Penology. 

81  8c,  IS  Jn.,  IT  So.,  6  Sp.     Total  69. 
Primarily  for  Graduate*:  — 

CoUHSEB    OV    RlBEABCH. 


J906.  Professor  Fbabodt  directed  special  research  in  the  Ethics  of  the  Social 
Questions.  1  Or.,  1  Se.,  2  Di.,  1  B.    Total  5. 

20c.  Dr.  BuOKKX.  —  The  School  for  Social  Worker*. 

2  Gr.,  1  So.,  8  Sp.,  1  Di.     Total  7. 

Education. 
For  Undergraduate*  and  Graduate* :  — 
I.  Asst.   Professor  A.  0-  Norton.  —  History   of  Educational   Practices   and 
Theories.  11  Gr.,  6  Se.,  S  Jn.,  8  So.,  6  Sp.,  5  Se.     Total  88. 

So  'hf.  Professor  Hahijs.  —  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Education.  Discus- 
sion of  Educational  Principles. 

10  Gr.,  11  Se.,  S  .In.,  4  So.,  G  Sp.,  3  Sc,  1  Bu.     Total  37. 

'ib'hf.  Professor  Hands. —  School  Administration  as  a  Branch  of  Municipal 

Affairs,  more  particularly  in  Massachusetts.     Contemporary  Tendencies 

and  Problems.  8  Se.,  4  So.,  8  Sp.,  1  Sc.    Total  11. 

5  'A/.  Asst.  Professor  A.  O.  Norton.  —  Education  of  the  Individual.     Critical 

and  historical  study  of  modern  views.    9  Gr.,  1  Jn.,  2  Sp.,  S  Sc.   Total  17 

Primarily  for  Graduate*:  — 

}fl.  Professor  Hanuh  and  Aaat.  Professor  A.  O.  Norton.  —  Organization  and 
Management  of  Public  School*  and  Academies.  Supervision,  Courses  of 
Study,  and  Teaching. 

16  Gr.,  5  Se.,  1  Jn.,  2  Sp.,  1  Sc,  1  Bu.,  6  B.    Total  SB. 

llOa'Kf.  Associate   Professor  C.  P.  Pahkkh. —  Methods  and   Equipment  of  a 

teacher  of  Classics  in  secondary  schools.  1  Gr.,  1  Sp.    Total  2. 

Sum  IMAM  I  Codhbkh. 
t20a.  Professor  Hakes.  -Seminary.     Contemporary  Problems  in  Education. 

19  Qt.     Total  1». 
J20o.  Asst.  Professor  A.  O.  Norton.  —  Seminary  in  the  History  of  Education. 

6  Gr.     Total  K. 
The  Fine  Arts. 
Primarily  for  Ondtrgradnattt :  — 

1.  Professor  Charles  H.  Moork,  assisted  by  Messrs.  Mower  and  Pops 

Principles  of  Delineation,  Color,  and  Chiaroscuro,  with  some  consideration 
of  historic  forms  of  Art,  and  the  conditions  which  have  influenced  them. 
1  G.  S.,  7  Jn.,  81  So.,  42  Fr.,  5  Sp.    Total  86. 
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for  Undergraduates  and  Graduate!  :  — 

1.  Professor  Charles  H.  Moobk. —  Principles  of  Design  in  Architecture, 
Sculpture,  and  Painting,  m  exemplified  in  the  Arts  of  put  ages. 

S  Se.,  B  Jn.,  9  So.,  1  Ft.,  4  Sp.    Total  IS. 
t.  Aut.  Professor  Chase,  assisted  by  Mr.  Dihsmooe. —  History  of  Ancient 
Art.    Architecture,  Sculpture,  and  Painting  in  Egypt,  Assyria,  and  Greece, 
with  some  account  of  the  lesser  arts. 

1  Or.,  IS  Se.,  34  Jo..,  5G  So.,  10  Ft,,  S  Sp.,  1  Sc.    Total  107, 
t.  Professor  Charles  II.  Moore,  assisted  by  Mr.  FrrzPArRiCK. —  The  Pine 
Arts  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance. 

1  Gr.,  16  Se.,  84  Ju.,  9  So.,  1  Sp.,  1  Sc.     Total  63. 
I.  Mr.  Pop*. —  Landscape  Painting:   its  history  and   principles,  with  special 
reference  to  the  works  of  Turner. 

1  G.S.,  8  Se.,  8  Ju.,  6  So.,  3  Sp.,  1  Sc.    Total  16. 

Architecture. 

Of  the  cojirtet  in  Architecture,  only  Courien  la,  lb,  1c,  2a,  2b,  3a,  3b,  4a, 
Ts,  71  way  be  counted  toward*  the  degree  of  A.B. 

for  Undergraduate*  and  QraduaUi:—  • 

lit.  Professor  H-  L.  Warxiw,  assisted  by  Messrs.  Swait  and  Skene. —  Techni- 
cal and  Historical  Development  of  the  Ancient  Styles,  with  special 
reference  to  Classic  Architecture. 

1  O.  8.,  S  Se.,  S  Jn.,  6  So.,  6  Fr.,  1  Sp.     Total  32. 
U.  Professor  H.  L.  Wahbks,  assisted  by  Mr.  Sun,  —  Technical  and  His- 
torical Development  of  the  Mediaeval  Style*  of  Architecture. 

8  G.  S.,  S  Se.,  10  Ju.,  S  So.,  7  Sp.,  7  Sc.    Total  35. 
Is.  Mr,  Swah  and  Mr.  Jimsr,  assisted  by  Mr.  Skene.  —  Elementary  Archi- 
tectural Drawing.     Elements  of  Architectural  Form.     The  Orders. 

S  G.8.,  S  Se.,  5  Jn.,  S  So.,  *  Fr.,  4  Sp.     Total  IS. 
*■  Aist.  Professor  Mowil.  —  Stereotomy,  Shades  and  Shadows,  and  Perspec- 
tive. 1  Qr.,  6  G.S.,  1  Ju.,  S  So.,  8  Sp.,  2  Sc.    Total  IS, 
**•  Aw.  Professor  Mowll  and  Mr.  Swah.  —  Freehand  Drawing. 

2  0. 9.,  4  Se.,  7  Jn.,  8  So.,  9  Sp.,  8  Sc.     Total  88. 

•*■  Mr-  H.  B.  Wuin,  assisted  by  Mr.  Skeitb.  —  Freehand  Drawing  (second 
course).    Mr.  Muxpht.  —  Drawing  from  the  Life. 

1  Or.,  4  G.  S.,  1  Se.,  2  Jn.,  I  So.,  8  Sp.,  4  Sc.    Total  18. 

k'Hi,  H.  B.  Warms.  —  Freehand  Drawing  (third  course).     Mr.  Muxpht. 

-Drawing  from  the  Life.  4  Q.  S.,  4  Sc.     Total  8. 

™-  A"t.  Professor  Mowll  and   Mr.  Swan;   with  lectures  on  the  Principles 

°f  Design  in  Architecture,  and  occasional  criticism,  by  Professor  H.  L. 

^iisni.-    Elementary  Architectural  Design. 

2  O.  S.,  8  Se.,  2  Jn.,  2  So.,  5  Sp.,  4  Sc.    Total  18. 

*»-  Pr*f*sKn  H.  L.  Waxes*  and  Asst.  Professor  Mowll,  — Architectural  De- 

%(»MOBd  course).    1  Gr.,  8  Q.S.,  1  Se.,  1  So.,  8  Sp.,  2  Sc.    Total  11. 
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6*hf.  Mr.  Jbxmbt. —  Elements  of  Construction ;  Materials  snd  Method*. 

S  0.  S.,  1  8e.,  4  Ju.,  2  So.,  3  8p.,  4  Sc.     Total  IT. 
6  hf.  Mi.  Oarsittt.  —  Modelling.  S  0.  S.,  1  Sp.,  6  Sc.     TaUl  10. 

Ta'hf.  Dr.  Boss  and  Mr.  E.  O.  Parker.  —  Theory  of  Pure  Design,  Harmony, 
Rhjthm,  and  Balance. 

1  Or.,  6  Se.,  6  Ju.,  8  So.,  1  Fr.,  8  Sp.,  3  Sc.     Total  SI. 
iVwwniy  for  Graduate/ :  — 

Sd.  Messrs.  H.  B.  Wabreh  and  Mubfbt.  — Freehand  Drawing  (fourth course). 
1  Gr.,  8  So.    Total  4. 
4c.  Professor  II,  L.  Warren  and  Asst.  Professor  Mowll,  with  the  coopera- 
tion, successively,  of  Messrs.  Whbblwrigbt,  C.  A.  Coolidgb,  Stdrgib, 
and  Day.  —  Architectural  Design. (third  course). 

8G.S.,  18e.,  7Sc.  Total  11. 
id.  Professor  H.  L.  Warren  and  Asst.  Professor  Mowll,  and,  successively, 
Messrs.  Wheelwright,  C.  A.  Coolidgb,  Stdrgis,  and  Bat. ■ -Archi- 
tectural Design  (advanced  course).  1  Gr.  Total  1. 
Tb'hf.  Dr.  Bom. — Theory  of  Tone-Relations :  Values,  Colors,  and  Intensities 
of  Color.  Applications  of  the  Theory  in  Pare  Design  and  in  Bepreeenta* 
tion.                                                            4  Se.,  2  Ju.,  S  Fr.,  1  Sp.     Total  9. 

Courses  of  Special  Stcdt. 
30a.  Professor  H.L.  Warren. —  Competent  students  who  satisfied  the  instructor 
of  their  fitness  to  pursue  advanced  work  were  directed  in  the  study  of 
special  periods  in  the  history  of  architecture. 

9  G.  S.,  1  Se.,  4  Sc.    Total  7. 
aoli'kf.  Dr.  Boas.  — Advanced  Practice  in  Pure  Design  or  in  Representation. 

1  G.  S.,  1  Se.,  1  Sp.    Total  8. 

Landscape  Architecture. 

Tor  Undergraduate!  and  Graduates:  — 

1.  Asst.  Professor  Prat,  with  occasional  lectures  by  Professor  Olmstbd. — 

Principle*  of  Landscape  Architecture. 

1  G.  S.,  9  Se.,  18  Ju.,  28  So.,  6  Sp.,  8  Sc.    Total  68. 

2.  Aist.  Professor  Prat  and  Mr.  Hubbard.  — Practice  in  Design  (first  coarse). 

1  G.S.,  1  Se.,  1  Sp.,  4  Sc.     Total  7. 
8.  Professor  Olmsted  and  Asst.  Professor  Prat.  —  Practice  in  Design  (second 
course).  1  G.  S.,  2  Sc.     Total  8. 

4.  Mr.  Hubbard. — Details  of  Construction. 

2  G.  S.,  2  Se.,  1  So.,  2  Sp.,  8  Sc.     Total  10. 

Music. 
For  Undergraduate!  and  Graduate!  I  — 

1.  Asst.  Professor  Spalding  and  Messrs.  Heilran  and  Hniun.  —  Harmony. 

2  Se.,  7  Ju.,  S  So.,  18  Fr.,  1  Sp.     Total  38. 

2.  Mr.  Heilhak.  —  Counterpoint.     1  Gr.,  8  Se.,  1  Ju.,  4  So.,  2  Fr.    Total  11. 
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Sahf.  Asst.  Professor  Spalding.  —  Vocal  Counterpoint,  with  analysis  of  choral 
works  of  the  great  composers.  2  So.,  3  Jo.,  1  So.,  1  Sp.    Total  7. 

8.  A«t.  Professor  Spalding. —  History  of  Music  from  the  time  of  Palestrina  to 
the  present  da;. 

8  Se.,  11  Ju..  28  So.,  16  Fr.,  2  Sp.,  1  St.,  1  Di.     Total  70. 

4.  Asst .  Professor  Spalmno  and  Mr.  Heilhan.  —  Musical  Form,  with  analysis 

of  the  works  of  the  great  composers 

1  Gr.,  4  Se.,  4  Jo.,  4  So.,  1  Fr.,  1  Sp.     Total  15. 

5.  Asst.  Professor  Spalding.  —  Canon  and  Fugue. 

2  Gr.,  3  Ju.,  4  So.,  2  Fr.,  8  Sp.,  1  H.     Total  14. 
Primarily  for  Graduate/: — 
J6.  Aist.  Professor  Spalding.  --Instrumentation. 

2  Gr.,  5  Se.,  5  So.,  1  Sp.,  4  B.     Total  17. 
{7.  Asst.  Professor  Converse.  —  Free  Composition. 

6  Se.,  1  So.,  2  Sp.,  1  R.     Total  9. 

Mathematics. 

Primarily  for  Undergraduates :  — 

F.  Asst.  Professor   Bouton   and    Dr.    Coolidqe, —  Trigonometry  and  Plane 
Analytic  Geometry. 

1  G.  S.,  4  Se.,  8  Ju.,  10  So.,  46  Fr.,  3  Sp.     Total  74. 
A'hf.  Mr.  Evans.  —  Logarithms;  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry. 

1  Ju.,  7  So.,  15  Fr.,  2  Sp.     Total  25. 
C.  Professor  B6ohks.  —  Plane  and  Solid  Analytic  Geometry  (extended  course). 
2  Ju.,  3  So.,  32  Fr.,  I  Sp.,  2  Se.     Total  40. 
D'hf.  Asst.  Professor  Whittrmore. —  Algebra. 

1  Ju.,  9  So.,  30  Fr.,  2  Sp.     Total  42. 
E'kf.  Asst.  Professors  Bouton  and  Whittemore,  and  Dr.  Coolidge.—  Solid 
Geometry.  2  Se.,  3  Ju.,  17  So.,  89  Fr.,  12  Sp.,  11  Se.     Total  84. 

Q*hf.  Asst.  Professor  Bouton. —  Descriptive  Geometry. 

1  Gr.,  2  Se.,  2  Ju.,  *  So.,  4  Fr.,  1  Se.     Total  14. 
2.  Professor  BrERLr.  — Differential  and  Integral  Caleulus  (  irst  course). 

2  Gr.,  8  Se.,  21  Ju.,  30  So.,  2  Fr.,  2  Sp.,  3  Se.     Total  68. 

4.  Professor  Osgood.  —  The  Elements  of  Mechanics, 

6  Gr.,  3  Se.,  11  Ju.,  2  So.,  1  Sp.,  3  Sc.     Total  26. 
For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates  :  — 

5.  Dr.  Coolidge. —  Introduction  to  Modern  Geometry  and  Modern  Algebra. 

7Gr.,2  Ju.,  6  So.     Total  15. 

6.  Professor  Osgood.  —  Differential  and  Integral  Caleulus  (second  course). 

8  Gr.,  2  Se.,  fi  Ju.,  1  Sp.,  1  Sc.     Total  18. 
12  'hf.  Professor  Osoood.  —  Infinite  Series  and  Products. 
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2A'kf.  Professor  B&ohbb.—  The  Theory  of  Numbers. 

3  Or.,  1  Se.,  *  Ju.     Totals. 
8.  Professor  Bibblt.  —  Dynamics  of  a  Rigid  Body.  4  Or.,  2  Se.     Total  6. 

Primarily  for  Oradvattt :  — 

tl8.  Asst.  Professor  Wihttemobb. —  The  Theory  of  Functions  (introductory 

course).  6  Gr.,  1  Se.     Total  7. 

J23  'hf.  Asst.  Professor  Whitthmoh 

try  of  Curves  and  Surfaces, 
jafi.  Dr.  Coolidoe.  —  Line  Geometry.  1  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  B.     Totals. 

J21  'hf.  ProfeMor  Boohbb. —  Methods  of  Interpolation  and  Approximation. 

*  Gr.,  8  Ju.,  1  R.     Total  7. 
(10.  Professors  Btkblt  and  B.  O.  Pbibob. —  Trigonometric  Series.     Introduc- 
tion to  Spherical  Harmonics.     The  Potential  Function. 

6  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  R.    Total  7. 

Jlfi.  Asst.  Professor  Bouton. —  Differential  Equations,  with  so  introduction  to 

Lie's  Theory  of  Continuous  Groups.  G  Gr.     Total  5. 

JSO.  Professor  Bocheb. — The  Linear  Differential  Equations  of  Physics. 

G  Gr.,  1  Se.     Total  6. 

Reading  Co  uk  be, 
jaOe.  Dr.  Coolidgb.  —  Enriques' Projective  Geometry.  1  Gr.     Total  1. 

Coubseb  or  Research. 
t20d.  Professor  Osoood.  —Topics  in  the  Theory  of  Functions.    1  Or.    Total  1. 
JSOs.  Professor  B6cheb.—  Fluctuating  Functions.  2  (Jr.     Total  8. 

Astronomy. 
Primarily  for  Undergraduate* :  — 
1  'hf.  Professor  Willsoh,  assisted  by  Messrs.  Bbbhxb,  Gould,  Watsow,  E.  F. 


2*hf.  Professor  Willbos. —  Practical  Astronomy.     Application  of  Astronomy 
to  Navigation  and  Exploration.  3  Se.,  4  Ju.,  7  So.     Total  18. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Qraduatet :  — 

8.  Professor  Wn.:,soN.  —  Practical  Astronomy.      Portable   and   fixed    instru- 
ments. 8  Gr.,  1  Se.,  8  Ju.     Total  8. 
Primarily  for  Graduates :  — 

5.  Professor   Willboh.  —  Practical    Astronomy.      Instruments   of  the    fixed 
observatory.  8  Gr.     Total  8. 

Physics. 
Primarily  for  Undergraduate!:  — 

B.  Professor  Hall,  Dr.  G.  W.  Pibbob,  and  Mr.  J.  M.  Adamb. —  Elementary 
Course.  1  Gr.,  1  Se.,  8  Ju.,  18  So.,  86  Ft.,  88  Sp.,  8  Sc.     Total  82. 
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C.  Professor  Sabine,  Drs.  Pierce,  Ltmah,  and  II.  W.  Morse,  and  Mr.  L.  D. 
Hill.  —  Experimental  Physics.  Mechanics,  Sound,  Light,  Magnetism, 
and  Electricity. 

3  Gr.,  1  G.  S.,  5  Se.,  22  Jn.,  35  So.,  5B  Fr.,  30  Sp.,  42  Sc.     Total  190. 

1.  Professor  Hall  and  Mr.  Sek7Ibb. —  General  Descriptive  Physics. 

2  Se.,  2  Jn.,  5  So.,  5  Fr.,  2  Sp.,  3  Sc.     Total  18. 

11  '«/■  Dr-  H-  w-  HoMt.-  The  Theory  of  Primary  and  Secondary  Batteries. 

3  Se.,  4  So.,  2  Sc.     Total  9. 
For  Undergraduates  and  Graduate/  i  — 

2.  Professor  S ab toe.  —  Light.  2  Gr.,  3  Se.,  1  So.,  1  Sc.     Total  7. 

3.  Professor  B.  O.  Pbibcb  and  Dr.  H.  N.  Davis.  —  Electrostatics,  Electro- 

kinematics,  and  parts  of  Electromagnetism. 

1  G.  S.,  2  Se.,  12  Ju.,  4  So.,  12  Sc.     Total  31. 

12  'A/.  Dr.   Ltmah.  —  Radioactivity   and   Electric   Conduction   in   Gases  with 

special  reference  to  the  Theory  of  Ions. 

8  Gr.,  2  Se.,  5  Jo.,  4  So.,  3  Sc.     Total  17. 

17  *hf.  Dr.  G.  W.  Pierce.  —  Electric  Waves  and  their  Application  to  Wireless 

Telegraphy.  3  Gr.,  2  Sc,  10  Ju.,  3  Sc.     Total  18. 

4.  Professor  Trowbridoe,  Dr.  G.  W.  Pierce,  and  Dr.  Ltmah. —  Magnetism, 

Electromagnetism,  and  Electrodynamics. 

1  Gr.,  1  G.  S.,  3  Se.,  1  Sp.,  12  Sc.     Total  18. 
6a'kf.  Professor  Hall.  —  Elements  of  Thermodynamics. 

5  Se.,  3  Ju.,  2  Sc.     Total  10, 
Gb'kf.  Professor  Hall.  —  Modern  Developments  and  Applications  of  Thermo- 
dynamics. 8  Se.,  1  Ju.,  I  Se.     Total  5. 


IE  'hf.  Dr.  G.  W.  Pierce.  —  Radiation.  1  Gr.,  3  Se.,  2  Ju. 

Primarily  for  Graduate*:  — 
I7V-  Professor  Hall.  — The  Tkeo 

Gases. 
J9.     Professor  B.  0.  Peirce.  —  The  Mathematical  Theory  of  Electricity  and 

Magnetism.  3  Gr.,  1  Se.     Total  4. 

Courses  of  Research. 
204.  Professor  B.  O.  Peirce.  —  Electricity  and  Magnetism.  I  Gr.     Total  I. 

20c.  Professor  Hall.—  Heat  and  Electricity.  1  Gr.     Total  I. 

20<i.  Professor  Sabine.  —  Light  and  Heat.  3  Gr.     Total  3. 

20*.  Dr.  G.  W.  Pirrck.  — Radiation  and  Electromagnetic  Waves. 

1  Gr.,  1  Se.     Total  2. 
20g.  Dr.  Ltmah.  — Light  of  Short  Wave  Lengths.  1  Gr.     Total  1. 
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Chemistry. 
Primarily  for  Undergraduate*  :  — 
1.  Professor  C.  L.  Jaokson,  Dr.  L.  Clabkb,  Mr.  Carletob,  and  seven  assis- 
tants,—  Descriptive  Inorganic  Chemistry, 

2  Or.,  S  Se.,  16  Jn.,  G4  So.,  186  Fr.,  59  Sp.,  15  3c.     Total  298. 
S'kf.  Ant.  Professor  Torre  t  and  Mr.  Zabetti. —  Organic  Chemistry   (ele- 
mentary course) . 

9  Or.,  18  Se.,  80  Ju.,  88  So.,  6  Fr.,  7  Sp.,  8  3c,  1  Bu.     Total  100. 


For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates  :  — 
1.  Aist.  Professor  Baitkh  and  Mr.  Boylstox.  —  Quantitative  Analysis,  grarl- 
metric  and  volumetric. 

7  Or.,  6  Se.,  8  Jn.,  9  So.,  6  Sp.,  4  Sc.     Total  89. 
B  •*/.  Asst.  Professors  Tobrbt  and  Baxter.  —  The  Historical  Development  of 

Chemical  Theory.    Elementary  Physical  Chemistry. 

8  Or.,  6  Se.,  17  Jn.,  23  So.,  8  Fr.,  8  Sp.,  7  Sc.     Total  61. 
11.  Professor  Waives  (Mass.  Institute  of  Technology).  —  Industrial  Chemistry. 
5  Gr.,  6  Se.,  6  Jn.,  1  So.,  7  Sc.     Total  94. 
9  'kf.  Asst.  Professor  Baxtbb  and  Mr.  Gbihuell  Jokes.  —  Advanced  Quan- 
titative Analysis.  G  Gr.,  8  Se.,  8  Jn.,  2  So.,  8  Be.    Total  16. 
10  * kf.  Asst.  Professor  Baxter  und  Mr.  Qrikkrll  Jons.  —  Oas  Analysis. 

0  Or.,  8  Se.,  G  Jn.,  S  So.,  1  Sp.,  1  Sc.    Total  IS. 
6.  Asst.  Professor  Torbbt  and  Mr.  Eipfbb.  —  The  Carbon  Compounds. 

9  Or.,  5  Se.,  8  Jn.,  5  So.,  8  Sp.,  4  Sc.     Total  84. 
5a  kf.  Aim.  Professor  Tobrbt  and  Mr.  Kiffer. —  The  Carbon  Compounds. 

8  Gr.,  6  Se.,  7  Jn.,  4  So.,  8  Sp.,  4  Sc.    Total  81. 
15  *\f.  Dr.  Hbndersoh.  — General  Biological  Chemistry. 

6  Gr.,  11  Se.,  18  Jn.,  8  So.,  2  Sp.,  4  Sc.    Total  44. 
Primarily  for  Graduate!  :  — 
6.  Professor  Richards  and  Mr.  Frbveht. — Physical  Chemistry. 

6  Gr.,  S  Se.,  4  Jn.,  9  Sc.     Total  15. 
12  'Kf.  Asst.  Professor  Baiter. —  Photochemistry,  including  the  nse  of  Optical 
Instruments  in  Chemistry.  8  Or.,  1  Se.,  S  Jn.,  8  Sc.     Total  10. 

7  **/■  Mr-  Pbbvbbt.  —  Electrochemistry.      8  Or.,  3  Se.,  2  Jn.,  I  Sc.     Total  S. 
18'y.  Asst.  Professor  Tobrbt.  —  The  General  Reactions  of  Organic  Chem- 
istry. 4  Gr.,  3  Se.,  2  Jn.,  2  Sc.     Total  11. 

Courses  or  Research. 
20ft.  Professor  C.  L.  Jaoksob.  —  Organic  Chemistry.      8  Or.,  2  G.  S.     Totals. 
30c.  Asst.  Professor  Torret.  —  Organic  Chemistry.  4  Gr.,  9  Se.     Total  (S. 

20c.  Professor  Sanger. —  Applied  Chemistry.  1  Or.     Total  1. 

90/.  Asst.  Professor  Baxter.  —  Inorganic  Chemistry,  including  Determination 
of  Atomic  Weights.  12  Or.,  1  So.,  2  Sc.     Total  15. 
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Engineering. 

Primarily  for  Undergraduate! :  — 
It.  Asst.   Professor   Love,   Messrs.   Gailobd   arid   Doybh.  —  Trigonometry, 
Algebra,  and  Analytic  Geometry. 

1  Ju.,  1  So.,  18  Fr.,  14  Sp.,  9  Sc.     Total  +3. 

la 'ft/.  AiM.  Professor  Lovr.  anil  Mr.  Gatlobd-  —  Algebra. 

1  Jn.,  8  So.,  18  Fr.,  5  Sp.,  4  So.    Total  86. 


Id 'ft/.  Asst.  Professor  Lovb  and  Mr.  Gaylord.  —  Analytic  Geometry. 

2  Ju.,  12  So.,  24  Fr.,  14  Sp.,  18  Sc.     Total  70. 

le.  Asst.  Professor  Hchtihoton,   Dr.  H.   N.   Davis,  and   Mr.   Shepabd 

Differential  and  Integral  Calculus. 

2  G.  S.,  8  Jn.,  9  So.,  1  Fr.,  9  Sp.,  38  Sc.     Total  67. 

Ba.  Asst.  Professor  Kennedy,  and  Messrs.  A.  E.  Nobton,  Aldee,  McKay,  and 
Beakd.  —  Mechanical  Drawing. 

8  G.  S.,  5  Se.,  9  Ju.,  17  So.,  44  Fr.,  29  Sp.,  23  Se.     Total  130. 

3i  'ft/-  Messrs.  A.  B.  Norton  and  Lewis.  —  Descriptive  Geometry.     Elemen- 
tary Shades,  Shadows,  and  Perspective. 

1  G.  S-,  6  Ju.,  8  So.,  4  Sp.,  35  Sc.     Total  53. 

Zd'hf.  Asst.  Professor  Kennedy  and  Mr.  A.  E.  Norton.  —  Mechanism.    Study 
of  Gearing  and  Mechanical  Movements. 

1  G.  S.,  5  Ju.,  8  So.,  2  Ft.,  6  Sp.,  37  Sc.     Total  59. 

ia.  Asst.  Professor  Hugh eb  and  assistants.  —  Plane  and  Topographical  Survey- 
ing.    (See  page  95.) 

1  G.  S.,  4  Se.,  13  Ju.,  29  So.,  17  Fr.,  14  Sp.,  22  Se.     Total  100. 

10o.  Messrs.  A.  H.  Morse  and  Markhah.  —  Chipping,    Filing,   and  Fitting. 
(See  page  95.)  2  Se.,  2  Jn.,  7  So.,  2  Fr.,  3  Sp.,  7  Sc.     Total  23. 

104.  Messrs.  A.  H.  Morse  and  Markham.—  Blacksmithing.     (See  page  95.) 

2  Se.,  2  Ju.,  7  So.,  2  Fr.,  3  Sp.,  7  Sc.     Total  23. 

10*.  Messrs.  A.  H.  Morse  and  Maskium.  —  Pattern -making  and  Foundry  Prac- 
tice.   (See  page  95.)     2  Se.,  2  Ju.,  7  So.,  2  Fr.,  3  Sp.,  10  Se.     Total  26. 

10*.  Messrs.  A.  H.  Morse  and   Markuau.  —  Machine  Shop  Practice.     (See 
page  95.)  2  So.,  2  Ju.,  7  So.,  2  Fr.,  3  Sp.,  9  Sc.     Total  25. 

56 'ft/.  Professor  L.   J.  Johnson   and    Mr.   Nichols.  —  Elementary   Stiitica. 
Graphic  and  Algebraic  Methods. 

4  G.  S-,  2  Se..  II  Ju.,  18  So..  1  Fr.,  13  Sp.,  45  Sc.     Total  94. 

5**ft/-  Asst.  Professor  HcvTiKciTON,  and  Messrs.  Cawp  and  Nichols.  —Ele- 
mentary Kinematics  and   Kinetics. 

1  G.  S-,  1  Se.,  9  Ju.,  8  So.,  10  Sp.,  33  Sc.     Total  62. 
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bd'kf.  Mr.  A.  E.  Nohton.  —  Remittance  of  Materials  (introductory  count  for 
student*  of  Architecture) .      Elementary  Structural  Design. 

8  G.  S.,  2  So.,  5  Sc.    Total  10. 
lla'Kf.  Professor  Reeve  (Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute),  and  Messrs.  Mi»k- 
ham  and  Amdrds.  —  Steam  Machinery  (introductory  course). 

1  Gr.,  1  Se.,  7  Ja.,  12  So.,  8  Fr.,  17  Sp.,  48  So.    Total  96. 
Fur  Undergraduate*  and  Graduate!  :  — 

id.  Asst.   Professor   Hcohes    and  assistants.  —  Railroad    Engineering    (first 
course).     (See  page  95.) 

1  G.  S.,  2  Se.,  10  Jo.,  16  So.,  1*  Fr.,  12  Sp.,  20  Sc.     Total  75. 

So.  Professor  Hollis,   Asst.  Professor  Hdktibgtok,  and  Messrs.  A.  H.  Mouse 

and  Forts. —  Applied  Mechanics,  including  Resistance  of  Materials. 

1  Gr.,  1  G.  S.,  9  Se.,  11  Jn.,  3  So.,  6  Sp.,  24  3c.     Total  66. 

Ga'hf.  Asst.  Professor  Huobes  and  Mr.  Ahdkcs. — Hydraulics  and  Hydraulic 

Motors.  1  Gr.,  I  G.  S.,  8  Se.,  10  Jn.,  6  So.,  6  Sp.,  24  Sc.     Total  67. 

IBS  'hf.  Mr.  A.  H.  Mobsm.  —  Elements  of  Thermodynamics.     Theory  of  Heat 

Engines.         2  Gr.,  1  G.  S . ,  7  Se.,  12  Ju.,  8  So.,  8  Sp.,  26  Sc.     Total  68. 

18a.  Professor  Hollis,  and  Messrs.  A.  H.  Morse  and  Duupttc.  —  Engineering 

Laboratory.     Introductory  course  in  experimental  methods. 

2  Gr.,  1  G.  S.,  9  Se.,  9  Jn.,  S  So.,  fl  Sp.,  23  6c.     Total  53. 
14a.  Asst.  Professor  Kbvmedt.  —  Machine  Design  (introductory  course). 

4  Se.,  8  Ja.,  4  Sp.,  9  Sc.     Total  26. 
16a.   Professors  Kennellv  and  Adams,  and  Messrs.  Whitihg  and  CaosSE. — 
Generation,  Transmission,  and  Utilization  of  Electrical  Energy  (elemen- 
tary course).      1  Gr.,  2  G.  S.,  7  Se.,  2  Ju.,  2  So.,  3  Sp.,  9  Sc.     Total  28. 
IBe'kf.  Professor  Kemnellt  and  Mr.  Crosse.  —  Direct  Current  Dynamo-Elec- 
tric Machinery.  1  G.  S.,  3  Se.,  8  Ja.,  2  So.,  10  Sc.     Total  21. 
IKg'hf.  Professor  Kenkbllt  and  Mr.  Crosse.  —  Elementary  Alternating  Cur- 
rents and  Alternating  Current  Machinery. 

1  G.  S.,  8  Se.,  7  Jn.,  2  So.,  10  Sc.    Total  28. 
Primarily  for  Gradvattt :  — 
W\f.  Asst.  Professor  Hughes.  —  Road  Engineering. 

1  G.  S.,  2  Se.,  1  Ju.,  3  So.,  11  Sc.     Total  18. 
if'hf.   Asst.   Professor   Hughes.  —  Railroad    Engineering   (second   couree). 
Problems  in  railroad  construction  and  maintenance. 

8  Jn.,  8  So.,  11  Sc.    Total  17. 
hf.  Professor  L.  J.  Johnson.  —  Applied  Mechanics  (second  conrae).     Prob- 
lems involved  in  the  design  of  Bridges  and  Building*. 

1G.8.,  10  Sc.    Total  11. 
So-'.  Professor  Hollis.  —  Applied    Mechanics    (second   conrae).       Problem* 
involved  in  the  design  of  Machinery  and  Boilers.  14  Sc.     Total  14. 

fie  'kf.  Asat.  Professor  Hughes. — Water  Snpply  and  Sanitary  Engineering. 

2  G.  S.,  1  Sp.,  11  Sc.     Total  14. 

Hd'hf.   Mr.  Safford. —  Hydraulic   Measurement.     River,  Harbor,  Canal   noil 

Irrigation  Works.  1G.S.,  11  Sc.     TotaJ  IS. 
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80  'hf.  Professor  L.  J.  Johhsoh  and  Asst.  Professor  Hughes.  —  Building 
Stones,   Masonry  and  Foundations. 

6  G.  S.,  3  So.,  3  Ju.,  2  So.,  5  Sc.     Total  19. 

12a'hf.  Professor  Kbbtb  (Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute). — Efficiency  and 

Economics  of  Heat  Engines.  1  Sp.,  14  Sc.     Total  15. 

18i*.  Professor  Hollis  and   Mr.   Gilson.  —  Engineering   Laboratory   (second 

course).  14  Sc.     Total  U. 

lib1.  Professor  Hollis,  Asst.  Professor  Kennedt,  and  Mr.  Gu,son.  —  Machine 

Design  (second  course).     Study  and  design  of  steam  machinery. 

14  Sc.     Total  U. 
IBr.  Professor  Adams  and  Mr.  Stuboks.  - 
Current  Machinery.  I 

ISd.  Professor  Adams  and  Mr.  Storobs.  —  Dynamo  Design. 

1  Gr.,  1  G.S.,  1  Ju.,  12  Sc.     Total  15. 
16/.  Mr.  Win 


Total  14. 


17a  'hf.   Professor  Kennellt.  - 
Power. 


Ju.,  13  Sc.    Total  16. 
21*.  Conference  on  Engineering  Subjects.  I  Ju.,  1  Sp.,  27  Sc.     Total  29. 

22*.  Asst.   Professor  Wvban. —  Contracts  and   Specif! cations.     General  Prin- 
ciples of  Common  Law  governing  Construction  Contracts. 

1  Gr.,  7  G.  S.,  3  So.,  2  Ju.,  2  Sp.,  43  Sc.     Total  58. 

Courses  in  Special  Fields, 
Primarily  for  Graduates:  — 

20a.  Professor  Adams. —  Alternating  Current  Machinery.  1  Gr.,  2  So.    Total  3. 
20d.  Professor  L.  J.  Johnson.     Reinforced  Concrete.  1  G.  S.     Total  1. 

20i.   Asst.  Professor  lli-i 

ing  Construction. 
20j.   Professor  At>A»s.  —  Commutation  in  Direct  Current  Machines. 

1  Gr.     Total  1. 
Forestry. 
None  of  the  courses  in  Forestry  can  be  counted  towards  the  degree  of  A.B. 
For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates:  — 
la  'hf.  Asst.  Professor  Fisher.  —  Elements  of  Silviculture. 

3  G.S.,  2  So.,  4  So.,  5  Sc,  1  Bu.     Total  16, 
Ib'kf.  Asst.  Professor  Fisher.  —  Practical  Silvio  uIiutv. 

2C..S.,  1  Se.,3  So.     Totals. 
2.  Mr.  Mac-Kate.  —  Forest  Measurements.         3  G.  S,,  3  So.,  1  Bu.     Total  7. 
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S.  Mr.  Jack.  —  Foreit  Botany. 

2  G.8.,  S  Se.,  1  So.,  2  Sp.,  S  8c,  1  Ba.    ¥otsl  11. 
taction. 

1  Or.,  4  G.  8.,  1  Se.,  2  So.,  2  Sc.     Total  10. 
5'V-  Mr.  MacKatb.  — Forest  History.  1  Gr.,  8  O.  S.,  *  Sc.    Totals. 

8*.  Asst.  Professor  Cart.  —  Lumbering.  1  Gr.,  S  G.  S.,  S  Sc.     Total  7. 

7.  Aunt.  Professor  Fibhbr. — Foreit  Management. 

lGr.,  8  0.  8.,  8  8c.     Total  7. 
8'V-  A*St.  Professor  CaBY.  — Forest  Technology. 

1  Or.,  8  0.8.,  8  Sc.     Total  7. 
Botany. 
Primarily  for  Undergraduate*  :  ■   - 
l'V-  Professor  Goooalb,  assisted  by  Br.  Crrtslbr. —  Botany  (introductory 
conrae).  11  Sc,  15  Jn.,  35  So.,  66  Fr.,  1*  Sp.,  6  Sc.     Total  147. 

3  'A/.  FrofeMor  Thaxtbr,  aaiiited  by  Dr.  A.  F.  Blakesleb  and  Mr.  J.  J. 
Gbossekbacher.  —  Morphology  of  Planti. 

10r.,  10.S.,  5Se.,  lOJn.,  10  So.,  8  Fr.,  6  Sp.,  4  Sc.    Total  SS. 

For  Undert/rudKcUci  and  Graduate*  I  — 

8a  'V-  Asst.  Prof  essor  Jeffbbt,  assisted  by  Dr.  Chrysler. —  Morphology,  His- 
tology, and  Cytology  of  Flowering  Plant*. 

S  Be.,  2  Jn.,  2  So.,  1  Sp.    Total  7. 

Bi'A/-  Aiit.  Professor  Jeffrey,  assisted  by  Dr.  Chrysler. —  (Ecology  and 
Physiology  of  Flowering  Plants.    3  Se.,  S  Jn.,  8  So.,  ISp.,  18c.    Total  9. 

S.  Professor  Qoooale  and  Mr.  Ames.  —  Outlines  of  Economic  Botany. 

1  So.,  1  Fr.,  1  Bp.    Total  8. 

e'kf.  Professor  Thaxtbr  and  an  assistant.  — The  Bacteria,  Mycetoxoa,  and 
Higher  Fungi.  1  Or.,  1  Se.,  4  Jn.,  1  Sp.     Total  7. 

7.  Asst.  Professor  Fbrjiale,  —  Classification  and  Distribution  of  Flowering 
Plants,  with  special  reference  to  the  Flora  of  New  England  and  the 
Maritime  Provinces.  1  Gr.,  2  Jn.,  1  Sp.     Total  4. 

9  '*/.  Asst,  Professor  Jbffrrt,  assisted  by  Dr.  Cbrtbx.br.  —  The  Anatomy, 
Development,  and  Phylogeny  of  the  Siphonogamia  (Higher  Oymnosperma 
and  the  Angiosperms).  1  Or.,  2  Jn.,  1  So.,  1  8c.     Total  6. 

Primarily  for  Qraduattt:  — 

Courses  or  Rrsbargh. 

20a.  Professor  Ooooalb  and  Asst.  Professor  Jamar. — Experimental  Vegetable 
Physiology.  Economic  Botany,  with  special  reference  to  Tropical  Plant*. 
Structure  and  Development  of  Vascular  Plants.  2  Gr.    Total  2. 

301 .  Professors  Farlow  and  Tbaxtrr.  —  Structure  and  Development  of  Crypto- 
gams. 1  Gr.    Total  1, 
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Zoolojy- 
Primarily  for  Undergraduates ;  — 
1  '&/.  Professor  G.   II.   Parker,  assisted  by  Mr.  Congtion.  —  Zoology  (iotro- 
ductory  course) . 

3  Gr.,  7  Se.,  13  Ja.,  34  So.,  62  Fr.,  17  Sp.,  10  Sc.,  1  Bu.     Total  147. 

2*hf.  Asst.   Professor    Castle,   assisted    by    Mr.    Bahta. —  Morphology  of 

Animals.  11  Ju.,  6  So.,  8  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  5  Sc.     Total  31. 

For  Undergraduate!  and  Graduatct:  — 
3.  Dr.  H.  W.  Band  and  Mr.  F-sterlt.  —  Corapara 
brates.  3  Gr.,  7  Se.,  5  Ju.,  2  So 

i'hf.  Professor  Mahk  and  Dr.  H.  W.  Rand.  —  MicroHcopieal  Anatomy. 

2  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  So.     Total  4. 
5  '*./■  Professor  Mark  and  Or.  H.  W.  Ranp.—  Embryology  of  Vertebrates. 
Early  Stages  of  Development.  6  Gr.,  2  Se.,  1  So.     Total  8. 

Oo  'A/.  Asst.  Professor  R.  T.  Jackson.  —  Fossil  Invertebrates.   8  Gr.  Total  8. 
94*fc/-  Asst.  Professor  R.  T.  Jackson.  —  Fossil  Invertebrates.    2  Gr.   Total  2. 
H'hf.  Professor  G.   H.   Parker.  —  Comparative   Histology.       Muscular   and 
Sustentative  Tissues.  6  Gr.,  2  Se.,  1  Sc.     Total  9. 

Primarily  for  Graduate!  ;  — 

lOa'hf.  A ast.  Professor  Castle.  —  Influences  of  tile  Environment  on  Animal 
Form.  8  Gr.     Total  8. 


6 'ft/.  Professor  G.  H.  Parker.  —  Tbc  Structure  und  Functions  of  the  Nervous 
System  and  its  Relation  to  Animal  Habits.     Central  Nervous  Organs. 

7Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  Sc.     Total  9. 


sk,  Asst.  Professor  It.  T.  Jackson,  Professor  G.  H.  Pahkeb, 
rofessor  Casti.e.  —  Zoological  investigations.   9  Gr.    Total  9. 


Primarily  for  Undergraduates ;  — 

'  4  'hf.  Professors  Davis  and  Wolkf.  and  Aset.  Professor  Woodwoith,  assisted 

by  Messrs.  Eoolebtox,  F.  II.  Sawter,  and   Large,  —  Dynamical  and 

Structural  Geology. 

1  Gr.,  9  Se.,  16  Ju.,  15  So.,  15  Fr.,  12  S|>.,  90  Sc.     Total  98. 


i,  nssi6te:l  by  Mr.  Kgoi.estijn. —  Historical 
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Fhtuooiaht. 

A  'hf.  Professor  Davis,  Asst.  Profeuor  D.  W.  Johhsofi,  and  Mr.  f 
Physiography  of  the  Lands. 

2  G.  8.,  5  8e.,  4  Jn.,  9  Bo.,  16  Fr.,  7  Sp.,  6  Sc.,  1  Bn.     Total  60. 
Jl'hf.   Asst.  Profeuor  Ware  and  Mr.  Saukbeeb. —  Meteorology  (elementary 
course) .  8  Se.,  S  Jn.,  5  So.,  4  Fr.,  3  Sp.,  3  Sc.     Total  19. 

1  ■*/■  A»«-  Profeuor  Who.  —Meteorology  (second  coarse). 

1  Se.,  1  So.,  1  Sp.     Totals. 
For  Undtrgraduattt  and  Graduates  i  — 

Qboloot. 
8'hf.  Asst.  Profeuor  Woodwobth  and  Dr.  Mamsmuld. —  Advanced  General 
Geology.  9  Gt.,  1  Se.,  1  Jn.,  5  So.,  1  Sp.,  %  Sc.    Total  IS. 

lii'kf.  Ant.  Professor  Woodwobtb.  — Glacial  Geology. 

S  Or.,  8  Be.,  1  Jn.,  8  So.,  1  Sp.,  S  Sc.    Total  18. 

32.  Dr.  Mamsfibld.  —  Advanced  Geological  Field  Work.   Area]  Geology  In  the 

vicinity  of  Boston.  1  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  Sc.     Total  8. 

Pauiobtoldoi  . 
11.  Aist.  Profeuor  B.  T.  Jackson.  —  Palaeontology. 

1  Gr.,  1  So.,  1  Sp.,  1  Sc.    Total  4. 
IS.  Asst.  Profeuor  B.  T.  Jacksos.  —  Advanced  Historical  Geology. 

S  Gr.,  1  Sc.    Total  8. 
Economic  Geo  loot. 
10.  Profeuor  H.  L.  Smtth,  assisted  by  Mr.  J.  B,  Mabvih  and  Mr.  E.  E.  Wnrra. 
—  Mining  Geology.         3  Gr.,  4  Be..  6  Jn.,  S  So.,  4  Sp.,  5  Be.     Total  39. 

Phtbiogbapht  . 
ffhf.  Asst,  Professor  D.  W.  Johhsoh  and  Mr.  Minwrn.  —  Physiography  of 
the  United  States. 
3  Gr.,  1  G.  S.,  4  Be.,  8  Jn.,  8  So.,  6  Fr.,  4  Sp.,  8  Sc.,  1  Bn.    Total  37. 

Cllmatoloot. 
i'hf.  Asst.  Profeuor  Ward.  — Climatology  of  the  United  State*. 

1  Gr.,  1  Se.,  8  So.,  8  8c.     Total  8. 

13  '*/.  Asst.  Profeuor  Wabd.  — General  Climatology.        1  Gr.,  1  Jn.     Total  3. 

Primarily  for  Graduate!  :  — 

Courses  or  Rusk  arch. 

30c.  Professors  Davis,  Wolff,  and  H.  L.  Smyth,  and  Asst.  Profeuor  Wood- 
wobtb. —  Geological  Investigation  in  the  Field  and  Laboratory. 

1  Gr.     Total  1. 
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Economic  Obologt. 

301.  Professor  H.  L.  Smtth.  —  Mining  Geology  (advanced  coarse;. 

1  Ju.    Total  1. 
Pbtsiogeapht. 

JXta.  Professor  Davis.  —  Physiography  (advanced  coarse). 

4  Or.,  3  Se.,  1  Bo.,  1  Sc.    Total  8. 

CuuToiosr, 
Me.  Astt.  FntNNrWiiD.-  Climatology  (advanced  course).     2  0c.    Total  S. 

Mineralogy  and  Petrography. 
Primarily  for  Undergraduates  ;  — 

I.  Asst.  Professor  Palachb,  assisted  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Richards.  —  Mineralogy 

(including  Crystallography,   Physical    and    Chemical    Mineralogy,    and 
Deicriptive  Mineralogy). 

2  Or.,  7  Se.,  8  Jo,,  S  So.,  3  Sp.,  8  Sc.     Total  26. 

For  Undergraduate*  and  Graduates  :  — 
T'if.  Asst.  Professor  I'alache. —  Advanced  Mineralogy  sod  Crystallography. 

8  Or.,  1G.S.    Total  4. 
B*s/.  Professor  Wolff.  —  Optical  Crystallography. 

lGr.,  1G.S.,  1  So.    Totals. 

II.  Professor  Wolff,  assisted  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Kichaeds.  —  Petrography. 

8  Or.,  2  O.  8.,  2  Se.,  1  So.,  1  Sp..  1  Sc.    Total  10. 

rVtsKrwy  for  Graduates  .-  — 

1***/  Professor  Wolff.  — Advanced  Petrography.       1  Or.,  1  Q.S.    Total  2. 

Mining  and  Metallurgy. 
P*i*arilyf0T  Undergraduate* :-    - 

I  'V-  Professor  H.  L.  Smith  and  Asst.  Professor  Ratmbe,  assisted  by  Mr. 

J.R.Mabvim. — Elements  of  Mining.   Prospecting,  exploring,  development 
and  the  principles  of  exploitation.    Stamp-milling  and  ore-concentration. 
1  Gr.,  1  G.  S.,  2  Se.,  2  Ju.,  2  So.,  2  Sp.,  8  Sc.     Total  IS. 
('*/-  Ant.  Professor  C.  H.  W bits,  assisted  by  Mr.  E.  M.  Sjwizb.- Metal- 
lurgical Chemistry.       1  G.  S-,  S  Se.,  5  Ju.,  4  8o.,  1  Sp.,  4  Sc.     Total  18. 
•*A/-  Professors  Saevedr  and  Pstses,  and  Mr.  H.  M.  Boylstoh,  assisted  by 
Mr.  J.  B.  Mabvtk.  —  General  Metallurgy. 

1  Or.,  2  G.  S.,  7  Se.,  12  Jo.,  8  So.,  8  Pr.,  5  Sp.,  8  Sc.     Total  44. 

II  '*/■  Asst.  Professor  Katmeb,  sssisted  by  Mr.  E.  M.  Sawyer.  —  Fire  Assaying. 

1  Q.S.,  8  Se.,  8  Ju.,  2  So.,  1  Sp.,  5  Sc.    Total  16. 

At  Undergraduates  and  Graduate*  ;  — 
!'•/.  Professor  Saovbdb  and   Mr.  H.  M.  Botlstom,  assisted  by  Mr.  E.  E. 
War™.  —  Metallurgy  of  Iron  and  Steel. 

1  Gr.,  1  G.  8.,  4  Se.,  7  Ja.,  S  So.,  10  Sp.,  19  Sc.    Total  47. 
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5  *hf.  Professor  Peters,  ■Misted  by  Mr.  E.  M.  Sawyer.  —  Metallurgy  of  Cop- 

per, Lead,  Zinc,  and  the  Minor  Metals,  and  of  the  Precious  Metal*  in 
connection  with  Copper  and  Lead. 

2  Or-,  BSe.,  2  Ju.,  2  So.,  7  Sc.     Totalis. 

4*.  Asst.  Professor  Btmm,  assisted  by  Mr.  E.  E.  White. —  Ore-dressing, 
Concentration,  and  Milling.      1  Gr.,  1  G.  B.,  1  Se.,  3  So.,  *  3c.     Total  9. 

6  >hf.  Professor  H.  L.  Surra,  assisted  by  Mr.  E.  E.  White.  — Metal  and  Coal 

Mining;  Exploitation.  1  Se.,  1  So.,  1  Sp.,  S  Sc.     Total  S. 

7.  Asst.  Professor  C.  H.  Whitjj.  —  Metallurgical  Chemistry  (advanced  coarse). 

1  Sp.    Total  S. 
11  *hf.  Aast.  Professor  Katmer.  —  Mining  Plant. 

1  Gr.,  a  G.  S-,  1  Se.,  4  Sc.    Total  8. 

18.  Aait.  Professor  Rather.  —  Mining.     The  study  of  mining  operations. 

1  G.  S.,  1  Ju.,  1  So.,  1  Sp.,  1  Sc.    Total  5. 

U'hf.  Professor  Sat/tour  and  Mr.  H.  M.  Botuton. —  Metallography. 

1  G.  S.,  1  So.,  1  Sp.    Total  S. 

16'hf.  Professor  Petem.  —  Metallurgy  of  Zinc,  Nickel,  Tin,  Mercnry,  and  the 
Minor  Metals.  1  Se.,  1  Ju.,  1  So.,  1  Sp.,  1  Sc.    Total  5. 

Primarily  for  Qra&uata .-  — 

S1.  Asst.  Professor  C.  H.  White — Leaching  Processes  for  Gold  and  Silver 

Ores.  8G.S.,  1  Se.    Totals. 

IT1.  Asst.  Professor  Rather.  —Mine  Surveying.  1  G.  S.,  1  Se.     Total  8. 


36 *hf.   Professor  Peters.  —  Advanced  Course  in  the  Metallurgy  of   Copper, 
Lead,  and  the  Minor  Metals.  8  Se.,  2  So.,  1  Sp.,  8  Sc.    Total  7. 

88 'ft/.  Dr.  Mansfield.  —  Geological  Surveying. 

1  Gr.,  1  G.  S.,  8  So.,  1  Sp.,  S  Sc.     Total  S. 


80*.  The  Inbtbuctobsj  in 
jecta  and  Design. 


Totals. 
Anthropology. 
Primarily  for   Vhdergradualei :  — 
1.  Asst.  Professor  Dtxor  and  Dr.  Tozzer,  assisted  by  Mr.  Sfindkv.     Occa- 
sional lectures  by  Professor  Putnam —  General  Anthropology. 

9  Se.,  18  Jn.,  37  So.,  8  Fr.,  6  Sp.,  1  Bu.    Total  78. 
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ftr  TTndtrgra&uatea  and  Oraduatet  i  — 

1.  Aaat.  Professor  Dixon,  assisted  by  Mr.   Spihdes.     Occasional  lectures  by 
Professor  Pctkam. —  American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology. 

1  Or.,  IS  Se.,  IT  Ju.,  48  So.,  S  Fr.,  5  Sp.    Total  66. 
i'fc/.  Dr.  Chaju.es  Pbabodt.  —  Prehiftoric  Archaeology.      European  Ethno- 
graphy. %  Or.,  S  Se.,  1  So.,  1  Sp.    Total  7. 


Primarityfor  Oraduatet :  — 

li'kf.  Aut.  Professor Dixon.  —  American  Indian  Language*.      1  Gr.     Total  1. 

18  'if.  Dr.  Tozzan. — Archaeology  and  Hieroglyphic  System*  of  Central  America. 

8  Gr.,  4  Se.,  1  So.    Total  8 

Cocbsks  or  Riskaich. 


(MM.  Aut.  Profeator  Dixox.  —  General  Ethnology.  8  Gr.     Total  8. 

JJOt.  Dr.  Toiieb. —  Central  American  and  Mexican  Hieroglvjihic  and  Picture 

Writing.  1  Se.     Total  1. 

Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Hygiene. 
C'j-uriei  in  Anatomy,  I'hyiiology,  and  Uygitnt  may  be  counted  toward*  ike 
degree  of  S.B.  only,  with  the  exception  of  Count  1,  which  may  otto  be  counted 
tomrdt  At  degree  of  A.B. 

1-  Dm.  Dakuxg,  Proyisdie,  Bacok,  Hapgood  and  Jouett.  —  Elementary 
Anatomy  and  Physiology.     Personal  Hygiene.     Emergencies. 

19  Be.,  43  Ju.,  74  So.,  18  Fr.,  6  Sp.,  6  Sc.     Total  160. 
S'y.  Dr.  D.  A.  Saboxht. —  Applied  Anatomy  and  Animal  Mechanics. 

S  Se.,  1  Sp.    Total  8. 

In  accordance  with  the  vote  of  the  President  and  Fellows  whereby 
the  Faculty  may  under  certain  conditions  authorize  a  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  or  a  Doctor  of  Science  to  give  instruction  gratuitously 
or  for  such  fees  as  he  may  himself  collect,  Benjamin  Apthorp  Gould 
fuller,  Ph.D.,  was  authorized  to  give  in  the  second  half-year  a 
tooru  in  the  Enneads  of  Flotinus. 


The  Larger  Courses  of  Study. 

The  following  table  sbows,  for  the  last  three  academic  years,  the 
nnmher  of  enrolments  in  every  course  containing  more  than  a  hundred 
students ;  — 
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Number  of  Student* 
'    Course,  la  1SM-W.  In  1905-flo. 


English  A 563                    504  625 

English  81 Sll  176  (Eng.  D)  227 

English  38 110                    10+  Hi 

English* 120  118 

English  426 10S 

English  15 129 

English  75      317 

English  8a 160  104 

English  8i 127 

English  88 181 

German  A      . 289                    943  880 

German  25 1)1 

French  A 144                    119  184 

French  2e 196                    186  106 

French  2a 107                    104  110 

Comparative  Literature  1  .   .  132 

Comparative  Literature  12    .  16fl 

History  la 880                    881  808 

History  12a 102  138 

History  134 115 

History  16a 179                    141  18) 

History  165 159                    186  118 

History  18 189                    108  104 

Government  1 481                    884  888 

Government  16 116 

Economics  1 488                    470  892 

Economics  7  .   .   .  (Boon.  74)  187 

Economics  5 189                    138  306 

Economics  64 112 

Economics  9i 286 

Economies  85 106 

Economics  21 182                    150  152 

Philosophy  la 216  986 

Philosophy  A 134 

Philosophy  B 170 

Philosophy  D 188 

Philosophy  E 216 

Social  Ethics  1  .    .   .  (Phil.  6)  122                    166  175 

Fine  Arts  8 107 

Astronomy  1 ISO  186 

Physics  C 198                    180  190 

Chemistry  1 832                    811  298 

Chemistry  8 109 

Engineering  la 121  111 

Engineering  16 161  158 

Engineering  Id 127  187 

Engineering  8a 146                  148  180 

Engineering  4a 107  108 

Engineering  65 136  104 

Engineering  11a 119  103 

Botany  1 319                    147  147 

Zoology  1 184                    119  147 

Anatomy,  Physiol.,  &  Hygiene  139                    158  160 
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Economics  1,  with  seventy-eight  students  lees  than  in  1905-06, 
remains  the  largest  elective  course.  Government  1  follows  it  closely. 
The  only  other  coarse  with  more  then  three  hundred  students  is 
History  la. 

^Summer  Courses  of  Instruction. 
The  following  courses  (sixty-one  as  compared  with  sixty  in  1906) 
were  given,  under  the  direction  of  the  Faculty,  in  the  summer  of 
1307.  The  abbreviations,  with  the  addition  of  S.S.  for  "member 
of  the  Summer  School,"  are  the  same  as  those  in  the  preceding  list. 
A.  hand  [y  points  to  each  coarse  that  may  be  counted  toward  a 
degree:  — 

Anthropology. 
18"  Dr.  A.  H.  Tozzbb.  —  General  Anthropology.   E  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks. 
4  Jo.,  10  So.,  8  Ft.,  8  8.  S.    Total  SO. 

Architecture. 

Am.  Profsmor  Mowll.  —  Architectural  Design.     6  time*  a  week,  for  6  week*. 
10.3.,  ISc.,  1  S.S.     Totals. 
Ks^Professor  H.  L.  Warrek. —  History  of  European   Architecture  to  about 
1000  A.D.     6  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks. 

8  Jn.,  6  So.,  8  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  1  E.,  1  8.  8.     Total  14. 

stf"  Professor   H.   L.   Wakbbh. —  History   of    European    Architecture   from 

■toot  1000  A.D.  to  (he  close  of  the  Renaissance.    A  timet  a  week,  for 

6  weeks.  1  Ju.,  8  So.,  1  Med.,  2  S.  S.     Total  6. 

Astronomy. 
(ft^Dr.W.  C.  Brzdxb.  —  Elementary  Course  in  Practical  Astronomy.    5  times 
a  week,  for  6  weeks.  8  S.  S.    Total  S. 

Botany. 
IBr**  SI.  Dr.  R.  G.  Lmvrrr  and  Mr.  L.  J.  SrALnrao.  —  Introductory  Course ; 
The  Structure,  Physiology,  and  (Ecology  of  Flowering  Plants.     5  times  a 
week,  for  6  week*.  1  So.,  6  S.  8.    Total  7. 

18*  8a.  Dr.  M.  A.  Ciirtbi.br. — Advanced  Course:  Morphology  and  (Ecology 
ol  Flowering  Plants.     6  times'*  week,  for  6  weeks. 

1  Sp.,  1  E.,  6  8.8.    Totals. 

Chemistry. 

A*t-  Professor  Bum  and   Mr.  A.  C.  Botutoh.— Elementary  Chemistry. 

S&DMaweek,  for6  weeks.  1  Se.,  1  So.,  1  R.,  12  S.S.     Total  16. 

*■*►»■  Professor  Baxtbb.  —  Quantitative  Analysis.     5  times  a  week,  for  8 

"Mb.  6  8.8.     Total  6. 

***  As*.  Professor  Tobbbt. —  Organic  Chemistry.  8  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks. 

1  Qr.,  1  Sc,  1  Med.,  7  S.  S.    Total  10. 

I"*4*"- Professors  Baxtbb  and  Torbbt.  —  Chemical  Research. 

1G.  8.,  1  Ju.,  IS.  8.     Totals. 
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-General   Principle!  of 
So.,  IT  S.  S.    Total  18. 


—  Supt.   Stbatton   D.  Brooks   (Boston). - 
G  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks. 


English. 

A.  Mr.  H.  M.  Hideout.  —  English  Composition  (elmnentaxy  course).      G  time* 

a  week,  for  6  weeks.  1  Or.,  39  S.  S.    Total  40, 

B.  Mr.  W.  R.  Castle,  Jr.  —  English  Composition  (advanced  coarse).     5  times 

a  week,  for  6  weeks.  1  Gr.,  1  So.,  30  S.  S.     Total  S3. 

0.  Dr.  B.  P.  Uttbb  (Amherst  College) .  -  ■  English  Composition  {second  advanced 

course).    6  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks.  I  Gr.,  9  8.  S.     Total  10. 

O- 

Professor  H.  B.  Hdititnotoh  (Brown  Univ.).  —  College  Admission  Require- 
ments in  English.     G  lime*  a  week,  for  6  weeks.  SS  S.  8.     Total  SB. 

KJ— Dr.  H.  de  W.  Fuller. —  Anglo-Saxon.  Anglo-Saxon  Reader  and  Gram- 
mar.   G  time*  a  week,  for  6  weeks.  4  S.  8.    Total  4. 

Dr.  H.  ije  W.  Fuller. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Bidbodt. —  English  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  6  time* 
a  week,  for  6  weeks.  4  S.  S.     Total  4. 

Mr.  Cofeland. —  English  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  from  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Lyrical  Ballads  to  the  death  of  Tennyson.  G  limes  a  week, 
for  6  weeks.  1  Gr.,  1  B.,  33  S.  6.     Total  84. 

FilW  Alt*. 
SGI"""  Asst.  Professor  Chase.  —  History  of  Ancient  Art.     6  times  a  week,  for  6 
weeks.  3  Be.,  6  Ju.,  19  So.,  8  Ft.,  1  So.,  S  8p.,  4  S.  8.    Total  36. 

*9"  Mr.  F.  G.  FrrzpATBicK.— Fine  Art*  of  the  Middle  Ages.  6  time*  a  week, 
for  6  weeks.  1  Se.,  S  Ju.,  8  So.,  8  Fr.,  1  8p.,  7  8.  8.     Total  18. 

K»r~  Mr.  M.  Mower.  —  Elements  of  Drawing  and  Fainting.  G  times  a  week, 
for  6  week*.  1  So.,  9  8.  8.     Total  10. 

French. 
BGf  Mr.  W.  B.  Snow.  —  Intermediate  French  Course  for  Teacher*.    G  times  s 
week,  for  6  weeks.  7  S.  S.     Total  7. 

Geography. 
fty-  Asst.  Professor  D.  W.  Johnson.  —  Physical  Geography.     Lectures,  labo- 
ratory and  field  work.     G  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks. 

1  Jn.,  9  S.  S.    Total  10. 
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Geology. 
*■  Dr.  G.  K.  Mansfield. —  Field  Course  in  Structural  and  Historical  Geology. 
6  times  a  week,  for  5  weeks. 

1  Se.,  2  Jo.,  1  So.,  1  Fr.,  2  Sp.,  I  Gr.,  2  S.S.     Total  10. 
"Professor  Wolff  and  Asst.  Professor  Woodworth. —  Geological  Field 
Investigation.  1  Sc     Total  1. 

Genua. 


Greek. 
Asst.  Professor  Giilick.  —  Greek  for  Beginners.     5  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks. 

1  Sp.,  4  S.S.    Totals. 
Asst.  Professor  Golick. — Advanced  Coarse.     5  times  *  week,  for  six  weeks. 

IK.,  2  S.S.      Total  3. 

History  and  Government. 

Jgf~ Professor  W.  S.  Fekouson   (Univ.   of   California,).  —  Roman   History. 

5  times  ft  week,  for  6  weeks.  1  So.,  5  S.  S.     Total  6. 

|gf" Professor  N.  M.  Tbihholvk  (Univ.  of  Missouri).  —  Mediaeval  European 

History.     6  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks.  12  S.  S.     Total  12. 

O"  Prof essor  Jonas  Vile  8  (Univ.  of  Missouri).  —  American  History.     5  times 

a  week,  for  6  weeks.  1  Ju.,  14  S.  S.     Total  IS. 

j^*-  Asst.  Professor  Munro.  —  Civil  Government,    5  times  a  week,  for  fi  weeks. 

7  S.  S.     Total  7. 


.  —  Mnnicipal  Government.     5  times  a  week,  for 
1  Se.,  2  Ju.,  4  So.,  2  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  5  S.  S.     Total  15. 

Latin. 


r  E.  K.  Rand  —  The  Life  and  Works  of  Virgil.     5  times  a 
reeks.  10  S.S.     Total  10. 

Mathematics. 


|gp"  Mr.  H.  D.  Gatlord.  —  Solid  Geometry.     5  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks. 

2  He,  AS.  8.     Totals. 

JgJ^Dr.  W.  C.  Brrnke. —  Plane  Trigonometry.     5  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks. 

2Fr.,  4S.  S.     Totalli. 

^"•Asst.  Professor   Whittemohe. —  Plane  Analytic   Geometry.     5  times   a 

week,  for6  weeks.  1  Ju.,  2  So.,  1  Sp.,  1  Sc,  6  S.S.     Total  11. 

Professor  Osgood.  —  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus.     5  times  a  week,  for 

6  weeks.  1  So.,  1  G.  S.,  2  Sc,  11  S.  S.     Total  10. 
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Nature  Study. 
Professor*  F.  E.   T.lotd  (Carnegie  Desert  Botanical  laboratory)  and  W.  H. 
Diidlry   (Wisconsin    State    Normal    School).  —  Course   for  Teacher*, 
6  timet  a  week,  for  6  week*.  IS  S.S.    Total  13. 

Philosophy. 

BSF-  Professor  Boron.  —  General  Introduction  to  Philosophy.     5  times  a  week, 

for  S  weeks.  1  Jn.,  6  So.,  1  Ft.,  1  Sp.,  18  S.  S.     Total  ST. 

gy»  Professor  Botcb.  —  Introduction  to  Ethics.     G  times  a  week,  for  6  week*. 

1  Ju.,  4  So.,  1  Ft.,  1  Sp.,  1  H.,  U  S.  S.    Total  2S. 

Physical  Education. 
Dr.   S*rqrnt  and  assistants  — Elementary  and  advanced  courses  in  theory. 
6  weeks.  69  S.  S.     Total  89. 

Dr.   Sakgkht  and  assistants.  —  Elementary  and  advanced  courses  in  practice. 

5  week*.  117  S.  S.     Total  117. 

Physics. 
Professor  Sabihr,  Professor  W.  E.  McElmmh  (William*  College),  and  Dr. 
J.  L,  Hoqq.  —  Elementary  Experimental  Physics.     5  times  a  week,  for 

6  weeks.  1  So.,  1  Pr.,  1  Di.,  S2  S.  S.     Total  36. 
SSf-  C.  Dr.  H.  W,  Morbb.  —  Advanced  Course  in  Physics.     5  times  a  week, 

for  6  weeka.  8  So.,  1  Sp.,  9  S.  8.     Total  13. 

Psychology. 
SjJ—Dr.  Ykrkeb,  —  Descriptive  Psychology.     5  time*  a  week,  for  6  week*. 

3  Se.,  6  Jn.,  8  So.,  1  Sp.,  1  Med.,  18  8.  8.    Total  SG. 
69"~  Dr.  Yzrkes. — Applied  Psychology.     G  time*  a  week,  for  6  weeka. 

1  Jn.,  S  So.,  1  Mod.,  IS  S.  S.     Total  18. 

Public  Speaking,  Platform  Beading,  Voice  Training. 
A  ast.  Professor  Wihtbb  and  Mr.  Wuxanv.  —  Development  of  the  Voice.   6  time* 
a  week,  for  6  weeka.  1  So.,  1  B.,  IT  S.  S.     Total  19. 

Asst.   Professor  Wibtkr  and  Mr.  Wili.isd.  —  Reading  and  Oral  Discussion. 
6  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks.  10  S.  S.     Total  10. 

Asst.  Professor  Whitish  and  Mr.  Willakd.  —  Platform  Speaking.     S  times  a 
week,  for  6  week*.  16  S.  S.    Total  IB. 

Asst.   Professor  Wdtteb.  —  Oral  Reading  of  English  Classics.    8  time*  a  week, 
for  S  weeks.  IB.,  41  S.S.     Total  48. 

Spanish. 
$Qf~  Mr.  O.  L.  Lihoolh. — Advanced  Course.     6  time*  a  week,  for  6  week*. 

Uu.,  1  So.,  4  S.S.    Total  6. 
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Engineering. 

The  following  courses  were  given  in  the  summer  as  part  of  the 

regular  instruction  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific   School.      Some  of 

them  were  given  at  Sou  am  Lake,  New  Hampshire :  — 

4a.  Asst.  Professor  Hushes.  —  Plans  Surveying.    Field  work.   Daily,  6  week*. 

1  G.S.,  4  Se.,  13  Ju.,  29  So.,  17  Fr.,  14  Sp.,  21  So.,  12  S.S.    ToUd  111. 

id.  Asst.  Professor  Humus*.  — Railroad  Surveying.      Daily,  5  weeks. 

1  G.  8.,  2  Se.,  10  Ju.,  16  So.,  14  Fr.,  12  Sp.,  19  Sc,  6  S.  S.    Total  80. 
10a.  Mr.  A.  H.  Morsb,  assisted  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Masssab.  —  Chipping,  filing, 
and  fitting.     90  hours. 

2  Se.,  2  Ju.,  7  So.,  2  Fr.,  3  Sp.,  7  Sc,  2  S.  S.     Total  25. 

10a.  Mr.  A.   II.  Mobsb,  assisted  by  Mr.   E.  R.  Mabeham.  —  Blacksmithing. 

90  hours.  2  Se.,  2  Ju.,  7  So.,  2  Fr.,  3  Sp.,  7  Sc,  2  S.  S.    Total  26. 

10c.  Mr.  A.  H.  Mobsb,  assisted  by  Mr.  E.  R.  Maokham.  — Pattern  Making, 

etc.   90  hour*.     2  Se.,  2  Ju.,  7  So.,  2  Fr.,  3  Sp.,  10  Sc,  4  S.  S.   Total  30. 

10*.  Mr.   A.   H.   Morse,   assisted    by  Mr.   E.   R.  Muhhiii.  —  Machine-Shop 

Practice.    90  hour«. 

2  Se.,  2  Ju.,  7  So.,  2  Fr.,  3  Sp.,  9  Sc,  2  S.  S.     Total  27. 

The  following  table  shows  the  enrolment  in  the  Afternoon  and 
Saturday  Courses  for  teachers  ;  — 

Subject  anil  Instructor.  Men.       Women.      Total, 

Abchitbcture  :  Mr.  W.  D.  Swan,  assisted  by  Mr.  H. 

V.  Sltene 1  1  2 

Education  i 

General  Principles :  Professor  Ilanus 30  10  40 

Applications  of  Psychology  to  Teaching  :  Asst. 

Professor  Norton 3  —  3 

Fine  Arts: 

Theory  of  Pure  Design :  Dr.  Deoman  W.  Ross, 

assisted  by  Mr.  E.  O.  Parker 10  33  43 

Fbesch.      Associate  Professor  de  Sumiehrast  .    ...  1  7  8 

American  Histokt.     Professor  Chan ning 5  17  22 

Latin.     Professor  Clifford  H.  Moore 4  5  9 

Mathematics.     Professor  W.  F.  Osgood,  Asst.  Pro- 
fessor E.  V.  Huntington,  Dr.  J.  L.  Coolidge  .1  4  5 
Principles  of  Music.     Asst.  Professor  W.  B.  Spald- 
ing            3              2  5 

Philosophy.     Professor  Royee 2  7  9 

Public  Speakino.     Asst.  Professor  I.  L.  Winter  .   .        —  10  10 
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In  February  the  Faculty  voted  :  — 

"  I.  That  the  Departments  under  this  Faculty  be  invited  to  offer 
Afternoon  and  Saturday  Courses  of  instruction,  intended  primarily 
for  teachers  in  service,  during  the  academic  year  1907-08,  the 
courses  ordinarily  to  begin  during  the  first  week  in  December,  1907, 
and  to  close  about  April,  1908. 

"  2.   That  the  fee  for  each  course  be  fifteen  dollars  as  at  present. 

"3.  That  the  Committee  may  withdraw  the  offer  of  any  course 
which  has  not  attracted  at  least  fire  students. 

"  4.  That  the  Faculty  authorizes  the  Committee  to  grant  certifi- 
cates on  the  recommendation  of  instructors  to  those  students  who  do 
the  required  work  and  satisfactorily  pass  a  final  examination.  The 
form  of  certificate  proposed  by  the  Committee  ia 

Harvard  University 
Afternoon  and  Saturday  Courses  for  Teachers 

has  attended  courses  of lectures  in and  has 

performed  the  required  exercises  (about .  hours'  work)  and 

passed  satisfactorily  in  a  final  examination." 

VOTES  RELATING  TO  DEGREES. 

In  December  the  Faculty  added  Mining  and  Metallurgy  to  the 
subjects  in  which  students  may  become  candidates  for  the  degree  of 
8.D. ;  in  February  it  added  Education  and  the  History  and  Principles 
of  the  Fine  Arts  to  the  subjects  in  which  students  may  become  candi- 
dates for  the  degree  of  Ph.D. ;  in  December  it  changed  the  statement 
of  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  S.M.  in  accordance  with  the 
following  vote :  — 

"The  caudidate  shall  have  done  the  equivalent  of  the  fonr-year 
programme  of  study  in  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  in  the  subject 
which  he  wishes  to  pursue." 

Since  the  degree  of  S.B.  may  now  be  obtained  in  Harvard  College 
without  special  attention  to  Science,  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  accept 
this  degree,  without  qualifications,  as  a  basis  of  work  for  the  degree 
of  S.M. 

AWARD  OF  PRIZES. 

I  print  the  names  of  students  who,  in  1906-07,  won  prizes  in  com- 
petitions recognized  by  the  Faculty :  — 
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The  Faculty  had  a  singularly  uneventful  and  peaceful  year.  The 
moBt  important  communication  which  it  received  came  in  January 
from  the  Board  of  Overseers :  — 

"1.  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Board  no  subject  or  branch  of 
instruction  involving  additional  expense  should  be  added  to  the 
courses  at  present  in  charge  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
except  after  mature  deliberation  of  the  governing  boards  of  the 
University. 

"2.  That  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  be  and  hereby  is 
requested  to  undertake  a  comprehensive  revision  of  the  present 
scheme  of  instruction  with  a  view  to  securing  more  concentration  of 
effort,  increased  educational  efficiency,  and,  if  practicable, diminished 
expenditure." 

This  communication  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Instruction 
for  consideration  and  report. 

The  document  consists  of  a  recommendation  and  a  request,  both 
resulting  from  the  Board's  study  of  the  Elective  Pamphlet  in 
connection  with  the  heavy  deficits  of  preceding  years.  The  recom- 
mendation concerns  new  Departments  such  as  every  university  is 
tempted  to  establish  with  inadequate  endowments  or  with  no  endow- 
ments at  all.  This  subject  touches  the  relation  of  the  American 
college  to  the  American  University, — the  waste  of  energy,  of  money, 
and  of  educational  influence  in  the  elevation  of  more  than  a  few 
colleges  into  universities,  and  the  waste  from  the  competition  of 
universities  in  the  more  remote  subjects  of  learning.  The  questions 
suggested  by  this  paragraph  of  the  Overseers'  communication  are 
of  immense  educational  importance ;  but  unless  the  government  of 
Harvard  University  is  radically  changed,  they  are  not  questions  for 
the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  which  rarely  hears  of  new  Depart- 
ments till  they  have  been  established  by  the  governing  boards.  A 
gift  or  a  guarantee  or  the  strong  pressure  of  persons  interested  leads 
to  engagements  with  new  instructors  or  professors  in  new  subjects ; 
and  these  engagements  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes  made  before 
the  matter  reaches  the  Committee  on  Instruction.  This  Committee 
gets  its  first  information  from  manuscript  or  proof  presented  to  it 
for  the  Elective  Pamphlet.  It  concerns  itself  therefore  with  the 
question  whether  the  courses  offered  in  the  new  subject  are  substan- 
tial courses,  not  whether  instruction  in  the  new  subject  shall  or  shall 
not  be  established. 

A  somewhat  similar  difficulty  faces  the  Faculty  in  regard  to  the 
second  paragraph  of  the  Overseers'  communication.  The  Committee 
on  Instruction  had  already  studied  the  Elective  Pamphlet  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  testing,  with  the  aid  of  the  chairmen  of  the  several 
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Departments,  every  course  about  the  value  of  which  there  was  any 
doubt  (provided  the  teaching  force  remained  what  it  was).  There  are 
but  two  methods  of  reducing  the  elective  offering  and  saving  expense 
thereby;  (1)  by  reducing  the  number  of  teachers  in  charge  of 
courses,  that  is,  by  discharging  members  of  the  Faculty;  (2)  by 
cutting  off  annual  appointments,  and  requiring  professors  to  do  the 
work  now  done  by  assistants. 

With  the  first  of  these  methods  the  Faculty  has  nothing  to  do. 
Even  additions  to  ita  staff  are  determined  without  its  knowledge  or 
the  knowledge  of  the  Committee  on  Instruction ;  sometimes  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  Departments  most  intimately  concerned. 
Again,  a  newly  appointed  professor  may  come  with  distinct  assurance 
that  he  shall  teach  certain  parts  of  his  subject  to  which  he  has  given 
special  attention  —  in  short,  that  he  may  plan  his  teaching  almost 
or  quite  as  he  pleases.  Much  may  be  said  for  this  policy  as  a  means 
of  attracting  valuable  men  and  keeping  their  enthusiasm —  as  truly  a 
university  method ;  but  it  is  not  a  policy  that  tends  toward  what  the 
Overseers  have  in  mind. 

All  this  bears  on  the  feasibility  of  the  second  method  of  reducing 
the  elective  offering.  Many  of  the  best  professors  would  not  come 
or  would  not  stay  if  required  to  do  the  work  now  performed  by 
assistants,  —  if  required,  for  example,  to  read  hundreds  of  examina- 
tion books  and  to  mark  thousands  of  elementary  exercises ;  nor  is 
such  work  an  economical  expenditure  of  time  and  strength  for  men 
whose  scholarship  and  salaries  are  high.  Yet  unless  it  is  done  by 
somebody,  the  standard  of  instruction  falls. 

The  only  way  that  I  can  see  of  improving,  with  our  present  force, 
our  already  rich  and  varied  instruction  is  through  increased  stress  on 
offering  what  should  be  taught  rather  than  what  the  teachers  wish  to 
teach.  I  say  this  with  hesitation,  because  I  understand  the  value  of 
the  teacher's  freedom  which  has  helped  to  give  Harvard  University 
its  distinction  and  has  drawn  to  it  many  of  its  best  teachers ;  be- 
cause also  there  is  already  in  every  Department  a  distinct  effort  to 
teach  what  should  he  taught.  It  is  said,  for  instance,  that  in  every 
subject  one  course  at  least  should  deal,  not  with  minutiae,  but  with 
those  larger  matters  which  for  persons  who  are  not  to  be  specialists 
in  that  subject  are  most  interesting  and  valuable;  that  in  every 
subject  there  should  be  at  least  one  so-called  "culture  course." 
Hard  as  it  is  to  keep  up  the  standard  of  work  in  such  courses,  I 
believe  there  should  be  more  of  them  than  there  are.  But  the  experts 
in  the  various  Departments  nearly  always  maintain  that  the  Depart- 
ments amply  provide  them  now. 
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Large  elementary  courses,  if  not  so  large  as  to  be  unwieldy,  are 
admirable  introductions  not  only  to  great  subjects  of  study,  but  to 
the  strongest  teachers,  — the  men  whose  influence  is  widest  and  best. 
Many  graduates  who  are  by  no  means  scientific  have  received 
their  most  lasting  stimulus  from  a  course  conducted  years  ago  by 
Professor  James  in  which  he  discussed  the  greater  movements  of 
modern  scientific  thought.  Some  of  the  best  teachers  in  the  country 
have  conducted,  and  still  conduct,  courses  for  our  younger  students 
with  mutual  benefit.  No  better  scheme  has  yet  been  devised  than 
that  of  the  Division  of  Mathematics,  wherein  every  teacher  of 
Faculty  rank  has  work  with  younger  Btudents  and  other  work  with 
older  ones  —  a  scheme  helpful  to  students  and  teachers  alike.  We 
need  to  show  all  our  best  teachers,  not  merely  some  of  them,  that 
Freshmen  are  as  important  and  as  interesting  as  candidates  for  the 
Doctor's  degree. 

Scrutiny  of  the  Elective  Pamphlet  detects  few  courses,  if  any, 
which  the  Departments  offering  them  cannot  ably  defend.  Some 
men  overvalue  their  own  Departments  and  undervalue  other  peoples* ; 
there  are  few  teachers  whose  instruction  somebody  will  not  pronounce 
worthless  or  worse:  yet  from  a  catholic  point  of  view  what  we 
need  is  not  fewer  teachers,  but  more,  —  teachers  to  fill  gaps  which 
a  study  of  the  Elective  Pamphlet  reveals.  In  a  subject  of  universal 
recognition,  History,  we  need  to  be  strengthened  on  the  ancient  side 
and  on  the  modern.  Greek  History,  Roman  History,  Roman  Law, 
the  development  of  the  East  to-day,  the  development  of  South 
America  to-day, — these  are  subjects  for  which  we  need  additional 
teachers.  In  Chemistry  we  need  to  be  strengthened  on  the  industrial 
side.  Similar  needs  may  be  discovered  in  other  Departments ;  so 
difficult  is  it  for  a  university  to  meet  the  complicated  demand's  of 
modern  intellectual  life. 

L.  B.  R.  BRIGGS,  Dean. 
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To  the  President  op  the  University  :  — 

Sib,  —  I  have  the  honor  to  present  to  you  a  report  on  Harvard 
College  for  the  academic  year  1906-07. 

The  total  number  of  students  in  the  College  at  the  time  when  the 
lists  were  compiled  for  the  Catalogue  of  1906-07  was  two  thousand 
two  hundred  and  forty-seven,  divided  as  followB :  — 

Seniora 88B 

Junior* 418 

Sophomore* 688 

Freihmen 606 

Total  number  of  Undergradnatea 1984 

Special  Student* 388 

Total 8247 

These  figures,  compared  with  those  at  the  corresponding  time  in 
1905-06,  show  a  gain  of  three  hundred  and  forty-eight :  — 

Sttn. 

Senior* 86 

Jnnior* 1 

Sophomore* 83 

Freihmen 117 

Special  Student* Ill 

Net  gain 848 

This  great  gain,  as  was  pointed  out  in  the  Catalogue  for  the  year, 
was  due  not  to  a  sudden  increase  in  the  number  coming  from  the 
class  from  which  the  College  is  habitually  recruited,  but  to  the 
establishment  of  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Harvard 
College,  which  led  to  the  registration  in  the  College  of  about  three 
hundred  students  who  formerly  would  have  registered  in  the  Scientific 
School. 
During  the  year  the  following  students  died  :  — 

John  Phillip*  Btgelow,  '09, April  96, 1907. 

Cnrtii  Parker,  'OB, July    8,  1907. 

Edward  Rswson,  Jr.,  "09, March  37,  1907. 

Poor  hundred  and  forty-eight  students  —  thirteen  in  March  and 
four  hundred  and  thirty-five  in  June  —  received  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arte  in  course.  (Compared  with  the  figures  of  the 
preceding  year,  these  show  an  increase  of  sixty-five.)  Of  these,  two 
hundred  and  sixty-eight  (including  nine  who  were  recommended  for 
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the  degree  in  March)   were  registered  in  the  Senior  Class.     The 
registration  of  the  others  is  shown  in  the  next  table :  — 

On  leave  of  absence  all  the  year 80 

On  leave  of  absence  first  half-year 0 

On  leave  of  absence  second  half-year 87 

Graduate  Students  in  Arts  and  Sciences 18 

Graduate  Students  in  Applied  Science 6 

Registered  in  the  Law  School SO 

Registered  in  the  Medical  School 10 

Registered  in  the  Scientific  School 3 

Special  Students 1 

Registered  in  the  Sophomore  Class IS 

Registered  in  the  Junior  Class 7 

131 
To  be  designated  "as  of  1908  "in  tho  Quinquennial.   ,   .    49 
180 
Twenty -sis:  students  — one  in  March,  and  twenty-five  (one  of  whom 
will  appear  in  the  Quinquennial  Catalogue  as  a  member  of  the  Class 
of  1908)  in  June  —  received  the  newly  established  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Science.     The  registration  of  these  students  was  as  follows  :  — 

Senior  Claw 18 

tn  Graduate  School  of  Applied  Science 2 

On  leave  of  absence  for  second  half-year 1 

Junior  Class S 

Sophomore  Clau 9 

Special  Students 1 


Of  the  twenty-six  students  who  received  the  new  degree,  twenty-two 
had  been  regularly  registered  in  the  Scientific  School  and  were  trans- 
ferred to  Harvard  College  at  the  beginning  of  the  academic  year  when 
the  new  degree  was  established ;  one  had  been  at  one  time  registered 
in  the  Scientific  School  but  had  been  transferred  to  Harvard  College 
as  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  before  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  new  degree ;  two  had  never  been  registered  in  the 
Scientific  School. 

The  next  tables  show  the  losses   and  gains  in  the  three  younger 
classes  between  November,  1906,  and  November,  1907: — 


Class  of  1908 
Class  of  1909 
Class  of  1910 


November,  1906. 

(Juniors)  411 

(Sophomores)   635 
(Freshmen) 


(Senior, 
(Junior. 

(Sophoi 


Net  loss  in  tbe  three  classes  between  Nov.,  1906,  and  Nov.,  1907, 
(93  more  than  in  1906). 
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[The  discrepancy  between  the  numbers  of  students  in  the  classes 
is  given  in  the  foregoing  table  and  the  numbers  as  given  in  the 
Catalogues  of  the  corresponding  years  is  caused  by  the  entrance  or 
withdrawal  of  students  between  the  time  of  the  preparation  of  this 
table  and  the  going  to  press  of  the  Catalogue.] 


IK- 

Class  or 

Sf 

ST 

Left  College  before  the  end  of  the  year  .    . 
Lett  College  at  the  end  of  the  year  .... 
Were  "dropped"  and  left  College  .   .    .   . 

10 
161 

18 
15 

25 
51 
40 

85 
52 

34 
13 
16 
85 
19 

69 
225 
64 

86 

207 

268 

117 

2 

52 
39 

18 
19 

56 

85 

104 

100 
71 

Total  gain 

83 

88 

189 

860 

Het  Iom 

124 

165 

72 

The  next  table  shows   the  losses  and  gains  in  the  number  of 
Special  Students  since  December,  1906 :  — 

In  attendance,  December,  1906 268 

Left  College  before  the  end  of  the  year 36 

Left  College  at  the  end  of  the  year 71 

Entered  a  College  class 74 

Total  lost 181 

Reentered  College  aa  Special  Students  in  1907    ...  82 

Newly  admitted 152 

Total 234 

Net  loss  .... ~29 

The  Freshman  Class  in  1907-08  numbers  six  hundred  and  seven, 
an  increase  of  two  over  the  class  of  the  preceding  year :  — 

Admitted  by  examination  in  1907 506 

Admitted  by  examination  before  1907 33 

Admitted  from  another  college 8 

From  a  higher  class 47 

"     the  Special  Stndents 11 

"     the  Lawrence  Scientific  School _2 

Total 607 
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A  comparison  of  this  table  with  that  of  last  year  shows  one  impor- 
tant change, — the  admission  directly  to  the  Freshman  Class  of 
students  from  another  college,  a  notable  departure  from  the  practice 
of  many  years.  The  far-reaching  effect  of  this  revival  of  a  method 
once  in  vogue,  but  subsequently  abandoned,  should  be  most  carefully 
observed  and  studied  by  the  Faculty. 

For  several  years  a  table  appearing  annually  iu  this  report  has 
shown  a  steady  decrease  in  the  number  of  the  Senior  Class.  In 
1906-07,  however,  the  Senior  Class  showed  a  distinct  increase :  — 

MOO-01.  1B01-0S.        1002-03.  1903- M.        1904-06.        1S06-OS.  1900-07 


This  increase  of  eighty-six  in  a  single  year,  which  might  lead  an 
observer  at  first  glance  to  ask  if  a  reaction  toward  a  four- year  degree 
had  not  set  in,  was  without  doubt  sporadic,  due,  in  part  if  not  wholly, 
to  the  same  causes  that  swelled  the  numbers  in  the  College,  —  the 
transfer  to  the  College,  as  candidates  therein  for  A.B.  or  S.B.,  of 
students  who  formerly  were  registered  in  the  Scientific  School ;  for 
an  inspection  of  the  first  table,  that  giving  the  losses  and  gains  to 
November,  1907,  shows  that  in  the  present  year,  1907-08,  when  the 
College  has  practically  the  same  number  as  last  year,  the  decrease 
has  again  set  in,  and  the  Senior  Class  (1908)  numbers  but  two 
hundred  and  ninety-two.  An  inspection  of  the  records  of  these  two 
hundred  and  ninety-two  reveals  the  fact  that  seventeen  had'completed 
the  requirements  for  their  degrees  at  the  end  of  last  year,  1906—07, 
and  that  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  could  have  so  arranged  their 
courses  as  to  complete  the  requirements  at  the  middle  of  the  present 
year : — 


Registered  in  a  Graduate  School : 
One  half-course  to  do  .   .   . 
Two  half-courses  to  do  .   . 


Work  complete 

One  half-course  to  do  .   . 
Two  half-course*  to  do 
Three  half-courses  to  do  . 
Four  half-courses  to  do 
Five  half-courses  to  do    . 
Six  half-courses  to  do  .    . 


Study  of  any  tables  that  have  thus  far  been  prepared,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  conclusions  forced  upon  one  much  in  contact  with 
students,  or  of  the  establishment  of  the  new  Graduate  School  of 
Applied  Science  on  the  base  of  three  years  of  undergraduate  study, 
shows  that  the  three-year  degree  is  too  firmly  established  to  be 
shaken,  and  is  gradually  but  steadily  becoming    the  normal  type. 
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Since  this  is  undeniable,  a  lover  of  sound  learning  cannot  but  depre- 
cate  the  attack  —  probably  unconscious  —  upon  the  quality  of  the 
wort  done  in  College  for  this  degree  made  by  a  vote  of  the  Faculty, 
Shy  7, 1907,  first  applicable  to  the  Class  of  1912  :  — 

"That  hereafter  no  extra  admission  subject  be  counted  as  a 
coarse  or  half-course  towards  a  degree  unless  offered  in  advance 
k  the  equivalent  of  College  work,  and  unless  the  examination  book 
has  been  read  with  that  end  in  view,  and  marked  not  lower  than  C." 

The  briefest  examination  of  this  vote  is  sufficient  to  disclose  some 
of  what  I  believe  to  be  the  evils  it  works, — the  untrustworthy  system 
of  grading  which  it  proposes  ;  the  unfortunate  emphasis  it  lays  upon 
marks,  thereby  discouraging  capable  schools  from  giving  their  better 
pupils  the  most  liberal  training,  lest  by  forgetting  some  minutiae 
they  should  not  secure  the  requisite  grade  ;  and  the  resulting  insist- 
ence upon  quantity,  at  the  expense  of  quality,  in  the  work  of  three 
and  three-and-a- half-year  men. 

Entrance  examinations  are  for  but  a  single  purpose,  —  to  deter- 
mine whether  a  student  is  fitted  to  carry  on  in  College  the  work  to 
which  bis  training  in  school  has  been  introductory  —  there  is  not, 
there  cannot  justly  be,  any  other,  and  all  admission  examination 
books  should  be  read  with  this  single  aim.  Under  this  new  system, 
however,  a  boy  who  offers  only  the  twenty-six  points  for  admission 
and  passes,  for  example,  Advanced  French  with  a  grade  of  I),  receives 
credit  therefor,  but  a  second  boy  who  offers  twenty-eight  points  and 
passes  the  same  examination  with  the  same  grade  can  receive  no 
credit  for  it;  both,  however,  are  admitted  to  French  2,  the  course  to 
which  this  training  was  introductory.  Thus  to  give  credit  for  work 
when  it  is  offered  for  admission,  and  to  deny  credit  when  the  work  is 
in  excess  of  the  requirements  (although  in  both  cases  a  College 
course  —  French  1 — is  anticipated),  to  adopt  one  system  of  grading 
in  the  one  case  and  another  in  the  second,  when  the  real  purpose  of 
the  work  is  the  same,  is  to  establish  a  double  and  therefore  untrust- 
worthy standard. 

a.g»in,  boys  taking  examinations  under  the  pressure  of  our  present 
*3atem  in  new,  strange,  and  not  infrequently  confusing  conditions, 
■re  liable  to  make  a  poor  appearance.  It  is  argued  on  the  other  side 
that  seme  boys  take  examinations  "  just  to  see  what  they  can  do,"  — 
"  that  they  run  for  luck,"  —  but  that  this  ia  done  by  a  few  is  no  dis- 
proof of  the  injustice  of  a  double  standard.  Both  boys  should  stand 
or  fall  bj  the  result  of  their  work  in  College.  A  new  and  more 
elaborate  system  of  conditions  is  here  imposed  than  that  from  which 
tte  Faculty  has  been  trying  to  free  itself. 
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Still  greater,  however,  is  the  evil  of  the  Ave -and -a- half  and  six- 
course  yearly  rate,  which  thia  new  rule  forces  upon  the  three  or  three- 
and-a-half-year  men  who  fail  to  secure  the  requisite  grade  in  exami- 
nations passed  before  they  enter  College.  Experience  in  the  College 
office  can  lead  the  most  ardent  supporter  of  the  six-course  or  the 
absolutely  free  rate  to  but  one  conclusion, — that  in  ninety-nine 
cases  out  of  a  hundred  the  practice  is  bad,  not  only  for  the  indi- 
vidual student,  but  also  for  the  general  standard  of  instruction ;  and 
even  in  the  hundredth  case  of  the  student  who  does  well  in  all  of  his 
six  courses  the  individual  would  probably  be  better  trained,  more 
broadly  educated,  if  he  regularly  elected  fewer  courses.  This  new 
rule  but  increases  the  already  too  great  demand  that  "everything 
done  in  College  shall  count  for  the  degree,"  a  demand  which  bus 
practically  brought  about  abandonment  of  the  excellent  old  practice 
of  taking  ' '  extra  courses,"  —  that  is,  of  a  student's  listening  to  lec- 
tures and  receiving  instruction  without  any  thought  of  counting 
directly  towards  a  degree  what  is  thus  gained. 

The  new  system  is  cumbrous,  and  is  not  unlikely  to  break  down 
from  its  own  awkward  weight :  even  when  it  was  proposed,  its  advo- 
cates admitted  that  exceptions  to  the  rule  would  have  to  be  made, 
that  candidates  who  had  done  well  in  subjects  offered  in  satisfaction 
of  the  necessary  admission  points,  and  ill  in  those  offered  in  excess, 
might  be  allowed  to  shift  their  choice  of  subjects  to  be  counted  for  a 
degree ;  but  the  Faculty  even  now  may  well  consider  whether  in  the 
interests  of  real  scholarship  the  system  should  not  be  at  once 
abolished. 

On  the  other  hand,  two  other  votes  relating  to  admission  require- 
ments 

"(a)  That  each  student  admitted  with  conditions  shall  be  required 
to  remove  his  conditions  before  he  registers  as  a  Sophomore." 

"(6)  That  students  admitted  with  conditions  in  elective  work  be 
permitted  to  remove  those  conditions  by  courses  in  subjects  other 
than  those  in  which  admission  examinations  are  held." 

should  work  much  good. 

The  Administrative  Board  for  the  year  1906-07  was  made  up 
of  Professors  Willson,  Parker,  Ward ;  Messrs.  Hart  and  Lyman ; 
Assistant  Dean  Wells,  his  successor,  Assistant  Dean  Castle  (from 
the  time  of  his  appointment),  and  the  Dean.  The  experience  of  two 
years  with  a  Board  small  in  number  and  practically  unchanged  in 
personnel  has  proved  the  wisdom  of  the  change  in  the  statute  which 
prescribed  for  Harvard  College  a  larger  Board.  A  small  committee, 
each  member  of  which  feels  his  responsibility  and  makes  himself 
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luniliar  with  every  important  detail  of  business,  is  the  most  effective 
■kuniatratlve  body.  That  the  Board  has,  for  the  two  years  since  it 
wu  reduced  in  size,  been  practically  unchanged  in  membership,  and 
that  all  except  one  of  its  members  have  had  long  experience  upon  it, 
hat  enabled  it  to  institute  and  carry  through  a  definite  policy :  it  is 
now  generally  understood  throughout  the  College  that  every  student, 
unless  the  case  be  exceptional,  to  be  in  good  standing  (a  phrase 
usually  interpreted  by  undergraduates  to  mean  eligible  to  take  part 
in  public  performances  and  contests)  must  maintain  steadily  through- 
out the  year  such  a  record  as  would,  were  it  final,  entitle  him  to 
promotion  to  a  higher  class. 

During  the  year  one  student  was  suspended  for  handing  in  as  his 
own  work  a  thesis  copied  from  a  book ;  nineteen  students  bad  their 
probation  closed  for  neglect  of  work,  and  two  (Freshmen)  for  cheat- 
ing; one  Special  Student,  admitted  on  trial,  was  sent  away  on 
account  of  an  unsatisfactory  record. 

The  effect  of  the  amendment  of  the  rule  concerning  probation,  that 
a  student  on  probation  whose  record  at  the  end  of  the  year  does  not 
warrant  his  restoration  to  good  standing  shall  ordinarily  have  his 
probation  closed,  is  salutary.  The  usual  cause  for  the  closing  of 
probation  at  the  end  of  the  year  is  the  student's  failure  to  win  his 
promotion,  for  any  student  on  probation  who  has  been  faithful  in  his 
attendance  and  who  by  his  final  grades  wins  his  promotion  to  the  next 
class  is  by  understanding  of  the  Board  at  once  told  that  he  will  be 
relieved  from  probation  and  given  a  clean  start  for  the  next  year. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  student  on  probation  who,  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  has  failed  to  win  his  promotion  is  told  (unless  the  case  be 
exceptional)  that  under  the  rules  his  connection  with  the  College  is 
severed,  but,  also,  if  the  case  is  not  practically  hopeless,  that  he  may 
hope  to  secure  readmission  if  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  academic 
year  he  brings  evidence  of  some  satisfactory  work  accomplished  in 
the  interval,  and  can  assure  the  Board  that,  if  he  is  readmitted,  he 
will  devote  himself  first  of  all  to  his  studies.  The  evidence  upon 
which  the  Board  acts  usually  consists  of  satisfactory  work  In  the 
Summer  School  which  may  be  counted  toward  the  degree,  but  testi- 
monials from  business  employers  are  also  accepted.  As  evidence  of 
the  salntary  effect  of  the  working  of  this  rule  may  be  cited  the  case 
of  nineteen  Freshmen  who  were  told  that  their  connection  with  the 
College  was  severed,  and  that  they  could  be  readmitted  only  by  a 
■pecial  vote  of  the  Board.  Of  these,  sixteen  presented  evidence  of 
•atiafactory  work  and  were  allowed  to  return  at  the  beginning  of  the 
W*H  academic  year. 
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In  May,  Mr.  Edgar  Wells,  who  had  served  since  the  beginning  of 
the  academic  year  1905-06  as  Assistant  Dean,  resigned  that  position 
to  become  General  Secretary  of  the  Alumni  Association,  generously 
agreeing,  however,  —  in  fact  stipulating,  —  that  he  should  continue 
until  the  end  of  the  year  to  serve  his  successor  as  adviser  in  difficult 
cases  already  before  the  Board,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Administra- 
tive Board.  Valuable  as  are  his  services  to  the  University  and  to 
Harvard  men  in  his  new  and  wider  field,  and  although  he  will  still, 
by  his  work  on  the  Appointments  Committee,  be  brought  into  contact 
with  a  large  number  of  undergraduates,  it  is,  nevertheless,  greatly 
to  be  regretted  that  the  College  administration  loses  an  officer  of 
such  tact,  kindness,  wise  patience,  and  unceasing  devotion. 

One  important  question  of  routine  demands  the  attention  of  the 
Faculty.  In  order  that  its  work  may  be  effective  the  Board  must 
act  promptly,  but  such  action  can  be  secured  only  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  every  instructor.  For  many  years  the  Board  has  been 
hampered  by  the  failure  of  teachers  to  return  grades  at  the  times 
appointed  by  the  Faculty.  Annoying  and  impeding  as  are  such 
delays  when  provisional  grades  are  called  for  at  November,  the  Mid- 
years, and  April,  they  are  still  more  serious  when  recommendations 
for  degrees  are  to  be  made.  Never  has  the  situation  been  worse 
than  it  was  at  Commencement,  1907.  In  order  to  reduce  as  much 
as  possible  the  great  pressure  of  work  inevitable  at  that  time  the 
administrative  officers  had  by  extra  work  in  advance  so  prepared 
the  business  of  the  Board,  that,  had  all  grades  been  returned  at  the 
appointed  time,  the  Board  might  have  voted  its  recommendations 
Thursday  night  before  Class  Day,  and  thus  have  relieved  the 
pressure  upon  the  Saturday  following  Class  Day  when  the  Faculty 
regularly  meets  to  make  its  recommendations ,  Delayed  returns, 
however,  made  the  work  of  the  administrative  officers  practically 
valueless.  At  the  appointed  time,  forty-two  returns  were  lacking ; 
some  of  these  were  not  received  until  after  the  Board  had  met. 

In  the  return  of  other  final  grades  laxity  has  greatly  increased. 
According  to  the  rule  of  the  Faculty,  all  final  grades  must  be  sent  to 
the  Recorder  at  latest  by  two  weeks  from  Commencement  Day.  In 
1907,  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  nine  grades  were  lacking  at  that 
time,  and  even  after  the  final  sheets  had  been  received  at  the  office 
there  were,  according  to  the  Recorder's  report,  no  less  than  "  twenty 
courses  in  which  the  grades  of  twenty-two  men  were  returned  as 
provisional  or  incomplete,  and  the  grades  of  two  men  without  any 
indication  whatever  except  a  dash."  "There  were,"  the  Recorder 
continues  in  his  letter,  "  four  courses  in  which  the  returns  of  twenty- 
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Mien  -were  marked  'no  thesis.'  There  were  seven  courses  In 
ihichthe  grades  of  twelve  men  were  reported  (sic)  without  any  indi- 
cation whatever  except  a  dash.  In  nearly  every  case  these  omissions 
necessitated  the  writing  of  a  letter  to  the  instructor  and  a  special 
letter  to  the  parent  of  the  student  concerned.  I  am  aware  that  the 
failure  to  return  the  proper  grades  on  the  part  of  the  instructors 
concerned  with  these  men,  was  due  largely  to  the  negligence  of  the 
boys.  I  think,  however,  that  there  ought  to  be  some  specified  date  at 
which  the  work  of  the  course  is  to  be  finished,  and  that  no  extensions 
should  he  given  after  that  time." 

This  recommendation  of  the  Recorder  that  a  time  be  fixed,  after 
which  an  instructor  shall  not  on  his  own  responsibility  receive  de- 
layed work,  should  be  adopted  by  the  Faculty.  (It  should  be  noted 
that  the  cases  enumerated  by  the  Recorder  do  not  include  those  of 
students  prevented  by  sickness  or  other  unavoidable  hindrance  from 
completing  the  work  of  a  course.  All  such  cases  are  known  to  the 
Recorder  and  are  dealt  with  by  him.)  The  hindrance  to  the  work 
of  the  Recorder's  and  the  Dean's  offices,  and  the  Just  indignation  of 
some  parents  and  guardians  at  the  late  date  at  which  they  receive 
the  reports  for  the  year  need  no  comment.  Indeed,  in  view  of  the 
Important  part  work  in  the  Summer  School  is  taking  in  the  cases  of 
students  making  up  deficiencies  or  completing  the  requirements  for 
their  degrees  in  advance  of  their  classmates,  the  Faculty  may  well 
consider  not  only  the  best  method  of  enforcing  the  present  rule,  but 
also  whether  it  should  not  amend  the  rule  by  fixing  an  earlier  date, 
— for  example,  one  week  from  Commencement  Day,  or  better,  the 
end  of  Commencement  Week  itself,  as  the  last  day  for  returning 
final  grades. 

The  number  of  scholars  winning  a  position  in  the  First  Group  for 
the  academic  year  1907-08  is  thirty-eight ;  of  these  eleven  hold  hon- 
orary and  twenty-seven  stipendiary  scholarships.  In  1906-07  forty- 
eight  students  won  a  position  in  this  group ;  eight  held  honorary 
(one  of  the  eight  was  by  an  error  awarded  a  scholarship  in  the 
Second  Group)  and  forty  stipendiary  scholarships. 

Two  hundred  and  twenty  students  in  1907-08  hold  scholarships  in 
the  Second  Group,  —  eighty-seven  stipendiary,  one  hundred  and 
thirty  three  honorary,  —  as  compared  with  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight  honorary  and  seventy  stipendiary,  in  1906-07. 

Commencement,  1907,  saw  the  end  of  the  old  system  of  bestowing 
degrees  with  distinction ;  a  degree  with  high  distinction  can  no  longer 
be  won  by  a  mere  heterogeneous  collection  of  grades ;  hereafter  such 
*  tegret  will  be  given  only  on  recommendation  of  a  Division,  a 
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Department,  or  a  special  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose.  The 
new  system  marks  a  most  significant  change  in  the  attitude  of  the 
Faculty  towards  scholarship :  the  registration  of  candidates  for  the 
new  degree  seems  to  indicate  on  the  part  of  a  larger  number 
of  undergraduates  than  heretofore  an  increasing  interest  in  real 
learning. 

B.  S.  HURLBUT,  Dean. 
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To  the  President  op  the  University  :  — 

Sir,  —  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you  the  following  report  on 
the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  and  the  Graduate  School  of  Applied 
Science  for  the  academic  year  1906-07. 

In  March  of  the  academic  year  1905-06,  a  plan  was  adopted  for 
the  reorganization  of  the  work  in  applied  science  in  the  University. 
This  plan  went  into  effect  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1906-07.  In 
brief,  the  reorganization  established  a  Graduate  School  of  Applied 
Science,  and  in  the  College  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  with 
the  expectation  that  the  College  would  thus  receive  a  large  number 
of  students  heretofore  enrolled  in  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  and 
that  the  Graduate  School  of  Applied  Science  would,  in  time,  give  the 
major  part  of  the  instruction  heretofore  given  in  the  Lawrence  Scien- 
tific School.  Interest  for  the  year  centres  in  the  manner  in  which 
this  transition  was  accomplished,  —  in  the  initial  enrolment  of  the 
Graduate  School,  in  the  proportion  of  Scientific  School  students  to 
whom  registration  in  the  College  was  welcome,  and  in  the  gain  or 
loss  to  the  University  as  a  whole  as  a  result  of  the  reorganization. 

The  initial  enrolment  and  distribution  of  students  in  the  Graduate 
School  of  Applied  Science  are  shown  in  the  following  table :  — 

enrolment  in  the  graduate  school  op  applied  science. 

iw*-ot. 


Civil  Engineering  .    .    . 
Mechanical  Engineering 
Electrical  Engineering 
Mining  and  Metallurgy 

Architecture 

Lindicape  Architecture 


Forestry 

Applied  Phyiici 
Applied  Chemistry 
Applied  Zoology     . 
Applied  Qeology    . 
Total    .  . 


The  above  table  gives  the  enrolment  in  the  Graduate  School  of 
Applied  Science  at  the  time  at  which  the  Catalogue  for  the  year  went 
to  press.  During  the  remainder  of  the  year,  seven  more  students 
registered  in  the  school,  their  distribution  being  as  follows :  — 


Mining  red  Metallurgy     .   .   .    S         Chemiitry    . 

Mining 1         Zoology   ■    ■ 

Architecture 2 


The  total  enrolment  in  the  School  for  the  year  was  36. 
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The  numerical  change  in  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  as  the 
result  of  the  reorganization,  is  shown  in  the  following  tables ;  — 

REGISTRATION    BT   CLASSES    IN   THE  LAWRENCE    SCIENTIFIC  SCHOOL. 

Clui.  1804-Ot.  lMt-OS.  MOB-OT. 

Fifth- Year 1  6  0 

Fourth-Year 9!  68  56 

Third-Yew 66  78  86 

Second-Year 138  181  68 

Firat^Year I0E  96  45     ■ 

SpecUli 138  186  __0 

Total 530  60*  804 

In  the  above  table,  some  of  the  figures  may  be  somewhat  mislead- 
ing. It  might  be  inferred  from  the  figures  that  all  four  classes  are 
approximately  the  same  size,  that  the  entering  is  about  as  large  as 
the  graduating  class,  and  that  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  may 
continue  without  further  reduction  in  numbers.  The  distribution  by 
classes  does  not,  however,  indicate  in  every  case  the  length  of  resi- 
dence. Of  the  45  students  indicated  in  that  table  as  first-year  stu- 
dents, 18  were  not  in  their  first  year  of  residence,  but  were  in  their 
second,  third,  or  even  fourth  year,  retaining  their  registration  in  the 
first  year  either  because  of  admission  conditions  or  of  failure  in  first- 
year  subjects.  In  the  year  1906-07  there  were  but  27  new  students 
in  the  first-year  class. 

DISTRIBUTION    OF   STUDENTS    IN -THE  FOUR-TEAR  PROGRAMMES   IN  THE 
LAWRENCE   SCIENTIFIC   SCHOOL. 

Programme.  IBM-OS.  MOt-OA.              1MB-0T. 

Civil  Engineering 68  55  84 

Mechanical  Engineering 57  66  87 

Electrical  Engineering 84  88  43 

Mining  and  Metallurgy  , 67  68  30 

Architecture 44  46  15 

Landscape  Architecture ,  16  17  6 

Forestry 6  18  $ 

Chemittry 24  39  11 

Geology 5  8  3 

Biology 11  S  1 

Anatomy  and  Physiology 36  24  9 

Teachers  of  Science 38  84  13 

General  Science 98  66  6 

Totals 680  604  804 

The  first  two  columns  in  the  above  table  are  taken  from  the  similar 
tables  in  the  Dean's  reports  for  previous  years.  Id  the  preparation 
of  such  tables  it  was  the  custom  to  distribute  the  special  students 
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throughout  the  several  programmes.  Inasmuch  as  the  special  stu- 
dents have  been  transferred  to  the  College,  the  third  column  in  the 
table  is  hardly  comparable  directly  with  the  others.  In  order  to 
make  the  comparison  between  the  enrolment  of  this  year  and  that  of 
previous  years,  it  is  necessary  to  prepare  the  first  and  second  col- 
umns so  as  to  include  only  regular  students.  This  being  done,  the 
table  appears  as  follows  :  — 

'    KF.GTTI.AR    STUDENTS    IN    THE    FOUR-YEAR 
IN   THE   LAWRENCE  SCIENTIFIC   SCHOOL. 

lwM-as.  1M6-M.  1MS-0T. 

Civil  Engineering 64  89  84 

Mechanical  Engineering 46  61  87 

Electrical  Engineering 62  66  42 

Mining  and  Metallurgy 60  49  20 

Architecture 29  39  16 

Landacape  Architecture      9  9  6 

Forestry 6  8  8 

Chemistry 17  19  11 

Geology 1  2  S 

Biology 4  2  1 

Anatomy  and  Physiology 19  IS  9 

Teachers  of  Science IS  18  12 

General  Science 91  63  6 

Totals 402  868  304 

The  greatest  change,  as  was  to  be  expected,  was  in  the  programme 
in  General  Science,  The  new  8.B.  degree  in  Harvard  College 
removed  all  reason  for  the  existence  of  such  a  group  of  students  in 
the  Lawrence  Scientific  School.  Of  the  6fi  students  in  General 
Science  in  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  in  the  year  1905-06,  3 
were  special  students.  Of  the  3,  2  did  not  return  to  the  University, 
and  1  transferred  his  registration  to  the  College.  Thirteen  of  the 
(students  iu  General  Science,  In  regular  standing,  graduated ;  21  did 
not  return  to  the  University ;  20  were  transferred  to  the  College, 
becoming  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science ;  3  were 
transferred  to  the  College  as  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts.  The  6  who  returned  to  the  University,  but  did  not  transfer 
themselves  to  the  College,  did  not  do  so  because  unable  to  obtain  a 
favorable  rating. 

In  two  respects,  the  College  requirements  are  more  severe  than 
uk  requirements  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School.  The  College 
wqmres  that  two-thirds  of  the  courses  offered  by  a  student  in  satis- 
faction of  the  requirements  for  a  degree  shall  be  passed  with  the 
F»ne  of  C  or  better;  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  requires  that 
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but  half  of  the  courses  shall  be  passed  with  the  grade  of  C  or  better. 
It  has  also  been  the  custom  in  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  to 
permit  courses  to  count  both  toward  the  degree  and  toward  the 
removal  of  the  corresponding  admission  conditions,  even  when  passed 
with  a  grade  of  D.  In  the  College,  only  courses  more  advanced  than 
the  admission  subjects,  and  only  when  passed  with  a  grade  of  C  or 
better,  can  at  the  same  time  count  toward  the  degree  and  remove  an 
admission  condition.  For  some  students  these  differences  constitute 
strong  inducements  for  continued  registration  in  the  Lawrence  Scien- 
tific School,  inducements  of  a  sort  not  contemplated  in  the  trial  that 
is  now  being  given  the  reorganization. 

Early  in  the  year,  on  recommendation  of  the  Faculty,  the  Corpo- 
ration voted  to  withdraw  the  programme  in  General  Science  and  the 
programme  in  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  except  for  students  already 
registered  in  them. 

It  is  interesting  to  determine  whether  this  reorganization  of  the 
technical  work  in  the  University  resulted  in  a  net  gain  or  loss  in 
students  to  the  University.  To  determine  this  the  following  figures 
show  for  three  years  the  number  of  students  enrolled  in  the  Lawrence 
Scientific  School  one  year  who  failed  to  register  in  the  University,  in 
any  of  its  departments,  the  following  year :  — 

In  L.  S.  S.  in  1908-04  but  not  in  University  in  1904-06" 181 

1904-05  "  "  "  1906-06 206 

"        "         1906-06  "  "  "  1906-07 172 

It  appears  from  this  that  if  the  reorganization  had  any  effect,  it  was 
toward  retaining  in  the  University  the  students  who  were  in  the 
School. 

The  following  figures  in  regard  to  special  students  may  also  be  of 
interest  in  this  connection  :  — 

Special  students  hi  Harare!  College,  1906-06 161 

Special  students  In  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  1906-06     ....    186 
Total 887 

Special  students  in  Harvard  College,  1906-07 261 

The  following  figures  are  in  regard  to  the  new  S.B.  degree  In 
Harvard  College ;  — 

Regular  students  candidates  for  the  S.B.  degree  in  Harvard  College 

without  designation  of  field .   119 

Of  these  by  transfer  from  Lawrence  Scientific  School 71 

New  candidate*  for  the  S.B.  degree  in  Harvard  College 47 
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Ik  following  figures  are  in  regard  to  students,  candidates  in  tbeir 
jim  rear  for   the   S.B.  degree  (with  and  without  designation  of 

Line  nee  Scientific  School      45 

Binard  College _*2 

Totml,  1906-07 87 

Total,  1906-06 96 

Ik  difference  between  the  number  of  first-year  students  for  the  S.B. 
degree  in  the  year  1905-06  and  1906-07,  the  difference  of  eight,  is 
mote  than  accounted  for  by  the  number  who  have  in  previous  years 
offered  Elementary  Latin  in  satisfaction  of  the  requirements  for 
ukiiaion  to  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School.  For  example,  the 
umbers  of  students  offering  Latin  for  admission  to  the  Lawrence 
Scientific  School  in  the  three  years  just  preceding  are  as  follows : 
88,  J3,  ud  24,  in  the  years  1903-04, 1904-06,  and  1905-06,  respect- 
ively. Bearing  on  this  difference,  there  is  also  the  fact  that  of  the 
student*  in  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  who  transferred  to  Harvard 
College  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  33  transferred  as  candidates  for 
the  degree  of  A.B.,  making  the  average  transfer  per  class  11. 

Finally,  for  the  first  time  for  four  years,  the  combined  under- 
graduate departments  showed  a  gain  in  the  number  of  students 
registered,  a  gain  of  48. 

The  students  enrolled  in  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  in  the 
academic  year  1905-06,  were,  at  the  time  of  the  issue  of  the 
Catalogue  in  the  year   1906-07,  distributed  as  follows:  — 

Renuuned  in  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School 160 

Graduated  and  did  not  return  to  the  University 58 

Number  who  did  not  receive  degrees,  bat  who  did  not  re  turn  to  the 

IMrenity  (Probation  closed,  ti ;   Deceased,  2) 114 

Tarred  to  Hazard  College  f  Ee«nlM  106  {  8.B.'  7! 

\  Special     GO 1S5 

BWiirad  to  Graduate  School  of  Applied  Science 9 

Returned  to  Graduate  School  of  Aits  and  Sciences 8 

^tnraai  to  Harvard  Medical  School 1 

"turned  to  the  Bussey  Institution 1 

Total H* 

foe  number  of  students  in  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  in  the  year 
1904-05  who  did  not  receive  degrees,  but  who  did  not  return  to  the 
CniTersitj  in  the  year  1905-06,  was  131. 

The  above  figures  were  those  existing  at  the  time  at  which  the 
^'uuogue  went  to  press.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  8  more 
""*«"  transferred  to  Harvard  College. 
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The  above  tables  show  that  from  almost  any  point  of  view  there 
was  no  net  Ios8  in  the  University  by  the  reorganization. 

During  the  year  1906-07  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  was 
conferred  in  the  following  fields  in  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School :  — 

Civil  Engineering 10       Forestry 3 

Mechanical  Engineering  ...  18         Chemistry 8 

Electrical  Engineering ....    8         Geology 1 

Mining  and  Metallurgy     .    .    .    2  Anatomy  and  Physiology     .   .  4 

Architecture 6  Science  for  Teachers    ....  1 

Landscape  Architectare  ...    1         General  Science S 

Total 68 

In  the  Graduate  School  of  Applied  Science,  the  following  degrees 
were  conferred :  — 

Master  in  Civil  Engineering 2 

Mining  Engineer 1 

Master  in  Architecture 2 

Muster  in  Landscape  Architectare 1 

Master  in  Forestry 2 

Total 8 

At  the  present  time  the  work  in  engineering  is  in  great  need  of 
financial  support.  The  large  number  of  students  taking  these  sub- 
jects tax  to  the  utmost  the  capacity  of  the  laboratory  facilities  and 
the  strength  and  time  of  the  instructing  staff.  The  fact  that  the 
subjects  of  civil,  mechanical,  and  electrical  engineering  are  pursued 
by  a  large  number  of  students  in  the  technical  schools  throughout 
the  country  and  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  the  inquiries  received 
are  in  regard  to  engineering  indicate  that  an  increase  in  the  material 
resources  for  instruction  in  these  subjects  and  in  the  staff  of  in- 
structors would  be  a  particularly  wise  investment  from  the  standpoint 
of  increasing  attendance.  Engineering  subjects  are  generally 
regarded  as  typical  of  the  work  of  a  school  in  applied  science,  and 
the  support  they  receive  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  handled 
go  far  to  establish  its  standing. 

WALLACE  C.  SABINE,  Dean. 
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TO  THE  PttKSlDENT   O*  THE   ITHrVERSITT  :  — 

Sis, — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you  a  report  for  the  academic 
yetr  1906-07  on  the  work  of  the  Committee  on  the  Regulation  of 
Athletic  Sports. 

I.    Obgahization, 

The  Joint  Committee  of  the  Corporation  and  Overseers  appointed 
in  May,  1906,  to  consider  and  report  on  the  whole  subject  of  the 
regulation  of  Athletic  Sports,  presented  its  conclusions  in  February, 
1907 ;  and  in  March,  1907,  the  recommendations  of  the  joint  com- 
mittee were  adopted  and  some  changes  were  made  in  the  organization 
of  the  Athletic  Committee.  Owing  to  the  uncertainty  which  prevailed 
regarding  the  outcome  of  the  above  inquiry,  the  Athletic  Committee 
wu  unable  to  continue  the  development  of  the  plans  which  it  had 
been  considering  for  the  betterment  of  athletics,  and  confined  its 
attention  chiefly  to  a  policy  of  temporary  administration. 

II.   Equipment. 

For  the  above  reason  the  work  if  the  improvement  of  Soldier's 
Field  has  been  arrested,  with  the  exception  of  some  unavoidable 
repairs  to  the  base-ball  stands,  and  the  laying  out  of  sixteen  tennis 
courts  rendered  necessary  by  loss  of  courts  arising  from  the  erection 
of  the  law  school  building  on  Holmes  Field.  As  the  Committee  is 
now  instructed  to  apply  the  entire  surplus  of  athletic  receipts,  beyond 
the  sums  needed  for  current  athletic  expenses,  to  the  extinguishment 
of  the  debt  on  the  Stadium  until  that  is  paid,  while  the  further  devel- 
opment of  the  Field  Is  to  be  "gradual,"  it  is  likely  that  legitimate 
intramural  college  athletics  will  continue  to  be  greatly  hampered, 
unless  some  new  and  generous  donor  should  arise  and  complete  the 
task,  so  liberally  begun. 

To  illustrate :  Among  the  college  games  cricket  is  conducted  on  an 
entirety  amateur  basis.  By  the  constitution  of  the  cricket  league, 
even  the  collection  of  gate  money  has  been  prohibited.  The  Cricket 
team  was  obliged  to  disband  this  year  because  the  new  tennis  courts 
enemtched  on  the  cricket  territory,  while  no  fresh  land  had  been 
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reclaimed  to  provide  for  the  latter  sport,  and  no  funds  were  available 
to  secure  grounds  elsewhere.  Owing  to  the  same  lack  of  playing 
territory,  the  Lelter  Cup  base-ball  series  was  given  up  for  the  Spring 
term.  This  series  of  impromptu  matches  bears  the  same  relation  to 
base-ball  as  the  dormitory  races  to  rowing,  namely,  it  affords  to  stu- 
dents of  only  average  prowess  a  pleasant  and  healthful  opportunity 
for  informal  exercise  and  competition.  To  provide  and  enlarge  oppor- 
tunities for  such  -informal  and  local  sport  has  been  one  of  the  leading 
aims  of  the  Committee.  It  would  be  unfortunate  if  this  aim  should 
be  thwarted  by  a  policy  of  delay  and  deliberation  in  the  utilization  of 
Soldier's  Field,  much  of  the  splendid  expanse  of  which  is  at  present 
absolutely  useless. 

In  the  Locker  Building  a  room  has  been  set  aside  for  the  use  of 
the  Track  Team,  similar  to  the  crew  room  in  the  University  boat- 
house.  The  funds  for  furnishing  were  raised  outside.  Attractive 
plans  for  a  new  base-ball  stand,  to  be  composed  of  brick,  concrete, 
and  steel,  have  been  submitted  by  Professor  H.  J.  Hughes.  This 
sightly  and  useful  structure  will  oost  about  1100,000  and  awaits  its 
donor.  Meanwhile  the  present  iron  and  wooden  framework  is 
annually  patched,  and  not  too  efficiently  protected  from  fire  by 
Babcock  hand  extinguishers  and  a  chemical  engine. 

The  new  Weld  boat-house  described  in  my  last  report  has  been 
completed,  and  is  to  be  formally  opened  at  the  beginning  of  the 
academic  year  1907-08. 

III.   Finances. 

The  actual  cost  of  the  Stadium  proper  to  date  has  been  a  little 
under  9300,000  (see  President's  Report,  1905-06,  p.  121). 

On  July  1,  1907,  a  payment  of  $20,000  was  made  on  the  debt, 
which  with  the  interest  amounted  on  August  1,  1907,  to  $81,015.25. 

The  tables  which  follow  form  a  continuation  of  those  published  in 
the  Report  for  1905-06  (pp.  122-125). 
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HARVARD  ATHLETIC  ACCOUNTS. 

Receipts. 


1903-04. 

I***. 

U0MHL 

M«. 

Freshman  Foot-Ball     .    .   . 

Freshi nan  Base-  Ball      .    .    . 

Freshman  Crew      

Athletic  Assoc'n,  Track  Team 
Foot-Ball  Association    .    .    . 
Base-Ball  Association    .    .    . 
Lawn  Tennis  Association 

Cricket  Club 

Boat  Club 

Lacrosse  Association.    .    .    . 
Second  Nine,  College  Nine  . 

Weld  Boat  Club 

Newell  Boat  Club 

Freshman  Basket-Bali  .    .    . 
Basket-Bail  Team     .... 

Hockey  Club 

Fencing  Team 

Lawn  Tennis  Courts      .    .    . 

Gymnastic  Team 

Freshman  Hockey 

SI,  14347 
892.40 

2,224.10 

5,968.63 

72,569.81 

18,674.08 

154.50 

155.25 

3,375.75 
562.47 
273.04 
850.50 

1,096.30 
174.90 
600.70 

1,088.90 
143.48 

2,618.60 
127.00 
151.05 

•1,301.75 

1,289.85 

2,107.89 

4,986.31 

68,657.10 

16,952.56 

151.50 

317.00 

3,354.60 

835.05 

171.50 

924.00 

954.55 

130.00 

980.25 

1,483.00 

83.40 

3,169.90 

47.85 
57.50 
2.64 
94.92 
18.50 

$1,148.75 
1,208.98 
1,927.38 
6,721.26 
85,335.66 
15,893.28 
202.50 

2,926.00 
589.50 

835.00 

1,301.00 

75.78 

1,326.25 

1,629.64 

317.77 
3,560.14 

8.50 

95.25 
131.07 

(1,395.35 
1,120.91 
1,575.25 
4,150.76 

64,950.14 

18,506.89 

236.25 

2,962.65 
246.45 

184.00 

842.00 
1,418.00 

145.50 
1,414.47 
2,901.72 

435.57 
3,272.70 

Hand-Ball 

Second  Basket-Bali   .... 
Freshman  Lacrosse    .... 
Association  Foot-Ball    .    .    . 
Swimming  Team 

102.40 
116.84 
83.65 
63.60 

110,845.13 

108.071.62 

125,233.71 

106,125.10 
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HARVARD  ATHLETIC  ACCOUNTS. 

Expenses. 


lm  04. 

1B04-M. 

1WK-M. 

1M6-0T. 

Freshman  Foot-Ball      .    .    . 

$830.58 

$1,329.36 

$1,259.79 

$1,689.32 

Freshman  Base- Ball      .    .    . 

861.84 

1,314.25 

1,049.95 

905.25 

Freshman  Crew      

3,092.46 

2,621.57 

2,617.05 

2,609.69 

Athletic  Assoc'n,  Track  Team 

6,522.25 

6,625.46 

7,065.32 

8,325.11 

Foot-Ball  Association    .    .    . 

16,346.51 

17,424.78 

29,627.87 

24,216.50 

Base-Ball  Association  .    .   - 

12,638.89 

11,564.36 

10,356.19 

10,161.37 

Lawn  Tennis  Association 

274.76 

179.75 

292.01 

441.17 

Cricket  Club 

479.28 

431.46 

Boat  Club 

9,857.47 

10,147.97 

11,266.51 

10,356.06 

Lacrosse  Association .... 

1.109.97 

1,205.81 

803.29 

567.90 

Freshman  Lacrosse  Assoc'n 

75.00 

Second  Nine,  College  Nine  . 

347.41 

307.01 

167.72 

379.41 

Weld  Boat  Club 

2,739.92 

2,618.12 

4,165.97 

2,841.91 

Newell  Boat  Club      .... 

2,502.89 

2,800.29 

1,889.32 

2,572.67 

Freshman  Basket  Ball  .    .    . 

160.95 

137.65 

75.78 

131.77 

Basket- Ball  Team     .... 

818.53 

1,029.55 

1,480.69 

1,643.04 

1,310.99 

1,463.14 

1,698.61 

2,171.69 

Fencing  Team 

644.11 

82.00 

421.66 

436.57 

Lawn  Tennis  Courts     .    .    . 

1,485.81 

1,791.27 

2,160.04 

1,768.07 

Gymnastic  Team 

183.08 

34.00 

61.24 

Freshman  Hockey 

151.05 

46.86 

29.00 

Hand-Ball 

52.64 

Second  Basket-Ball  .... 

66.69 

110.80 

Freshman  Lacrosse    .... 

60.00 

Association  Foot-Ball   .    .    . 

46.64 

85.50 

193.10 

Swimming  Team 

103.62 

92.50 

61,338.55 

63,487.12 

76,690.89 

71,714.14 
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HARVARD  ATHLETIC  ACCOUNTS. 
Subscriptions. 


1*03-04. 

1M4-06. 

loos-o*. 

»owt. 

Freshman  Foot-Ball      .    .    . 

$028.20 

SI  .019.25 

$1,025.25 

$1,133.10 

Freshman  Base-Ball      .    .    . 

633.81 

894.15 

981.84 

835.75 

Freshman  Crew      

2,224.10 

2,107.89 

1,927.38 

1,575.25 

Athletic  Assoc'n,  Track  Team 

2,019.61 

1.697.00 

1,047.75 

1,873.80 

Foot-Ball  Association   .    .    . 

Base-Ball  Association   .    .    , 

Lawn  Tennis  Association      . 

Cricket  Club 

155.25 

317.00 

Boat  Club 

1,623.75 

2,028.60 

1,052.00 

681.50 

Lacrosse  Association.    .    .    . 

349.47 

312.00 

158.40 

146.45 

Freshman  Basket-Ball  .    .    . 

138.25 

130.00 

75.78 

21.50 

Basket-Ball  Team      .... 

262.50 

473.25 

943.50 

289.50 

Hockey  Club 

492.50 

889.50 

934.65 

1,895.08 

Fencing  Team 

110.50 

62.50 

287.77 

435.57 

151.05 

47.85 

8.50 

57.50 
2.64 

Hand-Ball 

Freshman  Lacrosse    .... 

18.50 

116.84 

Association  Foot-Ball    .    .    . 

62.00 

73.00 

Swimming  Team 

131.07 

38.60 

9,083.99 

10,057.63 

9,535.89 

9,115.94 

HARVARD  ATHLETIC  ACCOUNTS. 
Training  Tables. 


1903-04. 

1904-05. 

1905-00. 

19QWT. 

Freshman  Foot-Ball      .    .    . 
Freshman  Base- Ball      .    .    . 

Freshman  Crew      

Athletic  Assoc'n,  Track  Team 
Foot-Ball  Association    .    .    . 
Base-Ball  Association    .    .    . 

Boat  Club 

Lacrosse  Association.    .    .    . 

College  Nine 

Basket-Ball  Team      .... 

$143.95 

229.60 

16.49 

1.235.12 

2.474,89 

2.026.81 

1.128.00 

191.10 

101.60 

203,12 

$195.07 
337.69 

904,34 
2. 101. OS 
1,882.86 
1.134.07 

183.42 
94.60 

267.88 

$312.31 
245.72 

58.76 

1.203.34 

4,096.39 

1.176.87 

614.60 

332.07 

8234.28 
130.15 

994.20 

2,626.48 
753.85 
882.53 

219.53 
444,40 

7,750.58 

7,101.91 

8.040.06 

6.2S5.42 
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These  tables  exhibit  some  variations  in  expenditure.  The  foot-ball 
budget,  which  was  $17,424.78  in  1904,  rose  to  $29,627.87  in  1905, 
and  receded  in  1906  to  124,216.50.  It  is  expected  that  the  season 
of  1907  will  show  a  still  farther  reduction. 


IV.   Bbaschbs  of  Athletics. 

The  branches  of  athletics  under  the  direction  of  the  Committee 
remain  essentially  the  same  as  last  year.  Those  organizations 
whose  participation  in  intercollegiate  contests  during  the  current  year 
entitled  each  to  an  elector  for  choosing  the  three  undergraduate 
members  of  the  Athletic  Committee  were :  Association  foot-ball,  base- 
ball, basket-ball,  fencing,  foot-ball,  golf,  the  Gun  Club,  gymnastics, 
hockey,  lacrosse,  rowing,  swimming,  tennis,  and  track  athletics. 
The  branches  not  so  entitled  were  cricket,  hand-ball,  and  the  Rifle 
and  Pistol  Clnb. 

The  sport  of  polo  has  recently  been  taken  up  by  some  Harvard 
students,  but  no  formal  organization  has  yet  been  made.  In  rowing 
the  plan  of  dormitory  races  was  satisfactorily  continued,  and  an 
increased  number  of  crews  took  part.  The  experiment  of  a  profes- 
sional coach  for  the  University  squad  was  continued  for  a  third 
season  with  reasonably  acceptable  results,  considering  the  unavoid- 
able mishaps  of  the  season.  It  may  be  remarked  that  Harvard  is 
not  at  present  committed  to  this  method  of  coaching  beyond  the 
annual  decision  of  the  Committee  and  the  crew  management. 

In  base-ball  strong  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Com- 
mittee to  sanction  the  employment  of  a  professional  player  as  coach 
with  full  charge  of  the  team.  The  principal  argument  appeared  to  be 
that  Harvard's  chief  opponent  had  adopted  this  system.  The  request 
was  twice  denied  by  a  close  vote.  The  base-ball  management  cheer- 
fully accepted  the  decision  and  secured  a  Harvard  graduate  as  head 
coach,  who  was  paid  a  small  Bum  for  his  loss  of  time  in  the  law 
office  with  which  be  was  connected.  To  some  this  arrangement  may 
seem  to  savor  quite  as  much  of  professionalism  as  the  one  denied. 
As  a  result,  the  nine,  although  composed  of  young  material,  won  its 
chief  series,  and,  what  was  far  more  important,  its  morale  was 
admirable. 

The  interest  in  track  athletics  continued  strong.  The  team  won 
its  chief  event;  and  also  the  Stadium  was  again  the  scene  of  a 
remarkable  and  successful  general  intercollegiate  meet. 

By  vote  of  the  Corporation  and  Overseers  (May  7  and  9,  1906  ;  Bee 
also  President's  Report  for  1905-06,  pp.  126-128)  the  Athletic  Com- 
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mitta  was  "  authorized  to  permit,  during  the  year  of  1906,  but  not 
later  than  December  1, 1906,  games  of  intercollegiate  foot-ball  under 
the  new  roles,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  said  Committee  on 
the  Regulation  of  Athletic  Sports  shall  consider  advisable  in  order  to 
tot  the  expediency  of  continuing  intercollegiate  foot-ball " ;  and  the 
following  vote  was  also  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Overseers :  "  That 
in  the  opinion  of  this  Board  many  of  the  unsatisfactory  conditions 
attending  intercollegiate  foot-ball  have  been  exaggerated  by  an  unwill- 
ingness on  the  part  of  the  officials  charged  with  the  enforcement  of 
the  rales  on  the  field  to  assert  their  authority,  and  therefore  this 
Board  requests  the  Committee  on  the  Regulation  of  Athletic  Sports 
to  formulate,  if  possible,  some  more  satisfactory  plan  for  the  election 
of  inch  officials  than  the  one  now  in  vogue." 

These  votes  placed  a  burdensome  responsibility  upon  the  Com- 
mittee, as  a  close  supervision  of  the  whole  foot-ball  season  was 
implied.  This  duty  the  Committee  endeavored  to  fulfil.  The 
appointments  of  officials  were  submitted  for  its  approval,  and  the 
practice  and  the  actual  contests  carefully  observed.  Although  the 
difficult  element  of  intimate  personal  collision  still  continued  a  promi- 
nent feature  of  the  game,  the  outcome  of  the  season  proved  that 
foot-ball  could  be  played  in  a  sportsmanlike  manner,  even  where  there 
was  a  spirit  of  keen  competition  and  in  the  presence  of  intensely 
partisan  spectators.  That  the  primal  objections  to  the  present  game 
can  ever  he  entirely  removed  is  Improbable. 

The  interest  in  the  minor  sports  as  a  whole  Bhowed  considerable 
increase,  and  a  vigorous  effort  was  made  by  the  various  managements 
to  render  them  self-supporting.  To  encourage  this  effort,  the  Com- 
mittee adopted  the  policy  of  appropriating  any  surplus  in  a  branch 
in  one  season  for  the  benefit  of  the  following  management,  instead  of 
turning  such  surplus  back  into  the  general  fund. 

When  the  minor  sports  began  to  attract  more  attention  fear  was 
expressed  (see  President's  Reports,  1902-03,  pp.  40-41 ;  and  1903- 
04,  p.  122)  that  the  athletic  season  might  become  continuous 
throughout  the  academic  year.  This  has  now  become  a  fact.  At 
first  those  taking  part  constituted  fairly  distinct  groups,  but  as  the 
minor  sports  gained  in  importance  the  natural  tendency  was  to  draft 
off  more  of  the  tested  athletes  from  the  major  branches  for  use  in  the 
winter  sports.  In  anticipation  of  this  very  tendency,  the  Committee 
in  October,  1904,  passed  a  rule  limiting  individual  participation  in 
^DAeicoUegutte  athletics  to  two  periods  of  sport  in  any  one  academic 
3«w.  This  rule  simply  indicated  the  unwillingness  of  the  Committee 
to  countenance  the  continued  devotion  to  athletics,  and  the  amount  of 
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absenteeism  involved  in  membership  on  some  University  athletic  team 
during  the  whole  academic  year.  The  rule  applies  only  to  intercol- 
legiate, not  to  interclass  or  intramural  contests,  and  was  not  designed 
to  prevent  men  from  taking  any  amount  of  exercise  desired. 

It  may  surprise  many  to  learn  that  probably  no  regulation  of  the 
Committee  has  been  attacked  so  severely  and  generally  by  the  under- 
graduate body  as  this  seemingly  reasonable  restriction,  reasonable, 
at  least,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  teacher  and  in  most  cases  of  the 
parent.  The  college  press  printed  the  arguments  on  both  sides. 
The  controversy  illustrates  once  more  the  difficulty  of  regulating 
conduct  by  rule. 

V.    Legislation. 

The  Committee  held  twenty-two  meetings  during  the  academic 
year,  as  compared  with  twenty-four  meetings  in  1905-06. 

Considerable  trouble  has  been  experienced  in  keeping  foot-ball 
tickets  for  the  Harvard  and  Yale  games  out  of  the  hands  of  specu- 
lators, although  these  tickets  are  sold  only  to  Harvard  and  Yale  men. 
The  athletic  authorities  at  both  universities  have  taken  strict  methods 
to  prevent  speculation  in  such  tickets,  and  in  some  cases  the  names 
have  been  published  of  persons  whose  tickets  were  found  in  the 
hands  of  speculators,  while  a  number  of  tickets  were  replevined  from 
the  possession  of  speculators  themselves.  A  list  of  the  men  whose 
tickets  for  the  1906  game  were  thus  traced  was  made,  with  the  evi- 
dence appended,  and  the  whole  matter  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Tickets  for  1907,  in  order  that  that  Committee  might  use  its 
discretion  about  issuing  tickets  to  any  on  the  list  who  might  apply 
again. 

The  cups,  banners,  and  other  trophies  which  were  formerly  stored 
in  the  gymnasium  have  been  transferred  to  a  room  in  the  Union  and 
duly  installed.  The  Trophy  Room  Committee  was  authorized  to  take 
measures  to  preserve  the  various  banners  which  were  falling  Into  a 
state  of  decay. 

An  application  of  representatives  of  some  of  the  minor  sports, 
requesting  that  specific  appropriations  be  made  for  such  branches, 
and  that  the  collection  of  subscriptions  be  discontinued,  was  denied. 
The  whole  question  of  subscriptions  and  of  the  treatment  of  the 
minor  branches  muat,  however,  be  considered  to  be  in  a  transitional 
stage. 

Owing  to  the  uncertainty  regarding  the  future  of  Harvard  athletics, 
notice  was  sent  to  Yale  that  for  the  present  Harvard  would  be  unable 
to  renew  the  two-year  agreement  which  expired  in  March,  1907.     By 
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joint  action,  however,  contests  occurring  since  have  been  held  subject 
to  said  agreement. 

On  account  of  the  increasing  number  of  requests  from  outsiders  to 
use  the  university  athletic  equipment,  the  Committee  has  passed  a 
general  regulation  that  no  such  requests  would  be  granted.  In  a 
few  special  cases  this  rule  was  suspended  with  the  approval  of  the 
Corporation.  A  standing  exception  is  the  use  of  the  tennis  courts 
by  outsiders  during  the  summer  vacation. 

The  Committee  declined  an  invitation  to  join  the  new  National 
Intercollegiate  Athletic  Association,  although  sympathizing  with  the 
aims  of  that  organization,  aims  which  Harvard  has  pursued  for 
many  years. 

HORATIO  8.  WHITE,  Chairman. 
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SCIENCES. 

To  the  President  of  the  Univkksity  :  — 

Sib, — As  Acting  Dean,  in  the  absence  of  Dean  Wright,  I  have 
the  honor  to  submit  a  report  on  the  School  for  the  academic  year 
1906-07. 

The  members  of  the  Administrative  Board  were  Professors  Mark, 
G.  F.  Moore,  H.  W.  Smyth,  Kittredge,  MiinBterberg,  Sabine,  Bocher, 
Gay,  and  Walz,  and  the  Acting  Dean.  Professors  Gay  and  Wall 
were  members  for  the  first  time.  Early  in  the  year  Professor 
Bocher  resigned  his  office  as  secretary  to  the  Board,  and  Professor 
Walz  was  elected  in  his  place.  The  Board  met  thirteen  times  in  the 
course  of  the  year. 

In  this  report, I  shall  first  present,  with  brief  comments,  the 
customary  tables,  in  which  the  condition  of  the  School  is  set  forth 
in  tabular  form ;  then  lists  of  the  Doctors  of  Philosophy  and  Fellows 
of  1906-07,  with  a  statement  of  their  present  occupations  ;  follow- 
ing  these  by  certain  remarks  in  regard  to  new  scholarships  and 
fellowships,  the  assignment  of  fellowships  and  scholarships,  the 
requirements  for  degrees,  and,  finally,  the  entity  of  the  School. 

Table  I,  to  which  Tables  II,  III,  and  IV  are  supplementary, 
shows  the  number  of  students  in  the  School,  resident  and  non- 
resident; their  subjects  of  study;  length  of  residence;  and  the 
numbers  of  those  who  bold  or  do  not  hold  the  Harvard  first  and 
second  degrees.  It  shows  practically  no  change  in  total  member- 
ship ;  the  largest  proportion  yet  recorded  of  resident  students  doing 
full  work  for  the  whole  year ;  and  the  highest  percentages  of  students 
holding  no  Harvard  degree,  and  of  students  holding  no  Harvard  first 
degree  in  Arts  and  Sciences,  in  the  history  of  the  School.  Of  two 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  first-year  students,  one  hundred  and  forty- 
seven,  or  sixty-four  per  cent.,  came  from  colleges  other  than  Harvard. 

Table  V  gives  a  list  of  colleges  and  universities  represented  by 
four  or  more  graduates  in  the  School:  twenty-four  in  1906-07,  aa 
against  seventeen  in  1905-06. 

Table  VI,  Birthplaces  of  Graduate  Students,  shows  that  less  than 
one-third  of  our  students  are  of  New  England  nativity,  and  that 
nearly  one-sixth  are  foreign  born. 

The  Administrative  Board  of  the  School  has  general  charge,  under 
the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  of  the  administration  of  the  higher 
degrees  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  Doctor  of  Science,  Master  of  Arts, 
and  Master  of  Science,  and  makes  recommendations  to  the  Faculty 
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for  these  degrees.  Table  VII  shows  the  number  of  recommenda- 
tions' for  the  higher  degrees  in  1905,  1906,  and  1907.  Table  VIII 
gives  the  number  of  recommendations  for  1907,  classified  according 
to  the  Divisions  and  Departments  of  the  Faculty.  The  decrease  in 
recommendations  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  is  professional 
studies  is  particularly  gratifying.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  whether 
by  enactment  or  by  natural  evolution,  the  anomaly  of  granting  this 
degree  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  on  ordinary  professional 
studies  under  other  Faculties  will  be  brought  to  an  end. 

Table  IX  presents  the  usual  statistics  as  to  the  assignment  of 
fellowships  and  scholarships. 

Table  I.  —  Number  and  Classification  or  Students. 

W04-0&.      1905-w.      ltwe-oi. 
I.    Resident    Students   doing   full   work   in   the 

School  for  the  whole  academic  year     ...      373  260  281 
Resident  Students  not  doing  full  work  or  not 
working  for  the  whole  year  as  Resident  Stu- 
dents         105            133  Ids 


Non-Resident  Students  holding  fellowships     . 
Non-Resident  Students  not  holding  fellowships 

!.   Students  whose  studies  lay  chiefly  in  f 

i.  Semitic  Languages  and  History 

ii.  Ancient  Languages  (Classics  and  Sanskrit)         i 
iii.  Modern  Languages  (including  Comparative 

Literature) ! 

iv.  History  and  Political  Science I 

v.   Philosophy 1     . 

ti.  Education i 

vii.   Fine  Arts  (including  Architecture)      ...         '. 

ix.  Mathematics ] 

i.  Physics : 

xi.  Chemistry I 

xii.  Engineering 

xiii.  Forestry 

xiv.  Biology i 

it.  Geology 1    j 

xvi.  Mining  and  Metallurgy i 

XTii.  Anthropology 

Unclasscd  Students 


395     409  —  407 

•  The  number  of  persons  rer.innuendcd  each  year,  and  that  uf  the  men  who 
actually  receive  the  degree,  as  published  in  the  Annual  Catalogue,  do  not  always 
agree.  Usually  a  few  of  the  candidates  recommended  du  not  receive  the  degree 
at  once.  The  degree  is  in  these  cases  ordinarily  conferred  in  a  later  year, 
"as  of"  the  year  in  which  the  recommendation  was  made. 

t  For  detailed  statistics  tu  to  the  miuiber  of  I  iniduate  Students  enrol  led  in  the 
various  courses  of  instruction  offered  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science*,  see 
the  Report  of  the  Dean  of  that  Faculty,  pp.  B7-tn. 
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uxM-os.      1906-oe.      mown. 

III.  Firtt-year  Students S37  280          228 

Second-year  Students 98  109           87 

Third-yew  Student* 46  SI           64 

Fourth-year  Students 18  16            89 

Students  in  a  fifth  or  later  year 3  10              9 

895    409  —  U 

IV.  A.B.'s  and  S.B.'b  of  Harvard  University  and 

of  no  other  institution 184  186          ISO 

A.B.'s   and   S.B.'s   (and   holden   of   similar 
degrees)  of  other  institutions  and  alio  of 

Harvard  University IS  20            IB 

Student*  not  holding  the  Harvard  degree  of 

A.B.  orS.B 256  86S          878 

895    —  409  4< 

V.   Stndenti  holding  the  Harvard  degree  of  A.M., 

8.M.,  Ph.D.,  orS.D 95  105           101 

Students  holding  the  Harvard  degree  of  A.B.  or 

S.B.,botnotof  A.M.,  8.M.,  Ph.D.,orS.D.      94  92            81 
Stndenta  holding  no  Harvard  degree  in  Arts, 

Philosophy,  or  Science 206  214          825 

896    409 f 

Table  II.  —  Percentage  of  Students  in  thbis  Flkst  and 
;  teaks:  1901-07. 


1901-03. 

1KI3-0S. 

1*03-0*. 

1901-06. 

1BO4-O0. 

looeor. 

For  nut. 

Pet  tent. 

Perceat. 

Par  oat. 

Percent. 

Percent. 

First-year  Students  .    . 

50 

54 

61 

60 

63 

66 

Second-year  Students  . 

se 

86 

21 

84 

86 

21 

Third-year  Students 

12 

11 

12 

11 

18 

14 

Fourth-year     Students 

and      Students     of 

longer  residence 

18 

9 

6 

6 

8 

9 

Table  III. — Percentage  • 


'  Students  from  other  Collkgks. 


Percentage  of  Student*  hold- 
ing no  Harvard  degree 

Percentage  of  Student)  hold- 
ing no  Harvard  first  degree 
in  Arts  or  Sciences  .   . 
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Table  VI. — Birthplaces  of  Graduate  Students  :  1899-1907. 


i 

i 

i 

I 

1 

I 

1 

I 

Students  born  in  the  New  Eng- 
land StuWB 

Students  born  in  other  Northern 
States  east  of  tbe  Mississippi 

132 
119 

17 

34 
23 
26 

127 

136 

1G 
30 
31 
23 

107 

109 

11 

39 

22 

27 
315 

34 
66 

122 
108 

14 

39 
16 

26 

168 
141 

31 

35 
17 
86 

132 
142 

SI 

42 
19 
39 

149 

135 

30 
44 

24 
37 

131 

Students     born     in     Southern 
Slates  east  of  the  Mississippi 

31 
44 

38 

Students  born  in  States  west  of 

tbe  Mississippi  River     .   .   . 

Students  born  in  the  Dominion 

Students  born  in  other  foreign 

Total  number  of  student* 
Percentage  of  students  born  in 
Percentage   of   students    born 

3*1 

30 

fit 

353 

36 
84 

325 

SS 
GS 

427 
61 

395 

88 
67 

409 
3T 

407 

32 
68 

Table  VII.  —  Recommendations  fob  Degrees  in  1905-07. 

IBOii.  lSOB.  1907. 

I.  Graduate  Students  recommended  forA.B.  .  .  2                   1                  0 

Graduate  Students  recommended  for  A.M.  .  .  106              85  120 

Graduate  Students  recommended  for  8.M.  .  .  4                3                2 

Graduate  Students  recommended  for  I'll. I).  .  38              44  31 

Graduate  Students  recommended  for  S.l).  .  .  0  150        0  133         1  1 

II.  College  Seniors  recommended  for  A.M.   ...        0  1  0 

College  Seniors  of  a  preceding  year,  recom- 
mended for  A.M.  on  work  done  in  Senioryear      2G  15  1 

College  Juniors  of  a  preceding  year,  recom- 
mended for  A.M.  on  work  done  in  Junior  year        0  11 

Professional  students  recommended  for  A.M. 

on  special  courses  of  study 10  16  8 

Professional  students  recommended  for  Ph.D. 
on  special  courses  of  study 1     37         2    35        2 

Total  Of  the  above  list 187  168  1 

Deduct  Graduate  Students  recommended 

forA.B 2  1 

Total  number  recommended  for  A.M.,  S.M., 
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III.   Harvard  Bachelor*   of  Arts  or  Science,  not 

previously  graduated  elsewhere 78  63 

Harvard  Bachelors  of  Art*  or  Science,  pre- 
viously graduated  elsewhere 3  G 

Students  not  Harvard   Bachelors  of  Arts  or 

Science 104  186      92  167 


Table  VIII. — Divisions  and  Departments  ik  which  RECOMMENDA- 
TIONS  FOB   THE   HlGBER   DEGREES   WERE    HADE    IN    1906. 


I.  Semitic  Languages  and  History 

II.  Ancient  Languages : 

Indie  Philology  .   , 

The  Classics  (Greek,  Latin)   ...    10 
Total  in  Ancient  Languages  .   .    —   ] 

III.  Modern  Languages : 

English 24 

Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures     4 
French,  and  other  Romance  Lan- 
guages and   Literatures   ....      4 

Comparative  Literature 

In  more  than  one  Department   .   .      3 
Total  in  Modern  Languages   .    —  ;- 

IV.  History  and  Political  Science  : 

History  and  Government 18 

Political  Economy 5 

Total  in  Hist,  and  Political  Sci.    —  : 

V.  Philosophy      

VI.  Education 

VII.  The  Fine  Arts  : 

History  and  Principles  of  the  Fine 

Arts 1 

Architecture 

Total  in  the  Fine  Arts  .     .    .   .   — 

VIII.  Music 

IX.  Mathematics 

X.  Physics 

XI.  Chemistry 

XII.  Engineering 

XIII.  Forestry 

XIV.  Biology: 

r.utfiny 


Zoology 2 

Total  in  Biology — 
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XV.  Geology: 

Geology  and  Geography    .    .    . 

Mineralogy  and  Petrography  . 

Total  in  Geology    .... 

XVI.  Mining  and  Metallurgy 

XVII.  Anthropology .    .   . 

In  more  than  one  Division 

Professional  Students  : 

Divinity  School 

Law  School 

Medical  School 

Total 


Table  IX. — Fellowships  and  Scholahships  (1905-08). 

1.    Applications  and  Appointments. 


isot-oe. 

l»M-07. 

IflOI-OS. 

Spring  applicants  for  reappointment  or  pro- 

46 
211 
44  301 

21 
64 

25  100 

2 

98 

38 
1     40 
138 
301 

57 
222 
44     323 

27 

61 

28    lie 

109 

50 

2 

3      55 

1G4 
159 

323 

Spring  applicants  for  a  first  appointment  .    . 

233 

Appointed  instructors,  teaching  fellows,  or 

23 
78 

Entered  or  continued  in  the  Graduate  School 
of  Ana  and  Sciences  without  receiving  any 
of  the  above-named  appointments  .... 

Entered   undergraduate  classes  of  Harvard 

0 
117 

50 

Entered  other  Departments  of  the  University 

Applicants  who  were  at  the  University  in  the 

year  following  their  applications      .... 

Applicants  not  at  the  University  in  that  year 

2     E5 

172 
148 

320 
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2.    Classification  of  Applicants  and  Appointees. 


Students  of  Philology 

Student*   of  Philosophy,    History,    or   Political 

Science 

Student*  of  Mathematics,  Physics,  and  Chemistry 

Student*  of  Natural  History 

Students  of  Other  branches,  or  unclassified  .    .    . 

Students  in  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

Student*  in  Harvard  College 

Students  in  other  Departments  of  the  University 
Former  students  in  some   Department  of  the 

University   , 

Persona  never  previously  members  of  the  Uni- 

Harvard  Bachelors  of  Arts  or  Science,  not  pre- 
viously graduated  elsewhere 

Harvard  Bachelors  of  Arts  or  Science,  pre- 
viously graduated  elsewhere 

Graduates  of  other  institutions,  not  Harvard 
Bachelors  of  Arts  or  Science 

Undergraduates  of  Harvard  College  or  Lawrence 
Scientific  School,  not  already  graduated  else- 

Undergradnates  of  other  institutions  and  other 
non-graduates 


The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  was  conferred  upon  the  thirty- 
three  men  named  below.  With  each  name  is  indicated  the  subject 
and  the  special  field  in  which  the  degree  was  taken,  the  candidate's 
academic  degrees,  the  subject  of  bis  thesis,  and  his  present  occupa- 
tion. Of  the  thirty-three,  twenty-four  are  now  teaching  in  colleges, 
and  one  in  a  secondary  school ;  six  are  continuing  their  studies,  five 
as  travelling  fellows  in  Europe;  one  is  a  clergyman,  and  one  a 
librarian. 
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Edward  Larrabrb  Adams,  a.b.  1900,  a.m.  1901. 

Subject,  Philology.      Speciui  Field,  Romance  Philology.      Theiit,  "Word  Formation  In 
Provengal."    Instructor  Id  Romance  Languages,  UmTcntey  of  Michigan. 
John  Mead  Aii.kb,  a.b.  1903,  a.m.  1905. 

Subject,  Physics.    Special  Field,  Radiation.      Theiit,  "  The  Transmission  of  Rontgen  Rayi 
through  Metallic  Sheets."   Assistant  In  Physics  at  this  University. 
Arthur  Manoun  Banta,  a.b.  {Indiana  Univ.)  1903,  a.m.  (ibid.)  1904. 

Subject,  Biology.     Special  Field,  Zoology.     Tkeiit,  "  A  Comparison  of  the  Beactions  of 


ilogy.i;  nlyersity  of 

Johbph   Warren  Beach,  a.b.    (Univ.    of  Minnesota)   1900,    a.m.    (Harvard 
Univ.)  1902. 
Subject,  Philology.     Special  Field,  English  Philology.     Tbeiii,  "  The  Loathly  Lady :  A 
Study  in  the  Popular  Element*  of  the  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale."      Assistant  Professor  of 
English,  University  of  Miunesots. 
Ernest  Brrnbaum,  a.b.  1903,  a.m.  190B. 

Subject,  Philology.    Special  Field,  English  Philology.     TheiU,  "The  Origin  and  Influence 
ofBentimentalindDomestic  Drama  in  England  and  la  France."    Instructor  in  English 
at  Ihtii  Unlvertity. 
Charles:  Scott  Berrt,  a.b.  (Hiram  Coll.)  1903,  a.m.  (Harvard  Univ.)  1906. 
Subject,  Philosophy,     Special  Field,  Psychology.     Thttii,  "  An  Experimental  Study  of 
Imitation  In  Animals.''    Continuing  his  studies  at  Berlin,  as  James  Walker  Fellow. 
William  Charles  Brenke,  s.b.  in  Chem.    {Univ.  of  Illinois)   1896,  b.b.  in 
Math,  and  Aatron.  (ibid.)  1897,  s.m.  (ibid.)  1899. 
Subject,  Mathematics.     Special  Field,  Analysis,     Thai*,  "  A  Contribution  to  Che  Theory 
rif  Tri«.>!i<im..rHr   „nrl    Sional    Harmonic    [Wirs."      Adjunct   Pressor    or    Matliciiiiirirs, 
University  of  Nebraska. 
Sere  no  Burton  Clark,  a.b.  (Univ.  of  Michigan)  1901. 

Subject,  Philology.      Special  FUI4,  Classical  PhllolaBT.      T/ictl:  "Utrum  Oyidius  Epls- 
t'nu™  HiTuidura  XVl-XXJ  ci'i-iLwirit  et  quo  tempore  quBcritur."    Instruclor  in  (ireefc 
and  Latin,  Western  Etnrn  University. 
William  Hall  Clawson,  a.b.  (Univ.  of  New  Brunswick)  1900,  a.b.  (Harvard 
Unit.)  1901,  a.m.  (ibid.)  1902. 
Subject,  Philology.    Special  Field,  English  Philology.    Tkc.it,  "The  Robin  Hood  Ballads." 
Lecturer  in  English,  University  College,  Toronto. 
Herfikbt  Spencer  Davis,  ph.h.  (  Mes/euan  Univ.,  Conn.)  1899. 

Sk6J<-c(,  Biolocr.     Special   Fid.!,   Z..Si(.Kv.'     »-■,»-."  Kpej-.intogonrsis  in   Aondi.lae  and 
Locust  id  ae."    Assistant  Professor  of  Zoology,  Washington  Agricultural  College. 
Horatio  Willis  Dresser,  a.b.  1S94,  a.m.  1904. 

Subject,  Philosophy.     Special   Field,  Metaphysics.      TVsis,  ■■  The  Element  of  Irrationality 
ill  the  Hegelian  Dialectic."     Assi.tjnl  in  Philosophy  ill  lliis  University. 
Louville   Kcoene   Emerson.  A.M.  190.1. 

Subject,  Philosophy.     Special   Field.  l^velmWi-  ami  Ethic.      77W.   "An  Investigation 
iti  II, c  sjimiilmaroun   Stimulation   nf  Aiii.iri-.nl  T„,i,l,   SpoNi  nil  ;!.,-  still."     In-lru-lur  in 
Psychology,  Uniyersity  of  Michigan. 
Calvin  Olin  Estrrlt,  a.b.  (Univ.  of  California)  11102,  a.m.  (ibid.)  11)04. 

S-ibi'cl.  llirjlou-v.     Special  Field,  Zuiilogv.      Thtxi*.  "  Tlie    Lieut-Recipient  Organs  of  the 
Copepod  Kucalanus  elongatus."     Prnfcsnr  of  Biology,  Occidental  College. 

Charles  Shattul-k  Fox,  a.h.  (Unit,  of  Rochester)  1891,  ll.d.  (Albany  Law 
School)  189:1,  a.m.  (Harvard  Univ.)  1903. 

S'lNcct.   Pliiloloirv.      Special   Field,  lieruinnic  Pliilnlnrv.      The.:,.,  "Tin-  O„ii<<ioi-.  ,.f  ihc 
Auxiliaries/,,,^,,   mid  .fin  ii,  Sulii.r.iinutc  < ",.:-..:-,- r  '  ln-tfu.-lor  in  Modern  Language., 
Lehigh  [luiyersity. 
Howari>  Levi  Grav,  a.b.  (Univ.  of  Rochtticr)   1897,   a.b.   (Harvard  Univ.) 
1898,  A.M.  (ibid.')  1900. 

.^W.v'J.lIi-l'-.ir.     .S,„:-i„' Fi-I.i.  Iv,,li  ,-,r-  M  :-!,,, ■■!.      n,<;.,"AI  ,■!■.'  .-".I .- 1  -  i.  =XL.  •(,'!.!>  S'v.rlv 
,,f  An-lo-S.  ■.,:,'!   S.-llnmciit."     r,>u:;iiu,iic   iii- '  ,tu.iiv   .it    I,,, nil    n,  .,-    IvKiml   Willi, .iu 
Hooper  Fellow. 
Richahi.  Mott  Gi-mmehe,  a. p.  (Ilaverfonl  Coll.)  1902,  a.m.  (Harvard  fair.) 
1904. 
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John  GvOrot,  j.u.d.  (Univ.  of  Koloxtvar)  1901. 

aubjict,  Philosophy.  Special  Field,  Social  Ethlea.  Thitie,  "Faith  ud  Social  Progress: 
Prospective  and  Retrospective  Social  Evolution  Conceived  as  Progressive  Faith  Mani- 
festation," Instructor  in  New  Testament  Kiogesis  Hid  Sociology,  University  of  Koloss. 
Tir,  Hungary. 

Charles  Phillips  Husb,  a.b.  1904,  a.m.  190S. 

Samuel,  Economic".  Special  J'teW,  Public  Finance.  TAssis.  "  The  Financial  History  of 
Boston  from  1833  to  1860."     Austin  Teaching  Fellow  In  Economics  at  this  University. 

Herman  Bromswiok  Ktppbh,  s.d.  1901,  a.m.  1905. 

Subject,  Cliomistrt.     Special  Field,  Organic  Chemistry.     7fc«st»,  "Ketone  Substitution 

Derivatives  of  Orthobydroiy ketones,  Alkali-Insolnblo  Phenols."    Continuing  his  studies 

at  tola  University. 
JOHN  Edwards  LuBobqcet,  a.b.  1896,  b.i.b.  (Andover  Thiol.  Seminary)  1899, 

a.m.  (Harvard  Univ.)  1906. 

Subject,  Philosophy.     Special  Field,  Philosophy  of  Religion.      Theeie,  "  Trur  and  False  In 
Bincle."    Assistant  in  Philosophy  it  this  TJni vend ty. 
Walter  Lighten  stein,  ph.b.    (New   York  Univ.)    1899,  a.b.  {Harvard  Univ.) 
1900,  a.m.  (ibid.)  1901. 
Sublet,  Histon.    Sr-—  -■■'- 
this  University. 

>.  (Cornell  Univ.)  1902,  a.m.  (tWrf.) 


Saftjret,  Philology.     Special  Field,  Germanic  Philology.     rAtiis,  "  Fricdrich  Spe :  Studiea 
on  tho  TmU  Hachtiaal,  ud  on  (he  Relation  between  the  OvMe*tt  TueendbucX  ud 
LelbnLs's  TModiete."    Instructor  in  German  mt  this  University. 
Dean  Putnam  Lockwood,  a.b.  1903,  a.m.  1904. 

Subject,  Philology.     Special  Field,  Classical  Philology.     TlietU,  "  De  Vim  Operibnsqne 
Rluncci  Aret&l."    Continuing  hi*  studies  in  Italy,  u  Parker  Felloir. 
HstNRT  Noble  MacCracken,  a.b.  (New  York  Univ.)  1900,  a.m.  (ibid.)  1904, 
a.m.  (Harvard  Univ.)  1905. 
Subject,  PhlloloKy.     Special  Field,  English  Philology     Thetit,  "Studios  In  the  Life  Mid 
Writing!  of  John  Lydgste,  the  Monk  of  Bury."    Continuing  his  studies  at  Oxford,  u 
Joha  Harvard  Fellow. 
William  Alfred  Morris,  a.b.  ( Ltland  Stanford  Jr.  Univ.)  1901. 

Subject,  History.    Special  Field,  English  History.     rAests,  "  The  Frankpledge  System." 
Instructor  in  History,  University  ofWashlngton. 
Edward  Mueller,  h.b.  (Purdue  Univ.)  1903,  a.m.  (Harvard  Univ.)  1*05. 
Subject,  Chemistry-    Special  Field,  Inorganic  Chemistry.     Thai*.  "The  Atomic  Weight* 
of  Potassium  and  Cbromlnm."    Instructor  in  Chemistry,  Medical  School  of  Washington 
University. 
Albert  Granberrt  Reed,  a.b.    (  Vanderbilt  Univ.)   1895,   A.M.  (Yale  Univ.) 
1899. 
Subject,  Philology.     Special  Field,  English  Philology-     Theeie,  "Jonaou's  Influence  on 
Non-Dramatic  Poetry  of  the  Seventeenth  Century  baton  1M0."    Instructor  In  English, 
University  of  Missouri. 
Morton  Collins  Stewart,  ph.b.  (Bro 

Subject,  Philology.  Special  Field,  Germanic  Philology.  TWs, "  Bracket's 
Tliorasnn's  'Seasons'  and  the  Later  German  Translations."  Instructor  I 
this  University. 

Edgar  Thackrat,  a.r.  (  Victoria  Univ.,  England)  1902,  A.B.  (Honor  Degree) 
(ibid.)  1904,  a.m.  (ibid.)  1906. 

Subject,  Philosophy.     Special  Field,  History  of  Greek  Philosophy.     TAssfs,  "  A  Compara- 
tive Study  of  S*Bs«  lVt*l>epo  In  Greek  Philosophy."    Pastor, Fltlwill lam  Btrcet  Unitar- 
ian Church,  Cudderaileld,  Yorkshire,  England. 
Alexander  Mackenzie  Thompson,  a.m.  (Quecn'i  Univ.)  1903,  a.b.  (Harvard 
Unit.)  1903,  a.m.  (ibid.)  1904. 

"■''"'"'  licnj  I'hilolorv.      Tfiesln.  ••  Lit , . 

?daL"    Instructor  1st 


bilology.     Special  Field,  Classical  Philology.     7n«Is,"De.  Katli 

..stain  In  Statfi  Thebalda  et  Hyginum  Mythographr-  ■— ■*-  " 

t,  University  School,  Cleveland,  O. 


Karl  Tinsi.ey  Wauuh,  a.b.  (Ohio  Wultyon  Univ.)  1900,  A.M.   (ibid.)  1901, 
A.M.  (Harvard  Univ.)  1906. 
Subject,  Phil 


Subject,  Philosophy. 
IklentalLlfeoftfieM 


lecial  Field,  P 


Karl  Yoiino,  a.b.  (Univ.  of  Michigan)  1901,  a.m.  (Harvard  Univ.)  1902. 

Subject,  Philology.     Special  Field,  English  Philology.     TkeeU,  "The  Origin  and  Develop- 
ment of  the  Story  of  fro  Hub  and  Criseycle."     Continuing  his  studies  at  Pari",  as  Parker 
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There  was  one  Doctor  of  Science :  — 

Ernest  Linwood  Walker,  b.a.s.  1886,  s.r.  1008. 

Subjict,  Biology.  Sprctal  Field;  Medical  Zoology  ml  Bacteriology.  Thttit,  "The  Pin- 
Bltic  Amoebae  of  the  Intestinal  Tract  ->f  M«i  Mid  other  Animals."  HacterioloiriJit  in 
charge  of  the  Diagnostic  Laboratory  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Health. 

Thirty  fellowships  were  assigned  for  the  year  1906-07,  including 
six  John  Harvard  Fellowships  without  stipend.  There  were  ten 
resident  and  twenty  non-resident  appointments.  A  list  of  the  incum- 
bents follows.  After  the  name  of  each  fellow  is  given  the  name  of 
his  fellowship,  the  subject  that  he  studied,  and  his  present  occupation. 
The  place  of  study  of  the  non-resident  fellows  is  also  indicated. 

NON-RESIDENT  FELLOWS. 

Walter  Eocene  Clark,  Rogers  Fellow.     Indie  Philology.     Berlin. 

Instructor  in  Sanskrit,  University  of  Chicago. 
George  Shannon  Forbes,  John  Harvard  Fellow.     Chemistry.     Leipsic. 

James  Ford,  Robert  Treat  Paine  Fellow.     Social   Science.     Paris,  Brussels, 
Berlin. 

tloo  with  the  School  for  Social  Workers.    Fourth-year  Graduate  student. 
Harry  Louis  Gideon,  John  Thornton  Kirkland  Fellow.     Music.     Paris. 

Now  residing  in  Cambridge. 
Leroy  Albert  Howland,  Parker  Fellow.     Mathematics.     Munich. 

Reappointed.    Continuing  his  studio  it  Munich. 
Alexander  Edward  Hoyle,  Nelson  Robinson  Jr.  Fellow.    Architecture.   Rome. 

Reappointed.    Continuing  his  studies  in  Europe. 
Ellbwohth  Huntikgton,  Edward  William  Hooper  Fellow.     Geography.     Mil- 
ton,  Mass. 

Instructor  In  Geography,  Yale  University. 
Burritt  Samuel  Lacy,  Parker  Fellow.     Chemistry.     Carlsruhe. 

Continuing  his  studies  at  Carlsruhe. 
Johk   Hancock   McClei.lan,  Parker  Fellow.      Zoology.      Berlin , 

Associate  in  Zoology.  University  of  Illinois. 
John  Tijckkr  Miihray,  Edward  William  Hooper  Fellow.     English.     London. 


Instructor  in  History,  University  of  Missouri. 
WALTF.n  James  Shi:f-ard,  Rogers  Fellow.     History.     London.  Berlin. 

Instructor  in  History,  University  of  \VLsi':j:i.«in. 

Kendall  Kerfoot  Smith,  Charles  Eliot  Norton  Fellow.    Classical  Archaeology. 

Continuing  his  studies  i.t  Athens,  m  Fellow  of  the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies. 
Elijah  Swirr,  John  Harvard  Fellow.     Mathematics.     Guttingen. 

Preceptor  ill  Mathematics,  Princeton  University. 

Charles  Havhen  Toll,  John  Hurvard  Fellow.     Philosophy.     Travelled  around 
the  world. 

Abbott  Payson  Csher.  Francis  Parkman  Follow.     History.     Paris. 

Assistant  in  Economics.    Fourth. year  Orailuatc  student. 
Hahrv  Edward  Wakrf.n,  Julia  Amory  Appleton  Fellow.    Architecture.    Rome. 

Continuing  bis  studies  in  Europe. 

Hermann  Jl-lius  Wbdek,  John  Harvard  Fellow.    Germanic  Philology.    Berlin. 
Instructor  in  lirnnan  at  this  University. 
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Arthuh  Fihbeh  Wbittbh,  John  Harvard  Fellow.   Romance  Languages.    Paris. 

Inttmctor  in  Romance  Languages  at  thii  University. 
Cabimir  Douglass  Zdanowicb,   Harris  Fellow.     Romance  Languages.     Parii. 

Instructor  In  Romance  Language!,  University  of  Wisconsin, 

RESIDENT  FELLOWS. 

Joseph  Warren  Bhach.  Edward  Austin  Fellow.     English. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Eugiisli,  University  of  Minnesota. 
Peect  Williams  Beidqman,  John  Tyndall  Scholar.     Physics. 

Reappointed.    Fourth.yjar  Graduate  student. 
Horace  Mbveb  Kallbn,  James  Walker  Fellow.     Philosophy. 

Continuing  his  utadiei  at  Oxford ,  an  Henry  Bromaeld  Roger*  Memorial  Fellow. 
Walter  Wallace  McLaren,  Henry  Lee  Memorial  Fellow.     Economics. 

Assistant  la  Economics.    Third-year  Graduate  student. 
Charles   Edward    Persons,    Henry    Bromfleld   Rogers    Memorial   Fellow. 
Economics. 

Tnird-year  Graduate  student. 
William  Oscar  Bcrooob,  Edward  Austin  Fellow.  History  and  Political  Science. 

Engaged  In  editorial  work  on  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannic*. 
Euobhk  Llotd  Sheldon,  South  End  House  Fellow.     Sociology. 

Engaged  in  newspaper  work,  New  York  City. 
Ralph  Edward  Sheldon,  Edward  Austin  Fellow.     Zoology. 

Oradnate  indent,  Ucive  rsl  ty  of  Chicago. 
Alexander,  Mackenzie  Thompson,  John  Harvard  Fellow.     Classics. 

Instructor  In  Greek,  Unlveraity  School,  Cleveland,  O. 
Earl  Yocno,  Edward  Austin  Fellow.     English. 

Continuing  hit  itndiei  at  Paris,  ai  Parker  Fellow. 

NEW  SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  FELLOWSHIPS. 

Ad  examination  of  the  distribution  of  graduate  scholarships  and 
fellowships  for  several  years  past  will  show  that  very  few,  hardly 
more  than  one  or  two  a  year,  have  been  awarded  to  men  who  are 
Just  taking  a  bachelor's  degree  elsewhere  than  at  Harvard,  and  who 
desire  at  once  to  enter  upon  graduate  study.  It  is  therefore  evident 
that  our  beneficiary  funds  are  of  very  small  direct  effect  in  aiding 
such  graduates  to  come  to  the  School.  The  reason  of  this  is  not  to 
be  found  in  the  lack  of  such  candidates  or  in  their  inferior  quality, 
bnt  in  the  fact  that  applications  from  men  of  more  maturity,  who 
have  not  infrequently  spent  a  year  in  the  School  doing  excellent 
work  without  aid  from  scholarship  funds,  must  be  given  precedence 
in  the  distribution  of  scholarships  not  limited  to  particular  uses.  It 
may  be  pointed  out  in  this  connection  that  several  years  ago  a 
number  of  graduates  of  other  colleges  registered  themselves  as  can- 
didates for  the  Harvard  degree  of  A.B.  in  Harvard  College,  where 
they,  as  newcomers,  were  often  given  aid  from  the  Price  Greenleaf 
Fund.  It  is  now  the  practice  of  the  College  Committee  on  Admis- 
sion to  advise  such  men  not  to  enter  Harvard  College;  and  the 
Committee  on  Undergraduate  Scholarships  has  decided  to  reserve 
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the  Price  Greenleaf  aid  for  less  mature  applicants.  This  policy 
deprives  the  class  of  men  referred  to  of  the  aid  that  they  formerly 
received  and  substitutes  no  other  aid.  These  facts  were  presented 
to  the  Faculty  in  May,  and  a  recommendation  was  voted  that  the 
Corporation  be  requested  "to  establish  twenty-five  University 
Scholarships  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  to  be 
given  by  preference  to  Seniors  of  high  standing  in  Harvard  and  in 
other  colleges,  regard  being  bad  in  the  assignment  of  these  scholar- 
ships to  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  beneficiaries."  These 
twenty-five  scholarships  were  instituted  by  the  Corporation  on  May 
27,  and  six  of  them  were  filled.  It  is  believed  that  they  will  prove 
very  useful  in  coming  years. 

Three  new  fellowships  were  established  in  tbe  School  near  the 
dose  of  the  year.  The  Willard  Scholarship  (ranked  as  a  fellowship) 
established,  with  a  stipend  of  $450,  from  the  bequest  of  John 
Bartktt,  Esq.,  late  of  Cambridge,  is  "  to  be  assigned  each  year  to 
*  person  who  has  attained  an  established  position  as  a  teacher  in  a 
college  or  secondary  school,  or  as  a  superintendent  of  schools,  and 
intends  to  return  to  educational  service  after  his  residence  in  the 
University,  preference  to  be  given  to  teachers  of  literature  and  to 
graduates  of  Harvard  College."  The  South  End  House  Fellowship 
in  Social  Education,  with  an  income  for  1907-08  of  $600  guaranteed 
by  the  South  End  House  Association,  is  to  be  administered  by  tbe 
Division  of  Education  in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Social 
Education  Club  and  with  the  Head  of  the  South  End  House,  where 
the  incumbent  shall  be  in  residence.  Finally  an  anonymous  friend  of 
the  Peabody  Museum  of  American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology  has 
Riven  the  sum  of  $600  to  maintain  a  fellowship  in  the  Graduate 
School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  for  the  year  1907-08,  the  incumbent  to 
be  required  to  pursue  lines  of  research  in  Central  American  Archae- 
ology and  Ethnology  approved  by  the  Division  of  Anthropology. 

ASSIGNMENT  OF  SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  FELLOWSHIPS. 

A  communication  was  received  in  December  from  the  Association 
of  American  Universities,  suggesting  that  tbe  several  Universities 
constituting  that  Association  should  agree  upon  a  uniform  practice 
in  the  assignment  of  fellowships  and  scholarships  for  Graduate  stu- 
dents. It  was  not  intended  under  the  proposed  uniform  practice  to 
prevent  ■  candidate  from  applying  to  more  than  one  university,  or 
to  interfere  in  any  way  with  his  free  choice  among  several  scholar- 
ships that  might  be  offered  Mm  by  different  universities,  but  to  do 
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away  with  the  practice  that  has  been  felt  objectionable  in  some 
quarters  whereby  a  candidate  who  has  been  offered  a  scholarship  of 
a  certain  value  in  one  university  tries  at  a  later  date  to  secure  a 
more  valuable  scholarship  in  another  university.  After  the  proposed 
plan  had  been  considered  by  the  Committee  on  Fellowships  and  other 
Aids  for  Graduates,  it  was  recommended  to  the  Faculty  that  the 
latest  date  for  receiving  applications  for  Graduate  scholarships  and 
fellowships  should  be  made  uniform  in  all  the  universities  concerned ; 
that  the  date  of  appointment  should  likewise  be  as  nearly  uniform 
as  possible,  about  April  1 ;  that  lists  of  candidates  appointed  to 
scholarships  in  each  university  should  then  be  Bent  to  all  the  other 
universities  in  the  Association  ;  and  that  later,  revised  lists,  contain- 
ing the  names  of  appointees  who  have  accepted  their  appointments, 
should  be  similarly  distributed. 

In  the  practical  application  of  this  plan,  it  was  evidently  desirable 
to  reduce  to  the  shortest  period  possible  the  interval  between  the  last 
date  of  receiving  applications  and  the  date  of  action  by  the  Faculty. 
For  some  years  past  this  interval  has  been  from  forty  to  fifty  days ; 
prior  to  1899  it  was  two  months  or  more.  Last  year  it  was  reduced 
to  nineteen  days,  the  saving  of  time  being  accomplished  chiefly  by 
notifying  the  several  Divisions  of  the  Faculty  beforehand  of  the  date 
on  which  the  application  papers  would  be  sent  them  for  considera- 
tion, so  that  the  Division  meetings  could  be  held  Immediately  after 
the  receipt  of  the  papers.  In  this  way  only  five  days  were  found 
necessary  for  action  on  the  application  papers  by  the  Division  com- 
mittees ;  the  following  week  proved  sufficient  for  the  action  of  the 
Committee  on  Fellowships  and  other  Aids  for  Graduates  in  assigning 
the  available  fellowships  and  scholarships  to  the  candidates  recom- 
mended by  the  Division  committees;  and  in  the  next  week  the 
assignment  proposed  by  the  Committee  was  adopted  by  the  Faculty. 
The  proposed  plan  was  thus  shown  to  be  practicable  as  far  as  Harvard 
was  concerned. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  DEGREES. 

The  requirements  for  the  degree  of  A.M.,  for  a  thoroughly  quali- 
fied candidate,  and  always  subject  to  the  minimum  requirement  of  at 
least  one  full  year  of  residence,  are  as  a  rule  four  advanced  courses 
of  study  suitably  related  and  completed  with  distinction.  This 
practically  means  that  if  a  candidate  receives  a  grade  of  0  or  lower 
in  any  course  or  half-course,  he  fails  to  be  recommended  for  a 
degree.  The  usual  practice  of  such  candidates  has  been  to  present 
themselves  again  for  further  study,  and  thus  to  complete  their  record. 
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It  his,  however,  recently  happened  that  a  number  of  unsuccessful 
candidates  have  petitioned  to  be  allowed  to  make  up  their  deficiency 
by  studying  in  absentia  and  presenting  themselves  here  only  for 
reexamination  in  the  course  in  which  the  deficiency  has  occurred. 
After  careful  consideration  of  a  number  of  these  cases  the  Adminis- 
trative Board  voted ;  — 

"That  a  student  who  has  failed  In  a  course  for  the  A.M.  degree 
shall  not  ordinarily  be  allowed  to  make  up  his  deficiency  by  examina- 
tion or  by  the  substitution  of  a  thesis  for  an  examination." 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  are  required  to  devote  at  least 
two  years  to  advanced  work  approved  by  the  appropriate  Division  of 
the  Faculty.  Many  candidates  for  the  doctorate  are,  during  part 
of  their  candidacy,  appointed  as  Austin  Teaching  Fellows,  and  as 
luch  they  are  allowed  to  devote  not  more  than  half  their  time  to 
advanced  study  or  research.  It  is  true  that  some  of  these  men 
attain  marks  in  this  half  or  less  of  their  time  in  as  many  as  four 
advanced  courses  of  study  with  high  credit;  but  inasmuch  as  the 
work  of  a  candidate  for  the  doctorate  is  to  be  measured  in  time  and 
not  in  courses,  it  follows  that,  however  many  courses  he  may  carry 
on,  an  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  can  ordinarily  be  credited  with  only 
half  a  year  towards  his  doctorate  for  each  year  in  which  he  holds  his 
fellowship.    In  view  of  this  the  Administrative  Board  voted:  — 

"That  no  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  or  assistant  shall  ordinarily  be 
given  credit  for  full  residence. 

"  That  assistants  who  give  not  more  than  six  hours  a  week  to 
assisting  be  ordinarily  allowed  to  count  the  whole  year  toward  the 
time  requirement  for  the  Ph.D." 

The  Board  considered  the  subject  with  particular  reference  to  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy;  but  it  is  obvious  that  the  same 
principles  hold  good  as  respects  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts, 
Master  of  Science,  and  Doctor  of  Science,  since  in  the  case  of  each 
the  requirement  of  residence  and  study  is  made  in  terms  of  full  years 
and  not  of  courses. 

An  advantageous  rearrangement  of  the  Catalogue  statements 
regarding  the  requirements  for  degrees  and  certain  other  matters 
was  made  last  year. 
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THE  ENTITY  OF  THE   SCHOOL. 

The  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  is  peculiar  among  our 
graduate  schools  in  that  its  students  are  scattered  through  many 
Departments  of  the  Faculty.  They  cannot  be  housed  together  in  the 
pursuit  of  their  studies,  as  is  so  conveniently  the  case  with  students 
in  the  Law,  Medical,  and  Divinity  Schools ;  they  have  at  present  no 
natural  reason  for  coming  together,  and  they  are  all  so  busy  that  no 
artificial  reason  suffices  to  assemble  them.  As  a  result  our  students 
are  largely  unacquainted  with  each  other,  outside  of  the  several 
departments ;  they  never  see  themselves  in  a  body ;  they  are  lost  in 
the  undergraduate  crowd ;  they  gain  no  impression  of  the  personal 
and  numerical  strength  of  the  School,  such  as  is  made  daily  on 
student*  in  the  Law  and  Medical  Schools  by  the  visible  concourse  of 
their  own  members.  It  is  of  course  recognized  that  the  greatest 
strength  of  the  School  lies  in  the  opportunities  that  it  affords  for 
advanced  study  in  close  association  with  the  teachers  of  our  various 
departments,  and  that  the  development  of  these  departments  as  such 
is  thoroughly  cared  for  by  the  departmental  committees.  But  it 
ought  to  be  recognized  more  than  is  the  case  to-day  that  material 
advantage  would  come  to  the  School  if  its  officers  and  students  had 
more  frequent  occasion  to  be  impressed  with  the  School  as  an  entity  ; 
hence  every  influence  which  may  contribute  to  impressing  the  entity 
of  the  School  upon  the  University  public  should  be  cultivated. 
Some  of  these  influences  may  be  here  specified. 

On  the  part  of  the  students  themselves  there  has  been  for  some 
years  a  Graduate  Club,  which  has  held  meetings  about  once  a  month. 
The  Club  certainly  has  performed  a  useful  purpose,  but  even  since 
its  meetings  have  been  held  in  Brooks  House  or  in  the  common  room 
of  Conant  Hall,  instead  of  in  the  very  limited  space  offered  by  the 
room  of  a  member,  it  has  not  been  successful  in  enlisting  a  majority 
of  the  students  in  the  School  as  Club  members ;  and  it  has  not  yet 
led  to  so  natural  a  result  as  the  formation  of  a  permanent  associa- 
tion of  the  members  of  the  School.  Hence,  while  the  School  un- 
doubtedly possesses  many  individual  elements  of  strength,  it  does 
not  yet  possess  the  strength  which  comes  of  union. 

The  reservation  of  Conant  Hall  for  Graduate  Students  has  been 
eminently  successful.  Not  only  has  the  Hall  been  filled  with  Grad- 
uate Students  for  the  past  year,  but  before  the  end  of  March  all  the 
rooms  but  three  were  bespoken  for  the  present  year,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  disappoint  many  late  applicants.  The  attractive  com- 
mon room  has  been  much  enjoyed,  not  only  by  the  occupants  of  the 
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Hall,  but  also  by  various  clubs  and  conferences  of  which  the  greater 
number  of  members  were  Graduates.  It  would  thus  appear  that  a 
natural  segregation  of  Graduate  Students  would  take  place,  if  special 
dormitories  were  assigned  to  them;  especially  if  the  rooms  were 
simply  furnished  so  that  they  could  be  rented  at  moderate  prices, 
ready  for  immediate  occupation.  If  a  large  dormitory  of  this  kind 
were  built  near  Conant  Hall,  it  would  establish  that  district  of 
Cambridge  as  the  centre  of  Graduate  residence.  Of  even  greater 
attractiveness  would  be  a  Graduate  refectory,  situated  in  the  same 
district  or  between  it  and  the  College  Yard,  where  some  three 
honored  men  could  conveniently  have  their  meals  together.  This 
would  bring  a  majority  of  the  School  into  a  natural  and  visible 
relation  three  times  a  day;  if  a  reading  room  could  be  added,  so 
modi  the  better.  For  the  present  the  establishment  of  such  a 
refectory  might  draw  away  students  who  could  be  ill  spared  from 
Memorial  and  Randall  Halls,  but  with  the  increase  in  numbers  that 
difficulty  will  disappear. 

In  order  to  give  fuller  consideration  to  these  and  other  questions 
of  general  import,  it  was  requested  that  a  committee  to  visit  the 
School  should  be  appointed  by  the  Overseers.  This  was  done,  Pro- 
fessor W.  W.  Goodwin  being  named  as  chairman.  A  meeting  of 
the  Committee,  represented  by  four  of  its  members,  and  of  a  number 
of  professors  interested  in  graduate  teaching  was  held  in  the  office  of 
the  School  on  April  5,  and  Conant  Hall  was  visited. 

The  annual  reception  for  the  students  of  the  School  for  the  current 
jear  was  held  on  Thursday  evening,  October  3,  in  the  Faculty  Room. 
Addresses  were  made  by  Professor  George  H.  Palmer,  on  "Specializ- 
ation," and  by  Professor  Sabine.     Professor  Paul  Clemen,  Visiting 

Professor  of  German  Art,  Professor  Otto  Pfleiderer,  of  the  University 

of  Berlin,  and  President  Eliot  also  spoke. 

W.  M.  DAVIS,  Acting  Dean. 
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THE  DIVINITY  SCHOOL. 

To  the  President  of  the  University  :  — 

Sre,  —  As  Dean  of  the  Divinity  School  I  have  the  honor  to  present 
the  following  report  for  the  year  1906-07. 

Professor  Peabody's  resignation  as  Dean  of  the  School  was  deeply 
regretted  by  both  Faculty  and  students.  During  his  years  of  service 
the  School  passed  through  exceptional  changes  in  Faculty  and  cur- 
riculum, and,  in  thB  readjustments  which  were  required  by  these 
changes,  Professor  Peabody's  wisdom  and  tact  were  of  utmost  value. 
Moreover,  his  eminence  as  writer  and  speaker,  and  the  esteem  in 
which  he  is  held  by  members  of  all  denominations,  have  done  much 
to  recommend  the  School  to  the  larger  constituency  which  its  non- 
denominational  character  naturally  seeks.  It  is  fortunate  that, 
notwithstanding  the  increasing  demands  of  his  work  in  Sociology, 
Professor  Peabody  still  retains  his  connection  with  the  School,  to  aid 
the  Faculty  by  his  counsel  and  the  students  by  his  wise  and  inspiring 
Instruction. 

The  instruction  offered  by  the  School  during  the  past  year  was 
materially  diminished  by  the  absence  during  the  entire  year  of  Pro- 
fessors Emerton  and  Lyon,  and  during  the  second  half-year  of 
Professor  E.  C.  Moore.  Professor  Emerton  spent  his  Sabbatic  year 
abroad,  and  Professor  Lyon  was  Director  of  the  American  School  in 
Palestine.  Professor  E.  C.  Moore  visited  China  as  a  representative 
of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions. 
That  a  member  of  our  Faculty  should  have  been  selected  for  so 
important  a  mission  by  the  American  Board,  and  should  also  have 
given  theological  instruction  in  the  Yale  Divinity  School,  as  well  as 
at  Harvard,  during  the  first  half-year,  is  a  striking  indication  both 
of  the  clearer  recognition  of  the  character  of  our  School,  and  also  of 
changing  theological  and  ecclesiastical  conditions  in  New  England. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  academic  year  it  was  hoped  that  this  report 
would  chronicle  an  even  more  noteworthy  sign  of  change  in  the  same 
direction  by  recording  the  successful  issue  of  negotiations  then  pend- 
ing for  the  removal  of  Andover  Theological  Seminary  to  Cambridge. 
Although  these  negotiations  are  now  at  a  standstill,  it  is  understood 
that  the  project  has  not  been  abandoned  by  the  Trustees  of  Andover, 
and  there  is  still  reason  to  hope  for  the  enlargement  of  theological 
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instruction  and  the  fellowship  between  teachers  and  students  of  both 
Schools  which  would  result  from  such  neighborly  cooperation. 

During  the  discussion  aroused  by  this  proposition  for  removal,  it 
appeared  that  opinions  widely  prevail  to  the  effect  that  our  School 
trains  theological  scholars  rather  than  parish  ministers,  that,  indeed, 
many  of  its  graduates  never  enter  the  ministry  at  all,  and  that,  not- 
withstanding its  non-denominational  character,  nearly  all  of  its  stu- 
dents who  do  enter  the  ministry  are  called  to  Unitarian  pulpits.  An 
examination  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  into  the  profes- 
sional history  of  the  students  of  the  School  during  the  past  ten  years, 
shows  that  of  the  49  students  who  have  received  our  degree,  36  are 
now  in  charge  of  parishes,  3  are  ordained  ministers  temporarily  with- 
out settlement,  4  are  teachers  in  theological  positions,  2  are  engaged 
in  philanthropic  work,  i  are  still  students,  1  is  unaccounted  for,  and 
only  1  is  in  an  occupation  unrelated  to  the  work  of  the  ministry.  Of 
the  180  who  have  been  students  at  the  Seliool  but  have  not  taken 
Our  degree,  either  because  they  have  received  the  decree  of  A.M.  or 
Ph.D.,  or  have  done  less  than  full  work,  114  are  now  in  charge  of 
parishes,  6  are  teachers  in  theological,  and  211  in  general  educational 
positions,  7  are  ministers  nt  present  without  settlement,  7  are  still 
students,  3  have  entered  philanthropic  work,  4  are  unaccounted  for, 
aDd  13  have  entered  unrelated  occupations.  Of  the  students  who 
have  received  the  degree  of  the  School  and  entered  the  active  minis- 
try, 6.i%  were  called  to  Unitarian  pulpits  anil  3ii'/c  to  churches  of 
other  denominations.  Of  those  connected  with  the  School  but  not 
receiving  our  degree,  AH'jfr  were  called  to  Unitarian  churches  and  02% 
to  churches  of  other  denominations.  This  investigation  shows,  there- 
fore, that  students  of  the  School  do  become  parish  ministers,  and 
that  their  distribution  among  twelve  different  denominations  is  what 
might  be  expected  in  the  case  of  a  uon -denominational  school. 

In  response  lo  an  invitation  from  the  Trustee  of  the  Lowell 
Institute,  our  Faculty  arranged  a  course  of  lectures  upon  Current 
Problems  in  Theology,  which  were  delivered  in  King's  Chapel.  This 
may  have  suggested  to  the  Proprietors  of  King's  Chapel  the  arrange- 
ment which  has  since  been  made  by  which  our  Faculty  has  been  given 
the  responsibility  of  approving  the  selection  of  new  members  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  in  whose  hands  the  property  of  the  CI  in  pel  has 
been  placed,  and  in  certain  contingencies  of  removing  the  Trustees 
and  appointing  others  in  their  stead.  In  eonseipicnce  of  this  arrange- 
ment, members  of  the  Faculty  have  received  an  invitation,  vliieli  lms 
boon  gladly  accepted,  to  cooperate  with  the  minister  of  King's  Chapel 
in  the  Sunday  afternoon  preaching  services  of  the  present  winter. 
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The  40  students  enrolled  in  the  year  1906-07  were  distributed  as 
follows :  — 

Resident  Graduates IS 

Senior  Clasa 8 

Middle  Claw 6 

Junior  Class 9 

Special  Students t 

Total 40 

Twenty-nine  colleges  were  represented  as  follows :  — 

Aberystwyth  College,  Wales    .  1  University  of  Michigan  ....    1 

Amherst  College 1      Middlebory  College 1 

Brown  University 3  University  of  North  Carolina    .    1 

University  of  Buffalo      ....  1  Ohio  Wesleyan  University    .   .    1 

University  of  California     ...  9  Oxford  University,  England  .   .    1 

Central  College 1  University  of  Rochester     ...    1 

College  of  Charleston     ....  1  University  of  South  California     1 

Colgate  University 1      Tufts  College 1 

Cornell  University 1       Union  College,  Ky 1 

Dartmouth  College 8  Vanderbilt  University    ....    1 

De  Pauw  University 1       Williams  College 1 

Dickinson  College 1  University  of  Wooster   ....    1 

Drake  University 1       Tale  University _1 

Harvard  University 18  40 

Kansas  Wesleyan  University    .  1  Counted  more  than  once   ...    8 

KoloMvar  University,  Hungary  1  $7 

Thirteen  theological  seminaries  were  represented  as  follows  :  — 

Andover  Theological  Seminary S 

Bangor  Theological  Seminary 1 

Berkeley  Bible  Seminary 1 

Boston  University      3 

Concordia  Theological  Seminary 1 

Harvard  University 8 

Theological  School  of  Koloasvar,  Hungary 1 

Manchester  College,  England 1 

Nashotah  House 1 

Newton  Theological  Institution > 

Pacific  Theological  Seminary 1 

Rochester  Theological  Seminary 1 

Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary I 

19 

Counted  more  than  once 1 

18 
The  interchange  of  instruction  between  the  Faculty  of  the  School 
and  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  indicates  the  extent  of  the 
contribution  made  by  the  Divinity  School  to  the  general  work  of  the 
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University.  .  This  interchange  between  the  two  Faculties  in  1906-07 
was  ss  follows :  — 

Divinity  students  taking  courses  offered  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  1906-07  :  — 

Semitic 3  elections. 

English 1 

German 1 

Economic! 1* 

Philosophy 36 

Social  Ethics 11 

Huaic J 

Ed 
Non-Divinity   students    electing  courses  offered  by  the  Divinity 
School,  1906-07:  — 

Old  Testament 19  elections. 

New  Testament 11 

Church  History 41 

History  of  Religion* 68 

Theology 8 

Ethics 170 

803 

Seven  members  of  the  School  received  the  degree  of  S.T.B.,  five 
the  degree  of  A.M.,  and  two  the  degree  of  Ph.D. 

The  degree  of  A.M.  was  also  conferred  upon  one  person  for  work 
done  in  the  Divinity  School  in  1905-06. 

The  report  of  last  year's  Summer  School  is  distinctly  encouraging. 
In  accordance  with  the  arrangement  entered  upon  two  years  ago,  the 
lectures  were  devoted  to  the  problems  of  Social  Ethics.  The  attend- 
ance was  larger  than  at  any  previous  session  of  the  School,  except 
the  first,  and  the  interest  of  the  students  was  well  maintained.  That 
103  persona,  the  great  majority  of  whom  were  In  charge  of  parishes, 
should  have  been  willing  to  devote  vacation  time,  at  considerable 
expense,  to  lectures  of  academic  character  shows  that  the  ideal  of  a 
learned  ministry  is  still  persuasive. 

The  nine  sessions  of  the  School  have  had  the  following  record  of 
attendance:  — 

Man.  Women.  TotsL 

1899 96  8  106 

1900 53  a  64 
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The  distribution  by  denomination,  in  the  case  of  ministers  attend- 
ing in  the  nine  years,  was  as  follows :  — 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Courses  of  Instruction  offered  in  the 
School  in  the  year  1906-07.  With  each  course  is  a  statement  of  the 
number  of  students  electing  it  from  the  Divinity  School,  the  Graduate 
School  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Harvard  College,  the  Lawrence  Scientific 
School,  the  Medical  School,  and  Radcliffe  College.  A  list  of  the 
lectures  of  the  Summer  School  and  a  list  of  the  lectures  delivered 
by  the  Faculty  in  the  Lowell  Institute  course  in  King's  Chapel  are 
appended  to  the  list  of  regular  courses. 

COURSES   OF  INSTRUCTION. 
INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  THEOLOGY. 

Professor  G.  I?.  Moor*. — Eight  lectures.     Pint  half-year.     (Not  counted  for 

a  degree.)  8  Dir. 

OLD   TESTAMENT. 

1.  Dr.  Hai-bsn.  —  Hebrew.     Morphology.     Explanation  of  parte  of  Genesis 

mild  of  the  Book  of  Psalms.  3  Col. 

i.  Professor  Tor.  —  Hebrew  (second  course).  —  Syntax.      Interpretation  of 

puts  of  the  Prophets  and  the  Poetical  Books.     Text-criticism. 

1  Dir.,  1  Col. 

4.  Professor  G.  F.  Moore.—  History  of  Israel,  political  and  social,  till  the 

capture  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans.  6  Dir.,  9  Col. 
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6.  Professor  Tot.  —  History  of  the  Hebrew  Religion,  with  comparison  of  other 

Semitic  religions.  1  Div.,  1  Gr.,  1  Col. 

'■  Dr.  Husks.  — Assyrian.  1  Col. 

*"■  Research  courses.     The   instructors   will   arrange   and   superTise   for  any 

properly  prepared  student  a  line  of  special  study  on  such  topic  ai  may  be 

agreed  on.  1  Div. 

NEW   TESTAMENT. 

i-  Professor  Hopes.  —  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  New  Testament.    Firtt 

lialfytar .-  The  origin  and  early  history  of  the  New  Testament  writing*. 

Second  half-year;  The  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  theological  and 

ethical  ideas  of  the  New  Testament  writers. 

As  fall  course ,  R  DiT.,  S  Gr.,  6  Col.      As  half-course,  2  Div. 
» xhj.   Professor  Ropes. —  The  Gospel  and  Epistles  of  John.    Selected  portions. 
Jjaif-course.  S  DiT. 

l*hf.   Professor  Ropes.  —  The  Apostolic  Age.     Study  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles.     Half-course.  4  DiT.,  1  Red. 

8.  Professor  Ropes.  —  The  Epistles  of  Paul.    Selected  portions. 

2  DiT.,  2  Rad. 
15 'ft/-  Professor  Fan*.—  The  Theological  Method  of  Jesus  and  Paul.    Hatf- 

covne.  8  DiT, 

CHURCH   HISTORY.  * 

*'*/.  Professor  E.  C.  Moobb.—  The  Church  since  the  Reformation.  Half- 
eourtt.  4  DiT.,  41  Col. 

"'*/•  Professor  Puttier  (Andover  Theological  Seminary).  —  Christian  Insti- 
tutions, historically  and  comparatively  considered.  7  Div. 

HISTORY  OF  RELIGIONS. 
''*/-  Professor  G.F.  Moobb.  —  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Religions.    Half- 
«>*nt.  9  Div.,  S  Gr.,  9  Col.,  1  Sc. 

1.  Profenor  G.  F.  Moobb.  —  History  of  Religions  in  Outline. 

As  full  course,  f  DiT.,  S  Or.,  86  Col.,  1  Med.     As  half-course,  8  DiT. 

THEOLOGY. 
1  V-  Professor  Fbkm.  —  Theism.     Maif  course.  9  DiT.,  1  Gr.,  1  Col. 

1  V-  Professor  Fbbh.  —  Outlines  of  Systematic  Theology.     Half-cowic. 

12  DiT. 

V-  Professor  Fbhh.  — New  England  Theology.     Half-toune.  8  DiT. 

/■  Professor  Fink. — The  History  and  Philosophy  of  Christian  Mysticism. 

totf-mumi.  8  DiT. 

'•  Professor  E.  C.  Moore.  — The  History  of  Christian  Thought  since  Kant, 

including  a  discussion  of  the  present  state  and  tendencies  of  theological 

"w^ht.    Half-count.  8  DiT.,  2  Gr.,  4  Col. 
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ETHICS. 


1.  Frofcuoi  Fiabodt, Miisled  by  Dr.  Rogebs.  —  Social  Ethics.—  The  Prob- 
lem* of  Poor  Belief,  the  Family,  Temperance,  and  various  phases  of  tb* 
Labor  Question,  in  the  light  of  ethical  theory Lectures,  ipecill  re- 
searches, and  prescribed  reading. 

As  fall  coarse,  8  Bit.,  6  Gr.,  167  Col.     As  half-coom,  4  W'. 
20a.  Professor  Peabodt.  —  Seminary  of  Social  Ethic*.  —  Subject  for  the  year: 
Cbristian  Ethics  and  Modem  Life. 

A*  fall  coarse,  IS  Dir.,  8  Or.,  1  Rad.     A*  half-course,  1  D". 
204.  Professor  Peabodt.  —  The  instructor  direct*  (pedal  researches  of  com- 
petent itodent*  in  the  Ethics  of  the  Social  Questions. 

3  Div.,  1  Gr.,  1  Col.,  1  Bad. 

HOMJ.LETICS  AND  PASTORAL  CARE. 

l'V-  Professor  PsAac-or.  —  Preaching  and  the  Conduct  of  Worship.  Baif- 
course.  9  IHt. 

9.  Professors  Peabodt,  E.  C.  Moore,  and  Fran.  —  Preaching.  Each  student 
prepare*  eight  sermon*  during  the  year,  of  which  some  are  preached 
before  the  class  and  criticized  by  students  and  instructor  [in  Appleton 
Chapel],  and  the  rest  are  criticised  by  the  Instructor  privately.  Students 
in  this  course  should  already  have  taken  Homiletic*  1  or  Its  equivalent. 
The  course  may  be  taken  a  second  year  with  the  permission  of  the  in- 
structors and  may  be  entered  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  half-year. 

An  "full  coarse,  13  Div.     As  half-course,  4  Dir. 

ELOCUTIOH. 

1.  Mr.  Win,  arc. —  Voice  Training  and  the  Element*  of  Form  in  Speaking- 
Preparatory  to  Course  2.     (Not  counted  for  a  degree.)  B  Dir. 

I  \f.  As*t.  Professor  Wimtrb  and  Mr.  Willabd.  —  Sermon  Delivery,  Scripture 
Reading,  Oral  Discussion.      Half -course.  10  Di». 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  THEOLOGY. 
President  C.  W.  Eliot.  —  One  lecture  :  Introductory  address. 
Professor  F.  O.  Pkabodt.  —  Six  lectures :  The  Approach  to  the  Social  Question. 


Profeuor  J.  H.  Rope*.  — Three  lectures:   The  Application  of  New  Testament 
Teaching  to  Sociology. 

Professor  Shailer  Mathews.  —  Eight  lecture*:  The  Social  Content  of  Christian 

Doctrine. 
Professor  F.  W.  Taussig*. —  Three  lectures:   Some  Fundamental  Question*  as 

to  Private  Property  and  Socialism. 
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ProteMor  C.  J.  Bullock.  —  Three  lecture*  :  The  Miniitry  and  the  Labor  Qnet- 

Professor  Joaux  Rotce.  —  Four  lectures  :  Loyalty  u  an  Ethical  Principle. 

—  Two  lecturea :  Marriage  and  Divorce  from  the  Lawyer'* 

Profeafor  Jbrkmiah  Smith. — Two  lectures :  Legal  As  peels  of  the  Labor  Question. 
Mr.  R.  A.  "Wood*.  —  Four  lectures  i  Women  and  Children  in  Industrial  Life. 
Dr.  J.  R.  Bbagebtt.  —  Fonr  lectures :  Leading  Principles  of  Scientific  Charity. 
Dr.  D.  C.  Roobbi.  —  Two  lectures:  Problem*  in  Criminology. 

KING'S   CHAPEL  LECTURES. 

Professor  F.  G.  Pbabodt.  — Two  lecture  a ;  The  Study  of  Theology  and  the 
Preaching  of  Religion. 


Professor  E.  C.  Moope.  —  Two  lectures:  The  Absoluteness  of  Chrifitiiinity  and 

the  History  of  Religion. 
Professor  W.  W.  Ff.nn.  —  Two  lecture*  ;  The  Authority  Concept  in  Christianity. 
Profenor  J.  H.  Ropes.  — Two  lectnrei:  The  Historical  Criticism  of  the  Gospel*. 

The  Librarian  of  the  School  reports  as  follows  on  the  condition  of 
the  Library  for  the  year  ending  Jul;  31,  1907.  There  were  added  to 
lie  Library  344  volumes  and  10  pamphlets  by  purchase,  229  volumes 
ind  159  pamphlets  by  gift.  August  1,  1907,  there  were  in  the  Library 
36,360  volumes  and  9,505  pamphlets.  During  the  year  1,141  titles 
were  catalogued  in  the  author  catalogue  and  381  titles  in  the  subject 
catalogue.  There  were  borrowed  from  the  stack  for  home  use  1,155 
volumes,  from  the  stack  for  hall  use  557  volumes,  from  the  reserved 
hooks  for  overnight  use  486  volumes. 

It  m  a  pleasure  to  record  the  placing  upon  the  walls  of  our  Chapel 
ot  tablets  in  memory  of  Henry  Ware,  Jr.,  and  of  Theodore  Parker. 
It  is  happily  significant  of  the  spirit  of  the  School  that  it  should  thus 
•Jmnltaneogsly  honor  two  men  who,  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  last 
century,  represented  contrasted  tendencies  in  the  religious  thought  of 
Sew  England.  These  tablets,  with  the  others  which  dignify  and 
™tuj  our  Chapel,  are  among  the  noblest  educative  agencies  of  the 
School 

W.  W.  FENN,  Dean, 
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To   THE   FSESIDENT   OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  : 

Sir,  —  I  have  the  honor  of  presenting  my  report  upon  the  Law 
School  for  the  academic  year  1906-07. 

The  table  below  exhibits  the  growth  of  the  School  during  lite 
last  thirty-eight  years,  in  the  number  of  students,  the  number  and 


Whole 

Total  of 

Harvard 

Gradoaie. 

Non- 

Prrcedt-of 

No.oiCel. 

T«T. 

So,  of 

CollPRC 

ofollicr 

Gradn. 

'SECT 

Students. 

Qnduuei. 

tt«. 

College!. 

■tea. 

Graduates. 

1870-71 

165 

77 

2T 

60 

88 

47 

27 

1871-72 

138 

70 

34 

36 

68 

51 

26 

1872-73 

117 

66 

34 

32 

SI 

56 

25 

1873-74 

141 

86 

49 

87 

65 

61 

25 

1874-75 

144 

82 

63 

19 

62 

57 

18 

187C-76 

173 

93 

60 

33 

SO 

64 

25 

187G-77 

199 

116 

74 

42 

S3 

58 

30 

1877-78 

196 

121 

80 

41 

75 

62 

30 

1878-79 

169 

109 

71 

88 

60 

64 

24 

1879-80 

177 

118 

90 

28 

59 

66 

30 

1880-81 

161 

112 

82 

30 

49 

70 

19 

1881-82 

161 

99 

66 

33 

62 

61 

22 

1883-83 

188 

93 

68 

36 

45 

87 

S3 

1883-8* 

150 

105 

75 

SO 

45 

70 

26 

1884-85 

156 

122 

85 

87 

34 

78 

31 

1885-86 

168 

122 

83 

39 

86 

77 

29 

1886-87 

188 

148 

88 

56 

45 

76 

84 

1887-88 

225 

158 

102 

56 

67 

70 

S3 

1888-89 

225 

158 

105 

53 

67 

70 

33 

1889-90 

262 

189 

122 

67 

73 

72 

41 

1890-91 

285 

200 

135 

65 

85 

70 

83 

1891-92 

370 

257 

140 

117 

118 

69 

48 

1892-93 

405 

866 

132 

184 

189 

66 

54 

1893-94 

367 

S79 

129 

160 

88 

76 

56 

1894-95 

413 

810 

139 

171 

108 

76 

74 

1895-96 

475 

880 

171 

209 

95 

80 

83 

1896-07 

490 

408 

186 

222 

82 

83 

82 

1897-98 

551 

490 

229 

261 

61 

89 

77 

1808-98 

564 

603 

212 

291 

61 

89 

78 

1899-00 

613 

557 

236 

321 

56 

91 

67 

1900-01 

656 

60S 

252 

363 

50 

92 

83 

1901-02 

633 

584 

247 

B87 

49 

92 

92 

1902-03 

644 

600 

241 

859 

44 

93 

94 

1903-04 

743 

695 

272 

423 

48 

94 

111 

1904-05 

766 

711 

286 

425 

55* 

93 

114 

1905-06 

727 

716 

295 

421 

11 

98 

118 

1906-07 

T05 

696 

260 

436 

0 

126 

1907-08 

719 

712 

276* 

486* 

7 

99 

122 

*  34  Harvard  Senior!  and  1  Dartmouth  Senior  who  have  completed  the  full 
College  coiiree,  but  hare  not  received  their  diplomas,  are  reckoned  ac  graduate". 
Prior  to  1905-06  Harvard  Seniors  were  not  reckoned  as  graduates  but  ac  non- 
(jraduatei. 
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percentage  of  college,  graduates,  and  In  the  number  of  colleges  repre- 
sented by  their  graduates.  The  figures  for  the  current  year  will  be 
■lightly  increased  by  later  entries. 

The  table  on  pages  154,  155  gives  the  courses  of  study  and 
instruction  during  the  year,  the  text- books  used,  the  number  of 
exercises  per  week  in  each  course,  and  the  number  of  students  who 
offered  themselves  for  examination  in  each  course  at  the  end  of  the 
year. 

During  the  twelve  months  from  August  1,  1906,  to  August  1, 
1907,  6,298  bound  volumes  and  1,183  pamphlets  were  added  to  the 
library.  The  library  contained  August  1,  1907,  about  102,826 
volumes  and  about  11,185  pamphlets. 

To  the  Harvard  Law  School  Association  the  School  is  indebted 
for  the  most  interesting  gift  of  the  past  year,  two  excellent  oil 
portraits  of  Professor  Smith  and  Professor  Gray,  painted  by  Mr. 
Vinton.  It  is  proposed  to  place  in  Langdell  Hall  the  portrait  of 
Professor  Langdell  and  those  of  his  colleagues,  and  to  keep  in 
Austin  Hall  the  portraits  of  Judge  Story  and  the  other  professors 
who  were  called  to  the  School  before  1870.  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  it  seems  impossible  to  procure  a  portrait  of  Judge 
Story's  first  colleague,  the  brilliant  young  Professor  Ashman. 

The  collection  of  portraits  of  Judges  and  lawyers  has  been 
increased,  during  the  past  year,  by  two  oil  portraits,  thirty-nine 
engravings,  twenty-nine  photographs  and  one  pencil  sketch.  The 
portraits  now  hanging  (or  ready  to  hang)  on  the  walls  of  Austin 
Hall  and  Langdell  Hall  number  473,  namely,  25  oil  paintings,  290 
engravings,  25  etchings,  107  photographs,  one  water  color,  three 
pencil  sketches,  19  lithographs  and  three  bas-reliefs.  There  are 
Wo  54  trial  scenes  and  views  of  law  buildings. 

By  the  will  of  Mrs.  Langdell  the  School  is  to  receive  825,000  to 
fonnd  two  scholarships  to  be  known  as  the  "  Langdell  Scholarships 
■nd  to  be  given  only  to  worthy  men  of  small  means  and  of  the 
highest  rank  and  character." 

Another  scholarship,  the  "Samuel  Phillips  Preecott  Fay,  1798, 
Pttud  and  Scholarship,"  bas  been  established  in  the  School  by  an 
anonymous  gift  of  15000.  The  income  of  this  fund  is  to  be  applied 
each  year,  first,  to  the  expense  of  preparing  and  issuing  a  diploma 
in  memory  of  Jonathan  Fay,  A.B.  1778  and  A.M.,  and  of  nia  son, 
S»wuel  Phillips  Preecott  Fay,  A.B.  1798,  A.M.  and  overseer,  "to 
™  given  to  the  member  of  the  graduating  class  of  the  Law  School 
who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Law  Faculty,  has  during  his  three  years 

*own  the  greatest  ability";  secondly,  for  the  benefit  of  "such 
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student  in  the  Law  School  as  the  Faculty  of  that  School  shall  con- 
eider  most  worthy  of  assistance  provided  he  has  .finished  at  least 
one  full  year's  course  and  they  are  satisfied  of  his  intention  to  com- 
plete the  three-year  course,  hat  this  provision  shall  not  prevent  the 
payment  being  made  to  a  third-year  student  if  deemed  worthy  as 
aforesaid."  This  diploma  and  scholarship  are  restricted  to  students 
both  of  whose  parents  have  been  born  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
but  are  to  be  open  to  women,  if,  at  any  time,  women  are  admitted 
as  students. 

It  is  encouraging  that  the  first  scholarship  exclusively  for  the 
Law  School,  the  George  Fisher  Scholarship,  established  only  a  year 
ago,  should  be  so  soon  followed  by  these  new  gifts  for  a  similar 
purpose. 

The  lecture  rooms  in  Langdell  Hall  have  been  used  for  some 
weeks.  The  books  are  installed,  and  the  entire  building  is  now 
ready  for  occupation.  In  some  respects  the  convenience  of  the 
School  has  been  sacrificed  to  architectural  considerations,  but  the  two 
buildings  will,  for  a  dozen  years  at  least,  give  dignified,  attractive 
and  ample  accommodations  for  all  the  needs  of  the  School. 

JAMES  BARR  AMES.  Dean. 
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To  the  President  of  the  Ukiversitt  :  — 

Sir,  —  As  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  I  have  the  honor  to 
submit  the  following  report  for  the  academic  year  1906-07. 

By  a  vote  of  the  Faculty  the  doors  of  the  School  were  opened  last 
year  to  persons  not  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine. 
Several  letters  of  inquiry  were  received  as  to  the  privileges  granted 
to  students  under  this  new  rule,  and  the  first  special  student  was 
admitted  in  the  autumn  of  1906  and  spent  some  time  in  the  Bacterio- 
logical Laboratory. 

A  Laboratory  of  Surgical  Research,  for  special  students,  was 
established,  and  several  investigations  have  been  made  during  the 
year. 

The  instruction  in  Psychiatry  has  been  placed  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  Neurology. 

In  October,  the  History  of  the  School,  edited  by  Professor  Ernst, 
was  published,  and  in  the  spring  the  account  of  the  Dedication  was 
issued  under  the  same  editorship. 

During  the  year  92  men  were  recommended  to  the  Corporation  for 
s  follows  :  — 

{For  the  degree  of  M.D.  (February)    ....  7 

"            "      (June) AS 

"              "               "       rr<n>  lauilt  (June)     .  16 

,  For  the  degree  of  D.M.D.  (February)   ...  0 

Dental  School     ..■!••             "             "          (June) 19 


The  time  for  making  the  choice  of  electives  for  the  fourth  year 
was  changed  from  the  first  day  of  the  term  to  September  15.  This 
change  mas  made  in  order  that  the  work  of  the  School,  so  far  as  the 
fourth  class  is  concerned,  should  begin  more  promptly. 

By  invitation,  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  held  their  autumn 
meeting,  1906,  in  the  buildings,  and  in  August,  1907,  the  Seventh 
International  Zoological  Congress  also  held  their  meetings  here. 

During  the  winter  a  course  of  thirty-six  free  public  lectures  was 
given  at  the  Medical  School  by  various  instructors  connected  with 
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the  Medical  and  Dental  Schools.  These  lectures  were  given  Satur- 
day evenings  and  Sunday  afternoons,  beginning  January  12  and 
ending  May  12.  The  average  attendance  at  the  evening  lectures 
was  127,  and  at  the  afternoon  lectures  259.  The  smallest  number 
at  any  lecture  was  45 ;  the  largest,  100.  The  object  of  the  course 
was  to  instruct  the  public  regarding  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  and 
to  give  the  instruction  in  a  practical  way,  and  one  which  a  non- 
professional audience  could  understand. 

WILLIAM  L.  RICHARDSON,  Dean. 
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To  the  President  of  the  University:  — 

Sib,  —  As  Dean  of  the  Medical  School  I  have  the  honor  to  submit 
die  following  report  for  the  academic  year  1906-07. 

The  Administrative  Board  wag  constituted  as  follows :  Dra .  W.  L. 
Richardson,  J.  C.  Warren,  F.  C.  Shattuck,  W.  F.  Whitney,  C.  M. 
Green,  C.  Harrington,  F.  B.  Mallory,  W.  B.  Cannon,  and  J.  Warren. 
A  free  course  of  lectures  on  "The  Classical  Symptoms  of  Hysteria" 
was  given  in  the  fall  by  Professor  Pierre  Janet,  of  Paris.  The  lectures 
were  open  to  all  teachers  and  students  of  medical  schools  in  Boston, 
to  members  of  the  medical  profession,  and  to  teachers  and  students 
of  psychology. 

Buildings. — The  following  changes  and  alterations  have  been 
nude  in  the  buildings  during  the  past  year:  — 

Building  A.  —  The  floor  of  the  museum  has  been  cleaned  and 
waxed  and  the  cases  repainted.  Rugs  have  been  purchased  for 
the  dean's  office  and  the  faculty  room.  In  the  latter,  suitable 
tablets  have  been  placed  on  the  portraits,  and  the  floor  has  been 
wued  and  polished.  The  floor  of  .the  committee  room  has  also  been 
stained,  and  the  furniture  thoroughly  renovated.  A  periodical  stand 
aud  a  book-case  have  been  placed  in  the  students'  room  for  the  stu- 
dents' library.  It  is  intended  to  add  more  shelving  and  window  seats 
to  this  room,  and  also  to  fit  up  the  alumni  room  as  a  stack  room  and 
reading  room.  A  room  for  the  scrub  women  and  another  for  storage 
have  been  provided  in  the  basement  by  the  transfer  of  the  course  on 
bandaging  to  Building  B.  An  epidiascope  has  been  ordered  for  the 
amphitheatre  in  this  building. 

Building  B.  —  In  the  anatomical  wing  of  Building  B,  the  floors 
of  the  dissecting  rooms  have  been  asphalted  to  make  them  water  tight, 
and  partitions  have  been  built  on  the  second  and  third  floors  to  out 
off  the  dissecting  rooms  from  the  main  hall  and  staircase.  An  electric 
beater  and  boiler  have  been  placed  in  the  macerating  room.  In  the 
other  wing  of  the  building,  on  the  top  floor,  an  unfinished  room  has 
been  fitted  up  for  the  assistants  in  the  Department  of  Comparative 
Anatomy.  On  the  second  floor  four  wall  cases  have  been  placed  to 
display  advantageously  the  collection  of  specimens  of  this  depart- 
ment.   On  the  ground  floor  a  laboratory  has  been  fitted  up  for  the 
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Departments  of  Otology  and  Laryngology,  and  two  rooms  here  will 
be  assigned  to  the  course  on  surgical  bandaging.  Two  large  tanks 
have  been  built  in  the  animal  room. 

Building  C.  — In  Building  C,  the  animal  rooms  and  cabins  have 
been  asphalted  to  make  them  water  tight.  In  the  chemical  wing  a 
distilling  apparatus  has  been  installed,  and  private  laboratories  have 
been  fitted  up  for  Professors  Folin  and  Christian  and  for  the  assis- 
tants in  the  Department  of  Theory  and  Practice. 

Building  D.  —  In  Building  D,  six  unfinished  rooms  have  been 
equipped  as  research  laboratories. 

Building  E.  —  In  Building  E,  a  library  has  been  fitted  up  for  the 
Surgical  Department,  and  it  is  proposed  to  carry  a  staircase  from  the 
top  floor  to  the  roof.  The  floors  of  the  animal  rooms  in  this  building 
have  been  asphalted. 

In  addition  to  these  details  a  great  deal  of  carpentering  and  engi- 
neering work  has  been  done  in  order  to  fit  up  the  private  rooms  and 
general  laboratories  in  the  various  buildings,  as  they  were  only 
partially  equipped  when  the  buildings  were  first  occupied. 

An  automobile  and  carriage  shelter  is  in  process  of  construction 
behind  Building  D,  and  the  roadway  has  been  continued  behind 
Building  B  to  connect  with  Van  Dyke  Street.  The  bank  behind 
this  building  has  been  graded  and  planted  with  shrubs.  Shrubs  also 
have  been  planted  at  the  corners  of  the  wings  of  each  building  and  at 
the  corner  of  Van  Dyke  Street  and  Huntington  Avenue.  Van  Dyke 
Street  in  front  of  Building  A  has  been  widened  from  twelve  to 
sixteen  feet. 

Libraries.  —  During  the  past  year  the  libraries  of  the  various 
departments  of  the  School  have  been  placed  under  the  general 
direction  of  a  Committee  on  Library.  This  has  promoted  economy 
in  the  purchase  of  periodicals  and  books,  and  uniformity  in  adminis- 
tration. Librarians  have  been  appointed  for  the  buildings  in  which 
the  library  room  is  used  in  common.  In  addition  to  their  routine 
library  work  the  librarians  also  act  as  secretaries  to  the  heads  of 
departments.  Two  of  the  libraries  have  been  named,  —  one,  the 
"  Anatomical  Library,"  and  the  other,  the  "  Bowdilch  Library." 

The  total  number  of  books,  bound  periodicals,  and  society  publi- 
cations was,  July  31,  1907,  12,788 ;  aud  of  pamphlets,  23,820. 

Anatomy.  —  Professor  Dwight  has  devoted  much  time  to  the 
arrangement  in  the  Museum  of  the  specimens  of  general  osteology 
and  to  those  of  variations  of  bones. 

During  the  past  year  much  use  has  been  made  of  the  X-ray  in  the 
study  of  variations.    Many  hands  and  feet  were  X-rayed,  and  subse- 
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qoently  carefully  examined  to  investigate  the  relatione  of  the  skia- 
graph to  actual  conditions.  Two  bodies  with  persistent  stylo-hyoid 
bare,  which  had  become  more  or  less  ossified  (one  nearly  completely), 
were  recognized  and  X-rayed  before  dissection  was  finished.  It  is 
thought  that  this  has  not  been  done  before. 

Dr.  John  Warren,  in  the  intervals  of  teaching  and  executive  duties, 
lias  added  to  his  series  of  models  showing  the  development  of  the 
piraphysis  and  of  the  pineal  region.  He  has  completed  the  models 
of  laeerta  murilis  and  of  ckrydemis  margiwata. 

The  following  publications  have  been  issued :  — 

The  description  of  the  skeleton,  including  the  joints,  and  that  of  the 
gistro-pntmonary  system  and  of  the  accessory  organs  of  nutrition.  By 
Professor  Thomas  Dwioht.     Human  Anatomy,  J.  B.  Lipplncott  Co. 

Eeferat  iiber  die  anatonnsche  Literatnr  Amerikas  fur  die  Jahre  1902—8—1. 
Bj  Dr.  John  Warren.  Ergebnisae  der  Anatomic  und  Enewickelungsgc- 
MUeUc,  1905,  Bd.  XV,  1906. 

The  examination  and  the  surgery  of  the  upper  end  of  the  oesophagus. 
By  Dr.  H.  P.  MOSHER.  Publications  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital, 
Vol.  1,  So.  8,  June,  1907. 

The  following  papers  represent  work  done  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Department  of  Anatomy :  — 

The  cause  of  so-called  habitual  lateral  curvature  of  the  spine.  By  Dr. 
Mai  Bonn.  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  Vol.  106,  No.  SI, 
NoTember  82,  1906. 

ITis  so-called  "Ochsner  Muscle"  of  the  duodenum.  By  Dr.  Walter 
H.  Booths*.  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  Vol.  157.  No.  3, 
Jotj  18, 1907,  pp.  80-81. 

Comparative  Anatomy.  —  Work  in  Comparative  Anatomy  proper 
b"  been  initiated  as  a  consequence  of  the  appointment  of  Dr. 
konard  W.  Williams  as  Instructor  in  Comparative  Anatomy,  dating 
hoDi  the  mid-year.  A  plan  for  a  collection  of  comparative  anatoml- 
c*!  preparations  has  been  formulated.  For  the  embryo  logical  col- 
kenon  twenty-two  types  of  vertebrates  have  been  selected.  It  is 
Proposed  to  make  a  series  of  preparations  illustrating  the  adult 
■"atomy  of  these  twenty-two  types.  Upon  this  special  work  Dr. 
Williams  has  been  steadily  engaged,  and  a  satisfactory  beginning 
"w  tlteidy  been  accomplished.  The  specimens  will  be  placed  in 
™)tt*ts  in  the  hallway  adjoining  the  rooms  used  for  the  elementary 
*°rk, » (hat  they  can  be  readily  examined  by  the  students  on  their 

w*3  to  and  from  the  laboratory.     Much  care  has  been  used  in  draw- 

^  QP  the  scheme  for  these  new  collections  and  we  are  specially 
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indebted  to  Professor  C.  F.  W.  McClure  for  valuable  advice  in  regard 
to  the  best  methods.  The  work  has  been  so  arranged  that  the  prep- 
arations which  are  now  making  will  be  chiefly  such  as  will  be  helpful 
in  connection  with  the  instruction  for  the  first-year  medical  students. 
It  is  expected  that  the  collection  will  steadily  grow  and  become  with 
each  year  of  greater  value,  not  only  to  this  department,  but  to  all  the 
other  laboratories  in  the  School. 

A  most  important  advantage  is  the  establishment  of  the  anatomical 
library,  for  the  common  use  of  the  Departments  of  Anatomy  and 
Comparative  Anatomy.  The  books  belonging  to  the  School  and 
pertaining  to  these  two  departments  have  been  brought  together. 
A  considerable  number  of  journals,  text-books,  scientific  memoirs, 
and  a  collection  of  some  eight  thousand  pamphlets  have  been  depos- 
ited in  the  library  by  Professor  Minot.  Thirty-nine  journals  are  now 
subscribed  for  by  the  School  and  placed  regularly  in  this  library. 
The  advantage  for  both  the  students  and  instructors  of  the  new 
library  can  hardly  be  overestimated. 

Sixty-nine  new  series  have  been  added  to  the  embryo  logical  collec- 
tion during  the  year.  There  has  also  been  received  an  exceptionally 
fine  set  of  series  of  sections  of  Axoloth  eggs,  specially  prepared  for 
the  permanent  collection  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Jenkinson  of  Oxford,  Eng- 
land. They  illustrate  the  maturation,  impregnation,  and  early  seg- 
mentation stages,  and  strengthen  the  collection  where  it  is  weakest. 

Dr.  E.  J.  Terry,  Professor  of  Anatomy  at  Washington  University, 
St.  Louis,  on  leave  of  absence  for  a  year,  took  a  Teaching  Fellowship. 
His  work  both  in  teaching  and  in  research  proved  extremely  valuable. 
He  contributed  many  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  the  instruc- 
tion, and  practically  completed  three  original  investigations.  The 
first  and  most  extended  was  on  the  development  of  the  pineal  region 
of  the  brain  in  teleosts  ;  the  second,  on  the  neuroglia  in  fishes  ;  the 
third,  on  the  embryonic  skull  of  the  cat,  based  on  a  fine  model  pre- 
pared according  to  Born's  wax  plate  method  under  Dr.  Terry's 
direction  by  three  first-year  students,  G.  D.  Cutler,  I.  Gerber,  and 
E.  D.  Leonard. 

The  following  publications  have  been  issued :  — 

The  segmental  flexures  of  the  notochord.  By  Professor  C.  8.  Minot. 
Anatomical  Record,  Vol.  I,  pp.  -12-50. 

The  problem  of  age,  growth,  and  death.  Based  on  lectures  before  the 
Lowell  Institute,  March,  1907.  By  Professor  C.  S.  Minot.  Published 
in  Popular  Science  Monthly. 

A  neuroglia  syncytium  in  B&tracbus  (Opsanns  tail).  By  Professor 
R.  J.  Tebry.     Anal.  Anzeiger,  Vol.  XXXI,  pp.  27-30. 
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The  stomach  of  the  lobster  and  the  food  of  larval  lobsters.  By  Dr. 
L.  W.  Williams.  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Fisheries  of 
fikxfe  Island,  1907,  pp.  158-180,  9  pis. 

A  list  of  Rhode  Island  Copepoda,  Phyllopoda,  and  Ostracoda,  with  new 
aperies  of  Copepoda.  By  Dr.  L.  W.  Williams.  Report  of  the  Oommis- 
awtera  of  Inland  Fisheries  of  Rhode  Island,  1907,  pp.  69-79,  8  pis. 

The  structure  of  cilia,  especially  in  Gastropod  Molluscs.  By  Dr. 
LW.Wiu.iam8-     American  Naturalist,  Vol.  XII,  1907,  pp.  646-651, 

iigi. 

The  significance  of  the  grasping  antennae  of  Harpacticord  Copepoda. 
By  Dr.  L.  W.  Williams.     Science,  Vol.  XXV,  1907,  pp.  226-226. 

Physiology.  —  During  the  past  year  several  changes  were  made 
in  the  teaching  of  Physiology.  The  laboratory  experiments  were 
rearranged  in  such  order  that  the  student  learns  first  of  what  activity 
to  organ  or  tissue  is  capable,  next  how  certain  factors  condition  or 
modify  that  activity,  and  finally  what  may  be  the  effect  of  the  activity. 
Where  possible,  experiments  combining  physiological  training  and 
the  ok  of  instruments  valuable  for  clinical  investigation  were  intro- 
duced. The  course  was  also  modified  so  as  to  give  students  extra 
tune  for  reading,  for  the  repetition  of  experiments  not  properly  per- 
formed, and  for  special  work.  In  the  rearrangement  of  the  instruc- 
tion the  Department  of  Biological  Chemistry  was  consulted,  and,  so 
tir  m  possible,  the  courses  in  Physiology  and  in  Biological  Chemistry 
were  coordinated. 

Numerous  investigations  have  been  carried  on  iu  the  laboratory 
daring  the  year,  and  the  following  have  been  completed  by  members 
of  the  department :  — 

He  motor  activities  of  the  stomach  and  small  intestine  after  splanchnic 
ud  Tigoi  section.  By  Professor  W.  B.  Cannon.  American  Journal  of 
Wyifofooj,  1906,  Vol.  XVH,  pp.  429-442. 

Oesophageal  peristalsis  after  bilateral  vagotomy.     By  Professor  W.  B. 

C*W0H.   American  Journal  of  Physiology,  1907,  Vol.  XIX,  pp.  486-444. 

Physiologic  observations  on  experimentally  produced  ileus.    By  Pro- 

'■"•f  W.  B.  Cannon  and  Dr.  F.  T.  Muhphy.     Journal  of  the  American 

**■!  Association,  1907,  Vol.  XLIX,  pp.  840-848. 

A  research  on  the  acid  control  of  the  pylorus.  By  Professor  W.  B. 
^axkot.    u  ready  for  publication. 

G"*We  peristalsis  in  rabbits  under  normal  and  some  experimental 
"WditioiB.  By  Dr.  John  Acbb.  American  Journal  of  Physiology,  1907, 
v°l-  XVDi,  pp.  347-861. 

Two  papen  on  a  quantitative  study  of  faradie  stimulation.  By  Dr. 
*•  O-  Hinnt.    Are  ready  tor  publication. 
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Comparative  Physiology.  —  Informal  lectures  and  demonstrations 
given  weekly  by  Professor  Porter  during  November,  December,  and 
January,  were  doubled  by  the  request  of  students.  Numerous  in- 
vestigations have  been  carried  on  and  material  collected  for  future 

A  number  of  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  design  of  the 
kymograph  and  certain  other  apparatus  employed  in  teaching  and 
research. 

Dr.  Frederick  Haven  Pratt,  with  Professor  Porter,  has  developed 
a  method  for  the  study  of  the  vasomotor  relations  of  peripheral  areas. 

With  this  method,  it  has  been  discovered  that  any  considerable 
change  in  the  general  blood  pressure  produces  a  compensatory  change 
In  the  diameter  of  the  peripheral  vessels. 

The  following  investigations  have  been  published  :  — 

The  effect  of  injuries  of  the  brain  on  the  vasomotor  centre.  By  W.  T. 
Porter  and  T.  A.  Storey.  The  American  Journal  of  Physiology,  1907, 
Vol.  XVIH,  pp.  181-199. 

The  effect  of  uniform  afferent  impulses  upon  the  blood  pressure  at 
different  levels.  By  W.  T.  Pohteb.  The  American  Journal  of  Physi- 
ology, 1907,  Vol.  XX.  (This  paper  was  read  before  the  Seventh  Inter- 
national Congress  of  Physiologists,  held  at  Heidelberg,  August  18  to  16.) 

Relation  of  afferent  impulses  to  vasomotor  fatigue.  By  H.  K.  Marks 
and  J.  B.  Swift.     The  American  Journal  of  Physiology,  1907,  Vol.  XX. 

Further  data  regarding  the  condition  of  the  vasomotor  neurons  in 
"  shook."  By  W.  T.  Porter  and  W.  C.  Qomby.  The  American  Jour- 
nal of  Physiology,  1907,  Vol.  XX. 

Vasomotor  relations.  By  W.  T.  Porter.  A  lecture  delivered  before 
the  Harvey  Society  in  New  York  and  published  by  them  in  their  annual 

Biological  Chemistry.  —  During  the  past  year  the  Department  of 
Biological  Chemistry  has  made  further  additions  to  its  equipment 
of  apparatus  arid  chemicals,  but  still  greatly  needs  numerous  appli- 
ances and  chemical  preparations.  In  several  cases,  however,  it  has 
been  possible  temporarily  to  supply  needed  apparatus  from  the  Chemi- 
cal Laboratory  of  Harvard  College,  and  with  this  aid  the  work  of  the 
department  has  proceeded  without  material  delays. 

The  laboratory  instruction,  in  the  regular  first-year  course  in  Bio- 
logical Chemistry  has  been  extended  along  the  lines  already  pursued ; 
in  addition,  certain  experiments  in  metabolism  have  been  added  to 
the  regular  work  of  the  students,  thereby  supplementing  the  lectures 
much  more  efficiently  than  heretofore.    These  advantageous  additions 
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to  the  course  have  been  made  possible  by  the  fact  that  first-year  stu- 
dents now  devote  all  their  time  in  the  afternoons,  from  Monday  to 
Friday  inclusive  during  the  second  half-year,  to  the  work  of  this 
course.  Several  first-year  students,  already  possessed  of  extensive 
chemical  training,  have  been  able  to  devote  a  part  of  their  time  to 
work  of  a  special  nature. 

The  following  papers  have  been  published  :  — 

On  the  occurrence  of  oxidative  ferments  in  a  melanotic  tumor  of  the 
liver.  By  Carl  L.  Al9berg.  The  Journal  of  Medical  Research,  1907, 
Vol.  XVI,  No.  I,  p.  117. 

Uber  die  Hydrolyse  der  Protetne  Mittels  verdiinnter  Schwefelsaure. 
By  P.  A.  Levene  and  C.  L.  Alsbf.kg.  Btochemische  ZeUschrifl,  1907, 
Vol.  IV,  p.  312. 

Concerning  the  excretion  of  phosphoric  acid  during  experimental 
acidosis  in  rabbits.  By  R.  Frrz,  C.  L.  Alsberg,  and  L.  J.  Henderson. 
American  Journal  of  Physiology.  1907.  Vol.  XVIII,  No.  II,  p.  118. 

Concerning  the  neutrality  of  protoplasm.  By  L.  J.  Henderson  and 
O.K.  Black.  American  Journal  of  Physiology,  1907,  Vol.  XVIII,  No.HI, 
p.  250. 

The  preservation  of  neutrality  in  culture  media  with  the  aid  of  phos- 
phates. By  L.  J.  Hendeuson  and  H.  B.  Webster.  The  Journal  of 
Medical  liescarch,  1907,  Vol.  XVI,  No.  I,  p.  1. 

Concerning  the  adiabatiu  determination  of  the  heab;  of  combustion  of 
organic  substances,  especially  sugar  and  bensiol.  By  T.  W.  Richards, 
L.  ,).  Henderson,  and  H.  L.  Fkeveht.  Proceedings  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  1907,  Vol.  XL1I,  No.  21,  p.  5715. 

Concerning  position,  isomerism,  and  heats  of  combustion.  By  L.  J. 
Henderson.  Proceedings  nf  Ike  American  Actulcmy  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
1907,  Vol.  XIJI,  No.  24,  p.  639. 

A  clinical  method  for  determining  the  alkalinity  of  the  blood.  By 
Hehjia.n  M.  Adlek.  The  American  Journal  of  Physiology,  1907,  Vol. 
XIX,  No.  I,  p.  1  ;  The  Journal  of  tin;  Ainrricin  Mcthail  Association,  1907, 
Vol.  XMX,  p.  461. 

The  cause  of  infantile  atrophy.  Deduced  from  a  stndy  of  secretin  in 
normal  and  atrophic  infants.  Ily  A.  11.  Wentworth.  The  Journal  of 
the  Amerv-an  Medical  Association,  1907,  Vol.  XL1X.  p.  204. 

Concerning  glycolysis.  By  G.  W.  Hall.  The  Amerinvi  Journal  of 
Physiology,  1907,  Vol.  XVIII,  No.  HI.  p.  2o3. 

The  following  unpublished  investigations  have  been  concluded  ;  — 
The  influence  of  change  of  temperature  on  the  alkalinity  of  the  blood. 
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A  method  for  the  direct  determination  of  heats  of  reaction.  By  L.  J. 
Henderson  and  C.  T.  Ryder. 

A  method  for  the  determination  of  acetaoetic  acid.     By  O.  F.  Black. 
Metabolism  after  castration.    By  F.  H.  McCbuddeh. 

Bacteriology,  — The  following  papers  have  been  published  during 
the  year :  — 

Zur  achnellen  Daratellung  der  Negrischen  KSrperchen.  By  Dr.  Lang- 
don  Frothingham.     ZeilncArifi  fur  Tiermcdizin,  1907,  Tol.  II,  p.  378. 

The  methods  for  testing  the  indol  reaction.  The  cholera-red  reaction 
and  the  indol  reaction.  No u  virulent  diphtheria  bacilli  from  an  infected 
middle  ear.  By  Dr.  E.  N.  Tobey.  The  Journal  of  Medical  Research, 
Tol.  XV,  pp.  SOI,  305,  and  819  respectively. 

Pathology.  —  The  following  publications  have  appeared  from  the 
Department  of  Pathology  during  the  past  year :  — 

The  origin  of  cells  of  the  lymphoid  cell  aeries  and  the  part  they  play 
in  pathological  conditions.  Address  before  the  Harvey  Society.  By  Dr. 
W.  T.  Councilman.  The  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association, 
April,  1907. 

The  new  Harvard  Medical  School ;  its  ideals  and  methods.  Address 
before  the  Harvard  Medical  Society  of  New  York.  By  Dr.  W.  T. 
Councilman.'    The  Harvard  Graduates'  Magazine,  June,  1907. 

Some  general  considerations  regarding  tumors.  Address  before  the 
Maine  Medical  Association.  By  Dr.  W.  T.  Councilman.  The  Boston 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  August,  1907. 

The  pathology  of  diphtheria  and  the  pathology  of  scarlet  fever.  By 
Dr.  F.  B.  Maixory.     Osier's  Modern  Medicine,  Vol.  n. 

Die  Entstehung  der  Blutplattehen.  By  Dr.  J.  H.  Wright.  Virchow'n 
Archiv,  Vol.  CLXXXVT,  p.  56. 

Diseases  due  to  vegetable  parasites  other  than  bacteria.  By  Dr.  J.  H. 
Wright.     Part  V  of  Vol.  I  of  Osier's  Modern  Medicine. 

Lesions  of  the  granule  layer  of  the  human  cerebellum.  By  Dr.  E.  E. 
Southard.  The  Journal  of  Medical  Research,  Vol.  XVI,  No.  1,  pp.  99- 
116,  March,  1907. 

Congenital  rhabdomyoma  of  the  heart.  Report  of  a  case  associated 
with  multiple  nests  of  neuroglia  tissue  in  the  meninges  of  the  spinal  cord. 
By  Dr.  S.  B.  Wolbach.  The  Journal  of  Medical  Research,  Vol.  XVI, 
No.  3,  pp.  496-519,  July.  1907. 

The  pathology  of  the  brown-tail  moth  dermatitis.  By  Dr.  E.  E. 
Tykzbr.  The  Journal  of  Medical  Research,  Vol.  XVI,  No.  1,  pp.  43-64, 
March,  1907. 
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The  application  of  the  cord-cabinet  system  in  the  storage  of  microscopi- 
(&1  slide  preparations.  By  Dr.  £.  E.  Ttzzer.  The  Journal  of  Medical 
Baton*.  Vol.  XVI,  No.  2,  pp.  219-221,  May.  1907. 

On  serum  anaphylaxis  in  the  guinea-pig.     By  lira.  F.  P.  Gat  and 

E.  E.  Southard.     The  Journal  of  Medical  Research,  Vol.  XVI,  p.  143, 
May,  1907. 

Recent  progress  in  the  prevention  and  cure  of  tuberculosis.     By  Dr. 

F.  P.  Gat.    International  Clinics,  1907,  Vol.  I,  Seventeenth  Series. 

The  etiology  and  experimental  study  of  syphilis.  By  Dr.  F.  P.  Gat. 
hur-rnationul  Clinics,  1907,  Vol.  in,  Seventeenth  Series,  p.  199. 

Comparative  Pathology.  — Daring  the  year  much  time  was  devoted 
to  the  organization  of  the  laboratory  in  its  new  quarters.  One  im- 
portant object  in  view  was  to  make  it  available  for  fourth-year 
students  as  well  as  graduates  engaged  in  research.  la  order  to  cany 
on  carefully-planned  pro-research  courses  satisfactorily  much  prelimi- 
nary work  must  be  done  owing  to  the  use  of  living  objects  such  as 
protozoa,  bacteria,  and  higher  animals.  This  work  canuot  be  en- 
trusted to  the  students  themselves,  but  must  be  done  by  trained 
assistants  and  aids.  Before  such  courses  can  be  given,  an  instructor 
who  is  paid  enough  to  give  his  entire  time  to  the  laboratory  will  be 
needed. 

There  is  furthermore  needed  at  the  Baasey  Institution  a  small 
building  where  some  one  spontaneous  infectious  disease  of  the  do- 
mestic animals  may  be  studied  at  a  time.  Such  a  building  should 
include  a  small  laboratory  room  for  work  which  must  be  done  near 
the  animals  under  observation,  an  autopsy  room  for  large  animals, 
and  shelter  for  a  few  animals  affected  with  spontaneous  or  induced 
disease.  It  is  only  through  such  equipment  that  the  work  of  this 
department  can  be  differentiated  from  that  of  other  existing  depart- 
ments at  present.  Such  a  small  plant  would  make  accessible  to 
study  important  problems  of  disease  not  now  within  reach  of  the 
human  pathologist.  It  would  be  useful  to  sanitary  science  and  to 
agriculture,  it  would  provide  material  for  the  regular  courses,  and 
hring  the  student  into  contact  with  actual  disease  as  the  much-needed 
inspiration  for  painstaking  research. 
During  the  year  the  following  work  was  completed  and  published : 
The  degree  and  duration  of  passive  immunity  to  diphtheria  toxin  trans- 
mitted by  immunized  female  guinea-pigs  to  their  immediate  offspring. 
By  Professor  Theobald  Smith.  Journal  of  Medical  Research,  Vol.  XVI, 
pp.  S59-379. 

The  resistance  of  the  red  blood  corpuscles  of  the  horse  to  salt  solutions 
(I  different  tonicities  before  and  after  repeated  withdrawals  of  blood,     By 
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Professor  Theobald  Smith  and  Mr.  Herbert  R.  Brown.     Journal  of 
Medical  Research,  Vol.  XV,  pp.  426-447. 

.  Studies  in  mammalian  tubercle  bacilli,  IV.  Bacilli  resembling  the 
bovine  type  from  four  cases  in  man.  By  Professor  Theobald  Smith  and 
Mr.  H.  R.  Brown.    Journal  of  Medical  Research,  Vol.  XVI,  pp.  486-450. 

The  channels  of  infection  in  tuberculosis  together  with  some  remarks 
on  the  outlook  concerning  a  specific  therapy.  By  Professor  Theobald 
Smith.     Transactions  of the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society  for  1907,  26  pp. 

Hemorrhagic  hepatitis  in  antitoxin  horses.  By  Dr.  Paul  Lewis. 
Journal  of  Medical  Research,  Vol.  XV,  pp.  449-468. 

Diphtheria- to  son  paralysis  in  the  guinea-pig.  By  Dr.  Paul  Lewis. 
Journal  of  Medical  Research,  Vol.  XV,  pp.  469-482. 

Experimental  Pharmacology  and  Therapeutics.  —  Dr.  Maurice 
Vejux  Tyrode  finished  a  research  on  the  pharmacological  action  of 
camphoric  acid. 

Theory  and  Practice.  —  A  new  feature  in  the  department  is  the 
Laboratory  of  Clinical  Pathology.  This  has  been  established  for  the 
purpose  of  training  the  students  in  the  application  of  histological, 
chemical,  and  bacteriological  methods  in  connection  with  the  diseased 
patient.  Students  are  encouraged  to  collect  material  from  patients 
under  their  observation  with  the  view  of  further  extending  their 
investigation  of  the  particular  case.  Opportunity  Is  offered  also  to 
students  and  to  graduates  for  researches,  especially  for  those  having 
significance  in  the  practice  of  medicine. 

Under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  J.  H.  Pratt,  Messrs.  P.  W.  Peabody 
and  A.  D.  Long  engaged  in  a  study  of  the  occurrence  of  typhoid 
bacilli  in  the  stools  of  typhoid  patients,  and  published  their  results 
in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  September,  1907. 
Dr.  Pratt  and  Mr.  Peabody  also  investigated  the  value  of  malachite 
green  in  the  differentiation  of  typhoid  and  colon  bacilli.  This  study 
is  to  be  published  in  the  Centralblatt  fiir  Bakteriologie. 

Dr.  H.  M.  Adler  completed  an  investigation  which  was  published 
as  follows :  — 

A  new  indicator  for  free  mineral  acids.  Journal  of  Ike  American 
Medical  Association.  Vol.  XL1X,  1907. 

Dr.  R.  H.  Fitz  gave  the  President* e  address  on  the  borderland  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  at  the  Seventh  Session  of  the  Congress  of 
American  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  published  in  abstract  in  the 
Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  1907,  Vol.  CLVI,  p.  655, 
and  to  appear  in  full  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Congress. 
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Dr.  H.  A.  Christian's  publications  during  the  year  were  as 
follows:  — 

Progress  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine.  Diseases  of  the 
kidney.     Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  1907,  Vol.  CLVI,  p.  865. 

Diagnosis  of  mediastinal  disease.  An  address  before  the  Sooth  Esses 
District  Medical  Society,  January  8,  1907.  Virginia  Medical  Semi- 
monthly, Hay  10,  1907,  Vol.  XII,  p.  56. 

The  eaose  of  a  positive  agglutination  reaction  in  icterus.  Boston 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  April  25,  1907,  Vol.  CLVI,  p.  536. 

Diagnosis  of  dilatation  of  the  duodenum;  a  clinical  note.  Boston 
Mtdical  and  Surgical  Journal,  May  9,  1907,  Vol.  CLVI,  p.  609. 

Solid  teratoma  of  the  mediastinum.  Presented  at  the  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  of  Pathologists  and  Bacteriologists,  Washington, 
sfcy7to9,  1907.     Journal  of  Medical  Research,  1907,  Vol.  XVI,  p.  275. 

Multiple  myeloma ;  a  histological  study  of  six  cases.  Presented  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Association  of  American  Physicians,  Washington,  May  7 
to  9,  1907.  Journal  of  Eaperimental  Medicine,  July,  1907,  Vol.  IX, 
p.  326. 

A  critical  estimate  of  the  specific  gravity  fermentation  method  of  quan- 
tJuuing  augur  in  diabetic  urine.  Presented  before  the  Medical  Section  of 
the  American  Medical  Association  at  Atlantic  City  in  Jane,  1907.  Boston 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  1907,  Vol.  CLVTI,  p.  176. 

Diffuse  carcinoma  of  oesophagus,  stomach,  and  duodenum.  Presented 
before  the  Section  on  Pathology  and  Physiology  of  the  American  Medical 
Attociation  at  Atlantic  City  in  June,  1907.  Journal  of  the  American 
HcdKol  Association,  1907,  Vol.  XL1X,  p.  650- 

Medical  teaching  at  Harvard  and  the  opportunity  it  offers  the  young 
padnate  for  medical  training.  An  address  before  the  Harvard  Medical 
School  Alumni  Association,  June  25,  1907.  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal,  1907,  Vol.  CLVTI,  p.  67. 

Progress  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine.  Blood  pressure. 
**■  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  1907,  Vol.  CLVH,  p.  222. 

Other  publications  by  members  of  the  department  are  as  follows : — 
Diseases  of  the  biliary  passages.     By  Dr.  E.  G.  Cutlbw.     Boston 

Xtticalmd  Surgical  Journal,  1906. 
Acidosis.    By  Dr.  Elliott  P.  JoauN.     Boston  Medical  and  Surgical 

Journal,  mi.  Vol.  CLV1I,  p.  40. 

^•rt'o-enterostomy.  By  Drs.  Elliott  P.  Joslin  and  Harby  W. 
Goodau.  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  1907,  Vol.  CLVI, 
P-  506. 
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Recent  progress  In  diabetes.  By  Drs.  Elliott  P.  Joslth  and  Habrt 
W.  Goodaix.  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  1906,  Vol.  CLY, 
pp.  710,  744,  774. 

The  daily  eare  of  consumptives  at  a  general  hospital  as  an  aid  to 
solving  local  tuberculosis  problem.  By  Dra.  A.  K.  Stoke  and  Clbave- 
Lakd  Floyd.  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  1907,  Vol.  CLVH, 
p.  141. 

Dr.  Franklin  W.  White  has  published  the  following  papers :  — 

Achylia  gastrica.  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  1906,  Vol. 
CLV,  pp.  533-639. 

Value  of  tests  for  invisible  hemorrhage  in  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
diseases  of  the  digestive  organs.  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, 1907,  Vol.  XLVm,  pp.  506-ol5. 

Cancer  of  colon.  Gastric  ulcer.  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Jour- 
nal, 1907,  Vol.  CLVII,  p.  296. 

Case  of  benign  indurated  nicer  of  the  pylorus  simulating  malignancy. 
(With  Dr.  F.  B.  Ldnd.) 

Case  of  pyloric  obstruction  due  to  ulcer  scar  and  adhesions.  (With  Dr. 
F.  B.  Lund.)  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  1907,  Vol.  CLVII, 
p.  330. 

Case  of  neurosis  of  oesophagus.  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal, 
1907.  Vol.  CLVII,  p.  333. 

Surgery  and  Clinical  Surgery,  — The  required  instruction  in  these 
departments  has  not  been  materially  changed  during  the  year.  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  academic  year  students  were  appointed  as  surgical 
dressers  in  the  wards  of  the  Boston  City  Hospital  by  the  Trustees. 
Each  month  two  or  three  students  also  were  appointed  as  dressers  at 
the  Relief  Station  of  the  Boston  City  Hospital. 

In  March  the  Laboratory  for  Surgical  Research  was  opened  for 
work.  It  was  placed  in  charge  of  Dr.  Burrell  with  a  council  com- 
posed of  Drs.  J.  C.  Hubbard,  J.  B.  Blake,  R.  W.  Lovett,  Paul 
Thorndike,  C.  A.  Porter,  J.  G.  Mumford,  H.  A.  Lothrop,  and  R.  B. 
Greenough. 

A  certain  sum  of  money  was  given  to  the  laboratory  by  Mr. 
John  S.  Ames  for  its  equipment,  and  to  meet  the  expenses  of 
such  pieces  of  research  work  as  have  the  approval  of  those  in 
charge  of  the  laboratory.  Grants  have  been  made  for  special  work 
to  Dr.  J.  B.  Blake  on  peritoneal  adhesions ;  Dr.  A.  W.  George,  on 
infectious  arthritis;  Dr.  A.  H.  Gould,  biliary  fistula,  and  Dr.  N.  B. 
Mason  on  Cesarean  sections,  while  Dr.  J.  C.  Hubbard  has  been 
working  on  some  of  the  ductless  glands. 
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The  work  of  the  Caroline  Brewer  Croft  Cancer  Commission  has 
been  carried  on  by  Dr.  E.  £.  Tyzzer  and  his  assistants,  and  has 
consisted  chiefly  in  the  study  of  spontaneous  and  inoculable  tumors 
of  mice.  Dr.  Tyzzer  has  prepared  three  papers  which  are  now  in 
press  and  will  be  published  shortly,  forming  the  fourth  report  of 
the  Commission.     The  titles  of  these  papers  are  as  follows :  — 

Hie  inoculable  tumors  of  mice. 

A  series  of  twenty  spontaneous  tumors  in  mice,  with  accompanying 
pathological  changes  and  results  of  inoculation  of  certain  of  these  tumors 
into  normal  mice. 

A  study  of  heredity  in  relation  to  the  development  of  tumors  in  mice. 

An  anonymous  gift  of  $2,500  for  the  investigation  of  cancer,  to  be 
ued  under  the  direction  of  the  Caroline  Brewer  Croft  Cancer  Com- 
mission, was  received  during  the  year. 

Besides  special  pieces  of  research  work  done  in  the  Laboratory  of 
Surgical  Research  the  following  work  has  been  carried  on  along  the 
lines  of  instruction  :  ~ 

The  number  of  mounted  experimental  lesions  given  to  the  class 
hu  been  very  greatly  increased,  and  a  very  considerable  number  of 
micro-photographs  for  teaching  purposes  have  been  added  to  the  class 
equipment.  A  beginning  has  been  made  toward  the  arrangement 
urf  classification  of  the  gross  specimens  available  for  the  proposed 
fourth-year  course. 

Neurology.  — The  teaching  during  the  year  was  modified  in  minor 
details  through  the  assumption  of  a  part  of  the  work  of  the  third  year 
by  Dr.  E.  W.  Taylor ;  the  work  of  the  fourth  year  during  the  first 
half-year  being  assumed  more  especially  by  Professor  Putnam.  An 
■ttempt  which  met  with  some  success  was  made  to  give  the  students 
of  the  third  year  practical  instruction  in  small  sections  in  the  neuro- 
logical out-patient  department  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 

Early  in  the  year  the  second  volume  of  Contributions  from  the 

Neurological  Department,  mention  of  which  was  made  in  the  last 

TOport,  was  published.     A  number  of  inquiries  for  this  publication 

tate  come,  both  from  this  country  and  abroad,  and  it  seems  likely 

V>  fulfil  the  object  for  which  it  was  designed ;  namely,  to  concentrate 

"*  published  work  of  the  department  in  readily  available  form. 

The  following  papers  have  been  published  during  the  past  year :  — 

Pnl«  pressure  estimation.     By  Dr.  J.  J.  Pdtnam.     Boston  Medical 

■W  SwjicaJ  Journal,  March  14,  1907. 

(fauna!  pupillary  phenomena  in  hysteria.     By  Dr.  J.  J.  Putsah. 

**»  Mutual  and  Surgical  Journal,  April  4,  1907. 
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Heoent  progress  in  neurology.  Aphasia.  By  Dr.  P.  C.  Knaff.  Boston 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  May  23,  1907. 

Tumor  ol  the  spinal  cord  leading  to  destruction  of  the  lumbar  region, 
hydrocephalis,  double  optic  neuritis,  and  painless  labor.  By  Dr.  E.  W. 
Taylor.     Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  February  7,  1907. 

Painless  labor.  Report  of  a  case  due  to  destructive  lesion  of  the  spinal 
cord.  By  Dr.  E.  W.  Taylor.  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal, 
July  4,  1907. 

Senile  trepidant  abasia.  Report  of  cases.  By  Dr.  E.  W.  Tatlob. 
Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  August  15,  1907. 

The  analytic  method  in  psychotherapeutics.  Illustrative  cases.  By 
Dr.  E.  W.  Taylor,  with  Dr.  H.  Linenthal.  Boston  Medical  and  Surgi- 
cal Journal,  November  8,  1906. 

Experience  in  the  treatment  of  tabes  by  coordi native  exercises.  By 
Dr.  E.  W.  Tatlor,  with  Mr.  E.  A.  Lijidstrow.  Boston  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal,  December  IS,  1906. 

Hygiene,  —  Drs.  George  Burgess  Magrath  and  Donald  Gregg  con- 
ducted a  series  of  experiments  to  determine  the  amount  of  potassium 
permanganate  necessary  to  bring  about  the  most  abundant  evolution 
of  pure  formaldehyde  gas  from  a  given  volume  of  formalin  in  the 
disinfection  of  dwellings  and  other  confined  spaces.  Experiments 
were  made  along  the  same  lines  on  the  efficiency  of  potassium  dichro- 
mate.     The  results  have  not  yet  been  published. 

Dr.  William  F.  Boos  and  Mr.  H.  R.  Brown,  under  the  direction 
respectively  of  Professors  Charles  Harrington  and  Theobald  Smith, 
made  an  extensive  study  to  determine  what  deleterious  changes,  if 
any,  occur  in  the  flesh  of  drawn  and  undrawn  poultry  kept  in  cold 
storage.  The  results  of  the  inquiry  will  be  published  in  the  annual 
report  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  at  whose  request  the  investigation 
was  undertaken. 

Professor  Harrington's  publications  during  the  year  were  as 
follows :  — 

Infantile  mortality  and  its  principal  cause  —  dirty  milk.  American 
Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  December,  1906. 

Milk  as  a  carrier  of  infection.  New  York  Medical  Journal,  April  13, 
1907. 

Progress  in  Hygiene.  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  May  9 
and  16,  1907. 

An  outbreak  of  scarlet  fever,  due,  apparently,  in  part  to  infected  milk. 
Monthly  Bulletin  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  May,  1907. 
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An  outbreak  of  diphtheria  due  to  infected  milk.  Boston  Medical  and 
SurgicalJournal,  June  27,  1907. 

The  movement  for  pure  food.  Proceedings  of  the  Sixth  Annual  Con- 
ference of  Sanitary  Officers  of  the  State  of  New  York,  Albany,  1907. 

Medical  inspectors:  Their  function.  Proceedings  of  the  Massachusetts 
Medical  Society,  1907. 

The  problem  of  city  milk  supplies.  Papers  and  Reports  of  the  Ameri- 
can Public  Health  Association,  Vol.  XXXTJ,  Part  1,  1907. 

The  following  paper  was  published  by  Dr.  George  Burgess 
Magrath ;  — 

An  outbreak  of  typhoid  fever  in  Natick,  Wellesley,  and  Needham. 
Monthly  Bulletin  of  the.  State  Board  of  Health,  October,  1906. 

Museum.  —  With  the  installation  of  the  collection  in  the  new 
building  an  opportunity  was  afforded  for  the  rearrangement  of  the 
specimens,  and  during  the  year  the  Curator  and  his  assistants  have 
devoted  themselves  chiefly  to  this  work. 

In  accordance  with  modern  ideas  a  classification  based  on  aetiology 
has  been  adopted,  and  the  following  are  its  main  divisions  :  — 

I.      Disturbs™  ob   of  the   body,    or  its  organs,  due  to  congenital 

malformations, 
II.     Tumors  or  new  growths. 

III.  Faulty  nutrition  or  metabolism. 

IV.  Injury. 

(a)    Mechanical. 
(Ii)   Chemical  (poisons). 
V.     Infection. 

(a)  Bacteria. 
(i)   Worms,  insects,  etc. 
VI.     Unknown. 

This  order  has  been  kept  as  closely  as  possible,  beginning  with  the 
bones,  theu  the  joints,  connective  tissue,  muscles,  skin,  and  lastly 
the  viscera. 

In  a  collection  which  has  to  serve  the  double  purpose  of  exhibition 
and  daily  use  in  the  lecture  room,  no  system  can  be  absolutely 
adhered  to,  for  there  are  practical  questions  of  convenience  of  use 
which  will  interfere.     On  the  whole  the  plan  has  worked  out  very  well. 

To  facilitate  the  usefulness  to  visitors  large  labels  indicating  the 
chief  divisions  have  been  extensively  placed  on  the  cases  and  shelves. 
Besides  arranging  the  specimens  many  of  them  have  been  permanently 
mounted  or  remounted  for  their  better  preservation  and  display. 

Professor  Dwight  has  shown  great  interest  in  the  anatomical  col- 
lection and  has  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  its  proper  exhibition. 
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He  has  also  contributed  many  interesting  and  valuable  specimens, 
especially  of  variations  in  bone,  which  has  given  it  a  high  rank  in 
this  respect.  To  the  ethnological  part  he  has  given  a  fine  specimen 
of  a  mummified  head  from  South  America,  known  as  "  Shanza." 

The  collection  of  historical  surgical  instruments  has  been  entirely 
rearranged  by  Dr.  Townsend  W.  Thorndike,  and  the  Museum  is 
under  great  obligations  to  him  for  his  patient  and  careful  work. 

The  movement  on  foot  to  replace  the  plaster  busts  in  the  main  hall 
by  marble  ones  has  already  made  progress.  The  bust  of  Dr.  Jacob 
Bigelow  has  been  reproduced  in  marble,  through  the  generosity  of 
Dr.  W.  Sturgis  Bigelow,  and  that  of  Dr.  John  C.  Warren  from  a 
fund  in  Professor  Warren's  possession.  Two  other  busts  are  also 
in  the  sculptor's  hands. 

Many  specimens  have  been  added  during  the  year,  but  the  most 
valuable  is  a  unique  collection  of  casts  taken  from  cases  of  leprosy 
by  the  late  Dr.  Frank  R.  Day,  of  Honolulu,  and  deposited  by 
Mrs.  Day. 

The  Museum  has  been  open  to  the  public  daily  during  the  School 
terms,  and  during  vacation  to  any  properly  interested  person  upon 
application.  The  number  of  students  and  visitors  has  been  a  very 
large  one,  and  greatly  in  excess  of  any  previous  year. 

Proctor  Fund  for  the  Study  of  Chronic  Diseases.  —  In  January, 
1903, 150,000  was  received  from  the  estate  of  Miss  Ellen  Proctor  of 
Brookline,  the  income  of  which  was  "  to  be  devoted  to  the  care  in  a 
hospital,  or  hospitals,  of  persons  afflicted  with  chronic  diseases,  and 
to  investigations  into  the  nature  and  treatment  of  the  same;  the 
special  disposition  of  the  income  of  said  fund  to  be  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  heads  of  the  departments  of  Theory  and  Practice,  Clinical 
Medicine,  and  Pathology  in  the  Harvard  Medical  School." 

In  the  year  1903-04  appropriations  were  recommended  as  follows : 
To  the  Division  of  Surgery,  to  spend  in  the  study  of  arthritis  defor- 
mans ;  to  Dr.  A.  H.  Wentworth,  to  enable  him  to  investigate  the 
subject  of  infantile  metabolism,  and  to  Dr.  E.  P.  Joslin,  to  be  used 
in  the  study  of  cancer  of  the  pylorus. 

In  the  year  1904-05  appropriations  were  recommended  to  Dr.  P.  A. 
Lewis  for  the  purpose  of  an  histological  and  experimental  study  of 
arteriosclerosis ;  to  Mr.  F.  H.  McCrudden,  for  investigations  of 
metabolism  in  osteo-malacia  and  for  the  determination  of  the  phos- 
phorus and  sulphur  in  the  food,  urine  and  faeces;  to  Dr.  J.  H. 
Pratt,  for  the  study  of  the  diagnostic  value  of  the  abnormal  meta- 
bolism of  fats. 
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In  1905-06  appropriations  were  recommended  to  Dr.  H.  J.  Hall 
to  be  utilized  in  the  investigation  of  the  treatment  of  neurasthenia  by 
grided  and  progressive  manual  occupations ;  to  Dr.  H.  A.  Christian, 
to  enable  him  to  pursue  investigations  ou  chronic  disease  at  the 
ILasuchosetts  General  Hospital ;  to  Professor  W.  T.  Councilman, 
to  promote  the  study  of  the  pathology  of  the  arterial  system,  includ- 
ing arteriosclerosis ;  to  Mr.  F.  H.  McCrudden,  in  continuance  of  his 
wort  on  osteomalacia  and  on  the  methods  of  analysis  in  metabolism 
experiments. 

Id  1906-07  appropriations  were  made  to  Dr.  H.  A.  Christian  and 
to  Mr.  F.  H.  McCrudden  to  enable  them  to  continue  their  investiga- 
tions begun  in  the  previous  year.  Appropriations  were  recommended 
iho  to  Dr.  F.  P.  Gay,  to  carry  on  researches  in  serum  pathology ; 
to  Dr.  E.  E.  Southard,  to  investigate  certain  chronic  diseases  of  the 
nervous  system;  to  Dr.  M.  Bdhm,  to  study  special  deformities  in 
children ;  to  Dr.  A.  H.  Wentworth,  in  pursuance  of  his  studies  of 
infantile  atrophy,  and  to  Dr.  W.  Tiles  ton,  to  enable  him  to  carry 
on  investigations  of  chronic  disease  at  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital.  The  results  of  these  investigations  have  been  published 
■«  follows :  — 

Die  numerische  variation  des  Menschlichen  Rumpfskeletts.  By  Dr. 
U.  Bonn.  Zeiischrift  fur  Orthopddische  Ckirurgie  eimchl.  Heilgymnasttk 
mdltassage,  1907,  XIX,  1./2.  Heft. 

A  consideration  of  the  etiology  and  dietetic  treatment  of  infantile 
atrophy.  By  Dr.  A.  H.  Wektwokth.  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Aaoeiaium,  August  36,  1905. 

A  study  of  the  metabolism  of  atrophic  infanta  and  children.  By  Dr. 
A.  H.  Weniwoeth.  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  Sep- 
tember 9,  1905.  (The  Dalton  Prize  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
wu  swarded  for  this  essay.) 

The  composition  of  bone  hi  osteo-malacia.  By  Mr.  F.  H.  McChuddbn. 
American  Journal  of  Physiology,  September  1,  1906. 

The  effect  of  castration  on  the  metabolism  in  oeteo-malacia.  By  Mr. 
F.  H.  McCrudden.    American  Journal  of  Physiology,  November  1,  1H06. 

On  aeram  anaphylaxis  in  the  guinea-pig.  By  Drs.  F.  P.  Gat  and 
&-  E.  Sovtbakd.     Journal  of  Medical  Research,  May,  1907. 

**■  H.  A.  Christian  has  published  several  articles  the  titles  of 
whioh  ate  given  under  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Theory  and 
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The  Scholarships  and  Fellowships  were  awarded  as  follows :  — 


Joseph  Pearson  Oliver  Scholarship, 
Barringer  Scholarship,  No.  1, 
Isaac  Sweetser  Scholarship, 
Claudius  H.  Jones    " 
Hilton  " 

Bartinger  "  No.  2, 

Alfred  Honner  Linder  Scholarship, 
Eveleth  " 


Edward  Wiggleiworth 
Charles  B.  Porter 
John  Thomson  Taylor 
Lucius  F.  BiUtngi 
Orlando  W.  Doe 
Charlea  Pratt  Strong 
David  William  I  Cheever 
Lewis  and  Harriet  Harden 


Anonymous  Gift, 


(I) 


C.  I.  Balcom,  A.B., 

'.  R.  Clark,  A.B., 

..  ft".  Bortree,  A.B., 

?.  O.  Weit,  S.B., 

1.  J.  Shanghnessy,  A.B., 

I.  V.  Hendricks,  S.B., 
I.  A.  McDonald,  Ph.B., 
V.  3.  C.  Sharpe,  A.B., 
I.  C.  Hnnt,  A.B., 
.  E.  Overlander,  Ph.B., 
{.  8.  Kilgore,  S.B., 
I.  Morrison,  A.B., 

I.  A.  Howard,  Ph.B., 
t.  S.  Bernstein,  A.B., 
{.  D.  Bond,  A.B., 
'.  P.  Leake,  A.B., 
!.  W.  Waddell,  A.B., 
.  Oerber,  A.B., 
).  W.  8.  lata,  A.B., 
'..  E.  Welker,  Ph.B., 
I.  H.  Smith,  A.B., 
IL.  H.  Neill,  A.B., 
l.T.  Brant,  A.B., 
1.  T.  Congdon,  A.B., 


The  George  Cheyne  Shattuck  Fellowship  was  awarded  Wilder 
Tlleston,  A.B.,  M.D.,  (or  a  study  of  passive  hyperemia  of  the  lung 
and  tuberculosis. 

The  Charles  Eliot  Ware  Fellowship  was  awarded  Francis  H. 
MoCrudden,  S.B.,  for  a  study  of  the  effect  of  castration  on  the 
metabolism. 

The  John  Ware  Fellowship  was  awarded  Henry  A.  Christian,  A.M., 
M.D.,  for  a  study  of  the  cause  of  a  positive  agglutination  reaction  in 
icterus,  and  a  critical  estimate  of  the  specific  gravity  fermentation 
method  of  quantitating  sugar  in  diabetic  urine. 

The  statistics  of  the  School  will  be  found  in  the  following  tables : 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION,    1906-07. 
FIRST   TEAE. 

Anatomy.  —  Professor  T.  Dwight,  Demonstrator  Wabkiw,  Assistant 
Fnoo,  Assistant  HoBBBB,  Instructor  DAVIS,  Assistant  Butler, 
Assistant  Mabcy,  Assistant  WadswortH,  Assistant  Chjtbvkh,  Assis- 
tant Binnrt,  Assistant  Scanhell,  Assistant  Robinson. 

PhjeioioKy.  —  Professor  W.  T.  Poktek,  Professor  Cannon,  Instructor 
Mahtim,  Instructor  Auer. 

CompsiatiTe  Anatomy.  —  Professor  Minot,  Asst.  Professor  Lewis, 
Demonstrator  Bbbkeh,  Teaching  Fellow  Terry,  Instructor  Shepard, 
Austin  Teaching  Fellow  Thtno. 

Biological  Chemistry.  —  Instructor  Alsbebo,  Instrnctor  Henderson, 
Assistant  Black,  Assistant  McCkl'ddew. 

SECOND  TEAR. 

Bacteriology.  —  Professor  F.hhht,  Assistant  Paoe,  Assistant  Pbbry,  As- 
sistant Wobthinoton,  Assistant  Palbbby,  Assistant  Evbrbtt, 
Austin  Teaching  Fellow  Frothtnobam. 

Pathology  said  Pathological  Anatomy.  —  Professor  Councilman,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Mallort,  Asst.  Professor  Nichols,  Asst.  Professor 
W bight.  Instrnctor  Wolbach,  Asst.  Professor  Southard,  Assistant 
Ttzzbh,  Assistant  Adams,  Assistant  Robertson. 

Comparative  Pathology.  —  Professor  T.  Smith,  Instrnctor  Wolbach, 
Assistant  Robertson,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  Lewis. 

Hygiene.  —  Asst.  Professor  Harrington,  Assistant  Maqxath. 

Theory  and  Practice.  —  Professor  Frez,  Instructor  Cutler,  Assistant 
Store,  Instrnctor  Joslih,  Instrnctor  Christian,  Instrnctor  Hbwbs, 
Assistant  White,  Assistant  Badger,  Assistant  Pbatt. 

Clinical  Medicine.  —  Professor  Sbattocs,  Asst.  Professor  Se abb,  Instruc- 
tor Vicbzbt,  Assistant  J.  M.  Jackson,  Instructor  Cabot,  Instrnctor 
H.  Jackson,  Assistant  Robrt,  Assistant  Locks,  Assistant  Lobd. 

Surgery.  —  Professor  Warren,  Professor  Richabdson,  Professor  Bob- 
>sll,  Asst.  Professor  Nichols,  Instructor  Lothbof,  Instrnctor  J.  B . 
But*. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

"•erspenSes. —  Prof  essor  Pfabf,  Instructor  Tt roue,  Assistant  Lloyd. 
■™**<J  sad  Practice  of  Medicine.  —  Professor  Fitz,  Instrnctor  Cutler, 
Assistant   Stone,    Instrnctor   Joslin,    Assistant   White,    Assistant 
BiDc.Pa,  Assistant  Pbatt. 
0*tt*Bies.~  Professor  W.  L.  Richardson,  Associate  Professor  C.  M. 
Gum,  instructor  Newell,  Assistant  Swain,  Assistant  Friedman, 
Aj""sM  Torbbrt. 
OWfatJ- Professor  Blake. 

Ojkttalmoingy — Asst.  Professor  Standi  bh,  Instructor  Jack,  Instructor 
Qc«bisbosb,  Assistant  Clap,  Assistant  Spalding,  Assistant  Has- 
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Laryngology.  —  Asst.  Professor  Coolidqe,  Instructor  Cobb,  Assistant 
Clark,  Assistant  Goodai  e,  Assistant  Moshbr,  AaaiKtjuit  Coffin. 

Syphilis.  —  Asst.  Profeasor  Post,  Assistant  C.  M.  Smith. 

Clinical  Obstetrics.  —  Professor  W.  L.  Richardson,  Associate  Professor 
C.  M.  Green,  Instructor  Newell,  Assistant  Swain,  Assistant  Fried- 
man, Assistant  Tobbebt. 

Dermatology.  —  Asst.    Professor   Bowbn,    Assistant    Towlb,    Assistant 

Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System.  —  Professor  Putnam,  Assistant  Watrb- 

Pediatrics.  —  Professor  Botch,  Asst.  Professor  McCollom,  Clinical 
Instructor  Craioin,  Assistant  Professor  Morsb,  Assistant  Ladd, 
Assistant  Dunn. 

Psychiatry.  —  Instructor  Cowleb. 

Gynaecology.  —  Associate  Professor  Green,  Assistant  Stores,  Instructor 
Newell,  Assistant  Yousn. 

Surgery  and  Clinical  Surgery.  —  Professor  Warrbv,  Professor  M.  H. 
Richabdson,  Professor  Bdrsbll,  Professor  Bradford,  Instructor 
Thorndikz,  Instructor  Lothrop,  Lectnrer  Gat,  Lecturer  Monks, 
Assistant  Letnd,  Assistant  Batch,  Assistant  Cbandon,  Instructor 
Porter,  Lecturer  Harbjngton,  Assistant  Codman. 

Genitourinary  Surgery. — Lecturer  Watson,  Instructor  Thorndize. 

Clinical  Medicine.  —  Professor  Shattcok,  Asst.  Professor  Seabs,  As- 
sistant Bartol,  Instructor  H.  Jackson. 


The  following  elective  work  was  done  by  the  students  of  the  fourth 
year,  under  the  supervision  of  the  heads  of  Departments  :  — 


NllMBEB    OF    HaLT-CoOBSEE 

Anatomy 4! 

Comparative  Anatomy  .....  0 

Embryology 0 

Histology 0 

Physiology 8 

Comparative  Physiology  ....  0 

Biochemistry 3 

Bacteriology 0 

Pathology 6 

Neuropathology S 

Hygiene 6 

Clinical  Medicine 108 

Theory  and  Practice 38 

Clinical  Pathology 2 


.  for  1906-07, 

Pediatrics 

Clinical  Surgical  Pathology 

Surgery 

Genito-Urinary  Surgery   .   . 

Orthopedics 

Surgical  Pathology    .... 

Obstetric 

Gynaecology 

Dermatology  and  Syphilis    . 
Neurology  and  Psychiatry    . 

Ophthalmology 

Otology 

Laryngology 
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GENERAL   STATISTICS   OF  THE   SCHOOL. 
New  matriculants 91 


The  whole  number  of  student!  in  attendance  :  - 
In  courses  for  graduates  .... 

Fourth  Class 

Third  Class 

Second  Class 

First  Class 

Special  Student 

Total 

Applicants  for  Degree  (February)    .   . 
Applicants  for  Degree  (June)    .... 


Of  the  71  students  who  receired  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  16  received 
the  degree  cum  Caude. 
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In  the  Graduate  Courses  the  individual  student  did  not  take  as 
many  different  courses  as  formerly,  because  the  courses  are  much 
longer  and  more  thorough. 

In  the  Summer  Courses  there  was  a  slight  increase  in  the  number 
of  students.  A  considerable  falling  off  would  not  have  been  surpris- 
ing, in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  attendance  a  year  ago  was  notably 
increased  by  many  men  who  came  to  Boston  to  attend  the  sessions 
of  the  American  Medical  Association  and  stayed  over  for  the  summer 
courses  in  medicine. 

A  study  of  the  different  summer  courses  for  the  past  four  years 
shows  that  the  number  of  laboratory  courses  taken  has  steadily 
decreased,  while  the  number  of  clinical  courses  attended  has  rapidly 
increased.  In  1904  the  number  of  laboratory  courses  taken  was  60J, 
and  clinical  courses,  116j.  The  past  year,  1907,  the  record  shows 
52  laboratory  courses  taken,  and  229  J  clinical  courses. 

WILLIAM   L.  RICHARDSON,  Dean. 
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To  the  President  of  the  University  :  — 

Sib,  —  As  Dean  of  the  Dental  School  I  have  the  honor  to  submit 
the  following  report  for  the  academic  year  1906-07. 

The  number  of  students  enrolled  was  65,  divided  as  follows  :  — 

Poat-Gradnate  student 1 

Third-year  students      ST 

Second-year  students 16 

Pint-year  students 21 


There  were  twenty-six  candidates  for  the  degree  in  June,  five  of 
whom  failed  in  the  final  examinations,  leaving  a  graduating  class  of 
twenty-one,  two  of  whom  received  the  degree  cum  laude. 

Instruction  was  given  as  follows :  — 

Anatomy.  —  Professor  T.  Dwigkt,  Demonstrator  Wabrek,  Assistants  Flaoo, 
Mosher,  Butler,  Marcy,  Da  na,  Wadjwobth,  Chbbvbr,  Bins  by, 
ScisxEu,  and  Robinson.     424  hours. 

Physiology. —  Professor  Cissus.  Instructors  Mabtjs  and  Ansa.     348  honrs. 

Comparative  Anatomy.  —  Professor  Mivot,  Asst.  Professor  Lewis,  Demon- 
strator Brrmkr,  Teaching  Fellow  Teeiiy,  Austiu  Teaching  Fellow  Turns. 
253  hours. 

Physiological  and  Dental  Chemistry.  —  Austin  Teaching  Fellow   Smith.    802 

Bacteriology.— Professor  H.C.Ebkst,  Assistants  Paob.Worthjngton,  Palfeu, 
Pihrt,  and  Everett,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  Frothihoham.    160  hours. 

Materia  Medic*  and  Therapeutics.  — Professor  E.  C  Batons,  82  lectures. 

Dental  Pathology.  —  Professor  C.  A.  Brackett,  82  lectures;  Instructor  Hop- 
kins, 6  lectures. 

Neurology.  —  Instructor  Taylor.     4  lectures. 

Crown  and  Bridge  Work.  —  Assistant  Professor  Cooke,  S2  lectures ;  Assistant 
Professor  Cooks,  Instructors  Eldhed  and  Estabrooxb.     96  hours. 

Mechanical  Dentistry  and  Orthodontia.  —  Professor  E.  H.  Smith,     32  lectures. 

Orthodontia.  —  Professor  E.  H.  Smith,  Instructors  Baker  and  Howe.  96 
hours.     Instructor  Hows,  64  conferences. 

Mechanical  Dentistry  and  Orthodontia,  Juniors. — Instructor  Baker.   10  lecture*. 

Mechanical  Dentistry.  —  Clinical  Instructor  J.  D.  Dickinson.     16  hours. 

Mechanical  Dentistry,  Laboratory,  Seniors.  —  Demonstrator  Cross,  Instructors 
Haplrt,  Hatdek,  L.  A.  Roqbbs,  Chute,  Haley,  Clarke,  Gallahub,  and 
Popk.     496  hours. 
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Mechanical  Dentistry,  Laboratory,  Juniors. —  Demonstrator  Cross,  Instructors' 
Davis,  Lamolrt,  Dort,  Weston,  Eamrb,  and  Fubhish,  Assistant  Kazak- 
jiak.     B44  hours. 

Anatomical  Articulation,  Mechanical  Treatment  of  Fractured  Jaws,  Cleft  Palate, 
and  other  Deformities.  —  Demonstrator  Cross.     SI  lectures. 

Extracting  and  Anaesthesia.  —  Instructors  Farbihotoh,  Hart,  Makstoit, 
SquAHBDBlQB,  O'Bbiks,  Stone,  and  Tisbler.     477  hours. 

Continuous  Gum  and  Porcelain  Inlay  Work  and  Carving  Teeth.  —  Clinical 
Lecturer  Stoddard,  18  lectures  and  demonstrations,  16  clinics;  Instructor 
HoPFATT,  4  clinical  lectures,  8  demonstrations. 

Operative  Dentistry,  Seniors.  —  Professor  Potter.     32  lectures. 

Operative  Dentistry,  Juniors.  —  Instructor  Dill.     38  lectures. 

Operative  Dentistry,  Samaritan  Hospital. — Instructor  Rogers.     16  clinics. 

Operative  Dentistry,  Infirmary,  Seniors.  —  Demonstrator  Writs,  Instructors 
Blaudbll,  Fdrfbt,  Paul,  Stahlbt,  and  Elliott.    634  hours. 

Operative  Dentistry,  Infirmary,  Juniors. — Demonstrator  Wtmas,  Instructors 
Dill,  Littio,  Whitehill,  Pose,  and  Chop  well.     403  hours. 

Oral  Surgery.  — Instructor  Siihhak.     6  lectures  ;  82  clinics. 

Syphilis.  —  Instructor  C.  Morton  Smith.     6  lectures  and  clinic*. 

Surgical  Pathology  and  Surgery.  —  Lecturer  Monks,  11  lectures  and  demonstra- 
tions; Instructor  Bums,  9  clinics  at  the  Boston  City  Hospital. 


The  work  of  the  School  is  shown  in  the  following  tables :  — 

OPERATIVE  DEPAETMBNT. 

No.  of  patients  treated 6,772 

treatments  of  teeth  and  gums 1,867 

sets  of  teeth  cleansed T8T 

operations 12,380 

fillings  — gold 1,M4 

ii            amalgam 1,671 

"           cement 681 

"           guttapercha 1,570 


Surgical  Clinics;. 


No.  of  cases  of  necrosis 


antrum  disease 

cleft  palate 

impacted  teeth 

growth  on  lips 

plastic  operation 

stomatitis 

ulcerated  stomatitis 

refracturing  of  the  mandible  . 
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MECHANICAL   DEPARTMENT. 
Service  to  Patients. 

No.  of  patients  treated 1,226 

"      set*  of  artificial  teeth 159 

"           "            "          "     repaired 130 

"      partial  sets  of  artificial  teeth 199 

Pbactick  Woek. 
No.  of  specimen  plates 131 

INLAY   WORK. 
Service  to  Patients. 

No.  of  porcelain  inlays 91 

"     gold  inlays 34 

"      porcelain  tips 18 

Practice  Work. 
No.  of  porcelain  inlays 86 

FRACTURED  JAWS. 
Service  to  Patients. 

No.  of  cases 85 

"      appliances 27 


ARTIFICIAL   PALATES. 
Service  to  Patients. 

No.  of  eleft  palates 

"      obturators  

"      cleft  palate  appliances 

ORTHODONTIA. 

Servick  to  Patients. 

No.  of  patients  treated  for  irregularities  of  the  te 
"      appliances 

"      articulated  models  of  regulnting  coses  . 

Practice  Work. 
No.  of  articulated  models  of  regulating  eases    . 
"      appliances 
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CROWN   AND   BRIDGE   WORK. 
Service  to  Patjbkts. 

No.  of  crowns  and  caps 147 

"       crowns  repaired 25 

"      pieces  of  bridge  work 48 

"            "                "            repaired 15 

Practice  Work. 

No.  of  crowns  and  cap* 76 

"      bridgei 46 

"      carved  teeth  models 6 

On  Saturday  afternoons  during  January,  February,  and  March 
special  clinical  instruction  was  given  to  third-year  students  as 
follows :  — 


Dr.  Forrest  G.  Eddt,  Providence. 

Dr.  Henrt  W.  Gillett,  New  York. 

Dr.  Henrt  7.  Libbt. 

Dr.  Jean  J.  Loizead. 

Dr.  Nbt>  A.  Stanley,  New  Bedford. 


Treatment  of  Pyorrhea  Alveolaris. 

An  approximal  Gold  Filling  in  a  bicuspid. 

Welding  of  Gold  by  Burnishing. 

A  solid  gold  inlay. 

An  approximal  bicuspid  gold  filling, 


Summer  School. 

The  Summer  School  was  attended  by  twenty  men ;  fourteen  from 
Massachusetts,  and  one  from  each  of  the  following  places :  New 
York,  South  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  California,  Portugal,  and 
West  Australia. 

Instruction  was  given  as  follows :  — 

Orthodontia.  —  Professor   E.  H.   Smith,    1    lecture;    Instructors    Bakbk    and 

Howes,  2  hours. 
Anatomical  Articulation,  Maxillary  Fractures,  Artificial  Palates,  and  Prosthetic 

Work.  —  Demonstrator  Cross,  lectures  and  demonstrations,  11  hours. 
Porcelain  and  Gold  Inlays.  —  Clinical  Lecturer  Stoddard,  lectures  and  clinics, 

4  hours;  Instructor  Hidi.hi,  clinical  demonstrations,  4  hours;  Dr.  Hove- 

btadt,  clinics  and  demonstrations,  6  honrs. 
Porcelain  Crowns.  —  Instructor  Stahlbt,  demonstrations,  1  hour. 
Carving  Teeth.  —  Instructor  Moffatt,  demonstrations,  8  hours. 
Crown  and  Bridge  Work.  —  Assistant  Professor  Cooke,  lectures  and  clinics, 

2  hours ;  Instructor  Est abrookb,  demonstrations,  7  hours. 
Operative    Dentistry.  —  Instructor   Stahlbt,    Prophylaxis,    lecture,   1    hoar; 

Instructor  Elliott,   Combination  Fillings,   lectures  and  clinics,  4  hours; 

Instructor  Blaisdell,  Non-Cohesive  Work  and  Pressure  Anaesthesia,  clinic 

and  demonstrations,  4  honrs. 
Extracting  and  Anaesthesia.  —  Professor  Potter,  clinics,  8  hours;   Instructor 

Sqdarrbrios,  clinics,  S  honrs. 
Materia  Medica.  —  Professor  Briggs,  lectures,  2  hours. 
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bwrtii  Chemistry.  —  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  Smith,  lecture,  2  hours.     Also  * 
ranne  in  General  Chemistry  and  Qualitative  Analysts,  175  hours. 
Hrarologj.  —  Instructor  Tatlos,  lecture,  1  hour. 
Onl  Surgery.  —  Instructor  Hhchan,  clinic,  2  hours. 
Syphilis.  —  Instructor  C.  Morton  Smith,  M.D.,  lectures  and  clinics,  I  hours. 

Id  addition  to  the  above,  several  private  offices  were  thrown  open 
to  the  students  and  special  conferences  held  at  specified  times  as 
Mows:  — 

Dr.  Buqiib  II.  Smith.  Prosthetic  Restoration . 

Dr.  William  H.  Potts*.  Care  and  Sterilization  of  Instruments. 

Dr.  Hxiar  F.  Hamilton.  Gold  Inlays. 

Dt.  Uiimr  W .  Hardy.  Prophylaiii. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  C.  Morton  Smith,  M.D.,  was 
appointed  Instructor  in  Syphilis  and  gave  a  most  interesting  and 
valuable  course  with  special  clinical  demonstrations.  Patients 
afflicted  with  this  disease  were  brought  to  the  infirmary  and  the 
students  were  taught  to  recognize  the  various  syphilitic  lesions  fre- 
quently found  in  ttie  mouth  and  about  the  lips. 

H.  Carlton  Smith,  Ph.G.,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Dental 
Chemistry,  continued  his  research  work  with  fruit  juices  and  saliva. 
He  prepared  several  boxes  of  chemicals  to  be  used  by  the  dentists 
for  the  examination  of  saliva,  and  distributed  them  among  practi- 
tioners. A  circular  letter  was  sent  with  each  equipment,  explaining 
its  use  and  the  importance  of  such  investigations.  Mr.  Smith  also 
read  papers  before  several  societies  and  gave  demonstrations  of  our 
raethotl  of  teaching  Applied  Dental  Chemistry. 

On  June  6, 1907,  Professor  Potter  read  a  paper  before  the  section 
of  Stomatology  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  on  a  case  of 
Epidermoid  Carcinoma  of  the  Inferior  Maxilla. 

Professor  Potter  continued  in  charge  of  the 'work  of  the  examina- 
tion of  the  teeth  of  the  pupils  of  the  Pierce  School  in  Brookline,  and, 
in  conjunction  with  Dr.  William  R.  Woodbury,  prepared  a  catechism 
on  the  care  of  the  teeth,  which  was  distributed  among  the  poor  of 
Boston  and  Brookline. 

February  6,  1907,  Professor  Brigga  read  a  paper  before  the 
American  Academy  of  Dental  Science  on  the  Management  of  a 
Dental  Practice. 

During  the  year  Demonstrator  Cross  gave  clinics  on  Anatomical 
Articulation  before  the  following  societies: — Maiden  Dental  Society, 
Maiden,  Mass. ;  Massachusetts  Dental  Society,  Boston ;  First  Dis- 
trict Dental  Society,  New  York. 
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December  20,  1906,  Instructor  Gallahue  gave  a  lecture  on  Dental 
Materia  Medica  before  the  Harvard  Od  on  to  logical  Society,  Boston. 

The  Administrative  Board,  during  the  winter,  gave  a  series  of 
social  gatherings  at  the  School  to  which  the  student  body  and 
teachers  were  invited.  At  each  meeting  there  was  a  short  talk  on 
some  topic  of  general  interest,  followed  by  music  and  a  light  lunch. 
The  object  of  these  meetings  was  to  bring  the  students  and  teachers 
together  and  to  foster  a  spirit  of  loyalty  to  the  ideals  of  the  School. 

The  loss  in  the  number  of  students  during  the  past  two  years  is, 
I  think,  largely  due  to  our  advanced  entrance  requirements.  Our 
old,  unattractive  building,  however,  is  a  constant  and  increasing 
menace  to  the  prosperity  of  the  School.  I  firmly  believe  that  we 
have  reached  the  bottom  of  our  decline  and  are  slowly  recovering 
from  the  effects  of  our  increased  requirements,  and  that  with  a  new 
building  the  number  of  students  would  rapidly  increase. 

EUGENE  H.  SMITH,  Dtan. 
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To  the  President  of  thi  University  :  — 

3m, — I  respectfully  submit  the  following  report  on  the  Bussey 
Institution  for  the  year  1906-07. 

Forty-four  students  were  registered  at  the  Bussey  Institution  in 
the  academic  year  1906—07.  This  registration  was  larger  than  any 
that  had  occurred  in  any  one  year  since  the  establishment  of  the 
School  and  was  naturally  the  cause  of  great  encouragement  to  the 
Instructors.  In  the  previous  year  (1905-06)  the  registration  was 
twenty-seven,  and  in  1904-05  it  was  twenty- three.  As  was  to  be 
expected,  perhaps,  in  so  large  a  number  of  candidates  there  was  a 
tinge  of  disappointment  in  the  fact  that  a  few  of  the  newcomers 
turned  out  to  be  not  wholly  desirable  additions  to  the  Class.  In  any 
event,  however,  the  proportion  of  undesirables  was  so  small  that 
their  existence  hardly  needs  to  be  mentioned  except  as  an  item  of 
history  relating  to  the  growth  of  the  School. 

Actually,  thirty-seven  of  the  enrolled  men  were  proper,  profes- 
sional students  of  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  subjects,  while 
there  were  no  more  than  seven  in  the  list  who  were  neither  profes- 
sional, studious,  or  legitimate  in  any  sense.  These  men  had  sought 
to  connect  themselves  with  the  University,  for  social  ends,  by  a  loose 
attachment  to  one  of  its  Departments.  After  satisfying  themselves 
that  they  were  in  a  false  and  unprofitable  position,  they  gradually 
withdrew  from  the  School  to  the  advantage  of  all  concerned.  It  is  a 
satisfaction  to  know  that  it  will  be  easy  henceforth  to  prevent  any 
trouble  such  as  this,  now  that  the  possibility  of  its  existence  is 
recognized  and  understood. 

In  addition  to  the  Bussey  students  proper,  sixteen  students  in 
Landscape  Architecture,  enrolled  at  Cambridge,  came  to  the  Bussey 
Institution  as  guests  on  stated  days  to  attend  lectures  on  Horticulture. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Agricultural  Science  was  conferred  upon 
six  men  at  Commencement. 

Methodical  courses  of  instruction  in  Agriculture,  Horticulture, 
Cattle  Breeding,  Cattle  Feeding,  Dairying,  Agricultural  Natural 
History,  Botany  and  Practical  Work  in  the  Greenhouses,  Agri- 
cultural Chemistry,  Qualitative  Chemical  Analysis,  Trigonometry, 
Land  Surveying  and  Rural  Construction  were  given  by  Messrs. 
Watson,  Morse,  Paige,  Clarke,  Dillingham,  Boblnette,  Shedd,  and 
Storer,  throughout  the  year. 

F.  H.  STORER,  Dean. 
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To  the  President  op  the  University  :  — 

Sib,  —  I  beg  to  submit  this,  my  tenth  annual  report  on  the  Library, 
covering  the  year  1906-07. 

The  chief  event  of  the  year  has  been  the  construction  of  a  two* 
story  addition  along  the  north  side  of  the  east  stack.  The  concrete 
foundations  were  laid  late  in  the  autumn  of  1906  ;  work  was  resumed 
early  in  the  spring  of  1907 ;  and,  by  the  middle  of  the  summer,  the 
builders  were  ready  to  throw  together  the  new  part  and  the  old  by 
removing  the  outside  wall  of  the  old  delivery  room  and  by  cutting 
doors  in  other  parts  of  the  building.  The  impending  changes  in  the 
delivery  room  made  it  necessary  to  close  the  Library  for  four  weeks, 
from  August  12  (after  the  end  of  the  Summer  School  session)  to 
September  7,  —  tbe  first  time  the  Library  has  been  closed  in  more 
than  thirty  years.  By  means  of  printed  notices  addressed  to  other 
libraries  and  institutions,  I  tried  to  forewarn  scholars  in  the  spring 
that  this  Library  would  not  be  accessible  during  a  part  of  the  sum- 
mer, but  in  spite  of  this,  a  number  of  professors  and  students  from 
other  places  appeared,  whose  expected  summer's  work  would  have 
been  seriously  blocked  by  their  being  shut  out  of  the  Library,  and  in 
several  cases  admission  to  the  book-stack  was  granted  during  the 
period  of  the  Library's  closure.  At  the  closing  of  the  Library,  those 
who  had  been  working  here  were  permitted  to  borrow  all  the  books 
they  could  profitably  use  outside,  and  during  the  four  weeks  books 
were  constantly  being  sent  out  by  mail  or  express  in  response  to 
requests  received  through  the  postofiBce.  In  this  way  the  incon- 
venience was  minimized  bo  far  as  possible. 

The  improvement  in  the  delivery  room  is  even  greater  than  was 
expected.  For  the  first  time  the  Library  greets  the  visitor  with  an 
appearance  of  some  dignity  and  amplitude.  The  old  delivery  counter 
has  been  cleared  away,  giving  abundant  space  for  passing  back  and 
forth  and  for  consulting  the  catalogues.  A  new  catalogue  case 
against  the  east  wall  has  permitted  an  expansion  of  the  catalogue, 
and  this  in  itself  tends  to  diminish  any  crowding  among  those  who 
use  it.  The  repainting  of  the  walls  of  this  part  of  the  room  has 
made  the  light  even  better  than  before,  in  spite  of  the  twenty-five 
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feet  added  beyond  the  old  windows  on  the  north.  The  new  delivery 
desk  is  placed  in  the  new  part  of  the  room  directly  opposite  the 
entrance,  and  is  far  enough  from  the  back  wall  (which  is  completely 
filled  by  broad,  high  windows)  to  give  convenient  space  for  the 
carrying  of  books  back  and  forth,  the  opening  of  bundles,  sorting 
of  mail,  and  checking  of  periodicals,  for  the  work-table  of  the  record- 
ing clerks,  and  for  the  desk  of  the  Superintendent.  The  work  of 
recording  or  charging  loans  has  been  lightened  and  expedited  by  a 
counter  holding  a  row  of  twelve  sliding  trays,  any  one  of  which 
can  be  easily  brought  within  reach  of  the  clerk  as  she  sits  before 
her  desk. 

The  other  rooms  in  the  addition  are  not  quite  completed,  owing  to 
various  unforeseen  delays,  but  they  promise  to  be  admirably  adapted 
to  the  uses  for  which  they  are  intended.  I  have  had  the  satisfaction 
of  planning  the  disposition  of  every  foot  of  floor  space  and  wall 
space,  and  have  aimed  at  practical  efficiency  in  every  detail. 

Opening  from  the  delivery  room  is  a  small  reference  and  reading 
room,  with  two  generous  tables  and  shelving  on  both  side  walls.  On 
one  aide  of  the  room  will  be  bibliographical  reference  books  such  as 
finpplement  the  subject  catalogue  ;  on  the  other  side  a  few  encyclo- 
paedias, biographical  dictionaries,  and  other  general  books  of  refer- 
ence, such  as  have  been  found  especially  useful  to  inquirers  in  the 
delivery  room  and  to  members  of  the  library  staff,  but  the  chief 
collection  of  reference  books  still  remains  in  tbe  reading  room  up- 
stairs. Here  also  is  a  case  of  twenty-four  drawers  for  the  use  of 
professors  who  wish  to  have  a  place  in  the  Library  where  they  can 
leave  books  and  papers  under  lock  and  key.  The  greater  part  of 
these  drawers  are  already  assigned.  For  many  years  we  have  placed 
on  open  shelves  in  the  delivery  room  the  more  interesting  of  the  new 
accessions,  in  order  that  they  may  be  seen,  examined,  and  borrowed 
with  the  least  possible  formality.  In  this  reference  room  we  now 
expect  to  place  on  view  for  at  least  a  week  everything  that  comes 
into  tbe  library  —  books,  pamphlets,  and  annual  reports,  and  even 
periodicala  and  society  transactions,  except  such  as  are  ordinarily 
kept  in  the  periodical  alcove  in  the  reading  room.  By  looking  over 
the  books  and  pamphlets  placed  on  these  shelves  once  a  week,  a 
reader  will  be  able  to  keep  track  of  everything  added  to  the  Library. 

The  next  room,  opening  out  of  the  reference  room,  will  be  used  by 
members  of  tbe  catalogue  department,  desks  for  six  persons  being 
provided.  Shelves  and  cupboards  along  the  walls  give  space  for 
some  reference  books  and  for  work  in  progress  or  waiting  to  be 
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The  third  room  will  be  known  as  the  collating  room  and  taken  the 
place  of  the  old  room  of  the  same  name  just  outside  the  librarian's 
office.  Here  all  the  counter  space  possible  is  provided  for  the  check- 
ing and  arrangement  of  large  invoices  of  books  received  from  abroad. 
Here  also  are  conveniences  for  pasting  in  the  bookplates  that  indi- 
cate the  source  (fund  or  gift)  of  each  book  added  to  the  Library. 
The  bookplates,  of  which  a  great  variety  are  naturally  in  use,  are 
kept  in  a  new  case  of  drawers  and  are  filed  on  edge  like  catalogue 
cards  and  in  alphabetical  sequence,  an  arrangement  far  more  com- 
pact  and  convenient  than  was  in  use  formerly.  The  fourth  and  last 
room  on  this  floor  will  be  occupied  by  the  shelf  department,  which 
has  now  for  some  years  been  encamped  in  an  alcove  of  the  west 
stack,  where  its  work  has  been  performed  under  cramped  conditions, 
and  where  it  has  itself  been  a  source  of  annoyance  to  readers  in  the 
stack.  Two  large  revolving  bookcases,  constructed  for  the  purpose, 
will  hold  most  of  the  shelf-lists  and  will  keep  them  easily  accessible 
to  the  two  assistants  who  use  them  most.  An  elevator  shaft,  con- 
necting all  floors  of  the  Library  except  the  topmost,  opens  both  into 
this  room  and  into  the  stack,  but  is  not  yet  provided  with  an  eleva- 
tor, the  hydraulic  elevator  as  planned  having  been  found  to  be 
impracticable  in  this  position,  and  one  run  by  electricity  being  too 
expensive  to  install. 

On  the  second  floor,  which  is  on  the  same  level  as  the  fourth  floor 
of  the  east  stack,  or  a  few  steps  above  the  level  of  the  general  read- 
ing room,  we  have  at  the  west  end,  opening  from  both  the  reading 
room  and  from  the  stack,  a  large  room  simply  but  handsomely 
finished  in  oak,  with  panelled  walls  and  oak  book-cases.  This  we 
shall  call  the  Treasure  Room,  and  here  will  be  collected  all  the  rare 
and  precious  volumes  which  have  to  be  kept  under  lock  and  key,  and 
which  most  be  used  under  proper  supervision.  Those  who  desire  to 
consult  these  books  will  accordingly  use  them  here,  instead  of  taking 
them  off  to  some  other  part  of  the  Library.  The  western  half  of  the 
room  is  kept  open  for  tables ;  in  the  eastern  half  floor  cases  project 
between  the  windows  from  the  outside  wall  and  at  corresponding 
intervals  from  the  opposite  inside  wall,  making  pleasant  alcoves  for 
quiet  study.  At  the  eastern  end,  there  is  to  be  a  series  of  twenty- 
three  sliding  cases  placed  one  in  front  of  and  directly  contiguous 
to  another,  the  ends  of  all  being  against  the  wall.  Each  case,  in 
order  to  make  its  contents  accessible,  must  be  rolled  out  from  between 
its  next  neighbors.  By  this  means  great  economy  in  storage  is  at- 
tained. We  may  say,  for  example,  that  while  ordinary  shelving 
would  give  us  a  mass  of  books  against  the  wall  perhaps  eight  inches 
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thick  (the  average  width  of  a  book),  this  gives  us  a  mass  of  books 
of  similar  extent  but  over  three  feet  thick,  each  case  being  a  little 
more  than  three  feet  in  length.  We  owe  the  suggestion  for  this 
method  of  construction  to  the  Bowdoin  College  Library,  where  Mr. 
Little  has  had  &  few  cases  in  his  office  built  on  a  similar  plan.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  the  plan  differs  radically  from  the  well  known  sliding 
cases  of  the  British  Museum.  Those  hang  in  the  broad  aisles  and 
are  pushed  from  one  aide  to  the  other  in  a  direction  at  right  angles 
to  their  length.  These  run  in  the  same  direction  as  their  length,  and 
when  not  in  use  form  a  solid  mass  against  the  wall.  It  is  to  be 
expected  that  the  plan  will  be  found  particularly  well  adapted  to  col* 
lections  such  as  are  to  be  kept  in  our  Treasure  Room, — that  is, 
to  books  not  in  frequent  use  and  of  anch  a  character  that  they 
should  be  protected  from  unauthorized  handling.  After  the  cases 
bire  been  well  tested  and  found  to  be  satisfactory,  I  shall  be  glad 
to  communicate  to  other  libraries  full  particulars  in  regard  to  details 
of  construction. 

The  other  cases  in  this  room  having  been  completed  before  the 
sliding  cases  were  finished,  I  was  glad  to  use  the  room  first  for  an 
exhibition  of  memorials  of  John  Harvard  and  his  contemporaries,  in 
connection  with  the  recent  celebration  of  the  three  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  Harvard's  birth.  Since  the  Library  takes  its  origin  from 
the  little  collection  bequeathed  by  John  Harvard,  it  was  fitting  that 
the  Library  should  take  some  part  in  the  celebration  of  his  birthday, 
*nd  should  attempt  to  display  whatever  might  throw  light  upon  the 
personality  and  environment  of  its  founder. 

A  list  of  his  books  is  fortunately  preserved  in  the  earliest  record 
book  of  the  College,  written  by  the  hand  of  the  first  President." 
Mr.  Potter  has  studied  carefully  the  brief  titles  of  this  rough  list, 
and  has  succeeded  in  identifying  a  large  proportion  of  them. 
Although  only  one,  or  at  most  two,  of  the  identical  volumes  be- 
queathed by  Harvard  survived  the  fire  of  1764,  and  have  come  down 
to  our  day,  it  wae  found  that  many  of  his  books  were  now  repre- 
sented by  other  copies  on  our  shelves.  By  drawing  from  these  and 
by  borrowing  from  the  Boston  Public  Library,  the  Boston  Athenaeum, 
*he  American  Antiquarian  Society,  the  Trinity  College  Library,  the 
Case  Library  of  the  Hartford  Theological  Seminary,  the  General 
Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  and  from  some  private  libraries, 
Mr.  Potter  was  able  to  bring  together  about  180  volumes  of  the  373 

'  PrinW  in  the  Library'*  Bibliographical  Contribution  no.  87,  1888 ;  A  few 
aetei  concerning  the  records  of  Harvard  College,  bj  Andrew  McFarland  Davit, 
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which  a  careful  examination  of  the  list  shows  was  about  the  number 
received  from  Harvard's  bequest.  The  collection  formed  one  of  the 
most  interesting  portions  of  the  exhibition.  Mr.  Potter  notes  the 
following  facte  In  regard  to  it :  — 

"Harvard's  library  was  mainly  theological.  About  seventy  per 
cent,  of  bis  whole  collection  may  be  classed  as  theology,  and  of  this, 
over  half  consisted  of  biblical  commentary  or  exegesis.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  there  were  several  Roman  Catholic  works,  and 
also  that  there  was  comparatively  little  religious  controversy.  In 
other  fields,  we  find  that  the  classics  are  represented  by  27  volumes, 
both  in  the  original  and  in  English  translation ;  grammars  and 
dictionaries  form  a  group  of  22  volumes  ;  half  a  dozen  volumes  may 
be  classed  as  science ;  logic  claims  seven  volumes ;  English  literature 
is  represented  by  only  five  works,  and  history  by  four;  and  there 
are  two  books  in  law  and  three  or  four  in  medicine.  As  for  lan- 
guages, the  library  was  about  equally  divided  between  English  and 
Latin,  although  there  were  several  works  in  Greek  and  in  Hebrew. 
Apparently  there  was  nothing  in  either  French  or  German." 

Mr.  Tillinghast  contributed  to  the  exhibition  by  studying  John 
Harvard's  contemporaries  in  England  and  America,  and  bringing 
together  books  by  or  about  them,  with  portraits  and  autographs  so 
far  as  possible.  It  was  found  that  the  Library  shelves  yielded  many 
interesting  maps  and  views,  such  as  the  maps,  or  rather  bird's-eye 
views,  reproduced  by  the  London  Topographical  Society,  especially 
that  of  N.  J.  Visscher,  drawn  in  1616  when  John  Harvard  was  a 
boy  of  nine,  and  showing  in  detail  a  view  of  the  houses  in  the 
Borough  Road,  directly  opposite  that  in  which  his  father  then  lived. 
Views  of  St.  Saviour's,  Emmanuel  College,  South  Mailing  Church, 
and  other  places  connected  with  Harvard's  brief  life  were  also 
shown.  Just  at  the  close  of  the  exhibition,  we  received  from  Eng- 
land photographic  facsimiles  of  the  more  important  documents  con- 
nected with  Harvard,  his  mother's  and  his  brother's  wills,  records 
from  parish  registers,  copies  of  leases,  etc.  For  procuring  these, 
we  are  Indebted  to  Professor  Grose,  now  in  London.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
McKenzie  lent  us  for  exhibition  the  original  manuscript  of  Thomas 
Shepard's  autobiography,  in  which  he  speaks  of  Harvard's  death  and 
of  his  bequest ;  also  a  volume  of  his  manuscript  sermons,  one  of 
which  was  the  election  sermon  of  1638,  doubtless  listened  to  by 
Harvard.  Professor  Palmer  lent  several  early  editions  of  English 
poets,  contemporaries  of  John  Harvard  in  Cambridge,  and  Mr. 
John  Boyd  Thacher,  of  Albany,  kindly  sent  a  number  of  auto- 
graphs, English  and  American,  drawn  from  his  great  collection. 
We  were  fortunately  able  to  borrow  from  the  Botanical  Museum 
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two  show-cases  precisely  adapted  to  our  needs,  and  in  these  some  of 
the  rarer  volumes  were  displayed. • 

The  room  is  in  most  respects  admirably  suited  to  be  used  as  an 
exhibition -room,  and  it  would  be  easy  to  maintain  here  a  series  of 
interesting  exhibitions  throughout  the  year.  But,  desirable  as  this 
would  be,  the  principal  purpose  of  the  room,  namely,  to  provide  for 
the  use  as  well  as  the  preservation  of  the  books  shelved  in  it,  makes 
it  necessary  to  protect  its  quiet  as  a  place  of  study.  I  hope,  never- 
theless, that  it  may  not  prove  impossible  to  use  it  occasionally  for 
exhibition  purposes. 

To  return  to  our  survey  of  the  new  building,  the  room  adjoining 
the  Treasure  Boom,  but  not  connected  with  it,  is  the  Map  Boom,  in 
which  we  expect  to  be  able  to  bring  together  our  whole  great  collec- 
tion of  maps  and  atlases,  now  widely  scattered  in  different  parts  of 
the  Library.  The  map  portfolios  are  disposed  on  sliding  shelves  in 
cues  about  five  feet  high  which  line  two  sides  of  the  room.  Most 
of  the  atlases  are  shelved  in  two  tiers  above  these  cases ;  others  will 
be  placed  in  a  horizontal  position  on  sliding  shelves.  A  sloping 
coaster  in  front  of  the  windows,  a  broad  table  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  and  an  additional  floor  case  for  larger  maps  and  for  reference 
books  complete  the  equipment  of  the  room.  A  broad  skylight  in  the 
roof  gives  ample  light  in  every  part.  I  should  like  to  see  placed  in 
this  room  a  memorial  tablet  to  my  predecessor,  Mr.  Justin  Winsor, 
whose  eminence  as  a  cartographer,  and  whose  special  interest  in  the 
Library's  map  collection,  would  make  this  the  most  appropriate 
place  in  which  to  commemorate  him. 

The  third  room  on  this  floor,  the  corner  room,  is  a  class-room  for 
the  convenience  of  small  classes  which  require  to  use  at  their  meet- 
ings a  large  number  of  books  from  the  Library's  shelves.  Shelves 
along  one  wall,  a  long  table  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  three 
smaller  tables,  comprise  the  necessary  furniture. 

The  space  over  the  sliding  shelves  in  the  Treasure  Room  forms  an 

extension  from  the  fifth  floor  of  the  stack,  where  a  few  additional 

WAes  for  study  will  be  placed  and  where  typewriters  may  be  shut 

to,  so  is  not  to  disturb  readers  with  the  continuous  click  of  their 

■uehhteg, 

It  the  basement,  we  get,  at  the  east  end,  a  room  where  boxes  and 
"^dtea  may  be  delivered  by  the  express  and  unpacked.     Here  are 

*  I  Q*7  »dd  that,  daring  the  period  of  Mr.  Cobden  Sandenon's  lectures  on 
j"*>*-titiding  and  book-muting,  one  of  these  cwci  was  nied  to  exhibit  some  of 
™  Wntita]  „ort  Qf  iiia  preu  and  bindery,  and  the  room  wm  opened  two  even- 
~**  *t  the  dose  of  Ms  lecture,  in  order  that  the  books  might  be  examined  by 
*•■»  *hu  wended. 
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also  four  generous  store-closets,  where  the  chore-women  keep  their 
implements,  and  where  stationery  and  other  supplies  are  under  lock 
and  key. 

Next  to  tbis  is  a  storeroom  where  duplicates  will  be  shelved  until 
disposed  of,  and  where  large  gifts  may  be  temporarily  placed  while  the 
volumes  are  being  looked  up  on  the  catalogues.  Such  a  storeroom  is 
not  the  least  among  the  conveniences  provided  by  the  addition; 
duplicates  and  waiting  gifts  have  hitherto  had  to  be  stored  wherever 
empty  shelves  could  be  found  for  them  here  and  there  in  the  stack. 

The  rest  of  the  basement  is  occupied  with  shelves  to  which  nearly 
the  whole  of  our  collection  of  Parliamentary  Papers  has  been  already 
transferred.  Better  basement  windows  and  more  table  space  give 
better  facilities  for  using  this  valuable  and  ranch  sought  collection, 
and  the  Dine  rows  vacated  by  it  in  the  first  floor  of  the  stack  will  be 
filled  by  the  Library's  works  on  bibliography,  which  we  have  not 
heretofore  been  able  to  bring  together  and  classify. 

Some  farther  desired  changes  in  the  old  basement,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  stack,  have  not  yet  been  begun,  because  it  was  not  clear 
that  the  means  at  our  disposal  would  suffice,  but  work  on  them  should 
not  be  further  delayed.  These  changes  will  give  us  additional  shelv- 
ing for  our  pamphlet  collection  and  a  small  hut  tolerably  convenient 
lunch-room  for  the  ladies  of  the  staff. 

The  material  of  which  this  addition  to  the  Library  has  been  built 
and  the  method  of  construction  are  interesting,  and  suggest  what 
may  possibly  be  the  best  method  of  enlarging  the  Library  in  the 
future.  The  foundations,  floors,  and  roof  are  of  reinforced  concrete 
mixed  and  laid  on  the  spot ;  the  walls  are  of  concrete  blocks  moulded 
at  the  manufacturer's,  of  a  color  to  match  the  granite  of  the  old 
building,  and  laid  in  courses  in  the  same  manner  that  stone  is  laid. 
The  outside  effect  is  admirable,  the  saving  in  expense  over  granite 
very  considerable,  and  the  strength  of  the  wall  superior  to  what  is 
attained  by  the  usual  brick-lined  stone  construction  of  the  present 
time.  The  masking  of  the  old  north  wall  of  the  east  stack  by  the 
new  outside  wall  has  greatly  improved  the  appearance  of  the  build- 
ing, and  Professor  H.  L.  Warren,  the  architect  of  tie  addition,  has 
studied  the  possibility  of  making  further  extensive  additions  of  the 
same  kind  to  the  present  Library,  so  as  to  equip  it  satisfactorily  for 
many  years  to  come. 

In  my  last  report,  as  in  several  other  reports,  I  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  in  recent  years  increase  in  the  staff  has  by  no  means 
kept  pace  with  the  increase  in  work  to  be  done,  —  an  increase  caused 
both  by  larger  annual  accessions,  by  a  larger  public  to  be  served, 
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and  by  the  more  crowded  condition  of  the  Library  shelves.  Indeed, 
the  staff  is  hardly  larger  than  it  was  ten  years  ago,  when  I  became 
librarian,  yet  the  accessions  of  the  last  two  years,  1905-07,  have 
been  more  than  half  as  large  again  as  those  ten  years  ago,  1895-97. 
With  tbe  provision  of  larger  working  rooms  for  the  staff,  the  need 
for  an  increase  in  numbers  becomes  more  imperative,  in  order  that 
we  may  catch  up  with  arrears  of  work  in  cataloguing  and  in  the  care 
of  tbe  pamphlet  files,  and  may  be  able  more  promptly  to  forward 
book  orders,  pay  bills,  dispose  of  duplicates,  and  handle  gifts.  The 
bringing  together  of  our  rare  books  into  the  Treasure  Room  also 
ought  to  be  followed  by  extra  work  upon  them  which  might  profitably 
engross  one  person's  time  for  a  year. 

The  service  which  this  Library  can  render  other  libraries  by  lend- 
ing books  increases  from  year  to  year.  The  list  of  institutions  to 
which  books  were  sent  in  the  course  of  the  last  year  is  given  at  the 
foot  of  the  page,*  and  it  is  interesting  to  notice  bow  they  are  scat- 
tered from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other.  This  portion  of  the 
Library's  work  has  become  no  small  task,  since  probably  no  day  goes 
by  that  does  not  bring  one  or  more  applications,  but  I  feel  that  the 
service  rendered  to  American  scholarship  is  of  the  greatest  value. 
What  has  been  already  done  in  this  direction,  however,  only  sug- 
gests, as  I  pointed  out  in  my  last  report,  how  much  more  might  be 
done  if  distinct  provision  could  be  made  for  it.  I  have  given  the 
matter  much  thought  during  the  past  year,  and  have  worked  out  a 
plan  by  which  a  moderate  endowment  might  yield  great  results  to  the 
benefit  of  all  American  colleges.  I  believe  that  a  central  lending 
library,  established  in  connection  with  the  Harvard  Library,  to  fur- 

*  CoUtget  and  univtriiiiei :  Adelbert,  Amherst,  Brown,  Bryn  Mawr,  Clark, 
Columbia,  Cornell,  Dartmouth.  Hamilton,  Haverfonl,  Hobart,  Johns  Hopkini, 
Lafayette,  Lake  Forest,  Leland  Stanford  Junior,  Mid  die  bury,  Mount  Holyoke, 
Northwestern,  Ohio  State,  Princeton,  Radcliffe,  Simmons,  Smith,  Swarthmore, 
Syracuse,  Trinity,  Vanderbilt,  Vassar,  Wellesley,  Wesleyan,  Williams,  and  Yale ; 
tt»  nmrersities  of  Arizona,  California,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Colorado,  North 
Dtfcou,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Maine,  Michigan,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Texas,  Vermont,  and  Wisconsin;  Andover  and  Hartford 
Theological  Seminaries ;  Ad  el  phi  College  in  Brooklyn,  the  Bradley  Polytechnic 
Institute,  Peoria,  III.,  the  Jacob  Tome  Institute,  Port  Deposit,  Md.,  New  Hamp- 
■uhv  College  of  Agriculture,  Durham,  N.  H.,  Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  and  the 
K*«ern  Illinois  State  Normal  School ;  and  In  Canada,  McUill  University,  the 
tnWmity  of  Toronto,  and  Mt.  Allison  College,  Sackville,  N.  B. 

PuWtt  Libraries:  The  public  libraries  of  Boston,  Cambridge,  Cincinnati, 
Cleveland,  Fitchburg,  Hartford,  Lowell,  New  Bedford,  Portsmouth,  Providence, 
St.Joh^S.B.,  Worcester,  and  Yarmouth;  the  Library  of  Congress;  the  John 
C^riet Btu*n Library,  Providence;  Forbes  Library,  Northampton;  Maine  State 
r™***'  MIIuwm  Library,  Fairhaven;  Morrison-Reeves  Library,  Richmond, 
■i  &e  Philadelphia  Library  Company;  and  the  IMwood  Library,  Newport. 
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nish  books  so  expensive  or  so  rarely  wanted  by  scholars  that  the 
smaller  college  libraries  cannot  afford  to  own  them,  would  be  of  the 
very  greatest  service  to  all  American  libraries,  making  important 
works  accessible  to  the  smallest  and  supplementing  usefully  the  col- 
lections of  the  greatest;  and  I  believe  that  such  a  library  could 
probably  be  established  here  more  economically  and  advantageously 
than  elsewhere.  I  wish  that  some  generous  lover  of  learning  might 
be  Induced  to  take  up  this  project,  get  it  studied  carefully  by  a  com- 
mittee of  librarians  and  scholars,  and  furnish  the  means  for  its 
realization. 

The  permanent  resources  of  the  Library  have  been  strengthened 
by  the  establishment  of  a  new  fund  resulting  from  the  bequest  to 
the  Library  of  five  thousand  dollars  by  Stephen  Salisbury,  of 
Worcester,  of  the  Class  of  1856.  The  Library  has  already  enjoyed 
for  fifty  years  the  use  of  a  fund  of  the  same  amount  given  by  Mr. 
Salisbury's  grandfather,  Stephen  Salisbury,  of  the  Class  of  1817, 
The  income  of  the  latter  fund  is  restricted  to  the  purchase  of  books 
"  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  language,  and  in  other  languages  illustrat- 
ing Greek  and  Latin  books."  The  bequest  just  received  can  be  used 
for  any  purpose  connected  with  the  Library. 

The  accessions  to  the  libraries  of  the  University  for  the  year,  and 
the  present  extent  of  each  are  shown  in  the  following  table  :  — 


dure  Hall  (College  Library) 

Law  School 

Divinity  School 

Medical  School 

Dental  School 

Bumey  Institution 

Museum  of  Zoology 

Peabody  Museum 

Astronomical  Observatory 

Gray  Herbarium 

Arnold  Arboretum 

Twenty-eight  Special  Reference  Libraries  .   .   . 

Total 

Deduct,  transfers  between  Gore  Hall  and  De- 
partment Libraries 

Totals 


478,663 
102,616 
38,360 
12,788 
986 
4,621 
43,518 
8,472 
12,196 


Pamphlets. 

831,000 
11,185 

9,605 
23,820 
10,000 
16,491 
88,0X6 

2,435 
24,946 


768,612      476, 1GG 
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The  map  collection  in  the  College  Library  contains  25,235  sheets, 
and  is  not  included  Id  the  above  enumeration. 

The  additions  to  the  College  Library  for  the  last  five  years  have 
been  as  follows  :  — 


Additiori  to  Oouhi  Libsabt. 

,^». 

~* 

IMt-M. 

1WS-M. 

ieos-07. 

Volnmee  by  purchase  or  exchange  . 
Do.  by  binding  pamphlets    .   ,   . 

7,781 

1,162 

736 

7,858 

7,870 
1,318 
1,104 
12,009 

7,746 
1,760 
1,096 
6,081 

11,012 

1,767 

94S 

4,850 

7,520 
1,478 
852 

16,977 

1,064 

1,950 
13,441 

20,799 

22,295 

SG4 

1,217 
14,259 

26,268 

16,685 

2,001 

1,198' 
14,961 

20,982 

18,072 

1,112 

2,829 
14,404 

18,754 

14,702 

PuDphkta  bj  purchase  or  exchange 

1,899 

Total  glfti  (vola.  mid  pamn.)    .    .    . 

18,980 

The  number  of  volumes  bought  is  far  less  than  in  the  previous 
jur,  which  included  Dr.  Lichtenstein's  purchases  abroad,  and  is 
*lso  somewhat  less  than  the  usual  number  in  recent  years.  Tliis 
diminution  is  due  to  the  reduction  in  the  appropriation  for  books 
made  by  the  Library  Council,  and  occurred  in  spite  of  the  large  sums 
of  gift  money  which  were  in  our  hands  last  year.  The  greater  part 
of  thia  money,  however,  was  used  for  the  pnrchase  of  expensive 
tolls,  bo  that  it  caused  no  very  marked  difference  in  the  number  of 
volumes  acquired. 

Of  the  additions  to  the  coin  collection,  the  most  considerable  was 

*  groop  of  198  coins  (silver  and  copper)  received  from  the  Rev. 

Geoi^e  P.  Knapp,  of  the  Mission  School,  in  Harpoot,  Turkey.    The 

greater  part  of  the  coins  are  from  Asia  Minor,  and  among  the  198 

pieces,  67  emperors  are  represented.     Almost  all  are  new  to  the 

Hamrd  collection.     Mr.  Knapp  writes  to  Dr.  Storer,  the  curator  of 

the  collection,  ' '  I  wish  I  might  do  more  for  this  coin  and  medal  col- 

wcuon,  hut,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  my  resources  are  now  exhausted. 

If,  however,  some  friend  of  the  collection  would  like  to  put  a  small 

"UKl  at  my  disposal,  I  should  be  very  glad  to  do  what  I  could  to 

"**£  further  collections.    At  the  same  time,  I  should  be  glad  if  a 

Bw4  manual  of  numismatics  were  sent  me,  and  it  were  indicated  in 

tiiis  what  class  of  coins  are  specially  desired.     Probably  in  that  way 

1  twin  help  a  good  deal  in  getting  new  coins  for  the  collection." 

■»■  Knapp  seems  to  have  somewhat  unusual  facilities  for  collecting 
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coins,  and  I  wish  that  I  were  able  to  place  in  his  hands  the  means 
to  gather  more. 

The  year  has  been  remarkable  for  the  number  and  extent  of  the 
gifts  of  money  received,  to  be  spent  for  special  purposes.  Those 
who  have  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  been  giving  us  annually  a 
sum  for  some  special  purpose  have  continued  their  gifts :  Mr. 
Lawrence  S.  Butler,  '98,  of  New  York,  for  books  on  Paris;  Mr- 
Harold  J.  Coolidge,  '92,  of  Boston,  for  books  on  China;  Mr.  W. 
Bayard  Cutting,  Jr.,  1900,  of  New  York,  for  books  on  Florence; 
Mr.  Elba  L.  Dresel,  '87,  of  Boston,  for  German  Drama ;  Mr.  James 
Loeb,  '88,  of  New  York,  for  labor  periodicals ;  Mr.  E,  S.  Mull  ins, 
'98,  of  Pittsburg,  for  books  on  Folklore;  Mrs.  George  A.  Nicker- 
son,  of  Dedham,  for  books  on  Folklore;  Mr.  William  Phillips, 
1900,  of  Boston,  now  of  the  State  Department,  Washington,  for 
books  on  London;  Mr.  Horace  B.  Stanton,  1900,  of  Boston,  for 
books  on  Moliere ;  Mr,  Lucius  C.  Tuckerman,  '97,  of  Boston,  for 
books  on  Mexico. 

Professor  A.  C.  Coolidge,  '87,  has  spent,  in  addition  to  hia  former 
gifts,  over  $1300  for  the  Hohenzollem  Collection,  for  books  on 
French  History,  Morocco,  Turkey,  etc. 

Mr.  Edwin  V.  Morgan,  '90,  United  States  Minister  to  Cuba, 
formerly  Minister  to  Korea,  has  continued  to  allow  us  to  add  books 
on  Korea  at  his  expense. 

Mr,  John  Harvey  Treat,  '62,  of  Lawrence,  bas  added  to  his  former 
gifts  for  books  on  the  Catacombs  and  Christian  Archaeology,  $250 
to  be  spent  for  the  same  purpose. 

Mr.  Edgar  H.  Wells,  '97,  of  Boston,  has  continued  his  former 
gifts  for  special  books  on  English  Literature  of  the  18th  century. 

Mr.  Alain  C.  White,  '92,  of  New  York,  has  repeated  his  gift  of 
$200,  to  be  spent  for  rare  books  at  the  discretion  of  the  Librarian. 

The  Saturday  Club  of  Boston  has  appropriated  to  our  use  from  its 
surplus  income,  $1,000  to  be  spent  for  books,  and  we  have  used  the 
money  for  a  number  of  expensive  works  —  collections  of  portraits 
(now  made  more  available  than  before  through  the  "A.  L.  A. 
Portrait  Index"),  works  on  illumination,  reproductions  of  Dutch 
paintings,  and  the  expensive  but  indispensable  catalogue  of  the 
Church  library  of  Americana. 

From  Mr.  Ernest  B.  Dane,  '92,  of  Brookline,  we  have  received 
$5,000,  to  be  spent  on  English  Literature  and  English  Hiatory. 
This  generous  sum  Uas  been  divided  among  different  members  of  the 
English  Department,  to  be  used  for  special  classes  of  literature. 
Professor  Kittredge  has  ordered  English  Literature  before  1660,  and 
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works  on  Shakespeare ;  Professor  Baker,  English  plays  before  1660 ; 
Mr.  Edgar  H.  Wells,  English  Literature  from  1660  to  1780 ;  Pro- 
fessor Neilson,  modern  English  Literature,  1780-1895;  Dr.  C.  N. 
Greenough,  books  of  "characters"  and  periodicals;  Professor 
Robinson,  Celtic  literature ;  and  Dr.  Merriman,  English  History. 
Other  subscriptions  through  Dr.  Merriman,  for  the  purchase  of 
books  of  English  History,  have  been  received,  amounting  to  $250. 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Hills  and  Mr.  George  E.  Hills,  '97,  of  Boston,  have 
contributed  to  the  purchase  of  books  on  the  Dutch  East  Indies, 

Mr.  W.  W.  Naumburg,  '89,  of  New  York,  has  given  $100  for 
books  on  Shakespeare,  and  Mr.  Frank  G-.  Thomson,  '97,  of  Phila- 
delphia, (200  for  English  Literature. 

Subscriptions  for  the  purchase  of  books  on  Banking,  amounting 
to  $137,  have  been  received  through  Assistant  Professor  A.  P. 
Andrew;  and  for  Economic  literature,  amounting  to  $105,  through 
Professor  Taussig. 

Mr.  W.  Bayard  Cutting,  Jr.,  in  addition  to  his  gift  for  books  on 
Florence,  has  interested  himself  during  the  last  winter  in  collecting 
books  relating-  to  Switzerland,  and  several  shipments  have  been 
received,  amounting  in  all  to  352  volumes.  Mr.  Cutting  spends  his 
winters  at  St.  Moritz,  and  bas  given  his  personal  attention  to  the 
selection  of  these  books,  with  the  result  that  what  he  has  sent  has 
been  carefully  chosen  and  has  included  many  important  sets  of 
historical  documents.  A  part  of  the  books  were  paid  for  by  Pro- 
fessor A.  C.  Coolidge;  but  the  greater  part  come  to  us  as  a  gift 
from  Mr.  Cutting. 

Dr.  Hiram  Bingham,  Jr.,  Curator  of  South  American  History  and 
Literature,  spent  a  part  of  last  winter  travelling  in  South  America, 
and  while  there  collected  a  large  number  of  books  for  the  Library. 
These  are  in  part  a  gift  from  himself,  in  part  a  gift  from  Professor 
A,  C.  Coolidge,  and  the  remainder  were  purchased  from  an  appro- 
priation made  by  the  Library.  The  collection,  all  of  which  has  not 
yet  reached  us,  contains  many  works  which  we  should  not  have  been 
*ole  to  obtain  in  any  other  way,  and  which  we  acquired  at  very  low 
Prices. 

*•  collection  of  Cuban  works,  numbering  about  one  hundred 
""lines  and  pamphlets,  and  including  many  rare  early  works,  was 
wugtrt  for  us  by  Mr.  Enrique  de  Cruzat  Zanetti,  '97,  of  New  York. 

rrom  Mr.  Martin  Brimmer's  library,  by  bequest  of  Mrs.  Brimmer, 
we  received  twenty-four  volumes  of  rare  books,  many  of  them  in 
handsome  bindings.    They  included  first  editions  of  Voltaire,  Rous- 

lew'  Montesquieu,  and  Montaigne,  the   Aldine  editions  of  Horace 

«»1  Petrarch,  anfl  other  tiei 
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From  the  estate  of  Professor  Ephraim  W.  Gurney,  a  final  instal- 
ment of  his  library,  numbering  242  volumes,  has  been  received. 
This  makes  the  total  number  of  volumes  received  from  Professor 
Guraey's  library,  7,750. 

Mr.  Joseph  H.  Clark,  '57,  of  Boston,  has  sent  us  many  volumes 
of  recent  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  fiction,  and  has  also  provided 
for  the  expense  of  binding  the  same. 

Mr.  H.  Nelson  Gay,  of  Rome,  Curator  of  Italian  History  of  the 
19th  Century,  has  continued  to  send  ns  books  and  pamphlets  on  the 
Bisorgimento  period,  and  would  have  spent  to  excellent  advantage 
the  Library's  modest  appropriation  for  this  subject  as  in  former 
years,  had  it  not  been  necessary  to  suspend  the  appropriation  for 
the  current  year. 

Miss  Woodman,  of  Cambridge,  has  allowed  the  Library  to  select 
from  her  father's  valuable  collection  of  pamphlets,  systematically 
preserved  through  many  years,  all  that  would  be  useful  for  our 
shelves. 

Mr.  N.  V.  Tchaikovsky,  a  prominent  Russian  revolutionist  lately 
resident  in  Loudon,  presented  162  volumes  and  pamphlets,  including 
a  full  set  of  the  periodical,  "  Revolyutsionnaya  Rossiya,"  being  every- 
thing published  by  the  Socialist-Revolutionary  Party  since  1902. 

From  the  Russian  Goverment,  through  the  United  States  Minister, 
Hon.  George  von  L.  Meyer,  the  Library  received  a  collection  of 
the  documents  and  proceedings  of  the  Duma ;  also  the  publications 
of  the  first  general  census  of  Russia,  that  of  1897,  and  Statistics 
of  Russian  Railways. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  precious  acquisitions  of  the  year 
was  a  perfect  set  of  the  original  issues  of  "  The  Spectator,"  a  copy 
which  formerly  belonged  to  Edmund  Malone,  the  actor.  Mr.  W.  R. 
Castle,  Jr.,  the  Assistant  Dean,  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  procuring 
,  these  volumes  for  the  Library,  and  shared  with  Professor  Kittredge 
and  Messrs.  C.  G.  Osborne,  1909,  and  H.  E.  Widener,  1909,  a  part 
of  the  expense,  the  remainder  being  made  up  from  the  Dane  gift  and 
from  the  income  of  the  Child  Memorial  Fund. 

Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones,  of  London,  when  he  visited  the  College 
in  November,  1906,  brought  with  him,  as  a  gift,  his  vellum  copy  of 
the  Kelmscott  ' '  Chaucer,"  the  greatest  printing  achievement  and  the 
last  finished  work  of  William  Morris. 

The  Library  has  received  numerous  other  valuable  and  interesting 
k  gifts,  but  they  are  too  many  to  be  mentioned  in  detail.     A  more 

complete  statement  of  the  gift*  of  money  received  will  be  found  in 
the  Treasurer's  report. 
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The  purchases  of  the  year  have  naturally  included  a  very  unusual 
number  of  rare  and  precious  volumes  in  early  English  literature, 
bought  from  Mr.  Dane's  gift.  The  additions  in  the  field  of  French 
History  have  also  been  extensive.  Professor  Coolidge,  on  being 
absent  from  his  work  for  a  second  year  on  the  Hyde  lectureship  in 
France,  authorized  us  to  buy  at  his  expense,  $1,000  worth  of  boohs 
on  French  History,  on  condition  that  the  Corporation  would  appro- 
priate another  81,000,  to  be  spent  for  the  same  purpose.  Only  a 
part  of  the  $2,000  than  made  available  bas  been  spent  during  the 
past  year,  bnt  tbe  remainder  will  probably  be  used  during  the  year 
now  current.  In  selecting  books  to  be  bought,  we  have  profited  by 
tbe  advice  of  Professor  Hasfcfns,  and  have  bought  mainly  books  on 
early  and  local  French  History,  with  the  addition  of  a  few  important 
sets.  To  the  Hohenzollern  Collection  762  volumes  have  been  added, 
many  being  in  continuation  of  sets  already  bought. 

An  interesting  collection  of  material  on  anagrams,  gathered  by 
the  late  Walter  Begley,  Vicar  of  East  Hyde,  England,  an  author  of 
works  on  anagrams,  was  bought  at  a  moderate  price,  and  constitutes 
a  unique  collection  relating  to  a  small,  but  interesting,  subject. 

Under  the  appropriation  for  Folklore,  and  from  the  gifts  of  Mrs. 
Nickenwn  and  Mr.  Mullins,  we  have  bought  a  number  of  early  books 
on  alchemy  and  witchcraft  and  several  collections  of  ballads  and 
chap-books.  Scotch  history  and  literature  have  been  further  added  to 
from  the  gift  of  Mr.  Alexander  Cochrane,  reported  last  year.  The 
larger  part  of  Mr.  Phillips's  gift  for  books  on  London  has  been  spent 
for  works  on  the  Loudon  city  companies.  A  number  of  books, 
copies  of  which  had  formed  part  of  John  Harvard's  library,  have 
been  picked  up  from  time  to  time  at  trifling  expense,  and  have  been 
paid  for  by  an  anonymous  friend. 

The  greater  part  of  the  income  of  the  Norton  Fund  was  needed  to 
P*y  for  a  manuscript  of  Donne's  Poems,  received  the  previous  year ; 
hut  several  minor  works  by  Donne  have  been  bought,  and  a  fine 
copy  of  Gnsebius,  "  De  pneparatione  evangelica,"  printed  by  Jansen 
in  Venice  in  1470. 

A  list  of  some  of  tbe  more  important  recent  accessions  to  the 
Librarj  U  given  as  an  appendix  to  this  report  in  its  separately 
Printed  form. 
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SPECIAL    REFERENCE    LIBRARIES. 

The  present  extent  of  these  libraries  is  as  follows :  — 


■XT 

Op 
Deposit. 

1,063 

1,060 

8,112 

2.  Physical  Lab.     Jetferson  Phyi.  Lab 

69 

869 

422 

689 

124 

718 

124 

194 

646 

881 

777 

344 

226 

570 

278 

278 

4,071 

3,893 

114 

8,607 

10.  United  States  History.     Harvard  Hall  R.  11.     .   ■ 

921 

929 

11.  Political  Economy.                        Do.                    .   , 

1,417 

21 

1,486 

2,223 
4,601 

6 

90 

13.   Child  Memorial  (English),      Warren  Haute     .    .    . 

4,691 

14.  Lowell  Memorial  (Romance).           Do.              ... 

1,51)2 

6 

1,598 

IS.  German.                                               Do.            .   .    . 

1,345 

1,846 

16.  French.                                           Do.           ... 

2,603 

2,608 

IT.  Sanskrit.                                              Do.            .   .    . 

M5 

SO 

975 

1,675 

660 
49 

80 
81 

80.   Mining  and  Metallurgy.      RoteK  Laboratory   .    .    . 

70 

23.  Philosophy  (Bobbins  Library  and  Psychol.  Lab.). 

Emerson  Hall. 

2,844 

43 

2,887 

24.  Education.    Laurence  Hall 

5,904 

6,904 

25.  Fine  Arte  (incl.  Gray  and  Randall  Coll.).     Fogg 

994 
1,146 

8 

96 

95 

69 

59 

29.  Social  Service  Committee.    PhWipt  Brookt  Haute 

128 

128 

46,875 

8,110 

49,985 

The  total  number  of  volumes  added  to  these  special  libraries  in 
the  course  of  the  year  has  been  2,285,  the  largest  additions  being  in 
History,  268;  Social  Ethics,  412;  Engineering,  214;  Education, 
261 ;  Philosophy,  274  (from  the  Robbins  gift). 

We  are  again  indebted,  as  in  two  previous  years,  to  Dr.  K.  G.  T. 
Webster,  who  bore  the  expense  of  opening  the  libraries  in  Warren 
House  during  the  evening  from  the  close  of  the  spring  recess  to  the 
end  of  tli e  year. 
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OBE   OF  BOOKS    IN   THE 

The  following  table  shows  tbe  use  of  books  at  Gore  Hall  in  1906- 
07  aa  compared  with  previous  years  :  — 


Usi  or  Boom. 

»«,. 

«" 

_ 

m~ 

19OH-06. 

mos-oo. 

1MW-OT. 

1.  Used  in  the  building  . 

(Recorded  uc  on] J.) 

63,673 
21,180 

68,418 
83,583 

68,183 
21,991 

62,861 
23,111 

59,031 

96,565 

56,875 
26,558 

59,964 
24,851 

ToUl 

87,868 

'81,036 

88,107 

85,979 

85,566 

88,468 

88,606 

I.  Orer-night  use  ot 
Reference  Books. 

Goto  Hall 

HarrardHall     .   .   . 

13,566 

18,694 

886 
18,861 

8,990 
12,641 

6,486 
11,268 

5,662 
11,162 

6,107 
11,267 

The  increase  in  books  tent  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  more 
pains  have  been  taken  to  place  interesting  books,  both  new  and  old, 
on  the  open  shelves  in  the  delivery-room. 

In  June,  during  the  examination  period,  we  allowed  reserved 
books  to  be  taken  out  every  night  for  over-night  use,  instead  of  on 
Saturday  evening  only,  as  is  the  custom  during  the  remainder  of  the 
year.  This  was  a  return  to  the  former  practice  of  the  Library, 
before  the  reading-room  was  kept  open  in  tbe  evening.  It  apparently 
gave  genera]  satisfaction,  and  will  be  tried  again  this  year  during 
both  the  mid-year  and  the  final  examinations.  The  chief  drawback 
to  the  practice  is  tbe  occasional  difficulty  in  getting  books  back 
promptly  in  the  morning ;  but  the  users  of  the  reading-room,  real- 
izing that  the  plan  was  on  trial  and  would  be  discontinued  if 
unsuccessful,  took   special   pains   to  make   it  work  smoothly. 

At  the  request  of  the  Committee  on  the  Summer  School,  the  read- 
ing-room In  Harvard  Hall  was  kept  open  both  day  and  evening 
during  the  session  of  the  Summer  School.  It  is  doubtless  a  much 
cooler  place  in  which  to  work  than  the  general  reading-room  in  Gore 
Hall,  but  the  records  show  that  the  evening  use  was,  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  time,  very  small,  while  the  attendance  during  the  day 
varied  from  twenty  to  sixty. 

Of  tbe  constant  use  of  the  reserved  books  in  the  reading-room, 
■id  of  the  collections  of  reference  books,  periodicals,  and  United 
States  documents,  freely  accessible  to  all,  no  record  is  possible. 

'  The  decline  in  the  figures  for  thli  year  is  probably  to  be  ascribed  to  errors 
bllailMMca, 
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The  books  shelved  in  the  reading-room,  together  with  those  in  the 
various  special  reference  libraries  in  Harvard  Hall,  Warren  House,  and 
elsewhere,  amount  altogether  to  over  74,000  volumes  to  which  direct 
access  can  be  had  by  all  students  to  whom  they  are  of  value.  In  addi- 
tion the  library  .of  the  Harvard  Union  now  offers  to  its  members  over 
7,000  books,  mainly  literature,  biography,  history,  travel,  and  sport. 

The  extent  of  these  open  reading-room  collections  and  their  growth 
is  shown  in  the  following  table :  — 


Omk  Coiuonom- 

1MB-08. 

-» 

,»«. 

1BOS-0*. 

lws  or. 

3,366 
4,471 
10,898 

4,528 

3,5+1 
1,645 
10,514 
4,500 

8,516 
4,686 
10,904 
4,481 

3,388 
4,800 
11,055 
5,199 

3,354 
4,904 
11,125 
5,365 

23,658 

22,800 

93,586 

34,343 

24,733 

Cards  of  admission  to  different  sections  of  the  book-stack  continue 
to  be  given,  on  recommendation  of  an  instructor,  to  all  advanced 
students  who  need  to  go  directly  to  the  shelves  for  purposes  of  inves- 
tigation in  connection  with  their  work.  Such  students  have  the  same 
facilities  for  the  examination  and  study  of  all  the  resources  of  the 
Library,  in  their  own  departments,  that  the  officers  of  instruction 
enjoy.  The  use  of  these  cards  of  admission  to  the  book-stack  is 
shown  in  the  following  table :  — 


History 

Science 

Art  and  Archaeology  (including 

Muiic) 

Literature 

Classic*     

Philosophy 

Theology 

Economics  ftnd  Sociology  .... 

Education     . 

Geography 

Pnhl.  of  Learned  Societies  .    .   . 

Total  card!  given 

Total  individuals  admitted     .   .    . 
Total  times  of  am 
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The  Dumber  of  individuals  admitted  is  less  than  the  number  of 
cards  given  out,  because  the  same  person  often  receives  permission 
to  use  different  parts  of  the  book-stack. 

As  a  result  of  the  building  of  the  new  addition,  artificial  light  now 
has  to  be  used  at  many  of  the  tables  in  the  stack  hitherto  well  lighted 
from  the  windows,  but  on  the  fifth  floor,  a  few  well  lighted  additional 
tobies  have  been  placed  in  the  gallery  which  opens  from  this  floor,  and 
on  the  third  floor,  additional  tables  will  be  placed  on  the  south  side  of 
the  stack,  in  place  of  the  map  cases,  the  maps  from  which  have  now 
been  removed  to  the  Map  Room.  On  the  second  floor  some  table 
apace  will  also  be  gained  on  the  south  side  when  the  wooden  cases 
which  have  been  built  in  here  from  time  to  time  are  pulled  out  and 
the  old  collating-room  changed. 

During  the  summer  of  1907,  in  addition  to  the  students  of  the 
Summer  School,  54  professors  and  instructors  from  36  different 
colleges  came  to  Cambridge  for  purposes  of  study,  and  were  made 
welcome  in  the  Library.  This  number  is  naturally  somewhat  smaller 
than  in  other  recent  years,  because  the  Library  was  closed  during 
part  of  the  summer,  and  notice  of  the  intended  closing  had  been 
widely  circulated.  1,466  volumes  have  been  sent  from  the  Library 
to  82  different  colleges,  schools,  and  public  libraries,  and  in  some 
cases  to  individuals  residing  at  a  distance.  This  is  a  somewhat 
smaller  number  of  volumes,  but  a  larger  number  of  institutions,  than 
was  reported  last  year.  So  far  as  is  known,  no  serious  inconvenience 
has  been  caused  to  scholars  working  iu  this  Library  by  the  temporary 
withdrawal  of  books  wanted  elsewhere,  and  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  be 
able  to  place  books  which  are  not  often  wanted  here  in  the  bauds  of 
persons  who  actually  need  them. 

B&dcliffe  College  has  borrowed  980  volumes  for  the  use  of  its 

Rodents.    Application  for  these  books  is  made  through  the  Librarian 

of  Badcliffe,  and  the  books  are  earned  back  and  forth  between  Kad- 

cliffe  College  and  the  Harvard  Library  by  a  messenger.     Radcliffe 

students  also  visit  the  Library,  and  have  the  use  of  one  table  in  the 

smaller  reading-room.     For  use  at  this  table,  955  books  were  sent 

for  from  the  stack  and  1,081  volumes  were  taken  from  the  reserved 

shelves  in  the  reading-room.     In. special  cases,  Radcliffe  students 

are  also  allowed  access  to  the  stacks,  but  the  pressure  for  reading 

space  in  the  stack  is  so  great  that  their  number  is  necessarily  limited. 

It  ia  to  be  expected  that  the  Radcliffe  library,  after  it  has  occupied  its 

aew  bonding,  will  itself  be  able  to  offer  almost  everything  which  is 

10  he  found  on  our  "reserved"  shelves,  so  that  Radcliffe  students 

*™  We  small  occasion  to  ask  for  these  books  which  are  in  almost 

congUnt  use  by  our  own  students. 
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The  Sunday  use  of  the  reading-room  ia  shown  in  the  following 
table.  The  room  is  open,  to  readers  only,  every  Sunday  in  term- 
time  from  one  to  half-past  five  in  the  afternoon. 


SciroAT  Da*. 

1899-00 

1900-01. 

1901-02 

IBM-OS 

1903-04 

1904-09 

190&O0. 

1900-01. 

Sundays  open  .... 

35 

35 

36 

85 

S6 

34 

84 

34 

4,846 

6,471 

4,909 

5,073 

4,678 

4,953 

4,737 

4,623 

138 

156 

136 

144 

129 

145 

139 

136 

Highest  number .    .    . 

236 

226 

225 

227 

173 

187 

228 
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In  November,  1906,  a  petition  was  presented  to  the  Library 
Council,  signed  by  twenty-five  officers  of  the  University,  asking 
that  the  Library  stacks  might  be  open  during  the  evening  hours  to 
members  of  tbe  Faculty  and  to  such  instructors  as  might  apply  for 
the  privilege.  It  was  represented  that  the  closing  of  the  stacks  at  a 
quarter  after  five  waB  a  distinct  hardship,  breaking  up  and  curtailing 
the  late  afternoon  and  evening  hours  —  the  only  periods  of  consecu- 
tive study  which  most  members  of  the  Faculty  possess.  Inquiry 
was  made  of  other  leading  universities  —  of  Columbia,  Cornell,  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Princeton,  and 
Yale  —  and  it  was  learned  that  the  hours  of  opening  of  all  these 
libraries  were  more  liberal  tban  those  of  the  Harvard  Library,  ex- 
tending from  8  or  8.30  in  the  morning  until  10  or  11  o'clock  at 
night,  and  that  in  every  case  but  one,  the  delivery-desk  and  the 
book-stacks  were  open  during  the  same  hours  as  the  general  reading- 
room.  On  January  1,  1907,  with  the  approval  of  the  Library 
Council,  tbe  book-stack  was  opened  to  members  of  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  and  other  instructors  (including  assistants  and 
Austin  Teaching  Fellows)  during  the  evening  hours  when  the  Library 
is  open.  In  order  not  to  increase  the  expense  for  service,  those 
persons  who  wished  access  to  the  stacks  in  the  evening  were  required 
to  obtain  in  advance  cards  of  admission  to  be  shown  to  the  night 
janitor,  since  he  could  not  be  expected  to  know  them  personally. 
Access  to  the  stacks  during  the  evening  has  doubtless  been  a  real 
convenience  to  those  who  have  taken  advantage  of  it,  but  it  is  found 
that  no  large  number  of  persons  care  to  make  use  of  the  evening 
hours. 
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SHELF   DEPARTMENT. 


Mr.  Frank  Carney,  who  has  charge  of  the  current  work  of  the 
shelf  department,  reports  15,504  volumes  permanently  located  in  the 
stack  during  the  year.  Of  this  number,  13,683  have  been  added  to 
classes  previously  arranged,  and  1,821  belong  to  classes  newly 
classified   in   the    course    of    the  year. 

Only  a  little  advance  from  year  to  year  in  extending  the  classi- 
fication is  at  present  possible.  The  groups  arranged  last  year  were 
(1)  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  a  group  appended  to  the  history  of  the 
Netherlands,  245  volumes ;  (2)  the  Norton  Collection,  571  volumes ; 
and  (3)  the  remaining  divisions  of  Africa  —  namely,  general  works, 
Tropical  Africa,  and  South  Africa,  1,005  volumes. 

The  reclassification  and  renumbering  of  Swiss  History,  formerly 
included  with  German  History,  was  made  necessary  by  the  reclassi- 
fication of  German  History.  The  change  was  the  more  desirable 
because  of  the  considerable  additions  to  this  subject  which  the 
Library  has  been  receiving  from  Mr.  W.  Bayard  Cutting,  Jr.  The 
reclassification  of  certain  old  text-books,  withdrawn  from  the  groups 
with  which  their  subject  matter  connects  them,  and  brought  together 
in  &  text-book  collection  by  themselves,  was  spoken  of  last  year,  but 
the  count  of  volumes  is  included  in  this  year's  report,  the  books  on 
Swiss  History  and  the  text-books  together  amounting  to  977  volumes. 

During  the  summer,  Dr.  Lichtenstein  reclassified  and  renumbered 
the  whole  collection  of  French  History.  Tbia  renumbering,  as 
explained  in  an  earlier  report,  is  made  necessary  by  the  character  of 
the  system  employed  many  years  ago,  when  the  books  were  first 
classified.  It  was  particularly  desirable  to  carry  it  out  at  the  present 
time,  because  we  are  just  now  adding  extensively  to  the  French  His- 
tory collection,  and  the  new  accessions  should  receive  permanent 
numbers,  rather  than  numbers  which  must  soon  be  changed.  The 
shelf -list  for  these  bookB  is  now  being  written,  but  the  shelf-marks 
on  the  cards  in  the  catalogue  have  still  to  he  changed.  The  number 
of  volumes  will,  therefore,  be  reported  in  next  year's  statistics. 

The  department  seems  to  have  had  its  work  better  in  hand  than 
during  any  previous  year.  At  the  beginning  of  each  month,  the 
average  number  of  volumes  on  hand  has  been  528,  the  corresponding 
number  in  1905-06  having  been  966,  and  in  1904-05,  1,374.  This 
better  showing  is  no  doubt  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  all  the  bookB 
relating  to  European  History  (8,239  in  number)  have  been  passed 
over  to  Dr.  Lichtenstein,  who  is  in  charge  of  that  subject. 
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Some  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  shelves  has  been 
attained  by  overhauling  the  more  crowded  classes,  especially  the 
Creek  and  Latin  authors,  and  taking  out  the  folio  volumes,  to  be 
separately  shelved.  This  has  permitted  a  gain  of  an  additional  shelf 
here  and  there,  which  has  made  it  possible,  in  some  cases,  to  re- 
arrange sets  which  we  had  recently  been  obliged  to  place  in  double 
rows  on  the  shelves.  The  number  of  shelves  containing  double  rows 
has  thus  been  reduced  from  700  to  645.  In  the  course  of  the  year, 
the  contents  of  13,791  shelves  have  been  shifted,  in  order  to  find 
room  for  growth.  This  means  that  about  350,000  volumes  have 
had  to  be  moved,  in  order  to  find  shelf  room  for  the  14,000  volumes 
added.  Nothing  could  tell  more  impressively  the  crowded  condition 
at  which  our  shelves  have  arrived.  We  have  not,  however,  been 
obliged  this  year  to  add  to  the  collections  stored  outside  Gore  Hall, 
and  with  the  small  amount  of  additional  shelving  contained  in  the 
basement  of  the  new  addition,  we  shall  probably  not  have  to  remove 
anything  during  the  year  now  beginning. 

Mr.  David  Heald,  who  has  been  connected  with  the  shelf  depart- 
ment for  two  or  three  years,  was  transferred,  December  1,  1906,  to 
the  library  of  the  Medical  School,  to  superintend  the  installation  and 
reorganization  of  the  several  libraries  of  the  School  in  their  new 
quarters.  He  accomplished  the  task  successfully,  and  returned  to 
the  Library  service  on  September  1. 

The  number  of  volumes  reported  missing  at  the  annual  examina- 
tion this  summer  was  unusually  large.  Eighty-nine  volumes  were 
missing  from  the  shelves  of  the  reading-room  and  the  open  shelves  of 
the  delivery-room,  and  175  volumes  from  the  book-stack.  This  is  a 
good  deal  more  than  twice  the  number  reported  in  any  of  the  last  six 
years,  and  has  never  been  exceeded  since  a  record  of  losses  has  been 
kept.  Forty  volumes  missing  in  previous  years  have  been  found,  the 
total  net  loss  of  the  last  twenty-four  years  being  1,219  volumes.  A 
careful  examination  of  the  list  of  missing  books  gives  no  cine  to  the 
cause  of  the  increase  this  year.  The  fact  that  the  loss  is  bo  much 
larger  from  the  stack  than  from  the  open  shelves  in  the  reading- 
room  would  indicate  that  a  considerable  part  of  it  is  due  to  careless- 
ness .on  the  part  of  officers  and  students  admitted  to  the  stack,  in  not 
charging  books  borrowed. 
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DEPARTMENT. 


Mr.  Currier,  in  charge  of  the  catalogue  department,  presents  the 
following  figures  in  regard  to  the  work  of  this  department. 


CatuoMI*  Work. 

ltos-os. 

lVOft-04. 

joot-oa. 

190MM. 

190&-M. 

Titles  catalogued  for  College  Library : 
Continuation!,  analytical  entriei,  etc. 

8,517 
4,460 

3,378 

8,842 
6,678 
6,801 

7,401 
6,319 
10,442 

7,860 
6,980 
6,296 

8,523 
6,684 
6,464 

16,840 

3,846 

20,716 
4,121 

24,162 
3,662 

20,116 

4,867 

Titles  for  Dept.  and  Special  Libraries 

4,422 

Total  titles  catalogued   .... 

20,186 

24,887 

27,784 

24,982 

26,083 

&nl»  added  to  Catalogue : 

Prin ted  cards  — 
A.  L.  A.  Publishing  Board  .   .   . 

18,186 
6,440 

4,076 

11,827 
7,011 
6,916 

6,026 

7,981 
3,460 

7,243 
8,568 
2,467 

6,270 
9,216 
8,196 

Total 

27,661 
6,728 

24,764 
16,570 

17,467 
23,211 

18,258 
22,168 

18,681 
22,766 

Total 

84,879 

40,824 

40,678 

40,426 

41,447 

A  slight  increase  ib  to  be  noticed  in  each  of  the  three  counts  of 
titles  catalogued  for  the  College  Library,  making  a  total  increase  of 
1,496  titles.  The  greatest  addition  is  in  the  number  of  titles  cata- 
logued id  fall  and  completely.  The  decline  in  the  number  of  cards 
printed  for  us,  and  the  increase  in  the  number  of  written  cards,  is  to 
be  regretted.  The  fact  that  we  are  now  sending  our  printed  titles  to 
two  other  libraries  —  to  the  Library  of  Princeton  University  and 
to  the  Library  of  Congress  —  makes  it  desirable  to  increase,  rather 
than  to  cut  down,  the  proportion  of  printed  work.  For  several  years, 
we  have  sent  one  card  to  the  Library  of  Congress  for  each  title 
printed  here,  and  have  received  from  that  Library,  in  exchange,  the 
galley  strips  of  the  printed  cards  it  issues.  Since  February,  1907, 
we  have  sent  to  Princeton,  at  the  request  of  the  Princeton  Library, 
four  cards  for  each  title  printed  for  us.  In  both  cases,  the  stock 
°*ed  »  furnished  by  the  library  receiving  the  cards. 

The  "  incomplete  "  work  recorded  is  of  two  kinds,  a  part  entered 
on  the  official  catalogue  only,  and  a  part  entered  also,  in  somewhat 
sumtiiary  fashion,  on  the  public  catalogue.      For  many  years,  when 
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it  has  been  necessary  to  abbreviate  our  work  in  any  way,  in  order  to 
keep  up  with  increased  accessions,  the  practice  has  been  to  enter  on 
the  official  catalogue  only  anything  which  could  not  be  catalogued  in 
full.  The  result  is  that  large  numbers  of  German  dissertations,  cur- 
rent pamphlets,  and  certain  large  collections,  such  as  the  Riant 
library  and  parts  of  the  Von  Maurer  library,  are  now  recorded  only 
on  the  official  catalogue,  where  they  are  found,  to  be  sure,  by 
employees  of  the  Library,  but  are  apt  to  escape  the  notice  of  officers 
and  students  who  are  in  the  habit  of  depending  on  the  public  cata- 
logue. The  amount  of  work  done  in  this  way  having  increased  so 
much  during  the  last  few  years,  the  inconvenience  of  having  no 
record  of  such  titles  on  the  public  catalogue  has  been  more  and  more 
keenly  felt,  and  in  work  lately  undertaken  we  have  therefore  tried  to 
add  to  the  entry  on  the  official  catalogue  a  simple,  but  in  most  cases 
probably  a  sufficient,  entry  on  the  public  catalogue,  repeating  the 
title  under  subject  as  well  as  author,  when  this  could  be  done  with- 
out any  prolonged  examination.  The  cards  used  for  this  work  have 
a  red  edge,  so  that  they  can  be  easily  picked  out  at  some  future  time ; 
but  it  is  probable  that  when  revised,  many  of  these  cards  will  be 
found  to  need  but  little  change  or  correction. 

Mr.  Currier  reports  two  recent  experiments  on  the  cost  of  doing 
this  "temporary"  cataloguing.  "The  first  experiment  found  the 
cost  to  be  about  15  cento  per  title  and  the  second  just  IS  cents.  In 
the  first  experiment  the  cost  was  increased  by  the  revision  which  the 
work  was  given.  This  revision  has  now  been  reduced  to  its  lowest 
terms.  Iu  this  work,  the  titles  are  given  all  proper  references  and 
some  degree  —  frequently  complete —  of  subject  classification.  Bib- 
liographical investigations  and  analytical  work  are  largely  dispensed 
with." 

Apart  from  current  work,  about  75,000  titles  have  now  accu- 
mulated, either  not  entered  on  our  catalogues  or  entered  in  such  a 
way  that  revision  is  either  necessary  or  desirable.  Of  this  number, 
about  10,000  titles  are  catalogued  by  the  "temporary"  method 
described  above.  Some  46,000  titles  have  been  entered  on  the  official 
catalogue  only.  It  is  estimated  that  perhaps  10,000  titles  are  in- 
cluded in  pamphlet  boxes  and  in  pamphlet  volumes  bound  up  many 
years  ago  without  passing  through  the  cataloguers'  hands.  In  the 
special  collections  of  Slovak  and  Judeo-G-erman  literature,  there  are 
perhaps  4,000  uncatalogued  titles.  The  analytical  work,  which 
would  have  been  desirable,  but  which  we  have  been  forced  to  pass 
over,  now  amounts  to  perhaps  6,000  titles.  A  part  of  the  work 
included  in  this  rather  discouraging  summary  of  arrears  is  not  prese- 
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kg,  but  probably  more  than  half  constantly  gives  rise  to  some 
degree  of  difficulty  or  uncertainty  in  determining  with  accuracy  what 
is  actually  in  the  Library. 

The  new  section  of  catalogue  case  added  in  the  delivery-room 
occasioned  an  extension  of  the  card  catalogue.  From  a  measure- 
ment of  the  cards  made  in  connection  with  this  work,  it  is 
estimated  that  the  number  of  cards  in  the  public  catalogue  is,  on 
the  author  side,  668,000;  on  the  subject  side,  600,000;  total, 
1,268,000. 

Mr.  Carrier  reports  the  printing  of  a  seventh  supplement  to  the 
Index  to  the  Subject  Catalogue,  and  he  adds :  — 

"The  time  is  approaching  when  the  Subject  Index  should  be 
reprinted.  But  few  copies  are  left,  and  the  supplementary  entries 
on  interleaved  pages  make  the  volumes  difficult  to  use.  From  now 
until  this  work  is  taken  up,  opportunities  should  be  grasped  for  im- 
proving the  catalogue.  Frequently  smaller  topics  can  be  straightened 
out  without  much  difficulty,  even  though  far-reaching  changes  cannot 
be  undertaken.  A  regrouping  of  the  sociological  sections  would  be 
most  useful,  Mathematics  should  be  overhauled  somewhat,  and 
Politics  and  Legislation  should  be  thoroughly  revised.  The  long- 
t&lked-of  rearrangement  of  cards  under  History  would  be  of  great 
nse.  The  present  chronological  arrangement,  under  places,  serves 
bat  poorly  the  needs  of  the  public,  and  for  it  should  be  substituted 
in  arrangement  by  periods. 

"  During  the  past  year,  we  have  been  able  to  make  several  minor 
revisions,  in  the  headings  Forestry,  Almanacs,  International  Exhi- 
bitions, Finance  of  Cities,  Christian  Science,  Theosophy,  Dutch  East 
Indies,  etc." 

The  experiment  begun  about  twenty  years  ago  with  a  new  form  of 
catalogue,  which  it  was  thought  might  prove  more  convenient  than 
the  card  catalogue,  has  at  length  been  discontinued,  its  fate  having 
been  considered  and  re-considered  many  times  during  the  last  few 
years.  This  is  what  we  have  called  the  Leyden  Catalogue,  since  it 
is  modelled  after  a  form  of  catalogue  nsed  at  the  University  of 
Leyden.  It  consists  of  slips,  larger  in  size  than  the  ordinary  cata- 
logue card,  bound  together  at  the  right-hand  end  into  little  volumes 
by  a  device  which  permits  additional  slips  to  be  inserted  at  any  point. 
Mr.  Wlnsor  hoped  that  these  volumes  might  be  found  to  be  a  better 
solution  of  the  catalogue  question  than  the  card  catalogue ;  but  in 
practice,  the  fact  that  it  cannot  easily  be  managed  with  one  hand, 
leaving  the  other  band  free  to  use  a  pencil,  seems  to  have  been  the 
duet  element  in  making  it  unpopular,  and  for  many  years  it  has  been 
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of  little  real  service  to  as.  For  some  years  after  it  was  started,  when 
the  Library  printed  the  greater  part  of  its  titles,  it  was  practically 
complete  for  all  recent  accessions ;  but  now  that  so  many  titles  are 
received  from  the  Library  of  Congress,  and  that  the  Library  itself 
prints  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  titles  catalogued  here,  it  has 
become  less  and  less  complete,  and  is  therefore  used  with  less 
confidence.  It  will  be  quite  possible  in  the  future,  if  we  should  need 
to  duplicate  any  part  of  our  catalogue,  to  cut  these  slips  down  to  the 
ordinary  catalogue  size,  and  we  are  retaining  them  with  this  iu  mind ; 
but  we  have  removed  the  set  of  volumes  from  the  Reading-room  and 
shall  not  try  any  longer  to  keep  them  up  to  date. 


ORDERING    DEPARTMENT   AND   FINANCIAL   C 

The  following  table  shows  the  income  of  our  book  funds,  receipts 
from  other  sources  for  the  purchase  of  books,  and  expenditure  for 
books  during  the  last  six  years. 


Imxua  un>  Exrmcmm. 

1*01-42. 

1S0S-O8. 

1903-04. 

isot-os. 

1W5-0S. 

1J0S-0T. 

From  book  funds,  — 

Balance  from  previous  year  . 
Income  of  the  year     .... 

$4,634 

19,972 

(4,036 
19,446 
28,483 
30,274 

$3,208 
19,992 

$4,074 
19,560 

$4,781 
19,063 

$4,620 

*20,899 

Spent  for  books 

24,506 
30,470 

23,200 
19,126 

23,634 
18,863 

4,781 

1,707 
4,611 

23,844 
19,324 

85,419 
19,451 

Balance  to  next  yew  .    .   .    . 

Special  gifts,  galea,  etc. — 
Balance  from  previous  year  . 
Received  daring  the  year  .    . 

4,036 

1,933 
3,411 

3,208 

2,276 
4,457 

4,074 

1,835 
4,406 

4,520 

2,814 
9,484 

5,968 

4.S79 
10,765 

6.3*3 
3,067 

6,733 
4,898 

6,341 

4,584 

6,318 
3,504 

12,398 
6,019 

16,044 
10,764 

Balance  to  next  year  .... 

2,376 

1,836 

1,707 

2,814 

4,379 

4,880 

Total  spent  for  books,  — 
College  Library 

Department  Libraries  (books 
ordered  through  Coll.  Lib.) 

(23.537 
7,315 

(25,172 

7,389 

•23,660 
6,214 

$22,367 
5,683 

(27,343 
9,857 

$80,815 
7,648 

$80,782 

$32,561 

(29,374 

$27,980 

$86,700 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  Council  anticipated  a  serious 
reduction  in  the  amount  of  money  available  for  books,  and  accord- 
ingly made  its  appropriations  on  a  much  smaller  scale  than  usual,  — 
on  a  basis  of  there  being  only  $7,000  free  for  new  orders,  instead  of 

*  Includes  $620   accumulated   income    of    the   Boott  Fund   not   previously 

reported. 
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$9,000,  as  in  the  previous  year,  or  (11,000  two  years  before.* 
This  reduction  seemed  necessary  both  because  an  unusually  large 
Dumber  of  unpaid  bills  had  been  carried  over  from  the  end  of  the 
previous  year  to  the  beginning  of  this  (not  shown  by  the  Treasurer's 
balance  in  the  above  table)  and  because  it  was  expected  that  the 
Corporation  would  be  obliged  to  transfer  to  administration  at  least 
a  thousand  dollars  from  income  ordinarily  devoted  to  books.  In 
fact,  the  expected  transfer  did  not  take  place  on  the  Treasurer's 
books,  and  the  rate  of  interest  on  investments  increased,  bo  that 
the  figures  in  the  table  show  an  increase.  Expenditure,  however, 
was  curtailed  in  accordance  with  the  Council's  appropriations,  and 
the  balance  carried  over  is  correspondingly  larger.  This  balance, 
moreover,  is  almost  entirely  available,  there  having  been  but  few 
unpaid  bills  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

The  work  of  the  ordering  department,  in  charge  of  Mr.  Potter,  is 
summed  up  in  the  following  table,  which  gives  the  figures  of  the  last 
two  years  and  the  averages  of  three  previous  five-year  periods. 


Won  of  Ordebins  Dnumuxr- 

1300-95. 

1995-1*00. 
/LTtnge. 

1000-O5, 

1605-08. 

IHa-OT. 

New  oiden,  — 
Toil!  received  and  examined  .    .    . 
Already  owned  or  ordered  .... 
Forwarded 

Ertimate  of  coat,  — 

For  (he  College  Library 

For  Departments 

Total  estimated  colt 

Shipment*  received  from  abroad   .    . 
tSo.  of  role,  bought  for  College  Lib. 
ITotal  gift*  examined  and  pawed  on 

6,132 
1,193 
3,800 

(9,079 
2,903 
11,981 

28 
4,416 
1G,050 

7,387 
1,726 

5,036 

$10,145 
3,223 
13,868 

33 
6,738 

16,456 

12,275 
4,142 

7,796 

$14,903 
3,710 
18,614 

68 
7,638 
21,682 

9,778 
2,468 
7,088 

$12,642 
6,092 

17,734 

64 
11,012 

17,754 

9,046 
8,445 
6,454 

$16,782 
4,168 
30,900 

51 

7,520 
18,980 

In  comparing  these  figures  with  those  of  the  previous  year,  it  will 
be  noticed  that,  while  the  number  of  new  orders  received  is  consider- 
ably less  (due  to  the  general  decrease  in  the  amount  of  the  appropri- 
ations), the  estimate  of  cost  is  very  much  larger.  This  is  due,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  the  fact  that  an  accumulation  of  about  one  thousand 


*  tetiodicali,  outstanding  orders,  continuations,  etc.,  arc  separately  estimated. 
\  "binding  volumes  formed  by  binding  periodical*  and  pamphlets,  but  in- 
Attiing  Tolomes  received  on  exchange  account  from  other  libraries. 
I  Including  both  volumes  and  pamphlet*.     See  p.  199. 
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titles,  handed  in  last  year,  were  looked  up  and  forwarded  this  year; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  exceptionally  large  amount  of  gift 
money  to  be  expended,  which  waa  used  in  large  degree  for  expensive 
works,  thus  increasing  the  average  cost  of  orders  sent  forward. 
Of  the  $16,73-2  estimated,  (7,051  was  on  Library  fnnds,  and  89,681 
was  charged  to  various  special  gifts.  The  number  of  volumes  bought 
for  the  College  Library  is  much  nearer  the  usual  average,  last  year's 
figure  being  very  much  increased  by  Dr.  Lichtenstein's  purchases  in 
Europe. 

In  regard  to  duplicates  obtained  unintentionally,  Mr.  Potter  re- 
ports: "Forty-one  unintentional  duplicates  were  bought  at  a  cost 
of  $149.50.  This  is  more  than  the  year  before,  when  the  records 
(perhaps  incomplete)  showed  only  34 ;  but  it  is  less  than  in  1904—05, 
when  56  were  bought.  The  percentage  of  duplicates  to  the  number 
of  orders  looked  up  was  .0045.  Unfortunately,  several  of  these 
duplicates  were  rather  expensive  sets  and  the  total  cost  was  more 
than  in  any  recent  year.  About  half  of  them  were  practically  un- 
avoidable. Several  are  traceable  to  the  various  methods  of  "  short 
cataloguing,"  which  leave  many  pit-falls  for  the  unwary  searcher. 
During  the  year,  we  disposed  of  a  large  number  of  duplicates,  some 
sold  for  us  by  the  Cooperative  Society,  some  sent  to  other  libraries 
on  exchange,  and  others  given  to  the  University  of  Tennessee  and  to 
one  or  two  other  college  libraries," 

Mr.  Potter  calls  attention  again  to  the  need  of  employing  more 
assistance  on  the  Library  accounts.  His  complaint  is  well  grounded, 
and  I  expect  that,  with  some  re -arrangement  of  duties  among  the 
staff  during  the  coming  year,  it  will  be  possible  to  employ  one  person 
as  an  accountant,  whose  chief  work  it  shall  be  to  attend  to  the 
accounts  and  forward  bills  promptly  for  payment.  Mr.  Potter  speaks 
of  the  subject  as  follows  :  — 

"In  my  report  of  last  year,  I  spoke  of  the  unsatisfactory  con- 
dition of  the  Library  accounts,  — the  long  delays  in  the  payment  of 
bills  and  the  difficulty  in  securing  frequent  balances  for  use  in 
assigning  funds  to  new  books.  I  regret  to  report  that  there  has 
been  no  improvement  in  these  matters  this  year.  The  one  regular 
assistant,  with  more  than  half  of  her  time  needed  for  work  in  other 
departments,  could  not  begin  to  do  all  the  work  on  the  accounts, 
and  the  help  that  I  was  able  to  assign  to  her  from  other  members  of 
the  department  was  not  sufficient  either  in  quantity  or  quality  to 
secure  accuracy  and  promptness.  Not  only  were  the  payments  and 
balances  constantly  behind  during  the  year,  but  at  the  end  of  the 
year  it  was  found  that  there  were  numerous  errors  in  the  figures 
and  several  weeks  of  valuable  time  were  wasted  in  locating  and  cor- 
recting them.     Book-keeping  is  not  work  that  cau  be  done  in  odd 
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moments  by  a  person  subject  to  constant  interruptions  and  calls  to 
other  duties.  It  is  true  that  seventeen  years  ago,  when  I  first 
entered  the  Library,  I  found  no  difficulty  in  keeping  these  accounts  as 
put  of  my  other  work  and  giving  to  them  not  more  than  five  or  six 
hours  a  week.  But  conditions  have  changed  since  them.  It  is  not 
bo  much  that  the  total  expenditure  has  increased,  being  about  double 
what  it  was  then,  but  that  the  accounts  have  grown  much  more 
complex.  Then  there  were  47  different  accounts,  divided  as  follows  ; 
Funds,  25;  Gifts,  5;  and  Departments,  17.  Now  we  have  39  Fund 
accounts ;  57  Gift  accounts ;  and  57  Department  accounts,  —  a  total 
of  153.  The  number  of  requisitions  drawn  last  year  was  465  against 
309  seventeen  years  ago.  These  last  figures  do  not  properly  rep- 
resent the  increase  in  work,  as,  with  the  delay  in  payments,  many 
small  bills  are  combined  on  one  requisition.  It  would,  I  think,  be  a 
real  economy  for  the  Library  to  employ  a  trained  book-keeper  to 
attend  to  these  accounts.  Of  coarse,  if  this  were  done,  such  a 
person  would  naturally  have  charge  not  only  of  the  book  accounts, 
bat  of  the  petty  cash  account  (fines,  etc.),  of  the  pay-roll,  and 
perhaps  of  the  various  statistics  now  kept  by  the  different  depart- 
ments.    I  strongly  recommend  this  matter  for  consideration." 


There  have  been  more  than  the  usual  number  of  changes  in  the 
staff  during  the  past  year.  These  changes  usually  diminish  efficiency, 
st  least  for  the  time  being,  but  they  are  unavoidable  and,  to  some 
degree,  in  the  long  run  beneficial.  For,  when  it  is  seen  that  service 
in  this  Library  opens  the  way  to  a  better  position  in  some  other 
library,  the  attractiveness  of  the  Library  service  is  increased,  and  it 
is  tbe  easier  to  secure  as  our  assistants  young  men  and  women  of 
ability.  Mr.  C.  A.  Bead,  of  the  Class  of  1902,  who,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  months  at  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  had  been  in  the 
employ  of  the  Library  continuously  since  bis  graduation,  left  us  on 
the  first  of  March,  1907,  to  become  librarian  of  the  University  of 
Cincinnati. 

Dr.  Lichtenstein's  appointment  as  Assistant  in  charge  of  European 
History  was  mentioned  in  my  last  report.  His  duties  were  to  be 
somewhat  different  from  those  of  any  other  assistant  in  the  Library, 
since  he  was  to  give  his  services  alike  to  tbe  ordering  department, 
tbe  shelf  department,  and  the  catalogue  department,  in  respect  to 
the  books  relating  to  the  subject  under  his  charge.  This  new 
method  of  work  gives  fair  promise,  I  think,  of  being  successful  in 
tbe  end,  but  its  trial  so  far  has  been  somewhat  incomplete.  During 
the  early  part  of  the  year,  Dr.  Lichtenstein's  time  was  taken  up  with 
completing  the  work  on  the  Hohenzollern  Collection,  on  which  he 
^»A  previously  been  engaged.    It  was  not  until  the  first  of  November 
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that  he  began  regular  work  on  the  plan  outlined.  In  the  spring, 
his  time  was  necessarily  broken  up  by  private  work  connected  with 
preparing  himself  for  examinations  for  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.,  and  on 
the  first  of  June,  he  began  work  on  the  re- classification  of  French 
History,  which  soon  absorbed  all  his  time  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year. 

He  reports  that  only  193  orders  were  given  him  to  look  up  for 
the  Order  Department,  of  which  number  71  proved  duplicate.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  examined  a  large  number  of  booksellers'  cata- 
logues, checking  titles  for  the  Hohenzollern  Collection  and  for 
French  History.  In  the  course  of  this  task,  he  marked  and  looked 
up  over  800  titles,  and  sent  forward  as  orders,  307.  Mr.  Potter 
reports  that  it  was  of  advantage  to  turn  the  work  over  to  him  when 
any  considerable  number  of  orders  were  to  be  looked  up  at  once,  bat 
that  orders  coming  in  in  small  numbers  were  more  conveniently 
handled  by  his  usual  assistants.  It  should  be  noted  also  that  with 
reduced  appropriations,  the  money  available  for  purchases,  except 
in  French  History,  was  exhausted  early  in  the  year. 

Dr.  Lichtenstein  reports  that  3,380  volumes,  dealing  with  subjects 
of  European  History,  were  turned  over  to  him  by  the  Shelf  Depart- 
ment in  the  eight  months  under  review,  aud  that  all  except  141  were 
classified  and  sent  along  before  the  end  of  the  statistical  year.  In 
addition  to  the  3,239  thus  classified,  306  volumes  came  up  for  re- 
classification, not  counting  the  work  done  on  the  general  collection 
of  French  History.  It  was  in  this  department  that  Dr.  Lichten- 
stein's  work  was  most  complete  and  effective. 

In  regard  to  the  practical  advantage  of  the  attempt  to  combine 
cataloguing  with  the  other  processes,  Mr.  Currier  reports  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

"  The  result  of  the  year's  experience  shows  that  it  is  more  difficult 
to  turn  over  a  given  class  of  books  to  a  single  person  for  inde- 
pendent treatment  in  cataloguing  than  seems  to  be  the  case  in  the 
shelf  arrangement.  On  the  shelves,  each  collection  forms  a  physical 
entity,  and  variation  of  method  in  any  one  group  usually  makes 
little  or  no  confusion.  In  the  card  catalogue,  however,  there  is  a 
much  greater  interdependence  of  parts  and,  in  consequence,  greater 
uniformity  is  necessary.  Customs  as  to  choice  of  author  heading, 
proper  references,  etc.,  must  be  adhered  to  more  rigidly,  and  the 
system  of  classification  of  new  titles  must  coincide  with  the  old,  so 
that  all  material  on  a  given  topic  shall  be  grouped  in  one  place.  It 
would  not,  indeed,  be  difficult  for  a  specialist  staying  permanently 
in  the  Library  to  learn  the  rules  of  entry.     Variations  in  methods  of 
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preparing  the  title  after  the  heading  has  been  decided  upon  would 
make  less  trouble,  though  even  here  a  certain  degree  of  uniformity 
n  desirable.  As  regards  the  subject  catalogue,  a  specialist  might 
work  with  a  great  degree  of  independence,  but  not  unless  a  thorough 
revision  of  the  old  titles  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  classification  of 
the  new.  In  other  words,  the  specialist  should  work  out  and  carry 
into  execution  a  system  of  classification  for  both  old  and  new  books, 
jiiat  as  has  been  done  in  the  shelf  arrangement.  At  the  present 
time,  there  could  hardly  be  a  better  piece  of  work  undertaken  than  a 
working  over  of  the  titles  in  European  history,  —  e.  g.,  a  consolida- 
tion of  cards  now  under  History,  Politics,  Legislation,  a  substitution 
of  an  arrangement  into  periods  for  the  present  chronological  series 
of  the  cards  under  various  countries  in  the  heading  History,  with 
cither  changes  that  might  seem  advisable.  It  would  seem  best  for 
the  work  of  preparing  catalogue  cards  for  new  books  to  remain  at 
present  in  the  hands  of  the  regular  cataloguers,  though  Dr.  Lichten- 
stein's  special  knowledge  should  be  constantly  made  use  of  and  he 
might  well  give  the  titles  a  hasty  final  revision." 

Hr.  Tillinghast  reports  as  follows  as  the  result  of  his  experience 
with  this  method  of  work :  — 

"After  trying  for  some  time  the  plan  of  cataloguing  and  '  setting 
up 'certain  groups,  I  find  that  this  method  is  much  more  interesting 
than  the  old,  and  gives  a  much  better  knowledge  of  the  whole  field 
of  the  subjects.  Acquaintance  with  the  catalogue  helps  in  shelf- 
listing,  and  acquaintance  with  the  books  on  the  shelves  and  their 
arrangement  helps  in  subject  classification  for  the  catalogue,  and 
often  in  cataloguing.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  danger  of 
superficial  and  hasty  judgments  which  the  greater  experience  gained 
through  work  confined  to  cataloguing  or  shelf-listing  is  a  guard 
against.  Just  how  much  time  is  saved,  I  cannot  estimate.  I  fear 
it  is  Dot  so  much  as  might  be  expected.  I  fear  that  I  sometimes 
hesitate  on  questions  of  entering  or  cataloguing  which  would  be 
perfectly  plain  to  those  who  have  had  long  experience  in  those 
branches  of  work. 

"1  believe  that  all  titles  should  be  inspected  by  the  head  of  the 
Catalogue  Department." 

It  is  only  natural  that  effective  cooperation  should  be  more  difficult 
to  obtain  in  the  case  of  the  catalogue  than  in  any  other  department 
of  library  work,  since  the  catalogue,  especially  the  author  catalogue, 

™  to  be  considered  as  a  unit,  and  variations  of  practice  are  confus- 

ln8  and  may  be  misleading.     I  believe,  however,  that,  with  longer 

experience,  the  specialist  who  is  well  acquainted  with  his  subject, 
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and  is  willing  to  take  pains  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  details 
of  the  catalogue,  may  give  most  valuable  assistance  in  preparing 
books  for  cataloguing  by  indicating  briefly  the  work  to  be  done. 
The  actual  writing  oat  of  cards,  or  of  copying  for  the  printer,  may 
well  be  left  to  another  hand.  X  expect  lo  be  able,  in  the  course  of 
the  year,  to  extend  this  method  of  work  one  step  further,  by  allowing 
one  Other  member  of  the  staff  to  carry  books  forward  from  the 
process  of  shelf-listing  through  the  process  of  cataloguing. 

WILLIAM  COOLIDGE  LANE, 

Librarian. 
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THE  GRAY  HERBARIUM. 

To  the  President  OP  TBB  UmVKHSHT: — 

Sir,  —  During  the  put  academic  year  the  regular  staff  of  the  Gray 
Herbarium  has  consisted  of  a  curator  (professor),  an  assistant 
professor  engaged  in  monographic  work,  field  exploration,  and  in- 
stroction,  a  collector,  a  librarian,  an  assistant  engaged  chiefly  in 
determinative  work,  a  library  assistant,  and  an  assistant  engaged  in 
the  preparation  and  mounting  of  the  specimens.  Furthermore,  the 
expert  services  of  the  following  persons  have  been  employed  during 
portions  of  the  year  in  connection  with  the  activities  of  the  Herba- 
rium :  President  E.  Brainerd  of  Middlebury  College  (on  the  genus 
Viola),  Professor  A.  S.  Hitchcock  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  (on  the  Oramineae) ,  Mr.  Oakes  Ames  (whose  valued 
sen-ices  on  the  Orchidaceae  have  been  gratuitously  rendered) ,  Mr. 
A.  A.  Baton  of  the  Ames  Botanical  Laboratory  (on  the  genera  Equi- 
sehim  and  Isoetes),  Mr.  W.  W.  Eggleston  (on  the  genus  Crataegus), 
and  Hr.  P.  Schuyler  Mathews  (as  artist)  - 

Among  the  sets  of  plants  received  during  the  year  the  following 
have  from  their  extent  or  rarity  been  noteworthy :  —  By  gift  or  ex- 
change :  from  Mr.  J.  H.  Maiden,  Government  Botanist  of  New 
South  Wales,  200  plants  of  Australia;  from  Messrs.  J.  £.  Thayer 
and  Outram  Bangs,  138  plants  of  Guadalupe  Island  (off  the  coast  of 
Lower  California) ,  a  locality  of  exceptional  conditions  and  peculiarly 
interesting  vegetation ;  from  Dr.  C.  0.  Bosendahl,  of  the  University 
of  Minnesota,  366  plants  of  Minnesota;  from  Professor  E.  0. 
Wooton,  526  plants  of  New  Mexico,  collected  by  Mr.  O.  B.  Met- 
calfe ;  from  Mr.  T.  S.  Brandegee,  of  the  University  of  California, 
310  plants  of  Mexico ;  through  Professor  W.  G.  Farlow,  107  pteri- 
dophytes  from  the  herbarium  of  the  late  Isaac  Holden ;  from  Profes- 
sor J.  W.  H&rshberger,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  145  plants 
of  Bermuda;  from  the  Herbarium  of  Oxford  University,  126  plants 
of  Great  Britain  ;  from  Mr.  O,  von  Seemen  of  Berlin,  specialist  on  the 
StUieaceae,  a  series  of  218  specimens  of  the  difficult  genus  Saiix, 
including  many  critically  studied  hybrids;  from  Mr.  C.  Belhatte, 
of  Paris,  115  plants  of  Europe;  from  the  United  States  National 
Museum,  through  Dr.  J.  N.  Rose,  958  plants  of  Mexico,  including 
several  collections  of  special  value ;  from  the  New  York  Botanical 
Garden,  through  Professor  N.  L.  Britten,  203  plants  of  the  Philippine 
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Islands,  44  plants  of  Barbados,  144  plants  of  Bermuda,  and  42 
plants  of  the  Bahama  Islands ;  from  the  New  England  Botanical 
Club,  636  plants  from  the  herbarium  of  the  late  Charlotte  N.  S. 
Horner ;  and  from  Professor  James  Fowler,  of  Queen's  University, 
210  plants  of  Canada,  chiefly  from  the  region  of  the  Lower  St.  Law- 
rence. By  purchase:  from  Mr.  H.  von  Tflrckbeim,  102  plants  of 
Guatemala;  the  Gramina  Hungarica,  fascicles  1-6,  including  805 
specimens  of  Hungarian  grasses,  prepared  and  identified  with  special 
care;  through  Professor  C.  S.  Sargent,  383  herbaceous  plants  of 
Bolivia  and  Paraguay,  collected  by  Mr.  K.  Fiebrig,  and  2018  herba- 
ceous plants  of  Paraguay,  collected  by  Mr.  E.  Hassler ;  from  Mr.  F. 
Raine,  300  plants  of  southern  France ;  from  Mr.  T.  S.  Brandegee, 
500  plants  of  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico,  collected  by  Mr.  C.  Purpus ;  from 
Mr.  W.  W.  Eggleston,  102  specimens  of  the  genus  Crataegus;  from 
Professor  N.  L.  Britton,  637  duplicates  from  the  herbarium  of  1'ere 
Dubs,  well  representing  the  flornlae  of  Guadeloupe  (W.I.)  and 
Martinique;  from  Sir  William  T.  Thiselton-Dyer,  857  plants  of 
Colombia  from  the  herbarium  of  Lehmann  ;  from  Dr.  Edward  Palmer, 
484  plants  of  northern  Mexico ;  from  Mr.  A.  A.  Heller,  482  plants 
of  California;  from  Mr.  W.  H.  Blanchard,  of  Westminster,  Ver- 
mont, 389  specimens  of  Eubvs,  a  genus  of  which  he  has  long  made 
a  special  study ;  from  Mr.  C.  H.  Shaw,  513  plants  of  the  Selkirks. 
Collected  by  the  staff:  by  Mr.  Pringle,  439  plants  of  Mexico;  by 
Professor  Fernald,  1459  plants  of  Gaspe  Peninsula  and  99  plants 
of  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut. 

The  entire  number  of  specimens  received  from  all  sources  has  been 
16,656. 

The  number  of  mounted  sheets  added  to  the  organized  portion  of 
the  Herbarium  has  been  14,679. 

Duplicates  sent  out  in  exchange  this  year  have  numbered  8,754. 

In  the  last  report  mention  was  made  of  special  progress  in  the 
development  of  the  Herbarium  Library  rendered  possible  largely 
through  a  gift  of  $1,000  to  secure  some  of  the  more  important  de- 
siderata. During  the  past  year  an  additional  gift  of  1500  has  been 
received  from  the  same  generous  but  anonymous  donor  for  use  in 
continuing  these  purchases,  and  again  particular  attention  has  been 
given  toward  the  filling  of  lacunae  in  the  library,  among  the  works 
acquired  the  following  being  worthy  of  special  mention :  Dumont 
de  Courset,  Le  botaniete  cuMvateur ;  ComolH,  Flora  Comense ;  Lin- 
denia,  Iconographie  des  Orchidees ;  and  Jordan  and  Fourreau,  I  cones 
ad  floram  Europae,  a  three  volume  folio  work  with  many  finely  colored 
illustrations. 
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The  Library  has  also  received  from  Mr.  Howard  Psyson  Arnold 
three  rare  and  valuable  books :  Cavannilles,  Descripcion  de  las  plan- 
tag;  Roxburgh,  Plants  of  the  coast  of  Coromandel;  and  Richard, 
Tentamen  florae  abyssinicae. 

The  number  of  volumes  received  from  all  sources  during  the  year 
has  been  576  and  of  pamphlets  558. 

Mr.  Pringle,  Collector  for  the  Herbarium,  has  made  another  jour- 
ney to  Mexico  and,  notwithstanding  exceptionally  unfavorable  con- 
ditions of  prolonged  drought  prevailing  in  portions  of  the  regions 
riMted,  was  able  to  obtain  a  considerable  number  of  new  or  otherwise 
noteworthy  plants. 

Professor  Fern  aid  has  continued  with  marked  success  his  investi- 
gation of  soil  control  in  the  distribution  of  plants  especially  in  the 
■Ipine  regions  of  New  England  and  the  maritime  provinces  of 
Canada.  His  noteworthy  results,  already  reduced  to  statistical 
form,  show  conclusively  an  intimate  relation  hitherto  unsuspected 
between  the  distribution  of  plants  in  their  native  state  and  the 
occurrence  of  certain  chemical  elements  in  the  underlying  rock 
strata. 

A  request  on  the  part  of  several  students  for  guidance  in  research 
work  in  this  highly  interesting  field  of  investigation  has  led  to  the 
announcement  of  Botany  20d,  an  additional  research  course,  in 
charge  of  Professor  Fernald.  Instruction  in  this  course  as  well  as 
in  Botany  7  and  20c  will  be  conducted  at  the  Herbarium. 

Under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  W.  S.  Burke,  Inspector  of  Grounds 
and  Buildings,  a  new  boiler  has  been  installed  to  replace  the  worn 
and  antiquated  one  which  for  many  years  has  been  used  to  heat  the 
Herbarium  as  well  as  the  adjacent  laboratory  and  lecture  room. 

Work  on  the  Card  Index  of  new  Genera,  Species,  and  Varieties  of 
American  Plants  has  been  continued  with  vigor  during  the  year  by 
Miss  M.  A.  Day,  Librarian  of  the  Herbarium,  with  the  assistance  of 
Miss  H.  E.  Day  and  Miss  E.  M.  Vincent,  8,931  cards  having  been 
issued  to  subscribers.  This  work  has  been  conducted  with  such  care 
and  economy  of  methods  that  the  money  returns  have  considerably 
more  than  repaid  the  outlay  in  printing  and  have  even  covered  the 
clerical  activities  involved.  The  scientific  usefulness  of  this  enter- 
prise is  widely  recognized  and  toe  skill  with  which  it  has  been  man- 
aged becomes  more  apparent  at  a  time  when  a  parallel  enterprise, 
covering  the  new  plants  of  the  Old  World,  has  been  discontinued 
owing  to  financial  difficulties. 

In  April,  1907,  through  the  liberality  of  Mr.  N.  T.  Kidder,  a 
botanical  collector  was  sent  with  a  geological  exploring  expedition  to 
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the  Aleutian  Islands,  the  condition  being  made  by  Mr.  Kidder  that 
the  plants  secured  on  the  expedition  should  be  sent  to  the  Gray 
Herbarium.  The  collection  thus  received  came  to  hand  after  the 
close  of  the  academic  year  and  comment  upon  it  must  be  deferred. 

Again  ft  is  my  privilege  to  report  a  high  degree  of  efficiency  and 
devotion  on  the  part  of  the  Visiting  Committee,  through  whose  efforts 
the  needs  of  the  Herbarium  have  been  brought  to  the  attention  of 
many  patrons.  The  ready  contributions  of  persons  thus  interested, 
supplemented  by  liberal  gifts  from  members  of  the  Committee,  have 
enabled  the  Herbarium  agaiu  to  complete  its  financial  year  free  from 
deficit.  This  is  especially  gratifying  from  the  fact  that  it  enables 
the  Herbarium  to  approach  a  larger  income  in  no  way  handicapped 
by  debt. 

In  a  former  report  mention  was  made  of  the  liberal  bequest  of 
Mrs.  W.  B.  Potter  for  the  further  endowment  of  the  Herbarium. 
Mrs.  Potter's  estate  has  now  been  settled,  her  specific  bequest  having 
been  paid  in  June,  the  residual  portions  of  her  legacy,  together  with 
accumulated  interest,  during  the  autumn.  A  part  of  the  payment 
has  been  in  transferred  securities,  the  value  of  which  is  to  some  extent 
dependent  upon  a  fluctuating  market.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that 
the  cash  and  securities  thus  transferred  to  the  President  and  Fellows 
have  been  estimated  at  $195,798.02.  According  to  the  provisions 
of  the  will  the  property  thus  received  will  be  known  as  the  Sarah  E. 
Potter  Endowment  Fund  and  its  income  devoted  to  the  support  of 
the  Gray  Herbarium. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  overstate  the  significance  of  this  gift  to 
the  Herbarium  or  adequately  express  the  gratitude  of  the  staff  and 
friends  of  the  establishment.  At  the  time  of  Dr.  Gray's  death  in 
1888  the  Gray  Herbarium  had  already  reached,  through  his  untiring 
efforts  and  high  professional  distinction,  a  degree  of  scientific  im- 
portance, which  made  it  imperative  that  the  development  and  services 
of  the  establishment  should  be  maintained  in  a  manner  which  its 
small  endowment  of  $18,500  could  of  itself  in  no  wise  render  possi- 
ble. Thus  for  nearly  twenty  years  the  Herbarium  has  been  in  great 
part  dependent  upon  gifts  for  present  use.  These  have  been  received, 
largely  through  the  activity  of  the  Visiting  Committee,  with  gratify- 
ing regularity  and  in  amount  sufficient  to  maintain  the  continuous 
growth  of  the  collections  and  library  as  well  as  to  render  possible  the 
determinative  work,  monographic  researches,  and  publications  of 
the  staff. 

VigorouB  and  unremitted  effort  has  also  been  made  by  friends  to 
secure  for  the  Herbarium  an  adequate  endowment.      This  aid,  in 
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which  Mis.  Potter  took  do  small  part,  culminated  in  securing  the 
Am  Gray  Professorship  Fund,  the  Asa  Gray  Memorial  Fund,  and 
the  Robert  Charles  Billings  Fund.  These  funds,  together  with  the 
much  larger  Sarah  £.  Potter  Fund  jnst  received,  will  yield  an  income 
which  (supplemented  by  other  sources  of  revenue  such  as  copyrights, 
tale  of  publications,  etc.)  will  maintain  the  Herbarium  at  its  present 
grade  of  expenditure  and  permit  a  moderate  enlargement  of  the 
activities  of  the  establishment.  It  is  to  be  pointed  out,  however, 
that  the  added  income  from  increased  investments  does  not  so  greatly 
exceed  the  resources  heretofore  available  through  generous  gifts  for 
present  use  as  to  permit  any  sudden  change  of  policy,  augmentation 
of  the  staff,  or  other  considerable  increase  of  expenditure.  The 
beneficial  effect  is  rather  in  giving  the  Herbarium  what  is  of  even 
higher  importance,  namely,  an  assured  income,  since  most  scientific 
enterprises,  such  as  explorations,  monographic  publications,  revision 
of  text-books,  and  the  like,  have  to  be  planned  far  in  advance,  and 
can  scarcely  be  undertaken  unless  the  available  resources  can  be 
calculated  some  years  ahead. 

Although  the  additional  endowment  will  relieve  the  Herbarium 
from  its  most  pressing  needs,  it  is  hoped  that  such  contributions 
as  have  been  made  with  some  regularity  for  present  use  during  the 
last  few  years  may,  so  far  as  possible,  be  continued,  for  upon  such 
gifts  must  depend,  to  a  great  extent,  any  possibility  of  special  acqui- 
sitions for  the  collections  and  library.     It  is  believed  that  the  incen- 
tive to  such  gifts  will  not  be  less  from  the  circumstance  that  in  future 
they  may  not  be  so  pressingly  needed  for  the  running  expenses  of 
the  establishment  but  may  be,  in  each  instance,  employed  specifically 
to  increase  in  some  particular  regard  the  acquisitions  of  the  Herba- 
rium or  to  augment  the  scientific  undertakings  and  published  output 
of  the  staff,  —  to  accomplish,  in  other  words,  ends  which  would  but 
for  them  have  been  unattainable.     In  this  connection  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  Gray  Herbarium  belongs  to  a  class  of  estab- 
nwta  elsewhere  largely  supported  by  governmental  or  municipal  aid 
«nd  therefore  able  to  maintain  a  larger  staff  and  incur  much  greater 
expenditure.     For  this  reason,  if  the  Gray  Herbarium  is  to  maintain 
rta  high  rank  among  allied  establishments,  it  must  be  supported  by  a 
psiual!  j  increasing  income. 

The  particular  need  of  the  Herbarium  at  present,  a  new  building, 
™  heen  only  emphasized  in  former  reports.  Here  it  may  be  said 
"""'j  that  such  need,  after  another  year's  growth,  is  even  more 
Vressmg.  it  is  hoped,  also,  that  the  substantial  addition  to  the 
^dowment  of  the  Herbarium,  by  putting  the  establishment  upon  a 
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footing  of  permanence,  may  foe  a  new  incentive  to  gifts  for  the  much 
needed  building. 

During  the  year  the  staff  of  the  Herbarium  has  published  27 
scientific  papers,  which  have  been  bo  completely  recorded  in  the 
Harvard  University  Gazette  as  to  need  no  farther  mention  here. 

B.  L.  ROBINSON,  Curator. 
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To  the  President  ov  the  Uktvsmitt:  — 

Sir,  —  I  have  the  honor  of  presenting,  as  Director  of  the  Botanic 
Garden,  the  following  report  for  the  year  1906-07. 

As  matter  of  record,  Mr.  Robert  Cameron,  Head  Gardener,  has 
prepared  a  short  account  of  the  weather  at  the  Garden  daring  the 
year  which  has  Just  closed  :  — 

"The  weather  in  winter  was  very  cold,  registering  frequently  from 
six  to  ten  degrees  below  Fahrenheit's  zero.  This  severe  cold  de- 
manded a  great  increase  in  the  amount  of  coal  required  to  keep  the 
temperature  of  oar  greenhouses  within  safe  limits.  Fortunately  the 
ground  was  well  covered  with  a  thick  coating  of  snow,  and  hence 
our  herbaceous  plants  in  the  open  plots  wintered  well.  The  spring 
was  cold  and  late,  but  the  spring- flowering  plants  blossomed  un- 
usually well,  and  their  flowers  lasted  for  a  long  time,  owing  to  the 
cool  moist  weather.  The  summer  was  hot  and  remarkably  dry,  and 
for  several  weeks  we  had  no  rain,  but  our  improved  water-supply 
enabled  us  to  keep  the  plants  in  good  condition.  An  unusual 
amount  of  the  time  was  spent  in  the  winter  in  'creosotlng'  and 
destroying  the  eggs  of  the  gypsy  moth  and  the  nests  of  the  brown- 
tail  moths.  The  lateness  of  the  spring  prevented  our  spraying  with 
diaparene  until  nearly  the  end  of  May.  This  spraying  consumes 
much  time  and  involves  large  expense,  but  it  is  the  only  effective 
measure  known  to  as  by  which  we  can  destroy  injurious  leaf -eating 
insects.  By  thorough  spraying  we  were  able  to  meet  successfully 
even  the  elm-leaf  beetle,  although  the  leaves  of  elm  trees  near  the 
Garden  were  completely  destroyed." 

Id  pursuance  of  the  policy  of  making  the  Garden  attractive  to  all 
students  of  the  University  many  new  species  and  varieties  of  bulbous 
plants  have  been  added  to  our  collection,  and  it  is  expected  that 
these  will  prove  to  be  of  much  interest  in  the  coming  spring.     Mr. 
Cameron,  who  is  on  duty  at  the  Garden  all  the  time,  reports  that 
the  numbers  of  visitors  are  increasing  year  by  year,  but  that  it  is  in 
spring  and  early  summer  that  the  largest  numbers  come.     At  that 
tune    the    Garden  serves  as  a  park  for  our  students  and  for  the 
general   public,  and  in  this  way  gives  great  pleasure  to  our  com- 
munity.     Our  earnest  attempts  to  render  the  Garden  attractive  to 
j,jj  of  our  students  and  to  the  community  in  general  do  not  interfere 
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at  all  with  its  chief  office  as  a  source  of  supply  of  material  for  our 
botanical  classes. 

The  Director  must  again  call  attention  to  the  serious  difficulty 
under  which  a  northern  garden  labors  in  its  attempt  to  meet  the 
reasonable  demands  of  University  students.  Our  first  term  begins 
at  about  the  time  when  the  first  frosts  conic  in  October,  and  our  final 
class  exercises  are  held  in  the  last  days  of  May  when  the  out-of-door 
plants  are  just  coming  into  bloom.  In  other  words,  one  is  obliged 
to  provide  material  for  class  studies  during  the  long  cold  season 
when  but  little  open-air  material  is  available.  Forcing  plants  to 
bloom  out  of  season  is  always  an  expensive  matter,  but  under  our 
present  conditions  we  are  obliged  to  collect  a  large  number  of  wild 
plants  in  the  autumn  for  early  blooming  under  glass.  Otherwise  it 
would  not  be  possible  for  us  to  bring  any  of  the  students  in  our  very 
large  elementary  class  into  contact  with  our  native  flora.  After  the 
regular  College  course  ends  our  Garden  is  in  full  bloom.  In  what 
way  can  we  best  use  this  great  amount  of  summer  material? 

The  summer  courses  in  Botany  arc  attended  by  comparatively 
few  students ;  much  larger  classes  could  be  supplied  than  now. 
Possibly  by  reconstructing  the  botanical  courses  in  the  summer 
their  range  could  be  safely  extended  and  a  wider  choice  offered 
to  those  College  students  who  might  wish  to  avail  themselves  of 
increased  opportunities  to  employ  wisely  a  part  of  a  too  long 
vacation. 

During  the  past  summer,  the  Botanic  Garden  placed  at  the  service 
of  those  conducting  the  Nature  Study  course  all  material  asked  for. 
Every  endeavor  to  utilize  our  abundant  store  of  flowers  for  study  in 
the  summer  will  meet  with  the  cordial  cooperation  of  all  members 
of  the  staff  at  our  Botanic  Garden. 

Important  additions  have  been  made  to  all  parts  of  the  Botanical 
Museum  during  the  past  year.  A  large  proportion  of  the  specimens 
of  economic  products  which  had  been  injuriously  affected  by  light 
have  been  replaced  by  fresh  specimens,  and  this  work  of  replace- 
ment is  to  be  continued  as  occasion  demands.  In  the  great  Botani- 
cal Museum  in  Calcutta  the  economic  products  arc  replaced  nearly 
every  year  by  fresh  ones  for  exhibition  and  study,  but  our  cases  do 
not  suffer  so  severely  as  the  museums  in  the  tropics  from  intense 
light  or  from  so  many  museum  pests.  Practically  all  of  our  type- 
specimens  are  now  in  insect-proof  containers.  The  economic  pro- 
duct which  attracted  most  attention  this  year  is  the  striking  exhibit 
of  sugar-cane  from  our  experimental  station  in  Cuba.  The  speci- 
mens   exhibited    were    the    linest    of    several    hundred    varieties    of 
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artificial  seedlings.     The  best  is  known  as  "  Harvard  208."    It  has 
proved  to  be  strong,  resistant,  and  of  high  sugar  content. 

The  Ware  Collection  of  Glass-models  of  Plants  in  Flower  has  now 
been  arranged  in  three  rooms  in  such  manner  as  to  exhibit  the  dif- 
ferent relations  of  plants.  In  the  vestibule  the  specimens  are 
distributed  with  reference  to  their  surroundings,  —  soil,  water,  light, 
and  the  animal  friends  and  foes.  In  the  large  room  adjoining  they 
have  been  placed  in  a  linear  series  extending  from  Engler's  highest 
claw  to  the  lowest  of  the  flowering  plants,  showing  by  means  of 
Becn'oDB  and  enlarged  parts  the  characteristics  upon  which  system- 
atic* base  their  modern  classification.  A  communicating  room 
contains  the  principal  economic  plants,  together  with  their  products. 
This  improvement  in  classification  and  the  new  mounting  on  plaster- 
plaques  have  drawn  to  the  exhibition  rooms  even  larger  numbers  of 
visitors  than  before,  and  on  certain  days  it  has  become  a  matter  of 
embarrassment  to  afford  all  the  visitors  an  opportunity  of  examining 
the  models.  Our  cases  are  too  close  together  for  the  greatest  con- 
venience of  visitors,  but  no  change  in  this  respect  is  at  present, 
possible.  To  remove  the  specimens  to  a  special  building,  as  has 
been  contemplated,  would  seriously  interfere  with  the  original  plan 
of  Professor  Louis  Agassiz,  namely,  to  bring  under  one  roof  speci- 
mens illustrating  every  branch  of  Natural  History.  He  designed 
having  plants  as  well  as  minerals  and  animals  displayed  in  his 
Museum,  and  these  glass  models  of  plants  carry  out  our  part  of  that 
plan.  To  remove  them  now  would  cause  a  break  in  the  continuity 
which  cannot  be  regarded  with  favor. 

In  the  section  devoted  to  Fossil  Plants  little  has  been  done  during 
the  year  except  to  maintain  the  collection  in  good  condition.  Pro- 
fessor It.  T.  Jackson  reports  that  one  hundred  and  ninety  good 
specimens  of  choice  selected  plants  from  the  Cretaceous  of  Kansas 
have  been  purchased,  comprising  one  hundred  and  five  species  and 
varieties.  Dr.  Jackson  has  given  to  this  part  of  our  Museum  a 
great  deal  of  time,  and  has  rendered  all  parts  of  the  great  collection 
easily  accessible. 

The  experiment  station  in  Cuba  is  now  succeeding  beyond  our 
expectations.  The  cane-seedlings  are  proving  good  in  every  way, 
and  the  last  are  the  best.  The  generous  manner  in  which  Mr. 
Atkins  has  sustained  the  enterprise  has  enabled  the  management  to 
undertake  difficult  experiments  the  results  of  which  at  one  time 
seemed  doubtful.  But  it  is  pleasant  to  report  that  Mr.  Atkins 
expresses  himself  as  completely  satisfied  with  the  undertaking.  Our 
»nge  ot  tropical  nnd  subtropical  species  in  the  grounds  is  being 
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constantly  widened.  Very  cordial  relations  are  sustained  with  the 
British  stations  in  the  West  Indies  and  with  the  government  station 
at  Santiago  de  las  Vegas.  This  coming  winter  renewed  attempts  will 
be  made  to  bring  in  the  new  Caoutchouc  plants,  and  also  to  begin  a 
study  of  certain  new  varieties  of  Cacao. 

On  account  of  the  limited  amount  of  space  available  in  our  green- 
houses we  were  obliged  in  the  spring  to  decline  the  generous  offer, 
from  a  friend  of  the  Garden,  of  a  large  collection  of  valuable  orchids. 
If  we  had  had  at  our  disposal  two  hundred  square  feet  more  on  our 
shelves  we  should  have  gladly  accepted  the  gift.  But  this  space 
could  not  be  had  without  the  erection  of  another  greenhouse,  and 
this,  considering  our  scanty  funds,  was  out  of  the  question. 

During  the  past  year  the  Overseers'  Committee  on  the  Garden  and 
Museum  have  again  considered  the  advisability  of  attempting  to 
increase  our  slender  endowment  fund.  The  financial  condition  of 
the  country  forbids  us  to  press  the  matter  at  this  time. 

GEORGE  LINCOLN  GOODALE,  Director. 
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To  THI  Pkksidkkt  or  thi  University  :  — 

Sm, — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  on  the 
progress  and  condition  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum  during  the  year 
ending  July  81,  1907. 

The  preparation  of  the  ground  (see  report  for  1905-06)  for  the 
type  collection  of  hardy  shrubs  has  been  finished  during  the  year  and 
the  collection  has  been  planted  as  far  as  material  for  it  has  been 
available.  In  the  new  arrangement  this  collection  occupies  nineteen 
beds  10  feet  wide,  with  a  total  length  of  7765  feet,  separated  by 
gross  paths  5  feet  wide.  The  northern  and  eastern  ends  of  the  area 
Oiled  by  these  beds  are  protected  by  a  trellis  1280  feet  long  and  10 
feet  high,  huilt  with  concrete  poets  and  galvanized  wire  stringers  and 
to  be  ueed  for  the  cultivation  of  the  collection  of  vines  and  other 
climbing  plants.  The  ground  available  for  the  shrub  collection  is 
unfortunately  too  small  for  the  display  of  representatives  of  all  the 
hardiest  and  most  distinct  species,  and  it  has  been  found  necessary 
to  plant  genera  like  Syringa,  Viburnum,  Cornus,  and  several  others 
in  which  some  species  are  arborescent  along  the  drives  in  different 
parts  of  the  Arboretum.  Among  these  excluded  groups  are  some  of 
the  principal  hardy  genera  of  the  Heath  family,  including  Rhododen- 
drons, Azaleas,  and  Kalmiaa ;  and  for  these  genera  additional 
ground  has  been  prepared  on  the  western  slope  of  BuBsey  Hill,  and  at 
the  base  of  Hemlock  Hill  where  a  large  plantation  of  Rhododendrons 
has  been  made  during  the  year.  Ground  has  also  been  prepared 
roond  the  borders  of  the  North  Meadow  for  a  number  of  partly  arbor- 
escent, partly  shrubby,  groups  which  were  formerly  cultivated  in  the 
general  shrub  collection. 

On  Peter's  Hill  266  additional  species  or  forms  of  North  American 
Crataegus  have  been  permanently  planted  during  the  year.  This 
collection  is  now  represented  by  716  groups  of  species,  forms,  and 
varieties. 

The  interchange  of  plants  and  seeds  with  other  horticultural  and 
botanical  establishments  has  been  continued  during  the  year.  14,003 
plants  (including  grafts  and  cuttings)  and  732  packets  of  seeds  have 
been  distributed  as  follows :  To  the  United  States,  12,522  plants  and 
57  packets  of  seeds ;  to  Canada,  21  packets  of  seeds ;  to  the  West 
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Indies,  8  packets  of  seeds;  to  Argentina,  5  packets  of  seeds;  to 
Peru,  4  packets  of  seeds ;  to  Chili,  101  packets  of  seeds  ;  to  Great 
Britain,  1,186  plants  and  147  packets  of  seeds;  to  the  continent  of 
Europe,  295  plants  and  272  packets  of  seeds;  to  Japan,  69  packets 
of  needs  ;  to  China,  3  packets  of  seeds  ;  to  Java  and  the  Straits  Set- 
tlements, 3  packets  of  seeds ;  to  Australia,  4  packets  of  seeds ;  to 
New  Zealand,  6  packets  of  seeds;  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  13 
packets  of  seeds ;  to  Cape  Colony,  17  packets  of  seeds.  There  have 
been  received  during  the  year  3,325  plants  and  476  packets  of  seeds; 
of  these,  3,067  plants  came  from  the  United  States,  75  from 
England,  31  from  France,  2  from  Holland,  and  150  from  Russia. 

During  the  year  7,823  sheets  of  dried  plants  have  been  added  to 
the  herbarium ;  of  these,  6,392  have  been  purchased  and  1,433  have 
been  presented  to  the  arboretum.  The  most  important  of  the  pur- 
chased collections  is  a  selection  of  3,540  sheets  from  the  herbarium 
made  by  Mr.  Alfred  Behder  during  his  travels  in  Europe  and  North 
America  and  rich  in  rare  and  critical  woody  species  cultivated  in 
European  botanic  gardens.  Other  important  collections  added  to 
the  herbarium  during  the  year  are  from  the  United  States,  Mexico, 
Jamaica,  Chili,  Paraguay,  the  Philippine  Islands,  the  Malay  Penin- 
sula, Sweden,  northern  Russia,  the  Caucasus,  and  Portugal. 

During  the  year  the  Arboretum  has  received  by  gift  1,508  bound 
volumes  and  247  pamphlets. 

To  supplement  a  gift  of  (5,000  made  a  few  years  ago  by  the  late 
Francis  Skinner,  for  the  purchase  of  rare  and  expensive  books  for 
the  library,  his  son,  Mr.  Francis  Skinner,  of  Dedham,  has  given  to 
the  Arboretum  a  similar  Bum,  with  the  suggestion  that  the  books 
purchased  with  this  money  be  considered  a  memorial  to  his  father's 
interest  in  the  Arboretum  and  its  work. 

During  the  year  instruction  in  dendrology  has  been  given  at  the 
Arboretum,  by  Mr.  Jack,  to  students  of  landscape-gardening  from 
the  Institute  of  Technology  and  to  University  students  in  forestry. 

A  few  friends  of  the  Arboretum  living  in  Massachusetts  and  in 
Europe  have  made  it  possible  to  begin  during  the  year  the  systematic 
study  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  of  central  and  western  China,  This 
mountain  region,  with  a  climate  similar  to  but  more  severe  than  that 
of  the  southern  Appalachian  region  of  North  America,  is  known  to 
be  rich  in  valuable  and  interesting  plants ;  and  as  it  is  the  only  part 
of  the  world  remaining  botanically  unexplored  of  which  the  trees  may 
be  expected  to  flourish  in  our  northern  states,  results  of  the  highest 
scientific  and  practical  value  may  be  expected  from  its  careful  exam- 
ination and  by  the  introduction  of  its  plants  into  American  and 
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European  gardens  anil  plantations.  For  this  difficult  exploration  the 
Arboretum  has  secured  for  two  years  and  a  half  the  services  of  Mr. 
E.  H.  Wilson,  an  Englishman  who  has  had  fire  years'  experience  in 
western  China  in  collecting  plants  for  an  English  commercial  firm. 
Mr.  Wilson,  having  passed  some  time  at  the  Arboretum  during  the 
autumn,  sailed  for  China  early  in  January  and  established  bis  per- 
manent base  of  operations  at  Ichang  at  the  foot  of  the  great  gorge 
of  the  Yang-tse-kiang.  During  1907  he  has  been  occupied  in  col- 
lecting on  the  high  mountains  of  Hupeh,  and  early  in  1908  is  to 
proceed  by  way  of  the  Yang-tse-kiang  to  the  western  borders  of 
Szech'uan  to  explore  the  great  forests  of  conifers  which  cover  the 
mountain  ranges  separating  China  from  Thibet. 

To  extend  the  field  of  operations  in  China  an  arrangement  has 
been  made  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  United  States 
under  which  an  experienced  collector  of  the  Department  in  China  lias 
been  detailed  to  explore,  without  expense  to  the  Arboretum  and 
under  Mr.  Wilson's  general  direction,  the  forests  surrounding  the 
temples  on  the  little  known  Mt.  Wut'ai,  one  of  the  saered  mountains 
of  China,  situated  in  the  northern  province  of  Shansi. 

The  seeds  of  a  large  number  of  plants  entirely  new  to  cultivation 
have  already  been  received  from  Mr.  Wilson,  and  there  is  now  every 
reason  to  hope  that  his  mission  will  be  successful,  and  that  this  new 
enterprise  will  be  one  of  the  most  useful  and  interesting  pieces  of 
work  undertaken  ut  the  Arboretum, 

Mr.  Alfred  Render  returned  to  the  Arboretum  from  Europe  in 
November  and  has  since  been  engaged  here  on  the  Bradley  Bibli- 
ography. Mr.  Shaw  is  still  working  on  his  monograph  of  the 
genus  Pinus. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  express  again  my  thanks  to  the  Trustees 
of  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Agriculture  for 
their  annual  grant  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Arboretum,  and  to  the 
members  of  the  Visiting  Committee  for  their  interest  and  assistance. 

C.  S.  SARGENT,  Director. 
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To  the  President  of  the  University:  — 

Sir,  —  Professor  Richards,  although  on  leave  of  absence  for  the 
year,  continued  to  give  during  the  first  half-year  his  lectures  on 
physical  chemistry  (Chemistry  6).  In  March  he  went  to  Germany 
and  served  as  exchange  professor  at  the  University  of  Berlin  during 
the  summer  semester,  lecturing  on  the  exact  determination  of  physico- 
chemical  constants  and  conducting  a  number  of  investigations  in  the 
laboratory  of  the  First  Chemical  Institute  of  the  University.  During 
Professor  Richards'  absence  Chemistry  6  was  conducted  by  Mr.  H. 
L.  Frevert  (A.B.  1905)  and  Chemistry  8  (Historical  Development 
of  Chemical  Theory)  by  Professors  Torrey  and  Baxter.  Mr.  Frevert 
also  gave  the  half-course  in  electro-chemistry  (Chemistry  7),  while 
the  laboratory  coarse  in  this  subject  (Chemistry  13)  was  omitted. 
Ho  changes  were  made  in  the  other  regular  courses  offered  by  the 
Division  during  the  year  1905-06. 

The  number  of  elections  in  the  several  laboratory  courses  during 
the  year  and  in  June,  1906,  were  as  follows:  — 


Chemiitry  1  . 
Chemiitry  8  . 
Chemistry  4  . 
Chemistry  6a 
Chemistry  8  . 
Chemistry  9  . 
Chemistry  10  . 
Chemistry  12  . 
Chemiitry  18  . 
Chemistry  20a 
Chemistry  30£ 
Chemistry  SOe 

Chemistry  Slid 
Chemiitry  M>« 
Chemiitry  20/    . 

666  694  6* 

1  z  signifies  thmt  the  course  was  not  given. 
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The  number  of  elections  in  the  courses  in  which  no  laboratory 
work  is  given  were  as  follows :  — 

October!     Jul.  1.  Jane  1,      June  1, 

1906.  1901.  1907.  1908. 

Chemistry  1  (for  the  lecture*  only)       2  G  2  n1 

Chemistry  6  (for  the  lectures  only)       1  3  S  xx 

Chemistry  12  (for  the  lectures  only)      0  1 

Chemistry   8 108        102  ..  ..  (95,  Jin.  1, '06) 

Chemistry    5 34  89  34  39 

Chemistry    7 ..  9  19 

Chemistry   8 -.  60  78 

Chemistry  11 S3         86         34         26 

Chemiitry  14a ■  •  x         21 

Chemiitry  IS . .  42  SO 

Chemistry  16  .    .* 10  11  ..  ..   (10,  Jan.  1,  "06) 

Chemiitry  17 x  x         ..  ..  (17,  Jan.  1,  Wt) 

Chemistry  18 z  x  ..  (  9,  Jan.  1, '06) 

172         186        173         199  (  +  131=880) 
Total  number  of  elections  .    .   .    738         780        713         745  (  +  153  =  898) 

The  number  of  elections  in  laboratory  courses  during  1906-07  was 
566,  as  against  568  in  1905-06,  while  the  entire  number  was  853  in 
the  last  year  and  898  in  the  year  before.  By  deducting  from  the 
last  figure  the  number  of  elections  in  courses  14a,  17,  18  (given 
during  1905-06  only)  we  obtain  851  for  the  total  number  of  elections 
in  1905-06,  which  is  more  fairly  comparable  with  former  years. 

The  tabulation  of  the  number  of  students  completing  laboratory 
and  lecture  courses  is  more  accurate  than  the  tabulations  made  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  or  during  the  year.  The  table  on  the 
following  page  gives  a  comparison  of  the  elections  for  the  past 
twelve  years.  The  figures  for  the  elections  are  taken  from  the 
annual  reports  ot  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences ;  for 
the  total  attendance,  from  the  Annual  Catalogues. 

The  percentage  of  laboratory  elections  out  of  the  entire  number  of 
students  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  during  the  three  years, 
1902-05,  was  not  more  than  the  average  percentage  for  the  twelve 
years,  and  the  percentage  in  1905-06,  though  less  than  the  average, 
was  still  greater  than  in  1S03-04,  in  which  year  was  the  maximum 
number  of  students  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

While  the  number  of  laboratory  elections  in  1906-07  was  8  per 
cent,  greater  than  in  1895-96,  the  percentage  of  elections  was  less, 
the  number  of  courses  having  increased  from  12  to  15.  The  lower 
percentage  of  laboratory  elections  may  be  ascribed  to  the  diminution 
in  the  number  of  students   taking  prescribed   programmes  in   the 

1  xx  signifies  that  this  computation  was  not  made  prior  to  11106-07. 
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Lawrence  Scientific  School;  perhaps  also  to  the  additional  charges 
for  extra  courses. 
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The  number  of  lecture  courses  has  increased  from  1  in  1895-96  to 
8  in  1906-07,  and  the  percentage  of  all  elections  from  22.7  to  29.6. 
For  some  of  these  courses  laboratory  work  would  he  provided  if 
there  was  room  available.  From  this  and  other  evidence  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  the  laboratory  elections  would  show  an  increase  if  the 
laboratory  accommodations  were  greater. 

Chemistry  B  was  discontinued  in  1902-03,  but  the  decrease  in  the 
number  of  laboratory  elections  for  that  year  and  ensuing  years  was 
not,  on  the  whole,  more  than  the  average  number  in  Chemistry  B 
during  the  previous  seven  years. 

The  number  of  elections  per  course  is  smaller  than  in  1H95-96, 
but  the  average  has  been  practically  the  same  for  laboratory  and  for 
all  courses.  The  variations  from  this  average  have  not  exceeded  16 
per  cent,  and  have  been  generally  under  8  jier  cent. 

The  number  of  research  courses  has  increased  from  4  iu  189o-'.!6 
to  6  in  1906-07,  and  the  elections  from  12  to  2".  The  laboratory 
accommodations  for  research  students  are  now  taxed  to  the   limit. 

No  alterations  affecting  the  working  space  in  either  Boylston  or 
Dane  Hall  were  made  during  the  year.  Attention  has  been  called 
repeatedly  in  previous  reports  of  the  Directors  to  the  crowded  state 
of  Boylston  Halt  and  the  unsanitary  condition  of  some  of  the  rooms 
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in  this  building  and  in  Dane  Hall.  While  tbe  alterations  of  previous 
years  have  improved  some  of  the  rooms,  yet  a  majority  of  the  stu- 
dents are  hearing  lectures  and  doing  laboratory  work  in  unsuitable 
quarters.  No  provision  for  much  needed  laboratory  courses  can  be 
made  on  account  of  lack  of  space.  Sufficient  room  for  research 
students  is  more  difficult  to  find  each  year,  and  the  facilities  for 
research,  long  inadequate,  cannot  be  improved  in  the  present 
building. 

We  continue  to  receive  books  and  journals  from  Professor  Wolcott 
Gibbs,  and  our/jollectionof  material  for  lectures  in  industrial  chemistry 
has  been  increased  by  generous  gifts  from  various  manufacturers. 

The  following  investigations  were  carried  on  by  the  staff  of  the 
Division  during  the  year  :  — 

Professor  Jackson,  with  Dr.  Latham  Clarke,  continued  the  study 
of  curcuminc  and  rosocyanine.  With  Mr.  P.  W.  Carle  ton  the  study 
of  derivatives  of  tetrachlororthoquinone  was  continued, including  the 
quinbydrone  and  the  heptachlorpyrocatechinhemiether.  With  Mr.  H, 
A.  Flint,  work  on  the  tetrabromortboquinone  was  carried  on,  the  first 
replacement  of  bromine  by  the  methoxy  group  in  tbese  compounds 
being  observed,  and  good  progress  made  in  determining  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  oxidation  product  containing  five  atoms  of  carbon.  Mr. 
R.  W.  Peakes  prepared  tbe  mercuric  salts  of  the  three  nitranilines. 
With  Mr.  J.  E.  Zanetti  a  new  form  of  extractor  was  tested,  and 
shown  to  be  much  more  effective  than  that  now  in  use.  Much  time 
was  also  spent  in  studying  the  action  of  bromine  on  dimetbylaniline 
and  in  trying  to  make  orthoqui nones  containing  the  nitro  group, 

Professor  Richards  began  in  April  at  lie  r  I  in  the  investigation  of 
the  composition  of  the  chlorates,  with  the  assistance  of  Dr.  A, 
Staehlcr  of  Berlin  and  Dr.  F.  Kuzma  of  Prague.  He  began  also  the 
precise  quantitative  study  of  the  composition  of  the  halide  salts  of 
ammonium  in  order  to  obtain  more  definite  knowledge  concerning 
the  atomic  weight  of  nitrogen.  In  this  work  part  was  taken  by  Dr. 
P.  Kothner,  privsitdozent  in  the  University  of_  Berlin ;  Dr.  W.  F, 
Hinrichsen  of  the  Kunigliche  Materialpriifungsamt ;  Dr.  E.  Groschuff 
and  Dr.  K.  Huttncr,  chemists  of  tbe  Phy sikal i sell -tcchuisc  lie  Reichs- 
anstalt;  Mr.  E.  Tiede  and  Mr.  II.  Kessler.  Dr.  F.  Hoffmann,  also 
of  the  last  named  institution,  studied  the  transition  temperature  of 
sodic  sulphate  and  strontic  chloride  with  the  intention  of  using  tbese 
points  in  standard  thermometry.  Dr.  F.  Wrecle  carried  on  a  similar 
investigation  upon  manganous  chloride.  The  transition  temperature 
of  this  salt  was  found  to  be  59.089"  on  the  international  hydrogen 
scale,  and  was  shown  to  be  capable  of  easy  and  exact  reproduction. 
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Convenient  apparatus  was  devised  for  carrying  out  the  determination. 
A  description  of  this  latter  investigation  is  in  press,  and  the  others 
will  be  continued  in  Berlin  during  the  coming  winter  and,  it  is  hoped, 
shortly  finished.  The  expenses  of  all  these  investigations  were  met 
through  the  generosity  of  Geheimrat  Emil  Fischer  and  the  German 
Government.  Professor  Richards  has  received  a  fifth  grant  of  $2500 
for  research  from  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington. 

Professor  Torrey  continued  with  Mr.  H.  B.  Kipper  the  study  of 
ketone  substitution  derivatives  of  orthohydroxy ketones,  the  special 
object  being  to  extend  the  knowledge  of  alkali- insoluble  phenols. 
With  Mr.  W.  H.  Hunter  two  isomeric  silver  salts  of  tribrom phenol 
were  discovered  and  investigated.  With  Mr.  W.  MacPherson  some 
new  azo  dyes  from  paraamidoacetophenone  were  prepared  and  inves- 
tigated, and  with  Mr.  P.  N.  Patterson  a  similar  series  from  para- 
am  idobenzophen one.  With  Mr.  C.  M.  Brewster  the  action  of  phthalic 
anhydride  on  resacetophenone  and  the  reduction  of  the  latter  com- 
pound were  studied.  With  Mr.  W.  A.  Boughton  a  study  was  made 
of  the  velocities  of  saponification  of  certain  esters  derived  from 
substituted  phenols. 

The  following  researches  were  carried  on  under  the  direction  of 
Professor  Baxter :  Mr.  F.  B.  Coffin  commenced  an  investigation  upon 
the  atomic  weight  of  arsenic  by  analysis  of  silver  arsenate,  while  Mr. 
Grinnell  Jones  conducted  a  parallel  research  upon  the  atomic  weight 
of  phosphorus  by  analysis  of  silver  phosphate.  Mr.  Edward  Mueller 
continued  the  investigation  upon  the  atomic  weight  of  eliromium, 
begun  last  year  by  Dr.  M.  A.  Hines,  through  the  analysis  of  silver 
chromate.  The  molecular  weight  of  silver  chromntc,  referred  to 
silver  as  107.93  and  oxygen  as  1G.O00,  was  found  to  be  331.92, 
whence  the  atomic  weight  of  chromium  is  52.06.  If  silver  is  taken 
as  107.88,  chromium  becomes  52.01.  Mr.  G.  S.  Til  ley  continued 
the  analysis  of  iodine  pentoxide,  begun  last  year  in  order  to  refer 
the  atomic  weight  of  iodine  directly  to  oxygen.  Although  final 
results  have  not  yet  been  obtained,  positive  evidence  has  been  secured 
that  the  ordinarily  accepted  value  for  iodine  ia  considerably  too  high. 
Mr,  H.  H.  Willard  studied  silver  permanganate  with  reference  to 
its  use  in  determining  the  atomic  weight  of  manganese.  Mr.  J.  H. 
Wilson  analyzed  lead  chloride  and  found  the  atomic  weight  of  lead 
to  be  207.19  if  the  atomic  weight  of  silver  is  107.93,  and  207.09  if 
silver  is  107.88.  Mr.  A.  C.  Boy  Is  ton  determined  the  specific  and 
molecular  refraction  of  the  chlorides,  bromides,  and  iodides  of  the 
alkalies  in  solution,  while  Mr.  1*.  R  Goodc  studied  the  chlorides  of 
the  alkaline  earths  in  the  same  way.     Mr.  II.  W.  Daudt  investigated 
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the  carrying  down  of  the  oxalates  of  the  alkalies  and  ammonium  by 
oxalates  of  the  rare  earths,  while  Mr.  R.  H.  Jesse,  Jr.,  studied  the 
oxalates  of  calcium,  barium,  nickel,  and  cadmium  with  reference  to 
occlusion  of  oxalic  acid  and  ammonium  oxalate.  Mr.  F.  N.  Brink 
determined  the  specific  gravities  of  the  iodides  of  the  alkalies  and  the 
alkaline  earths.  Mr.  L.  L.  Burgess  determined  the  refractive  index 
of  water  at  different  temperatures,  and  examined  the  spectrum  of 
the  purest  cadmium  under  different  conditions.  Mr.  6.  L.  Kelley 
investigated  the  adsorption  of  silver  nitrate  by  barium  sulphate  from 
solutions  of  various  concentrations.  Mr.  H.  C.  Chapin  studied  the 
separation  of  the  rare  earths  by  fractional  crystallization,  with 
especial  reference  to  the  preparation  of  pure  neodymium  salts.  Mr, 
L.  G.  Smith  devised  apparatus  for  measuring  photographically  optical 
activity  for  ultra  violet  light.  Mr.  H.  H.  Bartlett  analyzed  the  ashes 
of  certain  plants.  Professor  Baxter  received  a  fourth  grant,  of 
$1000,  from  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington. 

Dr.  Henderson  completed  a  research  upon  the  relationship  between 
position  isomerism  and  heats  of  combustion  in  connection  with  the 
investigations  of  heats  of  combustion  now  being  carried  on  in  this 
laboratory.  All  his  experimental  investigations  in  biological  chem- 
istry have  been  pursued  at  the  Medical  School,  there  being  no  suitable 
space  for  the  purpose  in  this  laboratory. 

Dr.  Clarke,  beside  bis  work  with  Professor  Jackson  on  the  con- 
stitution of  curcumine  and  rosocyanine,  accomplished  the  synthesis 
of  four  new  octanes.  With  Mr.  P.  K.  Manahan  he  studied  the 
preparation  of  certain  other  octanes,  and  attempted  to  apply  the 
Grignard  reaction  to  certain  anthracene  derivatives. 

Professor  Sanger  studied  with  Mr.  L.  H.  Whitney  the  preparation 
and  properties  of  chlorsulphonic  acid  and  pyrosulphuryl  chloride, 
with  especial  reference  to  their  separation  from  each  other. 

The  following  papers  were  published  during  the  year :  — 

1.  On  the  Action  of  Bromine  on  Dimethylaniline.  Second  Paper.  By 
C.  Loring  Jackson  and  Latham  Clarke.  Am.  Chem.  Journ.,  XXXVI, 
409. 

2.  l-8-5-triiod-2'Chlorbenzene.  By  W.  V.  Green.  Am.  Chem.  Journ.. 
XXXVI,  600. 

3.  On  Certain  Derivatives  of  Tetrachlororthobenzorjuinone.  By  0.  Los- 
ing Jackson  and  R.  D.  MacLaitrin.    Am.  Chem.  Journ.,  XXXVII.  7. 

4.  On  the  Constitution  of  the  a  and  p  Addition  Compounds  of  Alcohols 
and  Tetrabromorthobenzoquinone.  By  C.  Lorino  Jackson  and  It.  D. 
MauLacrin.     Am.  Chem.  Journ..  XXXVII,  87. 

5.  Some  Derivatives  o£  Tetraclilororthobenzoquinonc.  By  C.  Loring 
Jackson  and  K.  D.  MacLaurin.     Am.  Chem.  Journ. .  XXXVI11,  127. 
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6.  Thn  Determination  of  Small  Amounts  of  Antimony  by  the  Beraelius- 
Marsh  Process.  By  Charles  R.  Sanger  and  J.  A.  Gibson.  Proc.  Am. 
Acad.,  XLIT,  719;  Journ.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  XXVI,  585;  Zeiischr.  f. 
anorg.  Chem.,  LV,  205. 

7.  Equipment  for  Teaching  Chemistry  in  Boston  High  Schools.  By 
Charles  R.  Sanger.  Ann.  Rep.  Schoothouse  Dep't  of  Boston,  Feb., 
1906-Feb.,  1907. 

8.  Energy  Changes  involved  in  the  dilution  of  Zinc  and  Cadmium 
Amalgams.  By  T.  W.  Richards  and  G.  S.  Forbes.  Publ.  Carnegie 
Inst,  of  Wash.,  No.  56,  p.  1;  Zeiischr.  f.  pht/s.  Chem.,   LVni,  68S. 

9.  The  Electromotive  Force  of  Iron  under  Varying  Conditions,  and 
the  Effect  of  Occluded  Hydrogen.  By  T.  W.  Richards  and  G.  E. 
Behr,  Jr.  Publ.  Carnegie  Inst,  of  Wash.,  No.  61,  p.  1;  Zeiischr.  f.  phyt. 
Chem.,  LV1II,  801. 

10.  Densities  of  Lithium,  Sodium,  Potassium,  Rubidium,  and  Caesium. 
By  T.  W.  Richards  and  F.  N.  Brink.  Journ.  Am.  Chem.  Soc.,  XXIX, 
117.     1907. 

11.  Concerning  the  Adiabatic  Determination  of  the  Heats  of  Combustion 
of  Organic  Substances,  especially  Sugar  and  Benzol.  By  T.  W.  RICHARDS, 
L.  J.  Henderson,  and  H.  L.  Fbevekt.  Proc.  Am.  Acad.,  XLU,  679; 
Ztitschr.  phys.  Chem.,  LIX,  532. 

12.  A  Revision  of  the  Atomic  Weight  of  Potassium.  The  Analysis  of 
Potassic  Chloride.  By  T.  W.  Richardb  and  A.  Staehler.  Publ.  Car- 
negie Inst,  of  Wash.,  No.  69,  p.  7 ;  Ber.  d.  deuisch.  chem.  Qesett.,  XXXJX, 
8611 ;  Journ.  Am.  Chem.  Soc.,  XXIX,  623. 

13.  A  Revision  of  the  Atomic  Weight  of  Potassium.  The  Analysis  of 
Potassic  Bromide.  By  T.  W.  Richards  and  E.  Mueller.  Publ.  Car- 
negie Inst,  of  Wash.,  No.  69,  p.  27 ;  Zeiischr.  f.  anorg.  Chem.,  LLU,  423 ; 
Journ.  Am.  Chem.  Soc.,  XXIX,  639. 

14.  The  Quantitative  Synthesis  of  Argentic  Nitrate  and  the  Atomic 
Weights  of  Nitrogen  and  Silver.  By  T.  W.  Richards  and  G.  S.  Forbes. 
Publ.  Carnegie  Inst,  of  Wash.,  No.  69,  p.  47 ;  Zeiischr.  f.  anorg.  Chem., 
LV,  35;  Journ.  Am.  Chem.  Soc.,  XXIX,  808. 

15.  The  Molecular  Weight  of  Argentic  Sulphate  and  the  Atomic  Weight 
of  Sulphur.  By  T.  W.  Richards  and  G.  Jones.  Publ.  Carnegie  Inst, 
of  Wash.,  No.  69,  p.  69;  Zeiischr.  f.  anorg.  Chem.,  LV,  72;  Journ.  Am. 
Chem.  Soc.,  XXIX,  826. 

16.  The  Compressibility  of  Lithium,  Sodium,  Potassium,  Rubidinm, 
and  Caesium,  By  T.  W.  Richabds,  W.  N.  Stull,  and  F.  Bonnet,  Jr. 
Publ.  Carnegie  Inst,  of  Wash.,  No.  76,  p.  9. 

17.  The  Compressibility  of  Carbon,  Silicon,  Phosphorus,  Sulphur,  and 
Selenium.  By  T.  W.  Richards,  W.  N.  Stoll,  and  F.  N.  Brink.  Publ. 
Carnegie  Inst,  of  Wash.,  No.  76,  p.  29. 

18.  The  Linear  Compressibility  of  Copper  and  Iron,  and  the  Cable 
Compressibility  of  Mercury.  By  T.  W.  Richabds  and  F.  N.  Brink. 
Publ.  Carnegie  Inst,  of  Wash.,  No.  76,  p.  44. 
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19.  The  Compressibilities  of  the  More  Important  Solid  Elements  and 
their  Periodic  Relations.  By  T.  W.  Richards  and  W.  N.  Stuix.  Publ. 
Carnegie  Inst,  of  Wash.,  No.  76,  p.  56. 

Nos.  16,  17,  18,  and  19  are  to  appear  likewise  in  the  Zeitschrijl  fur 
physikalische  Chemie  and  the  Journal  of  the  American  Chemical  Society. 
A  brief  summary  of  the  work  on  compressibility  is  given  in  the  Chemiker 
Zeilung,  1907,  No.  41;  also  in  the  Zeitschrijl  fir  Electrochemie,  XIII,  519. 

20.  The  New  Outlook  in  Chemistry.  Inaugural  Lecture  in  Berlin, 
May  4,  1907.  By  T.  W.  Richards.  Science,  XXVI,  297  ;  Harv.  Grad. 
Mag.,  Sept.,  1907 ;  Chem.  Zeilung,  May  4,  1907. 

21.  Die  neuere  Entwicklung  der  Chemie  in  Amerika.  By  T.  W. 
Richards.     Internal.   Wochenschrifl,  I,  83. 

22.  The  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington.  By  T.  W.  Richards. 
Internal.  Wochenschrifl,  I,  163. 

23.  Charles  William  Eliot.  By  T.  W.  Richards.  Internal.  Wochen- 
schrifl, I,  392. 

24.  Neuere  Untersuchungen  tiber  die  Atomgewichte.  By  T.  W. 
Richards.     Ber.  d.  deulsch.  ehem.    Oescll.,   XL,   2767. 

25.  llydrazones  of  Aromatic  Hydroxy  ketones.  Alkali-inaoiuble  Phe- 
nols. Preliminary  Paper.  By  Henry  A.  Torrey  and  H.  B.  Kipper. 
Journ.  Am.  Chem.  Soc.,  XXIX,  79. 

26.  On  Ethylpyroniucyl acetate .  Preliminary  Paper.  By  Henry  A. 
Turkey  and  J.   E.   Zanetti.     Am.   Vhcm.   Journ.,   XXXI,  539. 

27.  The  Solubility  of  Potassium  Permanganate.  By  Gregory  P. 
Baxter,  A.  C.  Boylston,  and  R.  A.  Hubbard.  Journ.  Am.  Chem. 
Soc,  XXVIII,  1336. 

28.  Note  on  the  Insolubility  of  Ferric  Hydroxide  in  Ammoniaeal  Solu- 
tions. By  Gregory  P.  Baxter  and  It.  A.  Hubbard.  Journ.  Am.  Chem, 
Soc.,  XXVIII,  1508. 

29.  A  Revision  of  the  Atomic  Weight  of  Manganese.  By  GREGORY  P. 
Baxter  and  M.  A.  Hikes.  Journ.  Am.  Chem.  Soc,  XXVIII,  1560; 
Zeitsekr.f.  anorg.  Chem.,  LI,  202. 

30.  A  Revision  of  the  Atomic  Weight  of  Cobalt.  By  Gregory  P. 
Baxter  and  F.  B.  Coffin.  Journ.  Am.  ahem.  Soc,  XXVIII,  1580; 
Zeitsehr.f.  anorg.  Chem.,  LI,  171. 

31.  The  Carrying  Down  of  Ammonium  Oxalate  by  Oxalates  of  the 
Rare  Earths.  By  Gregory  P.  Baxter  and  R.  C.  Griffin.  Journ. 
Am.   Chem.   Soc,   XXVIII,    1684. 

32.  The  Vapor  Pressure  of  Iodine.  By  Gregory  P.  Baxter,  C.  H. 
Hickey,  and  W.  Chapin  Holmes.     Journ.  Am.  Chem.  Soc,  XXIX,  128. 

33.  Concerning  Position  Isomerism  and  Heats  of  Combustion.  By 
Lawrence  J.  Henderson.  Proc  Am.  Acad..  XLU,  639;  XcilsrAr.  f. 
phys.  Chem..  LX,  413. 

34.  Uebcr  ein  neues  Octan.  By  Latham  Clarke.  Ber.  d.  dcnt*ch. 
chem.  Oescll.,  XL,  332. 

CHARLES    R.    SANGER,  Director. 
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Professor  Kent  of  Boston  University  was  given  the  facilities  of 
the  Laboratory  for  an  investigation  of  the  displacement  of  spectral 
lines. 

The  investigations  of  the  professors,  Instructors,  and  assistants 
were  as  follows :  — 

Study  of  the  so-called  Canal  Bays.  By  John  Trowbridge.  These 
rays  are  believed  to  open  a  new  and  important  field  for  investigation  of 
the  nature  of  electricity. 

investigation  in  Magnetism.  By  B.  O.  Peirce.  This  is  an  exhaustive 
study  of  the  time  required  to  build  up  magnetism  in  circuits  containing 

Investigation  of  the  Thomson  Effect.  By  Edwin  H.  Hall.  The  con- 
veyance of  heat  by  electricity  along  conductors,  the  so-called  Thomson 
Effect,  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  subject  of  Thermo-electricity,  and 
Professor  Hall's  investigation  is  the  most  exact  that  has  appeared  on  this 
effect. 

Architectural  Acoustics.  By  Wallace  C.  Sabine.  Professor  Sabine 
has  been  engaged  in  perfecting  his  means  of  investigation  in  this  subject 
which  he  has  made  peculiarly  his  own. 

Wireless  Telegraphy.  By  G.  W.  Pierce.  Professor  Pierce's  apparatus 
for  measuring  the  length  of  the  waves  employed  in  wireless  telegraphy  is 
coming  widely  into  practical  use ;  he  has  made  a  study  of  the  singular 
property  possessed  by  certain  crystals  in  allowing  an  electric  current  to 
pass  only  in  one  direction,  and  has  utilized  this  property  in  constructing  a 
new  receiver  for  wireless  telegraphy. 

Investigation  of  the  Ultra  Violet  Bays.  By  Theodore  Lyman.  Dr. 
Lynum  has  discovered  a  marked  absorption  band  in  the  region  of  these 
rays,  which  is  due  to  oxygen;  and  this  discovery  appears  to  have  an 
important  bearing  on  the  subject  of  Meteorology. 

Investigations  in  Fluorescence.  By  Harry  W.  Morse.  This  work  in 
a  continuation  of  Dr.  Morse's  previous  work  on  this  subject,  during  which 
he  discovered  a  line  spectrum  where  previously  only  a  band  spectrum  had 
been  observed. 

Longitudinal  Vibrations.  By  Harvey  N.  Davis.  This  investigation, 
besides  adding  to  our  knowledge  of  acoustics,  has  contributed  a  new 
mathematical  method  of  analysis. 

Measurement  of  the  Internal  Temperature  Gradient  in  Common 
Materials.  By  Schuyler  B.  Serviss.  It  has  been  claimed  that  the 
traces  of  radioactive  substances  in  common  materials  is  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce a  permanent  difference  of  temperature  along  radii.  This  research 
is  a  careful  measurement  of  this  gradient.  The  results  show  that  the 
gradient,  if  it  exists  at  all,  is  extremely  minute. 
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The  following  papers  have  been  published  during  the  year :  — 

Expansion  and  Compressibility  of  Ether  and  Alcohol  in  the  Neighbor- 
hood of  their  Cooling  Points.  By  A.  \V.  Smith.  Proc.  Am.  Acad.,  Vol. 
42,  No.  47. 

Experiments  on  Resonance  in  Wireless  Telegraph  Circuits.  Part  5. 
By  G.  W.  Pierce.     Phys.  Rev.,  Vol.  24,  No.  2. 

A  Spectrum  of  the  Riintgen  Rays,  and  the  Selective  Absorption  of  these 
Rays  in  Different  Metals.  By  J.  M.  Adams.  Am.  Journ.  of  Science, 
Vol.  23,  February,  1907. 

On  the  Thomson  Effect  and  the  Temperature  Coefficient  of  Thermal 
Conductivity  in  Soft  Iron  between  115°  and  204°  C.  By  Edwin  H.  Hall, 
L.  L.  Campbell,  S.  B.  Sehviss,  and  E.  P.  Churchill.  Proc.  Am. 
Acad.,  Vol.  42,  No.  22. 

The  Transmission  of  Riintgen  Rays  through  Metallic  Sheets.  By  J.  M. 
Adams.     Proc.  Am.  Acad.,  Vol.  42,  No.  26. 

Studies  of  Fluorite.  IV.  Kathode  Luminescence  of  Fluorite.  By 
Harry  W.  Morse.     Proc.  Am.  Acad.,  Vol.  42,  No.  1. 

Crystal  Rectification  for  Electric  Currents  and  Electric  Oscillations. 
Part  1.     Carborundum.     By  (1.  W.  Piekce.     Phy.i.  Iter.,  Vol.  2o,  No.  1. 

The  Extra  Transmission  of  Electric  Waves.  By  W.  B.  Cartmel. 
PAys.  Bet:,  Vol.  2o,  No.  1. 

The  Absorption  of  some  Solids  for  Light  of  Extremely  Short  Wave 
Lengths.     By  Theodore  Lyman.     AMropkys,  Jnum..  Vol.  25.  No.  1. 

High  Electromotive  Force.  By  John  Tiiowhridge.  Memoir  Am. 
Acad.,  Vol.  13,  No.  5. 

JOHN   TROWBRIDGE,  Director. 
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To  the  President  of  the  University.  :  — 

Sir, — I  respectfully  submit  the  following  report  on  the  work  of 

the  Division  of  Engineering  for  the  year  1906-07. 

The  courses  of  instruction  have  remained  substantially  as  in  recent 
years,  excepting  certain  small  changes  and  additions  to  bring  the 
instruction  in  Engineering  into  closer  relation  with  the  new  School 
of  Applied  Science.  The  four  courses  in  research  were  broadened 
and  enlarged  into  courses  in  special  fields,  and  five  new  offerings 
were  added.  The  time  required  for  each  of  them  was  extended  to  at 
least  that  of  two  full  courses,  with  the  possibility  that  a  student 
might  occupy  in  one  such  subject  the  entire  study  of  one  year. 
Those  added  were  as  follows :  one  course,  Engineering  20e,  on 
Structures  of  Wood,  Steel,  and  Stone,  intended  to  run  parallel  to 
the  course  in  Re-inforced  Concrete  given  during  the  previous  year ; 
one  course.  Engineering  20/,  in  Marine  Engines  and  lioilers,  for 
students  who  wished  simply  to  supplement  their  instruction  in  Me- 
chanical Engineering  with  a  further  study  of  the  designing  of 
machinery  and  boilers  for  marine  purposes  —  it  was  not  planned 
as  a  complete  course  for  students  in  marine  engines  or  naval  archi- 
tecture ;  one  course,  Engineering  20p,  on  Machinery  and  Boilers 
for  Power  Stations,  intended  as  a  continuation  of  the  course  on  the 
Designing  of  Machinery  and  Boilers,  Engineering  lib;  one  course, 
Engineering  20i,  on  Specifications  and  Cost  Data  for  Civil  Engineer- 
ing Construction,  for  Graduate  Students  who  wished  instruction  and 
practice  in  making  out  estimates  on  large  work ;  one  course,  Engi- 
neering 20j,  on  Commutation  in  Direct-Current  Machines,  planned 
mainly  as  an  application  to  the  design  of  direct-current  machinery. 

All  of  these  courses  were  intended  for  Graduate  Students  returning 
for  the  professional  degree  of  Master  in  Engineering.  There  were 
four  such  students  in  this  first  year  of  their  special  designation  as 
part  of  the  advanced  work  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Applied  Science. 
While  the  number  was  small,  the  seriousness  of  purpose  evinced  by 
the  students  made  the  courses  extremely  interesting  to  the  instruc- 
tors. It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  such  advanced  courses  can  ever  be 
made  attractive  to  large  numbers  »f  students  without  lirst-rate 
opportunities  for  research  in  Engineering  laboratories  where  theo- 
retical study  can  In:  comliiiict  with  observation  on  practical  matters 
relating  directly  to  the  Engineering  profession.     The  first  questions 
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asked  by  students  who  are  seeking  advice  after  they  liave  graduated 
from  college  relate  to  the  bearing  of  courses  upon  their  future  careers 
in  Engineering ;  and  anything  which  looks  like  theoretical  study  with- 
out application  or  experiment  in  some  kind  of  industry  is  avoided. 
And  the  judgment  of  students  that  they  want  laboratory  experience 
seems,  on  the  whole,  sound. 

Besides  the  new  courses  for  Graduate  Students,  a  new  course  in 
Mathematics  was  added  as  an  alternative  for  the  three  half-courses, 
Algebra  (Engineering  In),  Trigonometry  (Engineering  16),  and  An- 
alytical Geometry  (Engineering  Id)  ;  now  commonly  given  to  first- 
year  students  expecting  to  go  into  some  kind  of  Engineering.  It  was 
hoped  that  the  time  of  students  might  thus  be  employed  to  better 
advantage,  by  giving  them  these  three  subjects  in  sequence,  or  in 
such  relation  to  one  another  that  the  same  topic  should  not  be  covered 
more  than  once.  The  hours  required  were  established  at  three  two- 
hour  periods  per  week,  in  order  to  secure  a  large  amount  of  problem 
work  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  instructor. 

A  similar  change  was  made  in  Calculus  (Engineering  le)  by 
expanding  it  to  three  two-hour  periods  of  lectures  ami  problem 
work,  in  place  of  three  one-hour  lectures. 

These  two  changes  in  the  mathematical  courses  followed  naturally 
upon  the  experience  with  Statics  and  Kinetics,  which  have  been  so 
successful  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Johnson  and  Professor 
Huntington  that  it  seemed  worth  while  to  introduce  the  system  else- 
where. So  far  aw  could  be  judged  by  the  experience  of  the  year,  the 
change  was  well  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  average  student  who 
takes  Mathematics  because  it  is  prescribed,  and  who  should  have 
close  contact  with  the  instructor  for  conference  and  help,  —  the  exact 
position  of  most  students  who  contemplate  going  into  Engineering. 
While  the  change  indicated  considerable  improvement  on  the  average, 
there  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  brighter  students  might  not  have 
done  as  well  with  Mathematics  as  formerly  given. 

The  course  in  Machine  Design  (Engineering  14«)  was  increased 
from  a  half  to  a  full  course,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  draft- 
ing work  of  students  of  Engineering.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Pro- 
fessor Kennedy  is  thus  able  to  send  .students  into  the  Senior  Class 
much  better  fitted  to  profit  by  their  instruct  ion. 

At  the  Squam  Lake  Camp,  the  course  in  Railro.nl  Engineering 
(Engineering  i<l)  was  expanded  to  a  full  course  by  giving  live  weeks 
instead  of  three  to  the  subject.  The  course  in  Geodetic  Surveying, 
Engineering  4<-,  was  increased  from  two  weeks  to  three  weeks. 
Inasmuch  as  this  subject  is  very  special,  and  would  ordinarily  be 
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'■^'1  only  by  students  expecting  to  enter  the  Coast  Survey,  it  was 
j4e  optional  for  civil  engineers.     In  this  connection,  it  may  be 
(|"'^  that  the  instruction  at  the  Camp  was  attended  with  its  usual 
^'**s  under  Professor  Hughes.     The  total  number  of  full-course 
V  lients  for  the  summer  was  two  hundred  and  one,  of  which  eight 
L      in  Statics,  Kinetics,  and  Resistance  of  Materials,  leaving  one 
a<fred  and  ninety-three  in  Surveying  and  Railroad  Engineering. 
ife  unexpected  rise  in  provisions,  which  came  after  the  fees  for  the 
summer  had  been  fixed,  was  the  cause  of  a  small  deficit  in  maintain- 
iflg  the  Camp.     To  the  difficulty  of  the  situation  was  added  a  large 
"Want  of  repair  work,  on  which  the  cost  was  considerably  higher 
™&  in  former  years.     It  will  be  necessary  in  the  future  to  put  by  a 
"fcall  sum  every  summer  for  repairs,  changes,  and  additions.     There 
would  be  a  good  road  leading  to  the  water  front,  jand  the  kitchen 
should  be  moved  to  a  higher  grade,  whence  all  drainage  might  be 
led  through  the  filter  beds  before  running  into  the  lake,  instead  of 
being  pumped,  as  at  present.     To  accomplish  fully  the  purposes  for 
vlich  tbe  Camp  was  established,  the  University  should  assume  part 
of  tbe  running  expense,  such  for  instance  as  paying  part  or  all  of  the 
salaries  of  the  instructors.     It  hardly  seems  fair  to  charge  against 
tbe  student  fees  changes  and  additions  that  would  add  much  to  the 
convenience  and  usefulness  of  the  Camp.    The  Division  of  Engineer- 
ing hopes  to  make  the  property  even  more  useful  to  the  University 
by  tbe  introduction  of  other  courses. 

The  full-course  enrolments  are  given  in  the  following  table  for  the 
past  three  years :  — 


Finrt-year  Mathematics 204.5  19S.5  112.5 

Engineering  subject*,  including  Calculus  .    .   .    1916.0         1169.0         1108. 5 

This  table  shows  a  small  falling  off,  which  might  very  well  have 

been  expected  in  the  transition  period  following  re- organization  and 

tile  gradual  disappearance  of  the  four-year  courses.     This  falling  on* 

seems  to  have  taken  place  mainly  in  first- year  Matliematics,  and  can 

easily  be  accounted  for.     It  is  but  natural  that  students  registered 

Ml  tbe  College  should  take  their  Mathematics  in  the  Department  of 

-u-thematics,  and  it  would  probably  bo  better  to  teach  all  the  first- 

vt,,r  Mathematics  for  engineers  in  that  Department.     Calculus  for 

engineering  students  should  perhaps  be  continued  indefinitely  in  the 

Division  of  Engineering,  as  a  distinct  saving  of  time  can  be  effected 

1Q  connection  with  Applied  Mechanics,  and  the  same  instructor  now 

Pm  °°th  subjects.     In  returning  Elementary  Mathematics  to  the 
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Mathematics  Department,  if  that  should  seem  desirable  in  the  future, 
some  account  should  be  taken  of  the  different  attitude  of  mind  of 
students  who  take  Mathematics  as  an  elective  and  of  those  who  take 
it  because  they  have  to.  By  organizing  the  classes  into  sections  of 
comparatively  small  numbers,  this  difference  can  be  taken  care  of. 

Another  influence  which  has  probably  affected  the  numbers  in 
Engineering  has  been  the  more  uniform  enforcement  of  entrance 
requirements  by  a  single  committee  acting  for  all  undergraduates. 
This  has  undoubtedly  served  to  lift  the  grade  of  students  who  enter 
for  science  and,  as  there  is  a  noticeable  improvement,  has  made  the 
teaching  of  Engineering  much  more  satisfactory.  There  have  also 
been  during  the  past  four  years  some  changes  and  reduction  in  the 
number  of  courses  offered  by  the  Division,  for  the  purpose  of  lighten- 
ing the  work  of  the  teaching  staff.  The  above  table  shows  the  full- 
course  enrolments  in  Engineering,  but  it  does  not  represent  the 
number  of  students  who  are  working  towards  an  Engineering  degree. 
Judging  from  those  who  have  sought  advice,  the  number  has  not 
decreased,  but  on  the  contrary  has  increased  considerably,  and  the 
preparation  has  seemed  strikingly  improved.  The  seriousness  of 
purpose  of  the  students  has  been  very  refreshing,  and  one  evidence 
of  this  is  in  the  increase  of  interest  in  the  Engineering  Society,  as 
sho'nu  by  better  attendance  and  generally  lietter  meetings.  The 
activity  of  the  students  in  small  groups,  like  the  Electrical  Club  and 
the  Mechanical  Club,  has  been  marked. 

The  Division  has  continued  to  take  advantage  of  the  numerous 
manufacturing  establishments  in  the  neighborhood  of  lloston  for  the 
instruction  of  students,  and  a  number  of  interesting  tests  were  run 
during  the  year.  The  great  difficulty  about  such  tests,  however,  — 
in  fact,  an  almost  insuperable  objection,  —  lies  in  their  lack  of  com- 
pleteness. In  few  cases  can  the  conditions  be  made  favorable  to 
scientific  accuracy,  on  account  of  the  expense  necessary  in  changing 
the  piping  systems,  and  in  general  in  arranging  for  accurate  observa- 
tions. Xo  firm  cares  to  make  additions  or  modifications  in  an  estab- 
lished plant  for  the  purjHi.se  of  assisting  a  college  or  university, 
although  the  greatest  courtesy  is  often  extended  in  permitting 
students  to  csamiue  and  test  machinery  and  boilers  as  they  are 
fitted.  It  would  be  hardly  reasonable  to  expect  a  power  station  to 
interrupt  its  service  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  experiments  which 
do  not  yield  even  a  small  commercial  return.  I'nder  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, therefore,  the  only  method  of  doing  really  satisfactory 
work  will  be  found  in  the  laboratories  belonging  to  I  lie  I'nivcrsity, 
where  conditions  can  be  made  enthvlv  suitable   for  extended  exoeri- 
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ment.  At  present,  tbe  laboratories  at  Harvard  are  deficient  of  nearly 
everything  approaching  a  commercial  scale.  They  are  suited  for 
undergraduate  instruction  and  for  teaching  young  men  how  to  make 
accurate  observations,  but  they  are  of  comparatively  little  use  in 
getting  results  which  would  serve  to  stimulate  the  study  of  Engineer- 
ing in  the  whole  student  body. 

The  experience  of  the  year  has  indicated  the  necessity  of  some 
revision  of  the  programme  of  studies  for  Engineering  degrees.  With 
the  disappearance  of  the  four-year  courses  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific 
School,  this  revision  can  be  brought  about  rationally  and  to  tbe  great 
simplification  of  the  work  in  the  new  Graduate  School.  When  fram- 
ing a  five-year  course  under  the  conditions  of  keeping  the  four* 
year  course  for  Engineering  students,  the  Division  found  itself  in 
the  position  of  making  troublesome  compromises.  Then,  too,  the 
old  programmes  were  somewhat  overcrowded  for  the  ordinary  stu- 
dent. The  addition  of  one  year  to  the  time  required  for  the  first 
degree  in  Engineering  will  permit  tbe  instruction  to  be  strengthened 
■ad  to  be  spread  over  a  longer  period.  It  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  instruction  in  Engineering  must  be  planned  for  the  average 
student  much  more  than  for  one  of  such  exceptional  talent  for  Engi- 
neering that  he  would  become  an  engineer  after  almost  any  kind  of  a 
college  course.  It  Is,  therefore,  the  ordinary  boy  that  we  must  take 
care  of,  with  the  expectation  of  offering  exceptional  opportunities 
to  brighter  men  entering  the  last  year  of  the  Graduate  School.  The 
University  cannot  hope  to  do  more  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Applied 
Science  for  Engineering  than  in  the  old  Scientific  School  excepting 
in  laboratory  research  as  the  great  stimulus  for  study.  Engineering 
»  after  all  nothing  more  than  the  application  of  Physics,  Chemistry, 
and  Mathematics  to  commercial  industry  and  construction.  If  the 
commercial  relation  is  lost  sight  of  in  the  advanced  courses,  as  dis- 
tinct from  elementary  and  fundamental  subjects,  these  courses  fail  in 
effectiveness.  The  question  then  comes  to  this :  Can  a  student  do 
M  well  for  himself  by  spending  a  fifth  year  in  the  study  of  Engineer- 
ing as  be  can  by  spending  that  year  in  the  practical  application  of 
his  profession?  We  hope  he  can;  and  to  much  better  advantage 
here  at  Harvard.  We  are  sure  that  he  can  with  tbe  equipment  in 
Engineering  that  the  University  ought  to  have  for  that  purpose. 

During  the  year  Professor  L.  S.  Marks  was  in  Germany  on  leave 
of  absence,  studying  internal  combustion  motors  and  visiting  various 
technical  schools  and  manufacturing  establishments.  His  work  was 
taken  by  Mr.  S.  A.  Reeve,  Mr.  A.  H.  Morse,  and  Professor  Hollis. 

IEA  N.  HOLLIS. 
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To  the  Pbksidrnt  of  the  Univkksitt  :  — 

Sir,  — The  year  of  this  report  was  the  first  year  spent  entirely  in 
the  new  Psychological  Laboratory  in  Emerson  Hall.  Thus  it  baa 
naturally  demanded  many  minor  improvements  and  readjustments  in 
the  technical  outfit  of  the  new  institution ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  new 
laboratory  showed  itself  satisfactory  and  well-fitted  in  every  par- 
ticular. The  equipment  has  been  supplemented  daring  the  year  by 
valuable  optical  and  acoustical  instruments,  especially  photometers, 
so-called  tone  variators,  microscopical  attachments  to  the  stereopti- 
con,  and  bo  on.  Much  attention  has  been  given  also  to  the  further 
development  of  the  mechanical  workshop,  which  is  now  fully  prepared 
to  fulfil  all  the  demands  of  the  laboratory.  One  room  has  been 
carefully  fitted  up  for  the  special  needs  of  aesthetic  experiments. 

The  work  of  the  laboratory  has  proceeded  in  the  traditional  path. 
All  the  instructors  of  the  laboratory  feel  with  great  satisfaction  the 
change  which  results  from  the  fact  that  the  material  for  experimental 
demonstration  in  alt  the  psychological  lecture  courses  can  now  be 
brought  easily  to  the  lecture  rooms.  The  chief  activity  of  the 
laboratory  belongs  again  to  the  research  work. 

The  following  investigations  have  been  carried  oat  during  the  year : 
In  the  field  of  human  psychology  Mr.  E.  F.  Frost  began  a  syste- 
matic study  of  correlations  between  individual  differences.  The 
investigation,  which  will  demand  several  years,  tries  to  bring  ont 
with  the  subtlest  methods  of  modern  psychology  how  far  variations 
of  the  mental  personality  in  one  direction  carry  with  them  variations 
in  other  directions.  Mr.  C.  A.  Barnes  studied  the  psychology  of 
arithmetical  processes,  especially  by  the  method  of  time  measurement 
of  calculations  under  various  conditions,  in  thousandth  parts  of  a 
second.  Mr.  T.  Nakashima  began  the  study  of  the  latent  period  of 
feelings,  examining  the  time  necessary  to  produce  pleasure  and  dis- 
pleasure. The  problem  of  feeling  was  approached  from  another  side 
by  Mr.  H.  Taylor,  He  studied  the  relations  of  feelings  to  physical 
attitudes,  especially  to  contraction  and  relaxation  of  muscles.  Mr. 
H.  M.  Sheffcr  entered  into  an  analysis  of  the  memory  processes  by 
examining  the  relative  value  of  associations  by  similarity  and  as- 
sociations by  contiguity.     Mr.  B.  P.  Boultenuouse  also  studied  the 
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processes  of  memory,  comparing,  in  the  interests  of  educational 
psychology,  the  memory  for  events,  actively  and  passively  experi- 
enced; he  also  began  another  investigation  of  symmetrical  tactual 
KQBationB.  In  Hie  field  of  visual  sensations  the  chief  study  was  that 
of  Mr.  A.  Mitchell  who  determined  the  visual  threshold  on  opposed 
points  of  the  retina.  Mr.  C.  A.  Pierce  started  an  experimental  study 
of  the  mutual  inhibition  and  re-enforcement  of  ideas.  Miss  E.  L. 
Davis  continued  the  long  series  of  aesthetic  studies  of  the  laboratory 
by  u  experimental  study  of  the  pleasure  in  vertical  divisions. 

In  the  field  of  animal  psychology  Mr.  G.  S.  Berry  carried  to  com- 
pletion bis  study  of  the  imitative  tendency  of  the  Manx  cat.  He 
submitted  as  his  doctor's  thesis  a  discussion  of  the  imitative  tendency 
in  animals,  a  part  of  which  has  been  printed  under  the  title,  "  The 
Imitative  Tendency  of  White  Rats,"  in  the  Journal  of  Comparative 
Neurology  and  Psychology,  Vol.  XVI.  Mr.  T.  Nakashima  con- 
ducted an  inquiry  into  the  modi  liability  of  behavior  in  the  larvae  of 
the  beetle  Tenebrio  molitor.  Mr.  O.  S.  Kicker  studied  the  habits 
and  the  process  of  habit- formation  in  certain  lizards.  Dr.  Karl 
Vaugh  completed  his  experimental  investigation  of  the  visual  capacity 
of  the  mouse,  and  submitted  a  doctorate  thesis  on  that  subject. 

Of  the  experimental  work  of  the  instructors  there  may  be  especially 
mentioned  Professor  E.  B.  Holt's  investigations  on  the  vision  of 
colors  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  blind  spot,  and  Dr.  R.  M.  Yerkee'e 
(todies  of  the  senses  and  edueability  of  the  dancing  mouse,  with 
ipedal  reference  to  Weber's  Law  and  to  the  relation  of  mod  inability 
of  behavior  to  age.  Dr.  Yerkes's  complete  experiments  with  this 
animal  are  included  in  his  recent  important  volume,  "The  Dancing 
House,  A  Study  in  Animal  Behavior"  (New  York,  Macmillan  Co., 
1907,  290  pp. ) .  My  own  experimenting  was  mostly  concerned  with 
problems  of  applied  psychology,  especially  with  the  relation  of 
experimental  psychological  methods  to  medicine  and  law. 

The  most  notable  improvement  in  the  whole  life  of  the  laboratory 
bis  resulted  from  the  permanent  appointment  of  a  trained  mechanic. 
The  laboratory  had  been  dependent  until  then  upon  the  very  irregu- 
lar work  of  the  mechanical  workshops  in  Boston,  or  had  to  demand 
an  unreasonable  amount  of  time  and  energy  from  instructors  and 
atadents  for  the   technical    preparation  of   the  experiments.     Our 
nechanic,  Mr.  Kelley,  a  graduate  of  the  Cambridge  Manual  Train- 
ing School,  and  the  excellent  workshop  of  the  laboratory  have  brought 
%.  remarkable  improvement  into  the  technical  conditions  of  the  work. 
YliB  aahuy  ia  p&id  from  a  part  of  the  permanent  income  of  the  labora- 
tory for  equipment  and  work  which  our  anonymous  benefactor 
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endowed.  As  the  remaining  part  is  fully  sufficient  for  additional 
instruments  each  year,  the  laboratory  is  sufficiently  provided  for  its 
real  work.  We  feel  therefore,  all  the  more,  the  lack  of  funds  for  the 
publication  of  our  work.  The  first  two  volumes  of  the  Harvard 
Psychological  Studies  (Boston,  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.)  could  be 
published  only  by  special  donations,  as  the  very  technical  character 
of  the  contents  makes  it  almost  impossible  that  the  expense  of 
printing  these  volumes  of  650  pages  each  could  be  covered  by  sale. 
A  fund  from  which  the  third  and  the  following  volumes  might  be 
published  at  the  rate  of  one  volume  a  year  is  thus  our  most 
immediate  need. 

HUGO    MUNSTERBERG, 
Director  of  the  Psychological  Laboratory. 
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THE  OBSERVATORY. 

TO  TH*  PSSSIDENT   OF   THB   UtUVKKSnT  :  — 

Sib, — The  principal  return  of  an  astronomical  observatory,  for 
the  money  expended  npon  it,  ordinarily  consists  of  its  publications. 
By  tills  test,  the  cost  of  each  volume  is  very  great,  many  times  that 
of  the  mere  cost  of  printing.  A  restriction  in  the  publication  funds 
Is  therefore  a  very  unwise  economy.  At  the  Harvard  Observatory, 
every  effort  is  made  to  secure  a  large  return  for  the  money  expended. 
Besides  the  Annals,  important  minor  publications  are  made,  numerous 
discoveries  are  announced,  and  the  collection  of  astronomical  photo- 
graphs furnishes  a  never  ending  source  of  information  regarding  the 
condition  of  the  sky,  which  increases  in  value  with  each  successive 
year.  The  unrestricted  gift  of  Mr.  Charles  S.  Fairchild,  of  five 
thousand  dollars,  which  has  been  duplicated  according  to  agreement 
by  another  donor,  is  permitting  a  great  extension  to  he  made  in  the 
work  of  publication.  An  increase  in  the  force  of  assistants  avail- 
able for  the  study  of  the  photographs  and  a  suitable  building  for 
the  astronomical  library  are  still  urgent  needs. 

The  large  number  of  publications  of  this  Observatory  and  of 
objects  of  various  kinds  discovered  here  render  desirable  a  compre- 
hensive notation  to  designate  them.  Accordingly,  the  letters  H.  A., 
followed  by  a  number,  will  be  used  to  indicate  the  Harvard  Annals, 
H.  B.  the  Bulletins,  H.  C.  the  Circulars,  and  H.  M.  the  Harvard 
Hap  of  the  Sky.  H.N.  will  indicate  nebulae  and  clusters  dis- 
covered here,  and  H.  V.  new  variables.  H.  F.  indicates  the  Har- 
vard Photometry,  in  H.  A.  14,  and  H.  R.  the  Revised  Harvard 
Photometry,  in  H.  A.  50. 

East  Equatorial.  —  The  observations  with  this  instrument  have 
been  made  by  Professor  O.  C.  Wendell,  and  have  been  of  the  same 
general  character  as  in  previous  years.  Nearly  thirteen  thousand 
photometric  comparisons  have  been  made,  principally  with  the  polar- 
izing photometer  with  achromatic  prisms.  A  large  part  of  these 
measurements  relate  to  stars  of  the  Algol  type,  and  serve  to  deter- 
mine their  light  curves  and  times  of  minima.  Measurements  for 
determining  the  correction  to  the  period  have  also  been  made,  when 
the  light  was  varying  most  rapidly.     Observations  of  several  other 
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known  variables,  not  of  the  Algol  type,  have  also  been  made.  Many 
stars  of  doubtful  variability  have  been  observed,  since  the  accuracy 
of  the  measurements  permits  even  slight  changes  to  be  detected  with 
certainty.  Fifteen  hundred  measures  have  been  made  of  the  light 
of  the  asteroids,  Iris  (7),  Eros  (433),  and  Kreusa  (488),  to  deter- 
mine the  nature  of  their  variability.  Thirteen  hundred  similar 
measures  have  been  made  of  32  stars  having  spectra  of  the  fourth 
type,  and  the  variability  of  several  of  these  has  been  established. 

With  a  second  photometer  adapted  to  the  measurement  of  adja- 
cent objects,  twenty-six  hundred  measurements  of  double  stars  have 
been  made.  Twenty-three  eclipses  of  Jupiter's  Satellites  have  been 
observed  photometrically,  making  8:57  in  all. 

Meridian  Circle.  —  H.  A.  62,  Part  I,  was  printed  during  the 
period  covered  by  this  report.  It  contains  the  observations  of  the 
fundamental  stars  for  the  zone  — 9°  50',  to  — 14°  10',  and  the 
adopted  constants  of  reduction  for  the  zone  stars.  The  corrections, 
depending  upon  these  constants,  have  been  applied  to  more  than 
three  fourths  of  the  zone  observations,  and  the  results  have  been 
collected  for  about  one  fourth  of  the  zones.  It  is  expected  that  the 
final  discussion  of  the  zone  observations  will  be  far  advanced,  if  not 
completed,  in  a  few  months. 

The  appointment  as  "Assistant  Emcrita"of  Miss  S.  C.  ltond, 
for  nearly  thirty  years  a  computer  in  this  department  of  the  Obser- 
vatory, establishes  a  precedent  which  it  is  hoped  may  be  followed  in 
other  similar  cases.  Such  appointments,  in  the  case  of  women,  have 
been  rare. 

Meridian  Photometers.  —  With  the  1'2-ineh  Meridian  Photometer, 
37,140  settings  have  been  made  by  the  Director,  oil  t<7  nights.  In 
all,  613,904  settings  have  been  made  with  this  instrument  during 
the  last  nine  years.  The  reduced  number  of  ol  nervations,  made 
during  the  last  year,  has  been  due  partly  to  the  want  of  a  recorder, 
and  partly  to  the  completion  of  the  work  assigned  to  this  instrument. 
New  work  was  not  undertaken,  since  it  was  expected  that  better 
observations  could  be  made,  and  extended  to  much  fainter  stars,  with 
the  60-iuch  reflector.  The  mounting  of  the  latter  instrument  is  still 
unfinished,  but  it  is  hoped  that  its  completion  will  not  be  delayed 
much  longer. 

The  work  of  the  4-inch  Meridian  Photometer  may  now  he  regarded 
as  practically  completed.  The  results,  however,  are  scattered 
through  eight  volumes  of  the  Annals.  The  results  for  all  the 
brighter  stars,  from  the  North  to  the  South  Pole,  have  liecii  collected 
in  a  single  volume  entitled  the  lievised  Harvard  Pliutouictry.     The 
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work,  which  is  newly  all  in  type,  will  contain  a  Catalogue  of  9110 
tun  of  the  magnitude  6.5,  and  brighter.  It  will  furnish  the  elans 
of  spectrum,  as  well  aa  the  magnitudes  of  these  stars  as  given  in 
etch  of  the  various  volumes  of  our  Annals,  and  also  the  magnitudes 
given  in  other  photometric  catalogues. 

Henrt  Drapes  Memorial. 

The  number  of  photographs  taken  with  the  11 -inch  Draper  Tele- 
Mope  was  356,  making  17,035  in  all;  with  the  8-inch  Draper 
Telescope,  611,  making  the  total  number,  34,886.  The  entire  number 
of  photographs  of  the  stars  taken  at  Cambridge  during  the  year  is 
3,200.  Nine  eclipses  of  Jupiter's  Satellites  have  been  successfully 
photographed  with  the  11-inch  Draper  Telescope.  The  spectra  of 
456  stars,  taken  with  the  11-inch  Draper  Telescope,  have  been 
studied  in  detail  and  classified  by  Miss  Cannon.  A  catalogue  giving 
the  class  of  spectra  of  more  than  twelve  hundred  stars,  north  of 
declination — 30°,  and  not  contained  in  H.  A.  28,  is  thus  nearly 
completed.  A  similar  classification  of  745  southern  stars,  taken 
with  the  13-inch  Boy  den  Telescope,  has  also  been  made. 

Mainly  from  the  study  of  the  photographs  of  spectra  taken  with 
the  8-inch  Draper,  8-inch  Bache,  and  24-inch  Bruce  Telescopes,  Mrs, 
Fleming  has  found  19  new  variable  stars,  5  stars  of  the  fourth  type, 
1  of  the  fifth  type,  6  in  which  the  hydrogen  line  H/J  is  bright, 
1  gaseous  nebula,  and  3  in  which  the  spectra  are  peculiar.  Nova 
Velorum  was  also  found  independently  from  its  spectrum  which  had 
become  like  that  of  a  gaseous  nebula.  The  hydrogen  lines  have 
been  found  to  be  bright  in  4  known  variable  stars,  R  Geminornm, 
BT  Herciilis,  SX  Cygoi,  and  230909  —  Pegasi.  The  spectrum  of 
V  Ophluchi  is  of  the  fourth  type.  Nine  meteor  trails  were  found  on 
chart  plates.  Much  work  has  been  done  in  examining  and  classi- 
fying spectra  of  stars  contained  in  H.  A.  50,  too  faint  to  be  photo- 
graphed with  large  dispersion,  or  whose  class  of  spectra  was  given 
as  doubtful  in  the  Draper  Catalogue.  One  new  variable  star  has 
been  found  by  Miss  L.  D.  Wells.  Sequences  of  comparison  stars 
for  222  variables,  mainly  found  from  the  presence  of  bright  hydrogen 
lines  in  their  photographic  spectra,  have  been  selected  and  measured 
by  Mrs.  Fleming,  and  published  in  H,  A.  47,  Part  I.  The  relative 
positions  and  photographic  magnitudes  of  about  three  thousand  stars 
are  included  in  this  work.  Photographic  standards  of  magnitude 
are  thos  furnished  for  these  variables.  It  is  hoped  that  later  the 
magnitudes  of  all  may  be  reduced  to  a  uniform  and  standard  scale. 
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Boy  den  Department. 


The  Arequipa  station  has  remained  in  charge  of  Mr.  R.  H.  Frost, 
the  senior  assistant  there.  The  number  of  photographs  taken  during 
the  year,  with  the  13-inch  Boyden  Telescope,  is  429,  making  11,847 
in  all;  with  the  8-inch  Bache  Telescope,  961,  making  38,224.  The 
total  number  of  stellar  photographs  taken  during  the  year  is  2,719. 
The  Bache  Telescope,  which  was  sent  to  Cambridge  for  repairs,  was 
returned  to  Arequipa,  remounted,  and  the  first  photograph  was  taken 
with  it  on  April  20,  1907.  The  number  of  settings  with  the 
meridian  photometer  was  1,784 ;  with  the  Rumford  photometer, 
2,316;  with  the  double-star  photometer,  736;  total,  4,836.  317 
observations  have  also  been  made,  of  50  southern  variables  of  long 
period. 

Meteorological  observations,  three  times  a  day,  have  been  con- 
tinued as  in  former  years,  and  visual  observations  of  the  cloudiness 
have  been  made  hourly  throughout  the  year. 

Brice  Photographic  Telescope. 

The  number  of  photographs  taken  with  the  24-inch  Bruce  Tele- 
scope was  372,  of  which  45  are  spectrum  plates,  anil  61  are  charts 
having  exposures  of  one  hour,  or  more.  The  total  number  of  photo- 
graphs so  far  taken  with  this  instrument  is  H,514.  These  plates  con- 
tinue to  be  the  most  valuable  in  the  observatory,  for  the  study  of  very 
faint  objects.  The  large  scale  also  renders  them  very  useful  when 
accurate  positions  are  to  be  determined.  This  instrument,  as  well  as 
some  of  the  smaller  instruments,  is  used  for  the  determination  of 
photographic  magnitudes,  by  photographing  two  regions  on  the  same 
plate,  under  precisely  similar  conditions.  A  number  of  the  regions 
selected  by  Kapteyn  have  also  been  photographed  with  exposures  of 
120  minutes. 

About  seventeen  hundred  new  nebulae  have  been  found  from  the 
Bruce  photographs,  hy  Messrs.  Bailey,  Frost,  and  Stewart.  In 
general,  with  exposures  of  one  hour,  the  number  shown  is  about 
equal  to  that  already  known,  while  with  exposures  of  four  hours,  the 
number  is  often  many  times  as  great. 

Bluk  Hill  Meteorological  Observatory. 

The  work  of  the  Observatory  was  performed,  under  the  direction 
and  at  the  expense  of  Professor  Rotcb,  by  the  sa:;;c  permanent  staff 
as  in  preceding  years.     Apart   from   the   routine  observations,  the 
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principal  work  has  been,  as  heretofore,  the  exploration  of  the  upper 
lir  with  kites.  The  kite-windlass  was  rebuilt,  and  a  gasoline  motor 
substituted  for  the  steam-engine,  but  with  unsatisfactory  results. 
This  and  insufficient  wind  interfered  with  the  kite-flights  on  the  nine- 
teen term-days  appointed  by  the  International  Committee  for  Scien- 
tific Aeronautics,  so  that  of  the  sixteen  flights  at  Blue  Hill  but  seven 
could  be  made  on  the  prescribed  days.  The  average  of  the  greatest 
heights  attained  in  each  flight  was  6,037  feet  above  sea-level,  and 
the  niaiimuui  in  any  flight,  12,060  feet.  During  the  week  in  July, 
which  was  designated  for  the  international  exploration  of  the  atmos- 
phere, kites  were  also  flown,  by  the  Observatory,  near  the  base  of 
Mount  Washington,  New  Hampshire,  and  observations  were  obtained 
daily,  either  in  the  free  air  up  to  the  level  of  the  summit  (6,300  feet) 
or  on  the  mountain  itself,  where  a  meteorograph  was  maintained 
during  the  summer  by  Mr.  S.  P.  Fergusson.  Another  grant  from  the 
Hmlgkins  Fund  will  enable  a  final  series  of  baUons-sondes  ascensions 
to  be  made  at  Saint  Louis  during  the  autumn,  at  a  time  when  obser- 
vations at  great  heights  are  lacking  in  America. 

M ISCELLAMBODS. 

Variable  Stars.  —  The  visual  observations  of  long  period  variables 
bare  been  maintained  throughout  the  year,  the  working  list  at  Cam- 
bridge now  containing  324  stars.  Mr.  Campbell  has  made  896 
observations  of  them  with  the  24-inch  reflector  and  654  with  the 
5-inch  telescope  and  a  field  glass.  Miss  Cannon  has  made  489 
observations  and  Mr.  Manson  180,  both  with  the  6-inch  West  Equa- 
torial. The  observations  of  those  visible  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  night  only  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Campbell  and  Mr.  Manson. 
1,113  observations  have  been  communicated  to  tho  Observatory,  of 
which  661  were  received  from  Miss  Whiteside,  now  of  Wbitin  Obser- 
vatory, 207  from  Professor  Whitney  of  Vassar  College,  83  from  Mr. 
Eadie,  72  from  Miss  H.  M.  Swartz,  51  from  Mr.  Paul  Blanc,  and  38 
from  Mr.  Felix  de  Roy.  The  total  number,  including  317  of  fifty 
southern  variables,  made  at  Arequipa,  is  3,648.  The  contributions 
to  Popular  Astronomy  of  the  approximate  magnitude  of  these  vari- 
ables, for  the  first  of  each  month,  compiled  by  Mr.  Campbell,  have 
been  continued.  The  observations  of  Seventy-five  Long  Period 
Variables,  during  the  years  1902  to  1905,  and  a  discussion  of  these 
observations,  and  also  of  those  contained  in  H.  A.  37,  have  been 
printed  in  H.  A.  57,  Part  I.  Part  II  of  the  same  volume,  containing 
usts  of  comparison  stars  for  250  long  period  variables,  is  nearly 
ready  for  printing. 
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The  success  which  has  attended  the  examination  of  the  photo- 
graphs, for  the  discovery  of  uew  variable  stars,  by  the  superposition 
of  a  series  of  negatives  upon  a  positive  contact  print  made  from  one 
of  them,  suggested  the  extension  of  this  method  to  the  entire  sky. 
Accordingly,  the  55  photographs,  forming  the  Harvard  Map  of  the 
Sty,  are  now  being  examined  in  this  way.  Regions  3,  6,  9, 12,  15, 
18,  21,  48,  and  51  have  been  examined  by  Miss  Leavitt,  and  33  new 
variables  found.  37  variables,  found  in  Region  50,  were  announced 
last  year.  Regions  37,  46,  62,  and  part  of  31,  have  heen  examined 
by  Miss  Cannon,  and  31  new  variables  found.  Regions  2,  5,  -14,  and 
53  have  been  examined  by  Miss  Leland,  and  8  new  variables  found. 
It  appears  probable  that  about  one  third  of  all  the  variables  of  the 
eleventh  magnitude  and  brighter  have  already  been  discovered,  and 
that  one  third  will  be  found  in  this  investigation. 

The  Second  Catalogue  of  Variable  Stars,  by  Miss  Cannon,  II.  A. 
55,  Part  I,  is  the  most  complete  work  of  its  kind  as  yet  published. 
Of  the  3,748  known  variable  stars,  2,90!l  have  been  discovered  here. 
H.  A.  60,  No.  4,  gives  accurate  positions  of  1,777  variable  stars 
discovered  by  Miss  Leavitt  in  the  Magellanic  Clouds,  ami  H.  A.  60, 
No.  5,  is  a  memoir  on  ten  Algol  variables  discovered  and  discussed 
by  her. 

Needs  of  the  Observatory .  — -  The  gifts  already  mentioned  have  pro- 
vided, for  the  present,  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner,  for  one  of  the 
most  urgent  needs  of  the  Observatory,  the  publication  of  its  Annals. 
Tbey  also  have  permitted  a  small  increase  in  the  number  of  assis- 
tants engaged  in  the  study  of  the  photograph ic  plates.  The  amount 
of  valuable  material  contained  in  these  plates  is  indeed  vast.  Kvery 
day,  examples  occur  of  the  case  and  economy  with  which  astronomy 
may  thus  be  advanced.  An  admirable  field  of  work  for  women  has 
been  opened,  and  a  great  increase  in  the  number  now  engaged  in 
this  work  is  much  to  be  desired.  The  want  of  a  fireproof  building 
for  the  library  is  still  unsupplied.  A  moderate  sum  only  is  needed 
to  erect  an  extension  of  the  building  now  used  for  storing  the  photo- 
graphic plates.  This  would  permit  a  large  part  of  the  library  to  be 
housed  safely. 

Obxervitor;/  of  the  Re,-.  J.  II.  Metealf.  —  It  is  the  policy  of  the 
Harvard  Observatory  lo  aid.  when  possible,  specialists  who  display 
marked  skill  in  any  department  of  astronomy.  Cooperalkm  lias 
accordingly  been  established  and  continued  with  the  Observatory  of 
the  Rev.  .1.  H.  Mctealf,  so  that  the  work  Iherc  lias  been  materially 
extended.  This  secures  for  the.  Harvard  Observatory  the  immediate 
use  of  mauyexcelle.it   photographs,  and  the  eventual  possession  of 
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certain  valuable  instruments.  During  the  past  year,  Mr.  Metcalf 
and  his  assistant  have  taken  200  photographs  with  a  12-inch  doublet 
constructed  by  him.  The  greater  portion  of  these  plates  were  made 
by  following  upon  a  star,  and  giving  an  additional  motion  to  the 
plate  equal  to  that  of  an  asteroid.  This  method  proves  extremely 
effective  in  discovering  and  following  asteroids,  and  has  led  to  the 
discovery  of  S3  asteroids,  and  of  comet  1907  b,  by  Mr.  Metcalf. 
The  planet  Eros  also  was  found  readily  on  July  4,  1907,  on  the  first 
photograph  taken  for  this  purpose. 

Library.  —  The  Library  of  the  Observatory  has  been  increased  by 
346  volumes  and  1,45b  pamphlets.  The  total  numbers  of  volumes 
and  pamphlets  in  the  Library  on  October  1,  1907,  were  12,224  and 
25,225,  respectively.  This  collection,  one  of  the  finest  of  its  kind 
in  the  world,  is  in  constant  danger  of  destruction  by  fire,  and  is 
scattered  through  the  rooms  of  the  Observatory.  A  suitable  building 
to  contain  it  is  one  of  our  greatest  needs. 

Telegraphic  Announcements. — Thirty  telegraphic  announcements 
have  been  issued.  Of  these,  eight  were  received  from  the  U.  S. 
Naval  Observatory,  six  from  the  Lick  Observatory,  four  from  Kiel, 
three  from  Rev.  Joel  H.  Metcalf,  two  from  the  Students'  Observatory, 
Berkeley,  Cal.,  two  from  Professor  Cogshall,  and  one  each  from  Pro- 
fessors Morgan,  Paine,  Comstock,  Lowell,  and  Daniel.  The  syllabic 
code,  devised  by  Mr.  Gerrish,  has  continued  to  give  entire  satisfac- 
tion. For  this  no  code  book  is  required,  and  a  pamphlet  furnishing 
all  necessary  information  will  be  sent  gratuitously,  on  application. 
Announcements  will  be  received  at  this  Observatory  by  telegraph, 
preferably  according  to  this  system,  for  transmission  to  Kiel,  and 
for  distribution  in  America.  The  Astronom  Centrale,  at  Kiel,  is 
prepared  to  receive  announcements  in  the  same  system,  from  other 
countries  than  Europe. 

Cablegrams  intended  for  this  Observatory  should  he  addressed 
"Observatory,  Boston";  and  all  telegrams,  "Harvard  College 
Observatory,  Cambridge,  Mass."  All  correspondence  relating  to 
telegrams  should  be  addressed  to  the  Director. 

These  telegrams  continue  to  be  supplemented  by  neostyle  bulletins 
which  are  printed  as  soon  as  the  telegrams  have  been  sent  off,  and 
distributed  by  first-class  mail.  Translated  messages  together  with 
additional  information  are  thus  promptly  circulated.  51  bulletins, 
making  306  in  all,  have  been  distributed  in  this  way. 

PitliU'iUrons.  —  The  gifts  mentioned  above,  together  with  the 
introduction  of  the  monotype,  hy  the  Publication  Agent,  have  enabled 
a  great  increase  to  be  made  in  the  publications  of  the  Observatory. 
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H.A.  47,  Parti;  52,  Part  1;  55,  Part  1;  57,  Part  1;  60,  Nos.  1, 

2,  3,  4,  5,  and  62,  Part  1,  have  been  published  and  distributed  this 
year.  Owing  to  the  delay  in  the  preparation  of  the  material  intended 
for  publication  in  H.  A.  49,  this  number  has  been  assigned  to  the 
Meteorological  Observations  at  Arequipa,  1892  to  1895.  103  pages, 
forming  the  whole  of  Part  1,  are  in  type,  and  the  remainder  of  this 
volume  is  ready  for  the  printer.  197  pages  of  H.  A.  50,  the  Revised 
Harvard  Photometry,  53  pages  of  H.  A.  52,  Part  2,  Eclipses  of 
Jupiter's  Satellites,  and  47  pages  of  H.A.  58,  Parts  3  and  4,  Blue 
Hill  Meteorological  Observations,  are  in  type.  Accordingly,  the 
completed  Volumes  are  1  to  46,  48,  51,  and  53.  Also,  H.  A.  47, 
Part  1 ;  52,  Part  1 ;  55,  Part  1 ;  56,  Nos.  1,  2,  3 ;  57,  Part  1 ;  58, 
Parts  1,  2 ;  60,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5 ;  and  62,  Part  1. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  Harvard  College  Observatory  to  render  the 
results  of  its  work  as  widely  accessible  as  possible.  For  this  reason, 
large  editions  of  its  Annals  are  published,  of  which  jxirtions  only 
are  distributed.  They  are  sent  without  charge  to  all  the  principal 
observatories  and  libraries  of  the  world,  to  a  few  individuals  who  it 
is  thought  could  make  use  of  thein,  and  to  a  few  who  it  is  desirable 
should  be  kept  informed  of  the  nature  and  progress  of  the  work- 
To  extend  the  use  of  these  volumes,  and  to  make  sure  that  they  are 
not  wasted  by  giving  them  to  those  who  arc  not  likely  to  use  them, 
it  is  now  proposed  to  restrict  the  distribution  made  to  individuals, 
and  to  sell  copies  of  the  later  volumes  at  a  nominal  price,  which 
about  covers  the  cost  of  paper  and  printing. 

Twelve  circulars  have  been  issued,  whose  numbers,  titles,  and 
dates  are  as  follows  :  — 

119.  Observations  of   l'hocbc   in  August  ami   September,   1906.     No- 

vember 6,   1906. 

120.  Thirty-one  New  Variable  Stars.     November  10,  1906. 

121.  1088S3.     Nova  Vclorum.      II  12ti8.      November  12.  1906. 

122.  Thirty-six  New  Variable  Stars.      November  24,  1906. 

123.  Photographs  of  Faint  Stars.     January  19,  1907. 

124.  Stars  having  Peculiar  Spectra.      18  New  Variable  Stars.      Jan- 

uary 26,   1907. 

125.  Standard  Stellar  Magnitudes.      February  25,  1907. 

126.  Two  Variables  Discovered  by  M.  llaillaud.      February  2.1,  1907. 

127.  New  Variable  Stars  in  Harvard  Map,  Nos.  :i  and  G.     April  12, 

1907. 

128.  Missing  Durcliiiutstcrung  Stars.      April  2li,  1907, 

129.  15  New  Variable  Stars  in  Harvard  Maps,  N'os.  31  ami  62.    May 

10,  1907. 

130.  71   New   Variable  Stars  in   Harvard  Maps.    No*.   9,    12,   21,  48, 

ami  51.     July  13,  1907. 
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Besides  the  more  important  publications  which  have  been  described 
above,  numerous  minor  publications  have  been  made  by  the  officers 
of  the  Observatory,  and  are  summarized  in  the  University  Gazette. 

Buildings  and  Grounds.  —  The  temporary  character  of  the  greater 
portion  of  our  buildings  was  illustrated  by  a  fire  in  the  residence  on 
March  4,  1907.  The  entire  structure,  together  with  the  East  Wing 
of  the  Observatory,  would  have  been  destroyed,  but  for  the  prompt 
action  and  efficiency  of  the  Are  department  of  the  Observatory. 
Practice  drills,  without  warning,  have  been  maintained  every  few 
weeks  for  several  years,  in  which  every  officer  of  the  Observatory  is 
expected  to  participate.  By  immediate  response  to  the  fire  signals, 
the  fire,  which  was  rapidly  gaining  an  uncontrollable  headway,  was 
extinguished  before  the  arrival  of  the  fire  department  of  the  city. 

EDWARD  C.  PICKERING,  Director. 
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To  the  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College:  — 

It  is  well  to  recall  in  the  centenary  year  of  the  founder  of  the 
Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  the  indebtedness  this  Museum 
owes,  in  common  with  similar  institutions,  to  the  genius  of  Louis 
Agassiz.  With  broad  interests  in  the  investigation,  instruction,  and 
the  popularization  of  natural  science,  he  planned  the  division  of  this 
Museum  into  research  collections  and  into  collections  for  exhibition, 
at  a  time  when  large  collections  of  specimens  were  useful  to  pro- 
fessional naturalists  alone.  For  the  research  collections  his  zeal 
knew  no  bounds,  and  the  investigator  in  problems  in  variation,  for 
instance,  as  a  result  of  that  zeal,  finds  to-day,  in  certain  fields,  exten- 
sive series  of  specimens  not  easily  duplicated  elsewhere.  For  pur- 
poses of  instruction  and  for  the  popular  exhibition  of  animal  life, 
Professor  Agassiz  departed  from  the  usual  custom  of  one  great  sys- 
tematic series  with  very  many  specimens  crowded  together,  and 
established  the  principle  of  the  selection  of  a  small  number  of 
characteristic  forms,  associating  recent  species  and  their  skeletons  in 
juxtaposition  with  fossil  forms.  Moreover,  Professor  Agasstz's  three 
ideas — first,  synoptic  collections  showing  the  principal  types  of  form 
and  structure ;  secondly,  systematic  collections  with  a  more  extended, 
though  limited,  series  of  typical  specimens ;  and  thirdly,  fanwtl  col- 
lections, where  the  main  facts  of  the  geographical  distribution  of  the 
animals  of  the  earth  and  ocean  are  shown  — have  the  some  interest  and 
importance  they  bad  when  the  Museum  was  founded  in  lHfiEt,  and 
have  given  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  an  individuality 
and  character  of  its  own. 

The  late  Dr.  Charles  F.  Folsom  was  a  member  of  the  Committee 
appointed  by  the  Overseers  to  visit  the  Museum  from  1H91  until 
his  death,  August  20,  1907;  he  was  also  a  mcmlier  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  zoological  instruction  for  the  year  H>U(j-l!KJ7.  I>r.  Fol- 
som's  interest  in  the  work  of  these  committees  was  genuine  and 
disinterested.  He  was  instrumental  in  securing  for  the  Museum  the 
Edward  A.  and  Out  rain  Hangs  collection  of  American  mammals. 

In  the  Academic  year  1H0G-19O7,  twelve  courses  in  Zoology  were 
given  by  Professors  Mark,  Parker,  Jackson,  Castle,  and  Dr.  Hand 
to  two  hundred  and  seventy  students  in  Harvard  University,  and  live 
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■mines  were  given  to  thirty-three  students  of  Radcliffe  College. 
"file  assistants  in  the  University  courses  were  Messrs,  A.  M.  Banta, 
H.  B.  Bigelow,  W.  S.  Burgess,  E.  D.  Congdon,  H.  S.  Davis, 
C.  0.  Esterly,  J.  A.  Long,  F.  F.  Marshall,  R.  C.  Mullenix,  and 
W.  E.  Wing. 

Mr.  Maoton  Copeland  assisted  in  two  of  the  courses  given  in 
Badcliffe  College. 

Five  students,  while  at  work  at  the  Bermuda  Biological  Station 
for  Research,  received  aid  from  the  Humboldt  fund. 

The  instruction  in  the  Department  of  Geology  and  Geography  was 
given  by  Professors  Davis,  Jackson,  Ward,  Woodworth,  Johnson, 
and  Dr.  Mansfield,  assisted  by  Messrs.  J.  W.  Eggleston,  F.  H. 
Lahee,  H.  E.  Merwin,  E.  J.  Saunders,  and  F.  H.  Sawyer ;  eighteen 
conraes  were  given  to  three  hundred  and  seventeen  students  of 
Harvard  University,  and  four  courses  to  twenty-five  Btudents  in 
Radcliffe  College. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Lahee  held  the  Josiah  Dwight  Whitney  scholarship  for 
the  year. 

In  December,  1906,  the  Faculty  appointed  Mr.  R.  W.  Sayles 
Assistant  in  charge  of  the  exhibition  collections  in  the  Geological 
section  of  the  Museum. 

To  Mr.  Agassiz  the  Museum  is  indebted  for  a  model  of  Bora 
Bora,  a  masterly  piece  of  workmanship  by  Mr.  George  Carroll 
Curtis.  In  November,  1899,  while  exploring  the  Tropical  Pacific, 
Mr.  Agassiz  visited  Bora  Bora,  the  most  striking  of  the  Society 
Islands,  and  an  excellent  type  of  the  structure  and  mode  of  forma- 
tion of  the  coral  reefs  of  the  group.  At  the  instance  of  Mr.  Agassiz, 
Mr.  Curtis  went  to  Bora  Bora  in  1904,  spending  several  months 
there,  and  from  personal  surveys  and  soundings,  supplemented  by 
other  accessible  data,  executed  this  model.  Bora  Bora  is  approxi- 
mately five  by  three  miles  in  diameter;  its  central  volcanic  peak 
rising  to  a  height  of  over  2,500  feet  and  surrounded  by  a  wide 
lagoon,  the  wide  barrier-reef  flat,  the  narrow  fringing  reef,  and  the 
etwp  sea  slope,  are  all  well  brought  out  by  Mr.  Curtis.  The  scale 
employed  is  1-3,600.  With  the  eye  at  sea  level,  the  natural 
elevation  is  obtained. 

To  install  this  model  in  the  centre  of  the  Coral  room,  the  Craw- 
fordsville  series  of  crinoids  has  been  removed  to  new  cases  built 
around  the  rails  of  the  gallery  devoted  to  echinoderms. 

From  Mr.  William  Barbour's  generous  gift  for  present  use,  we 
have  obtained,  in  addition  to  the  egg  of  the  Great  Auk  mentioned 
in  the  Report  for  1905-1906,  the  following  specimens :  —  a  series  of 
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Hawaiian  fishes  mounted  by  Mr.  Sherman  P.  Denton  and  on  exhibi- 
tion in  the  Pacific  room ;  a  very  nearly  complete  skeleton  of  the  Dodo 
from  Mauritius ;  an  exceptionally  large  and  perfect  egg  of  Anpyornis 
(?  maxhnus) ;  an  extensive  aeries  of  bones  of  the  Great  Auk  from 
Funk  Island;  a  fine  collection  of  European  myriopods  collected  and 
identified  by  Dr.  Karl  W.  Verhoeff  of  Dresden;  anil  an  interest- 
ing series  of  specimens,  chiefly  invertebrates,  selected  from  Alan 
Owston's  stock.  In  addition  to  the  above  mentioned  material,  Mr. 
Barbour's  gift  has  enabled  the  Museum  to  build  and  equip  sixteen 
large  storage  eases  for  the  Ornithological  department. 

From  Mr.  Thomas  Harbour's  collecting  trip  to  India,  Burmah,  the 
Dutch  East  Indies,  and  New  Guinea,  the  Museum  will  benefit  largely. 
Mr.  Barbour,  though  chiefly  interested  in  the  lower  vertebrates, 
devoted  his  energies  in  a  most  catholic  spirit  to  other  groups,  and 
got  together  large  series  of  specimens,  including  echinoderms,  crus- 
taceans, spiders,  insects,  and  other  invertebrates,  also  birds  and 
mammals,  all  of  which  he  lias  presented  to  the  Museum,  and  upon 
which  we  hope  to  publish  several  Bulletins.  Mr.  Harbour  has  given 
us  also  a  number  of  vertebrates  selected  in  London,  to  fill  gaps  in 
our  exhibition  series,  and  some  choice  specimens  which  he  purchased 
in  Yokohama  for  our  research  collections. 

The  generosity  of  the  New  York  Zoological  Society,  through  its 
Director,  Dr.  W.  T.  Hornaday,  and  the  Curator  of  reptiles,  Mr. 
R.  L.  Ditmars,  in  presenting  valuable  material,  has  been  acknowl- 
edged for  many  years.  This  material,  mounted  by  its  preparator, 
Mr.  George  Nelson,  has  enabled  the  Museum  to  improve  its  exhibi- 
tion series  of  reptiles.  In  the  Systematic  collection,  in  the  North 
American  collection,  and  especially  in  the  collection  devoted  to  the 
Indo- Asiatic  fauna,  this  improvement  may  lie  noted  to  a  very 
marked  degree;  the  Indian  Python,  P.  mol'trux,  13  feet  long,  and 
the  Reticulated  Python,  /'.  reti-itlat"*,  nearly  2i  feel  in  length, 
show,  in  a  most  realistic  manner,  the  power  and  magnificence  of 
these  monstrous  animals. 

When  in  Iceland  in  1005,  Messrs.  -J.  YV.  Hastings  and  L.  -I.  de 
G.  de  Milhau  were  good  enough  to  arrange  to  have  the  Museum 
receive  a  series  of  the  birds  of  Iceland,  and  we  have  already  as  a 
part  of  their  gift  thirty  birds,  either  mounted  or  as  skins. 

By  the  kind  olliees  of  Dr.  W.  E.  Castle,  the  Museum  has  added 
to  its  special  collections  two  sets  of  specimens  elucidative  of  Dr. 
Castle's  work  in  inherit  a  nee.  tine  of  these,  a  series  of  live  rabbits, 
dhows  the  blending  inheritance  of  ear  characters  with  the  alternative 
inheritance  of  coat  colors,  and  the  other,  a  series  of  Guinea-pigs, 
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represents  the  fixation  of  an  atavistic  coat  character,  similar  to  that 
of  the  wild  Cavy,  but  obtained  by  a  cross  between  two  simple  color 
forms.  Both  of  these  series  have  been  prepared  for  exhibition  by 
Mr.  Nelson. 

The  Museum  is  indebted  to  the  U.  S.  National  Museum  for  a 
series  of  ninety  slides  of  the  Foraminifera,  (Albatross  1891  expe- 
dition), which  formed  the  basis  of  the  report  of  Goes,  (Bull. 
M.  C.  Z.,  March,  1896,  vol.  29,  no.  1)  ;  this  series  is  identified  and 
labelled. 

The  Museum  is  likewise  indebted  to  Dr.  E.  W.  D wight  for  a 
specimen  of  the  Hawksbill  turtle,  to  Dr.  R.  T.  Jackson  for  some 
interesting  fossils,  and  to  Mr.  Junius  Henderson  for  some  fossils 
and  recent  shells. 

Many  of  the  North  American  mammals  on  exhibition  have  been  in 
the  cases  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  or  more,  so  that  the  substitution 
of  more  modern  mounts  from  fresh  skins  is  desirable ;  this  work  is 
being  carried  on  as  opportunities  occur,  and  two  recent  accessions,  a 
female  Caribou,  Sangifer  caribou^  presented  by  Dr.  H.  B.  Bigelow, 
sod  a  young  fawn,  Odocoileus  virginianvt  borealis,  a  gift  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Emerson  Proctor,  are  noteworthy. 

Two  new  cases  have  been  built  in  the  African  room,  and  the 
rearrangement  and  labelling  of  the  specimens  has  been  continued ; 
new  accessions  include  a  fine  male  Lion  (purchased)  and  a  specimen 
of  the  striking  White-tailed  Guereza,  Colobus  caudatus,  a  gift  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Barbour. 

In  the  South  American  room  a  large  floor  case  has  been  built;  for 
the  present,  this  case  will  be  devoted,  one  half  to  animals  peculiar  to 
the  Galapagos  Islands,  and  the  remaining  half  to  the  animals  of  the 
West  Indies.  Some  progress  has  been  made  in  the  selection  and 
installation  of  the  specimens  for  both  of  these  exhibits. 

A  series  of  specimens  illustrative  of  bird  architecture  has  been 
placed  on  exhibition  in  the  room  with  the  Scott  collection  of  North 
American  birds.  Though  as  yet  limited  in  extent  and  incomplete 
in  some  respects,  the  series  has  proved  of  great  popular  interest. 
The  method  of  mounting  is  extremely  simple,  wholly  without  acces- 
sories, and  yet  one  that  allows  a  considerable  number  of  nests  and 
birds  to  be  shown  in  a  limited  space  without  a  crowded  effect.  The 
nests  and  accompanying  birds  have  been  mounted  by  Mr.  Nelson, 
who  has  devoted  not  a  little  time  towards  collecting  new  material. 
For  other  contributions  towards  this  exhibit,  the  Museum  is  indebted 
to  Mrs.  E.  H.  Hall,  Messrs.  Thomas  Barbour,  H.  B.  Bigelow,  H.  A. 
Pwdie,  G.  P.  Putnam,  Roland  Thaxter,  and  G.  H.  Thayer. 
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The  room  devoted  to  animals  under  domestication  has  been  opened, 
and  the  specimens  ready  for  exhibition  have  been  installed. 

Work  on  the  material  selected  for  exhibition  in  the  Mesozoic  room 
is  well  in  hand,  but  the  opening  of  the  room  is  necessarily  deferred 
until  next  year. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  research  series  of  fossil  crinoids  has  been 
transferred  to  the  new  room  above  the  Divinity  Avenue  entrance 
hall;  another  storage  case  will  be  required  before  all  the  fossil 
echinoderms  can  be  brought  together. 

The  Museum  is  under  obligations  to  Messrs.  Faxon,  Brewster, 
Woodwerth,  Bangs,  and  Bigelow  for  the  care  they  have  taken  of  the 
collections  under  their  charge.  The  reports  of  the  Assistants  give 
the  usual  details  as  to  the  additions  received  and  the  work  accom- 
plished during  the  year. 

Mr.  Agossiz  spent  about  two  months  of  exploration  in  the  West 
Indies  in  the  steam  yacht  "Virginia."  Starting  from  Porto  Rico, 
the  "Virginia"  worked  as  far  south  as  Grenada  and  thence  back  to 
Santiago  de  Cuba.  Considerable  surface  and  intermediate  collecting 
was  done;  the  cruise  also  enabled  Mr.  Agaesiz  to  accumulate 
additional  information  concerning  the  structure  and  history  of  the 
islands,  and  to  check  the  results  of  his  earlier  investigations  among 
them.  Mr.  Agaesiz  was  accompanied  by  Drs.  Woodworth  and 
Bigelow  as   assistants. 

The  Library  contains  43,518  volumes,  and  38,026  pamphlets, 
1,097  volumes,  and  1,704  pamphlets  having  been  added  during 
the  year. 

Three  numbers  of  the  Memoirs,  thirteen  numbers  of  the  Bulletin, 
and  the  Annual  Report,  a  total  of  658  (112  quarto,  546  octavo) 
pages,  with  118  (65  quarto  and  53  octavo)  plates  have  been  issued. 
The  three  Memoirs  and  six  of  the  Bulletins  contain  reports  on  the 
scientific  results  of  explorations  carried  on  under  Mr.  AgasBiz's 
supervision ;  one  Bulletin  is  a  contribution  from  the  Geological 
Department ;  and  seven  Bulletins  are  reports  upon  various  Museum 
collections. 

The  usual  appropriation,  $350,  to  assist  in  the  publication  of  Con- 
tributions  offered  by  the  zoological  and  geological  laboratories  has 
been  continued  by  the  Corporation. 

SAMUEL   HENSHAW. 
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To  the  President  op  the  University  :  — 

Snt,  —  For  the  first  time  it  becomes  my  duty  to  record  the  death 
of  u  officer  of  the  University  connected  with  the  Department  of 
Zoology.  Dr.  Charles  Follen  Folsom,  a  member  of  the  Committee 
ippointed  by  the  Overseers  to  visit  the  Zoological  Department,  died 
in  New  York  on  August  20,  1907. 

The  accompanying  tables  show  the  number  of  students  attend- 
ing each  of  the  courses  offered  by  the  Department  during  the  year 
1906-07,  the  numbers  printed  in  italics  referring  to  students  of  the 
Lawrence  Scientific  School,  or  the  Graduate  School  of  Applied 
Science.  The  first  table  gives  the  indicated  information  for 
Hirrard,  the  second  for  Radcliffe. 
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Except  for  courses  which  alternate  with  each  other,  the  formal 
instruction  has  not  been  materially  changed  from  that  of  the  preced- 
ing year. 

Professor  Parker  had  as  chief  assistant  in  the  laboratory  for 
Zoology  1  in  Harvard  Mr.  E.  D.  Congdon,  and  as  sub -assistants 
Dr.  II.  B.  Bigelow,  Messrs.  W.  S.  Burgess,  H.  S.  Davis,  F.  F. 
Marshall,  and  W.  E.  Wing.  The  laboratory  work  in  Radcliffe  was 
in  charge  of  Mr.  M.  Copetand,  as  assistant. 

Assistant  Professor  Castle  thinks  that  a  decrease  in  the  number 
of  students  in  Zoology  2  may  have  some  connection  with  the  new 
policy  regarding  tuition  fees  for  extra  courses.  The  chief  assistant 
in  this  course  was  Mr.  A.  M.  Banta,  the  sub- assistants  being  Messrs. 
E.  D.  Congdon,  H.  S.  Davis,  and  E.  C.  Mullcnix.  Mr.  M.  Cope- 
land  was  laboratory  assistant  for  the  course  in  Radcliffe  College. 

The  number  of  students  in  Zoology  3,  under  Dr.  Rand,  was  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  in  1905-46,  but  of  these  one  completed  the  work 
of  the  first  half-year  only,  and  another  was  a  special  student  of 
maturity  who  did  the  work  of  the  first  half-year  without  taking 
examinations  or  receiving  credit.  The  regular  assistant  in  the 
laboratory  was  Mr.  C.  O.  Esterly,  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Long  also  gave 
some  time  to  assisting  in  this  course.  There  were  two  students  in 
the  Radcliffe  course  and  no  assistant  in  the  laboratory. 

There  were  only  slight  changes  in  Zoology  4,  the  course  being 
carried  on  by  Professor  Mark  and  Dr.  Rand,  as  in  previous  years. 
In  accordance  with  the  plan  adopted  when  Zoology  6  was  announced, 
the  lectures  in  Zoology  5  dealt  with  the  broad  outlines  of  vertebrate 
development,  the  subject  of  organogeny  being  reserved  for  the 
alternating  course  (Zoology  6).  As  usual,  in  the  lectures  most 
attention  was  given  to  the  parts  least  readily  mastered  from  text- 
book reading,  and  to  the  discussion  of  special  questions.  The 
laboratory  work,  as  hitherto,  was  conducted  by  Dr.  Rand,  and  was 
largely  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  early  stages  of  the  chick.  In  one 
particular  it  was  modified  from  that  of  former  years ;  previous  to 
the  study  of  incubated  hens'  eggs  considerable  time  was  given  to  a 
study  of  the  ovary  of  the  guinea-pig,  and  to  an  examination  of 
unincubated  hens'  eggs  —  both  sections  and  dissections. 

With  the  return  of  Assistant  Professor  Jackson  after  a  year's 
leave  of  absence  the  courses  in  PalaeozoSlogy  were  resumed.  Both 
Zoology  9a  and  Zoology  9b  had  graduate  students  only. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  Committee  on  Instruction,  certain 
courses  —  in  which  the  laboratory  work  consisted  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  a  separate  problem  by  each  student  in  the  class  —  were 
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binsferred  from  the  middle  group  of  studies  to  that  which  is  desig- 
nated as  "  primarily  for  graduates."  These  were  Courses  10a,  10b, 
11a,  115,  15,  and  16. 

The  nature  of  the  courses  designated  as  Zoology  10a  and  10b  — 
conducted  by  Assistant  Professor  Castle  —  is  succinctly  set  forth 
in  the  pamphlet  of  the  Department  for  1906-07.  The  lectures, 
owing  to  the  rapid  advance  of  knowledge  in  the  subjects  treated, 
require  frequent  revision.  Some  of  the  topics  studied  by  the  stu- 
dents in  these  courses  were  color  and  size  inheritance  in  rats  and 
rabbits,  and  the  physiological  differences  between  different  color 
varieties  of  guinea-pigs.  Some  of  the  results  obtained  will  be  in- 
corporated in  future  publications. 

Following  the  plan  adopted  the  previous  year,  the  subject  matter 
of  Zoology  13,  by  Professor  Parker,  was  so  divided  that  the  new 
half-course,  Zoology  14,  deals  with  muscular  and  sua  tentative  tissues, 
while  Zoology  13  is  now  to  be  limited  to  epithelial  and  nervous 
tissues.  The  lectures  of  Course  14,  though  based  on  a  part  of  those 
of  Course  13,  have  been  expanded  and  are  essentially  new. 

la  Zoology  16,  also  by  Professor  Parker,  each  student  was  assigned 
a  special  topic  for  investigation.  Of  these,  two  have  yielded  results 
mat  are  in  preparation  for  publication.  Two  students  studied  the 
same  subject  in  this  course  as  that  on  which  they  were  working  in 
Zoology  20.  Five  students  took  the  coarse  in  Radcliffe;  two  of 
them  wrote  theses,  and  three  elected  to  do  the  laboratory  work.  Of 
the  latter,  two  obtained  results  that  will  be  offered  for  publication. 

Of  the  eleven  men  who  began  researches  in  Zoology  20,  two  with- 
drew early  in  the  year,  one  to  do  bis  work  in  another  department  of 
the  University,  the  other  for  financial  reasons.  Seven  of  those  who 
continued  their  work  were  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Mark, 
one  under  Professor  Parker,  and  one  under  Professors  Mark  and 
Parker  Jointly.  Three  students  presented  theses  that  were  accepted, 
»od  passed  the  examinations  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D. ;  the  degrees 
"ere  conferred  at  Commencement  in  June,  1907.  The  names  of 
me  students  and  the  titles  of  their  theses  follow :  Arthur  Mangun 
Banta,  A.  Comparison  of  the  Reactions  of  a  Species  of  Terranean 
vith  those  of  a  Subterranean  Isopod;  Herbert  Spencer  Davis,  Sper- 
matogenesis in  Aerididae  and  Locustidae;  Calvin  Olin  Esteriy,  The 
fyht-reeipient  Organs  of  the  Copepod  Eueatanus  elongaius. 

During  the  year  Professor  Parker  has  given  much  time  to  the 
mtereato  of  the  Seventh  International  Zoological  Congress,  as  chair- 
"wn  of  the  Executive  Committee. 
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Investigations  in  heredity  —  in  which  the  Carnegie  Institution  of 
Washington  is  cooperating  with  the  Laboratory  —  have  been  carried 
on  by  Assistant  Professor  Castle  and  by  Professor  Mark. 

In  connection  with  this  work  Professor  Castle  has  published  the 
following  papers :  (1)  Contributions  from  this  Laboratory  No.  188 
(withH.  MacCurdy);  (2)  Yellow  Mice  and  Gametic  Purity.  Science, 
31  August,  1906,  new  ser.,  vol.  24,  pp.  275-281 ;  (3)  On  a  Case 
of  Reversion  Induced  by  Cross-breeding  and  its  Fixation.  Science, 
25  January,  1907,  new  ser.,  vol.  25,  pp.  151-153.  The  result*  of 
these  investigations  have  been  presented  by  Professor  Castle  before 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  the  American  Society  of 
Zoologists,  likewise  addresses  before  the  Sigma  Xi  Society  of  the 
University  of  Michigan  and  the  American  Breeders'  Association. 
A  course  of  four  lectures  on  heredity  was  also  delivered  by  him 
before  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Dr.  Rand  has  made  considerable  progress  with  two  lines  of  work 
on  earthworms,  and  investigations  on  reactions  to  wounding  of  the 
tentacles  in  Actinians. 

Professor  Mark  gave  some  time  to  the  perfection  of  a  machine  for 
cutting  the  wax  plates  extensively  used  by  morphologists  in  making 
models  by  reconstruction  from  microscopic  sections.  The  cutting 
is  rapidly  and  satisfactorily  accomplished  by  the  use  of  a  fine 
platinum  wire  heated  by  an  electric  current  and  made  to  execate 
rapid  vertical  excursions  by  attachment  to  an  ordinary  sewing 
machine.  In  working  out  the  details  of  this  machine  he  had  the 
valuable  assistance  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Long.  The  machine  was  exhibited 
in  operation  at  the  meeting  of  the  National  Academy  in  Boston  in 
November,  and  at  the  meeting  of  the  Association  of  American 
Anatomists  in  New  York  in  December. 

The  inability  of  the  Colonial  Government  of  Bermuda  to  carry  out 
its  plan  of  erecting  a  building  to  accommodate  the  Public  Aquarium 
and  the  Biological  Station  for  Research, — owing  to  financial  con- 
ditions following  a  reduction  of  the  naval  and  military  forces  on  the 
Islands,  — caused  an  interruption  in  the  work  of  the  Station  for  the 
summer  of  1906.  Early  in  1907,  however,  the  Bermuda  Natural 
History  Society  secured  control  of  an  Island  in  Hamilton  Harbor 
formerly  used  by  the  British  government  for  the  storage  of  munitions 
of  war.  The  island  is  some  three  acres  in  extent,  and  has  about  a 
dozen  substantial  buildings.  These  have  been  converted  into  a 
public  aquarium,  laboratories  for  biological  work,  and  quarters  for 
lodging.  Professor  Mark  was  invited  to  take  charge  of  the  Station 
for  Research.     The  session  extended  from  June  21  to  August  7. 
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Fourteen  persons  were  enrolled,  eight  of  whom  were  or  are  connected 
with  Harvard  University.  One  of  the  fourteen  enrolled  was  Profes- 
sor Fisk  of  the  Department  of  Terrestrial  Magnetism  of  the  Carnegie 
Institution  of  Washington,  who  was  detailed  by  the  Director,  Dr. 
L.  A.  Bauer,  to  continue  and  supplement  the  magnetic  survey  made 
in  1905  by  Mr.  John  L.  Dole,  an  account  of  which  was  given  in  my 
report  for  the  year  1904-05.  Professor  Fisk's  work  was  directed 
chiefly  to  determining  the  dip  and  Intensity  of  magnetic  attraction 
at  a  number  of  important  stations.  As  Professor  Mark  was  unable 
to  sail  for  Bermuda  before  July,  Dr.  Band  was  in  charge  of  the 
Station  from  Jnne  21  to  July  5. 

There  have  been  published  during  the  year  the  following  contribu- 
tions from  the  Bermuda  Biological  Station  for  Research :  — 

No.  9.  Cokodon,  £.  D. — The  hydroids  of  Bermuda.  Proc.  Amer. 
Acad.  Arts  and  Set.,  January,  1907,  vol.  43,  pp.  461-485. 

No.  10.  BlaCkhak,  M.  W. — The  spermatogenesis  of  the  myriapods. 
V.  On  the  spermatogenesis  of  Lithobins.  Proc.  Amer.  Acad.  Arts 
and  Sei.,  February,  1907,  vol.  43,  pp.  487-518,  3  pis. 

Five  persons  received  aid  from  the  Humboldt  Fund  to  the  amount 
of  1295.70  in  the  summer  of  1907,  while  working  at  the  Bermuda 
Station. 

The  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington  made  a  grant  of  $300  to 
Professor  Mark  to  aid  in  carrying  on  certain  embryo  logical  investi- 
gations which  required  an  unusual  outlay  for  material. 

The  Zoological  Club  held  regular  meetings  on  tie  afternoons  of 
Fridays,  at  which  twenty-one  original  papers  were  presented  and 
about  thirty  other  papers  were  reviewed.  The  subjects  to  be  pre- 
sented were,  as  usual,  announced  in  advance  in  the  calendar  of  the 
University  Gazette. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  FROM  THE  ZOOLOGICAL   LABORATORY 
FROM  AUGUST   1,    1906,   TO  JULY   81,    1907. 
180.  Pabkbb,  G.  H.,  and  Mbtcalf,  C.  R. — The  reactions  of  earth- 
worms  to  salts :  a  study  in  protoplasmic  stimulation  as  a  basis  of 
interpreting  the  sense  of  taste.     Amer.  Jour,  of  Physiol.,  September, 
1906,  vol.  17,  pp.  55-74. 
181.  Woooworth,  C.  W. — The  wing  veins   of  insects.     Univ.  Cali- 
fornia fubl.,Agr.  Exp.  Sta.,  Tech.  Bull. — Entomology,  September 
[October],  1906,  vol.  1,  pp.  1-152. 
18!.  Mabt,  S.  0.— Light  reactions   in  lower  organisms.     I.  Stentor 
OMndeua.    Jour,  of  Exp.  Zool.,  September,  1906,  vol.  8,  pp.  869-399. 
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183.  Parker,  G.  H.  —  The  influence  of  light  and  heat  on  the  movement 
of  the  melanophore  pigment,  especially  in  lizards.  Jour,  of  Exp. 
Zool.,  September,  1906,  vol.  3,  pp.  401-414. 

184.  Larrabee,  A.  P.  — The  optic  chiasma  of  teleosts.-  a  study  of 
inheritance.  Proc.  Amer.  Acad.  Arts  and  Sci.,  October,  1906,  vol. 
42,  pp.  216-231. 

185.  Cole,  L.  J.  —  An  experimental  study  of  the  image-forming  powers 
of  various  types  of  eyes.  Proc.  Amer.  Acad.  Arts  and  Set.,  January, 
1907,  vol.  42,  pp.  333-417. 

186.  Estekly,  C.  O.  —  The  reactions  of  cyclope  to  light  and  gravity. 
Amir.  Jour,  of  Physiol.,  February,  1907,  vol.  18,  pp.  47-57. 

187.  Mabe,  £.  L. —  An  electric  wax-cutter  for  use  in  reconstructions. 
Proc.  Amer.  Acad.  Arts  and  Set.,  March,  1907,  vol.  42,  pp.  627-636. 

188.  MacCdrdt,  H.,  and  Castle,  W.  E. — Selection  and  cross  breed- 
ing in  relation  to  the  inheritance  of  coat-pigment  and  coat-patterns 
in  rata  and  guinea-pigs.  Publ.  70  Carnegie  Inst.  Washington,  May, 
1907,  150  pp.,  2  pis. 

189.  Band,  H.  W.  —  The  functions  of  the  spiracle  of  the  skate.  Amer. 
Nat.,  May,  1907,  vol.  41,  pp.  287-302. 

190.  Mark,  E.  L.,  and  Cofeland,  M. — Maturation  stages  in  the 
spermatogenesis  of  Vespa  maculata  Linn.  Proc.  Amer.  Acad.  Arts 
and  Set.,  June,  1907,  vol.  43,  pp.  69-74. 

£.   L.  MARE,  Director. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  GEOLOGY  AND  GEOGRAPHY. 

To  the  Presidknt  of  the  University  :  — 

Sib, — Iq  the  year  1906-07  there  were  315  enrolments  of  students 
*ta  passed  the  examinations  in  the  courses  in  this  Department.  Of 
thwe  enrolments,  compared  with  the  previous  year,  there  was  an 
increase  of  40  from  students  in  Harvard  College,  and  a  decrease  of 
IM  from  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  a  change  in  attendance  on 
TO»"6es  presumably  in  part  due  to  the  relinquishment  of  the  pro- 
grammes of  the  latter  institution.  In  the  previous  year  186  Harvard 
College  students  were  enrolled;  in  1906-07,  188  regular  and  38 
special  students  in  Harvard  College  elected  courses  in  Geology. 
Three  graduate  students  took  elementary  courses ;  11  took  courses 
w  the  intermediate  group ;  and  5  took  courses  primarily  intended 
for  them.  Of  the  total  selections  by  graduate  students  17  were 
enrolled  in  the  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  2  in  that  of  Applied 


The  Committee  of  the  Department  consisted  as  last  year  of  Pro- 
fessors Davis,  Wolff,  H.  L.  Smyth,  Assistant  Professors  Jackson, 
Ward,  and  Woodworth.  The  other  members  of  the  Department 
were  Dr.  G.  R.  Mansfield,  Instructor  in  Geology,  Mr.  E.  J.  Saunders, 
Assistant  in  Courses  A  and  B,  Messrs.  J.  W.  Eggleston,  P.  H. 
Lahee,  and  F.  H.  Sawyer,  Assistants  in  Course  4,  and  Mr.  H.  E. 
Merwiti,  Assistant  in  Course  6. 

The  principal  increment  in  the  resources  of  the  Department  for  the 
year  arises  from  its  sharing  with  the   Division  of  Geology  in  the 
benefits  of  the  Shaler  Memorial  Fund.      It  is  probable  that  the 
income  of  the  fund  will  be  applied  in  1908  to  the  support  of  an  expe- 
dition to  Brazil  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  nature  of  the 
Permo-Carboniferous  conglomerates  of  that  country  and,  if  the  money 
suffices,  to  carry  on  geological  researches  in  Patagonia  and  the  Andes. 
Through  the  generosity  of  certain  members  of  the  Visiting  Com- 
mittee, the  Department  has  been  able  to  order  for  installation  in  the 
Geological  Section  of  the  Museum  a  100  kilogram   Bosch-Omori 
seismograph.    This  instrument,  constructed  by  Messrs.  J.  and  A. 
Bosch,  of  Strassburg,  Germany,  is  designed  to  register  all  movements 
of  the  earth  near  or  distant.     It  magnifies  horizontal  oscillations 
one  hundred  times,  and  by  this  means  it  is  hoped  to  obtain  satis- 
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factory  records  of  many  of  the  smaller  earthquake  shocks  which 
originate  in  New  England  and  adjacent  regions. 

By  an  arrangement  with  Professor  Wolff  in  behalf  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Mineralogy  and  Petrography  and  by  means  of  a  grant  from 
the  Corporation,  the  Department  has  had  for  three  fifths  of  his  time 
the  services  of  an  expert  laboratory  aid  and  custodian  of  teaching 
materials,  Mr.  George  Marsh  Flint. 

The  Geological  Conference  was  maintained  during  the  year. 
Twenty-seven  "papers"  were  presented  by  instructors,  students,  and 
former  members  of  the  University, 

By  means  of  a  grant  of  5250  from  its  unrestricted  fees  and  the 
use  of  fees  received  for  the  course  from  students  the  Department 
was  able  to  send  a  field  party  to  Montana.  This  party,  under  the 
guidance  of  Dr.  Mansfield,  fitted  out  at  Bozeman  on  the  2d  of  July 
and  carried  on  an  examination  of  the  Bridger  range,  and  later  with 
Professor  Wolff  a  study  of  the  Crazy  Mountains,  for  purposes  of 
geological  instruction.     Ten  Harvard  students  took  this  course. 

As  a  matter  of  record  it  should  be  noted  that  the  Department  of 
Mining  and  Metallurgy,  which  began  under  the  auspices  of  this 
Department  and  later  formed  a  successful  department  in  the  Division, 
was  this  year  constituted  into  an  independent  Division.  As  a 
reminder  of  the  former  relations  of  the  two  Departments  we  still 
retain  the  administration  of  the  instruction  in  economic  geology, 
given  in  the  laboratories  of  the  Mining  Department,  and  the  field 
course  in  geology  for  mining  students  is  conducted  in  oar  laboratory. 

The  demand  for  graduate  students  to  take  scientific  positions  in 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey  and  to  act  as  teachers  of  geology 
and  physical  geography  in  Other  institutions  of  learning  was  greater 
at  the  close  of  the  year  than  we  could  supply.  In  the  case  of  candi- 
dates fitting  themselves  for  the  government  service,  it  is  now  highly 
desirable  that  young  men  should  continue  their  geological  studies 
until  they  have  obtained  the  doctorate  before  taking  the  civil  service 
examinations,  and  in  the  case  of  many  colleges  and  universities  the 
doctorate  is  a  prerequisite  for  obtaining  a  teaching  position  with  the 
prospect  of  promotion  to  a  professorship.  Many  meritorious  young 
men  lack  the  means  to  maintain  themselves  in  meeting  the  raised 
standards  of  preparation  for  entrance  upon  official  positions.  The 
various  assistantships  in  the  laboratory  courses  of  the  Department 
have  thus  become  invaluable  aids  to  some  men.  Many  students 
appear  to  prefer  such  positions  of  paid  service  to  money  scholarships 
without  the  requirement  of  routine  work,  probably  because  the  assis- 
tantships give  the  aspiring  worker  a  professional  standing  and  a  prac- 
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tical  experience,  features  which  are  wanting  in  the  conferring  of 
academic  distinction  which  the  scholarship  conveys. 

The  Sub- committees  of  the  Department  present  the  following 
reports :  — 

The  Committee  on  the  Gardner  Collection  of  photographs  (Messrs. 
Wood  worth,  Ward,  and  Johnson)  report  as  follows : 


State  of  the  Collection,  July  1 
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The  accessions  during  the  year  include  a  set  of  52  lantern  slides 
from  negatives  made  by  Mr.  Ellsworth  Huntington  on  his  journeys 
in  Central  Asia,  and  a  set  of  remarkable  photographs  of  water- 
spouts; some  views  of  the  1906  eruption  of  Vesuvine  taken  by  Mr, 
E.  J.  Saunders.  The  collection  of  slides  having  outgrown  the  cases 
previously  constructed,  a  large  case  on  a  quite  different  plan  has  been 
built  with  a  capacity  for  holding  13,550  standard  American  slides, 
10,000  of  which  may  be  placed  in  the  top  of  the  case  so  as  to  be 
readily  accessible.  Dr.  Mansfield  gave  a  part  of  his  time  during  the 
year  to  the  cataloguing  and  care  of  the  collection.  Hereafter  this 
work  will  be  done  by  Mr.  Flint. 

The  Committee  on  the  Geological  Museum  (Messrs.  Woodworth, 
Jackson,  and  Wolff)  report  that  Mr.  R.  W.  Sayles  has  been  appointed 
Assistant  in  charge  of  the  exhibition  collections  by  the  Faculty  of 
the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology ;  a  few  purchases  and  additions 
of  materials  by  gift  have  been  made.  The  Museum  is  indebted  to 
Professor  W.  O.  Crosby  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology for  the  gift  of  a  suite  of  rocks  and  fossils,  the  latter  illus- 
trating methods  of  fossilization.  Specimens  have  also  been  received 
from  Professor  Falacbe.  The  gift  of  a  collection  of  coral  reef  and 
phosphate  rock  from  Ocean  or  Banaba  Island,  lat.  52°  S.,  long.  169* 
S31  E.,  Pacific  Ocean,  sent  by  Mr.  Andrew  F.  Hall  of  that  island,  is 
gratefully  acknowledged. 

The  Committee  on  the  Josiah  Dwight  Whitney  Scholarship  (Pro- 
fessors Davis,  Wolfl,  and  Woodworth)  recommended  in  June,  1907, 
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that  a  scholarship  of  (200  be  awarded  to  Mr.  Frederick  Henry 
Lahee,  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  a  student  in  Harvard  College, 
for  defraying  his  travelling  expenses  in  Course  S2  in  Montana  in  the 
summer  of  1907. 

The  annexed  abstracts  of  the  reports  of  the  instructors  set  forth 
the  condition  of  the  several  laboratories. 

Professor  Davis,  Sturgis- Hooper  Professor  of  Geology,  reports 
that  the  addition  of  Assistant  Professor  D.  W.  Johnson  to  the 
departmental  staff  has  made  it  possible  to  transfer  the  course  on  the 
Physiography  of  the  United  States  (Geology  6)  to  his  charge,  leaving 
Professor  Davis  for  the  past  year  to  give  the  advanced  course  in 
Physiography  (Geology  20a)  which  has  been  conducted  on  the  same 
plan  as  heretofore,  except  that  a  larger  amount  of  time  than  usual 
has  been  given  to  individual  conferences.     The  topics  treated  were: 
The  Italian  Riviera  and  the  cliffs  of  Normandy,  by  Mr.  £.  J.  Saun- 
ders, who  had  visited  those  typical  coasts  during  a  summer  jourv.es 
abroad ;   the  Wind-river  range  of  Wyoming,  by  Professor  E.  G. 
Woodruff,  who  bad  studied  these  mountains  the  previous  summer  in 
connection  with  work  for  the  United  States  Geological  Survey;  the 
Physiography  of  the  New  York  Central  and  the  Pennsylvania  rail- 
road routes  from  New  York  to  Chicago,  by  Mr.  A.  S.  Cobb,  who 
made  a  trip  along  the  two  lines,  with  numerous  stops  on  the  way,  in 
connection  with  his  study  of  their  economic  relations ;    the  features 
of  central  England  treated  as  a  belted  coastal  plain,  and  of  central 
Sweden  treated  as  a  district  of  faulted  blocks,  once  base-levelled  and 
now  redissected,  by  Mr.  W.  N.  Johnstone;    the  state  and  national 
boundaries  of  the  United  States,  by  Mr.  A.  T.  French ;  the  relation 
of  irrigation  to  physiography,  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Giles;  and  the  physio- 
graphic factors  that  are  significant  as  plant  controls,  by  Mr.  H.  E. 
Merwin.     Several  of  the  theses  in  which  the  results  of  these  studies 
were  presented  at  the  close  of  the  year  were  well  advanced ;  yet,  as 
has  usually  been  the  case,  it  appears  practically  impossible  for  a 
student  who  gives  no  more  than  a  quarter  of  his  time  to  topics  such 
as  those  stated  above,  to  complete  an  essay  ready  for  publication 
within  the  academic  year.     Professor  Davis  believes  that  it  would  be 
more  profitable  if  half,  or  more  than  half,  of  the  student's  time  were 
given  to  this  course,  and  if  the  completion  of  an  essay  suitable  for 
publication,  creditable  alike  to  the  student  and  to  the  department, 
were  made  a  requirement. 

In  association  with  the  advanced  course  on  Physiography,  he  held 
many  conferences  with  Mr,  Ellsworth  Huntington,  who,  as  Hooper 
Fellow,  was  writing  an  account  of  his  recent  travels  in  Central  Asia, 
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and  discussing  the  records  of  subreeent  changes  of  climate  and  their 
effect  on  human  history. 

Two  afternoon  lectures  were  given  on  the  preparation  of  geological 
diagrams,  as  a  contribution  to  instruction  in  technique,  with  which 
most  of  our  students  have  insufficient  acquaintance. 

During  the  absence  of  Professor  J.  U.  Wright,  Dean  of  the  Grad- 
uate School  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Professor  Davis  served  as  Acting 
Dean. 

The  New  England  Intercollegiate  Geological  Excursion  being  now 
well  established  as  an  annual  autumnal  field  reunion  of  professors 
and  advanced  students  of  geology  in  our  schools  and  colleges,  a 
similar  reunion  of  teachers  and  students  of  geography  was  initiated 
in  the  spring,  as  a  means  of  bringing  about  further  improvements  in 
geographical  teaching.  A  day's  meeting,  with  morning  and  after- 
noon sessions,  was  held  in  Cambridge,  with  the  decision  to  meet 
again  in  coming  years. 

The  example  of  the  Medical  School  in  offering  free  Sunday  after- 
noon lectures  on  scientific  subjects  as  a  means  of  increasing  the  rela- 
tion of  the  School  to  the  public,  seemed  to  Professor  Davis  worthy 
of  imitation  by  other  departments  of  the  University ;  and  hence,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Director  of  the  University  Museum  to  make  the 
experiment,  Professor  Davis  secured  the  cooperation  of  several  mem- 
hers  of  the  Museum  staff  in  announcing  a  series  of  Sunday  afternoon 
lectures  in  the  Geological  Lecture  room.  Lectures  were  given  by 
Professors  Goodale,  Davis,  and  Wolff,  Assistant  Professor  Johnson, 
and  Dr.  Tozzer.  These  lectures  were  welt  attended  and  excited 
many  favorable  comments  on  the  part  of  those  present.  Professor 
Davis  trusts  that  a  similar  series  may  be  announced  for  the  coming 
winter. 

Much  time  was  given  in  the  spring  and  summer  to  the  preparation 
of  a  series  of  Practical  Exercises  in  Physical  Geography,  for  use  in 
achools.  There  has  been  increasing  need  of  such  exercises  for  a 
number  of  years  past,  in  order  to  give  a  more  disciplinary  quality  to 
1w  study ;  a  quality  which  it  sadly  lacks  to-day,  if  one  may  judge 
by  the  very  disappointing  results  of  our  admission  examinations  in 
I^yawgraphy.  A  serious  difficulty  was  encountered  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  ideal  diagrams  of  typical  land  forms,  on  which  a  number 
of  the  exercises  are  based.  No  professional  artist  could  be  found 
who  combined  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  subject  with  a  trained 
delicacy  of  handiwork,  and  as  a  result  Professor  Davis  had  to  pre- 
pare all  the  drawings  himself,  with  what  success  remains  to  be  seen. 
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At  the  end  of  the  summer  Professor  Davis  went  to  England  to 
attend  the  Centenary  Celebration  of  the  Geological  Society  of 
London  and  took  advantage  of  the  journey  to  see  something  of  the 
North  Wales  and  the  Lake  District  as  subdued  mountains  of  pro- 
nounced glacial  erosion,  and  of  Devonshire-Cornwall,  as  uplands  of 
normal  dissection.  The  contrasts  of  the  glaciated  and  non-glaciated 
areas  were  in  the  highest  degree  instructive. 

Professor  R.  T.  Jackson  reports  that  Geology  11  was  taken  by  I 
students ;  Geology  15  by  3  students. 

The  teaching  collections  are  in  good  condition,  and  have  been 
materially  increased  and  improved  by  the  following  specimens 
selected  and  purchased  by  Professor  Jackson :  from  Dr.  F.  Kranti, 
41  lots ;  from  R.  F.  Damon,  65  lots ;  from  James  Lomaz,  78  micro- 
scopic slides ;  also  from  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History, 
70  specimens. 

In  the  April  recess  a  party  of  instructors  and  students  visited 
Yorktown,  Virginia,  and  secured  an  excellent  representation  from 
the  rich  fossil  beds  of  that  locality. 

Professor  Ward  reports  that  the  decrease  in  the  number  of 
students  in  the  elementary  course  in  Meteorology  (Geology  B), 
which  was  stated  in  last  year's  Report  to  be  directly  traceable 
to  the  assignment  of  the  lectures  to  a  late  afternoon  hour,  has 
resulted,  as  was  inevitable,  in  a  falling  off  in  the  attendance  of 
students  upon  the  intermediate  courses  in  Meteorology  and  Cli- 
matology. It  does  not  appear  wise,  in  the  light  of  this  experience, 
to  continue  to  give  the  lectures  in  the  elementary  course  at  8. 80  p.m., 
and  the  Department  has  therefore  voted  that  they  shall  hereafter 
come  in  the  morning,  as  formerly.  The  students'  meteorological 
observatory,  on  the  roof  of  the  Geological  Section  of  the  Museum, 
has  added  greatly  to  the  interest  and  the  value  of  the  work  done  in 
Geology  B,  A  considerable  number  of  photographic  enlargements, 
and  of  new  weather  maps,  the  latter  enlarged  for  lecture  purposes 
and  illustrating  special  weather  types,  has  been  added  to  the  teach- 
ing collection.  Special  attention  has  been  paid  to  securing  photo- 
graphs and  lantern  slides  of  meteorological  phenomena  of  recent 
occurrence.  The  collection  of  slides  for  use  in  the  courses  in 
Meteorology  and  Climatology  is  now  well  supplied.  During  the 
year  two  investigations  carried  out  by  students  in  the  course 
Geology  20e  (Advanced  Climatology)  have  been  published,  as 
follows:  "Mean  Monthly  and  Annual  Relative  Humidity  Charts 
of  the  United  States,"  by  Kenneth  S.  Johnson,  *07,  in  the  Report 
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of  the  South  African  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
1906,  161-168;  "Fog  on  the  Newfoundland  BankB,"  by  C.  T. 
Brodrick,  *07,  in  the  Monthly  Weather  Review,  Vol.  35, 1907,  76-78. 
Professor  Ward  has  completed  the  manuscript  of  his  new  book, 
"Climate,"  for  The  Science  Series. 

Professor  Woodworth  reports  that  with  Professors  Davis  and 
Wolff  be  gave  the  lectures  to  the  class  in  Geology  4,  the  laboratory 
ind  Geld  work  of  which  was  carried  on,  under  his  guidance,  by 
Messrs.  Eggleston,  Lahee,  and  F.  H.  Sawyer.  It  is  felt  by  the 
instructors  and  the  students  in  this  course  that  the  field  parties 
should  be  split  up  into  smaller  groups.  For  some  years  these  field 
parties  have  included  32  students,  too  many  for  the  effective  in- 
struction which  one  man  can  give.  All  the  available  force  which 
we  have  been  able  to  command  has  been  devoted  to  this  work. 
Were  the  number  of  students  reduced  to  10,  as  is  now  the  case  in 
Course  5,  a  great  gain  would  be  mode.  To  accomplish  this  reduc- 
tion would  require  an  increase  in  the  number  of  assistants  in 
Geology  4  during  October  and  November  from  two  men  to  six. 
It  is  probable  that  temporary  field  aids  drawn  from  the  graduate  and 
other  advanced  students  in  geology  could  be  provided  for  this  work 
at  a  cost  of  $140.  Course  5,  in  the  elements  of  historical  geology, 
was  given  for  the  second  time,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Eggleston 
and  the  additional  aid  of  Dr.  Mansfield  and  Mr.  Lahee  in  the  field. 
The  field  localities  chosen  for  this  course  lie  as  far  away  as  Attleboro 
and  Worcester,  requiring  an  additional  expenditure  for  transportation 
about  equal  to  the  fee  of  the  course,  but  we  believe  the  instructive 
quality  of  the  localities  amply  repays  the  expenditure.  Course  8 
waa  given,  as  last  year,  with  the  aid  of  Dr.  Mansfield  in  the  field 
work.  Course  16  was  repeated  as  in  former  years,  without  personally 
guided  field  excursions.  While  this  method  of  conducting  field 
work  is  better  for  advanced  students  of  a  decided  geological  aptitude, 
it  is  doubtless  true  that  many  students  who  elect  this  course  do  not 
obtain  that  knowledge  of  the  subject  which  they  would  have  were 
*ey  personally  attended  by  an  instructor  in  the  field.  One  student 
'u  Course  20c  completed  the  mapping  of  the  felsites  and  basic  Sows 
south  o!  North  Attleboro,  and  a  paper  embodying  a  considerable 
advance  in  our  knowledge  of  these  subjects  has  been  prepared  for 
publication. 

The  teaching  collection  has  been  enriched  by  gifts  of  rocks  from 
TenoesBte  by  Mr.  Chester  W.  Washburn ;  of  rocks  from  the  upper 
MiM"aippi  VaUey  by  Mr.  W.  N.  Johnstone,  '09 ;  of  rocks  from 
Colorado  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Eggleston,  and  several  minor  accessions. 
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Daring  the  April  recess  Professor  Woodwortb  conducted  a  party 
from  Course  5  to  the  Yorktown  section  in  Virginia. 

An  additional  storage  case  was  built  and  placed  in  the  hall,  A 
reading  desk  composed  of  olivine  basalt  in  the  form  of  a  metate,  or 
native  Mexican  com  mill,  with  its  hand  roll,  or  metapile,  was 
brought  from  Mexico  by  Professor  Woodworth  and  installed  in 
the  Geological  Laboratory.  An  enlarged  photograph  of  Professor 
Shaler  by  Pach  has  been  placed  in  the  Geological  Laboratory. 
Several  instructors  from  other  universities  have,  during  the  year, 
visited  this  laboratory  and  indicated  their  intention  of  embodying 
certain  features  in  laboratories  about  to  be  constructed,  as  at 
Princeton,  Columbus,  Ohio,  etc. 

Professor  Woodworth  continued  his  connection  with  the  New 
York  State  Geological  Survey  and  has  completed  a  map  and  report 
on  the  pleistocene  geology  of  the  Schuylerville  quadrangle,  including 
the  major  part  of  the  battlefield  of  Saratoga.  In  July,  1907,  he 
took  part  in  conducting  members  of  Section  E  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  to  various  points  of 
interest  between  Covey  Hill,  Canada,  and  the  Ausable  Chasm, 

Mr.  Eggleston  spent  Ave  days  in  September,  1906,  in  an  exami- 
nation of  the  syenite  at  Cuttingsville,  Vt. 

Professor  Johnson  reports  that  the  summer  of  1906  was  spent  in 
conducting  a  geological  excursion  through  portions  of  New  Mexico, 
Arizona,  and  Utah.  The  excursion  was  supported  in  part  by  an 
allotment  of  funds  from  Harvard  University  and  a  similar  grant 
from  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  After  making  an 
examination  for  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  Fe  Railway  Com- 
pany of  the  underground  water  resources  along  a  portion  of  their 
line  in  New  Mexico,  and  studying  the  volcanic  features  of  the 
Mount  Taylor  district  in  the  same  territory,  the  party  proceeded  to 
Prescott,  Arizona.  From  this  point  a  wagon  trip  of  fifteen  hundred 
miles  was  made  through  the  Grand  Canyon  district  of  Arizona  and 
the  Basin  regions  of  Arizona  and  Utah,  the  excursion  terminating  at 
Salt  Lake  City. 

During  the  winter  considerable  time  was  devoted  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  articles  based  on  the  summer's  work.  The  following  subjects 
were  treated :  the  volcanic  necks  of  the  Mount  Taylor  region,  the 
faults  and  folds  of  the  Grand  Canyon  district,  recent  volcanic 
activity  in  the  San  Francisco  mountains,  and  physiographic  features 
along  the  western  margin  of  the  High  Plateaus  of  Utah.  Reports 
on  the  volcanic  necks  of  the  Mount  Taylor  region  were  presented  at 
a  meeting  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in  Boston 
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*ud»t  the  winter  meeting  of  the  Geological  Society  of  America  in 
New  York ;  also  reports  on  the  texture  of  topography  and  its  origin, 
and  on  the  origin  of  beach  cusps  (read  by  title),  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Association  of  American  Geographers  in  New  York.     Several 
public  lectures  on  the  western  excursion  were  given  during  the  year. 
Professor  Johnson  continued  to  give  instruction  in  the  Geological 
Department  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  through- 
out the  year.     He  resigned  from  the  Institute  on  September  1, 
iao<-     In  Harvard  University  he  gave  two  courses,  Geology  A  and 
™'°gy  6.     The   plan  of  instruction   in   these  courses  remained 
Poetically  unchanged,  except  that  in  Geology  6  a  system  of  con- 
ferences with  individual  students,  at  stated  intervals,  was  instituted. 
The  Geographical  Laboratory  equipment  has  been  augumented  by 
■*  purchase  of  ten  new  desks  for  use  by  the  students.    The  labora- 
tory eierciBes  in  Geology  A  have  been  revised,  new  exercises  added, 
"Hi  i  Urge  number  of  new  maps  purchased. 

An  elementary  summer  course  in  the  Physiography  of  the  Lands 
"*8  given  by  Professor  JohnBon,  assisted  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Saunders, 
to  a  class  of  ten  persons.  In  connection  with  this  work  several 
excursions  were  made,  including  one  to  the  Berkshire  Valley  and 
Mother  to  the  White  Mountains. 

Dr.  Mansfield  report*  that  the  work  in  Course  22  consisted  in  the 
first  half-year  of  the  geological  mapping  of  an  area,  and  in  the 
second  half-year  of  special  field  problems.  The  course  Mining  28, 
■  half-course  in  Field  Geology  and  Geological  Sun-eying,  given  to 
students  in  the  Division  of  Mining  and  Metallurgy,  was  completed 
by  eight  students,  whose  field  work  comprised  the  preparation  of  a 
geological  map  of  the  Middlesex  Fells  on  a  scale  of  500  feet  to  the 
inch,  which  map,  together  with  field  notes,  reports,  and  specimens, 
has  been  filed  in  the  laboratory  of  advanced  geology.  The  working 
facilities  of  this  laboratory  have  been  improved  by  the  building  of  a 
storage  case  and  by  the  addition  of  numerous  specimens  to  the  work- 
ing collection  of  rocks  illustrating  the  geology  of  the  Metropolitan 
District.  Dr.  Mansfield  spent  the  first  five  weeks  of  the  summer  in 
Montana,  in  the  Bridger  Range  and  in  the  Crazy  Mountains,  as 
instructor  in  charge  of  Geology  S2,  and  later  acted  as  assistant  to 
Professor  Wolff  in  the  same  region. 

Dr.  Mansfield's  thesis  on  Conglomerates  has  been  published  as  a 
Bulletin  of  the  Museum,  and  a  separate  paper  of  a  didactic  character 
kas  been  prepared  for  publication  in  the  Journal  of  Geology- 
Considerable  time  was  given  during  the  year  to  the  laboratory  and 
•«M  work  in  elementary  courses. 
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r.  Weuyr.  Sue.,  XXXV1I1,  October,  1906,  pp.  593-628. 

The  Physical  Factor  in  General  Geography.  By  W.  M.  Davis. 
i-ational  Bimonthly,  I,  1906,  pp.  112-123. 

Professor  Shaler  and  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School.  By  W.  M. 
18.     Harvard  Eng.  Journ.,  1906,  pp.  129-138. 

.  Biographical  Memoir  of  George  Perkins  Marsh.  1881-82.  By 
a.  Davis.     Biogr.  Mem.  Nat.  Acad.  Set.,  1906,  pp.  71-80;  portrait. 

[Review  of]  Wright's  »  Scientific  Confirmationa  of  Old  Testament 
sry."  By  W.  M.  Davis.  Christian  Register,  March  14,  1907 ;  Am- 
rranscript,  March  16,  1907. 

The  Place  of  Coastal  Plains  in  Systematic  Physiography.  By  W.  M. 
is.     Journ.  Oeogr.,  VI,  1907,  pp.  8-15. 

The  Terraces  of  the  Maryland  Coastal  Plain.     Review  of  "  Plio- 

and  Pleistocene."  Maryland  Geographical  Survey.  By  W.  M. 
is.     Science,  May  3,  1907,  New  Ser.,  XXV,  pp.  701-707. 

Report  on  a  Geological  Excursion  through  New  Mexico,  Arizona, 
Utah,  Summer  of  1906.  By  D.  W.  Johnson.  Technology  Quart., 
,  December.  1906,  pp.  408-415. 

Drainage  Modifications  in  the  Tallulah  District.     By  D.  W.  John- 

Proc.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  XXXIII,  February,  1907,  pp.  211-248, 
27-28. 
.  River  Capture  in  the  Tallulah  District,  Georgia.     By  D.  W.  John- 

Science,  March  15,  1907,  New  Ser.,  XXV,  pp.  428-432.    Separate, 
P- 
I.   A  Recent  Volcano  in  the  San  Francisco  Mountain  Region,  Arizona. 

0.  W.  Johnson.     Bull.  Oeogr.  Soc.  Phil.,  V,  July,  1907,  pp.  6-11, 

1.  Volcanic  Necks  of  the  Mount  Taylor  Region,  New  Mexico.  By 
V.  JOHNSON.     BuU.  Geol.  Soc.  Amer.,  XVIII,  July,  1907,  pp.  303- 

pls.  25-30. 

).  Reviews  in  Amer.  Nat.  Science  and  Bull.  Amer.  Oeogr.  Soc.  By 
V.  Johnson. 

1.  The  Origin  and  Structure  of  the  Roxbury  Conglomerate.  By 
i.  Mansfield.  Bull,  Mm.  Comp.  Zobl.,  XLIX,  November,  1906, 
89-271,  7  pis. 

>.  The  Characteristics  of  the  Zones.  By  R.  DeC.  Ward.  I.  The 
>ics.     Journ.   Oeogr.,  V,  September,    1906,  pp.  302-319.     IT.    The 
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Temperate  Zones.     Loe.  at.,  October,  pp.  837-863 ;  November,  pp.  376- 
405.     IK.   The  Polar  Zones.     Loc.  at.,  December,  pp.  433-450. 

16.  Changes  of  Climate.  By  R.  DeC.  Waed.  Popular  8a.  Monthly, 
LXLX,  November,  1906,  pp.  459-470. 

17.  Les  Changemente  dn  Climat.  By  R.  DeC.  Waed.  del  et  Terre, 
XXVII,  January,  1907,  pp.  669-567;  February,  pp.  617-631. 

18.  Notes  and  Reviews  in  8dence  and  In  the  Bull.  Amer.  Qeogr.  8oc. 
By  R.  DeC.  Wakd. 

19.  A  1671  Version  of  Nlcolaus  Steno's  De  Solido  Intra  Bolidnm 
Natoraliter  Contento,  by  H.  O.  By  J.  B.  Woodwokth.  Science,  May 
10,  1907,  New  Ser.,  XXV,  pp.  738-739.     Separate,  3  pp. 

20.  Postglacial  Faults  in  Eastern  New  York.  By  J.  B.  WOODWOHTH. 
Ball.  107  N.  T.  State  Museum,  1907,  pp.  5-28. 

J.  B.  WOODWOBTH,  Chairman. 
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The  following  is  a  Hat  of  publications  which  have  appeared  since 
the  last  report :  — 

1.  The  Mountains  of  Southernmost  Africa.  By  W.  M.  Davis.  Bull. 
Amer.  Oeogr.  Soc,  XXXVili,  October,  1906.  pp.  693-623. 

2.  The  Physical  Factor  in  General  Geography.  By  W.  M.  Davis. 
Educational  Bimonthly,  I,  1906,  pp.  1)3-123. 

3.  Professor  Shaler  and  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School.  ByW.  M. 
Davis.     Harvard  Eng.  Journ.,  1906,  pp.  129-138. 

4.  Biographical  Memoir  of  George  Perkins  Marsh.  1881-82.  By 
W.  M.  Davis.     Biogr.  Mem.  Nat.  Acad.  Set.,  1906,  pp.  71-80;  portrait. 

5.  [Review  of]  Wright's  "Scientific  Confirmations  of  Old  Testament 
HiBtory."  By  W.  M.  Davis.  Christian  Register,  March  14,  1907 ;  Bol- 
ton Transcript,  March  16,  1907. 

6.  The  Place  of  Coastal  Plains  in  Systematic  Physiography.  By  W.  M. 
Davis.     Journ.  Oeogr.,  VT,  1907,  pp.  8-15. 

7.  The  Terraces  of  the  Maryland  Coastal  Plain.  Review  of  "Plio- 
cene and  Pleistocene."  Maryland  Geographical  Survey.  By  W.  M. 
Davis.     Science,  May  3,  1907,  New  Ser.,  XXV,  pp.  701-707. 

8.  Report  on  a  Geological  Excursion  through  New  Mexico,  Arizona, 
and  Utah,  Summer  of  1906.  By  D.  W.  Johnson.  Technology  Quart., 
XIX,  December.  1906,  pp.  408-415. 

9.  Drainage  Modifications  in  the  Tallulah  District.  By  D.  W.  JoHS- 
BOM.  Proc.  Bost.  Soc.  Not.  Hist.,  XXXIII,  February,  1907,  pp.  211-248, 
pis.  27-28. 

10.  River  Capture  in  the  Tallulah  District,  Georgia.  By  D.  W.  John- 
son. Science.  March  15,  1907,  New  Ser.,  XXV,  pp.  428-432.  Separate. 
10  pp. 

11.  A  Recent  Volcano  in  the  San  Francisco  Mountain  Region,  Arizona. 
By  D.  W.  Johnson.  Bull.  Oeogr.  Soc.  Phil.,  V.  July,  1907,  pp.  6-11, 
2  pis. 

12.  Volcanic  Necks  of  the  Mount  Taylor  Region,  New  Mexico.  By 
D.  W.  Johnson.  Bull.  Geol.  Soc.  Amer.,  XVIII,  July,  1907,  pp.  803- 
324,  pis.  26-30. 

13.  Reviews  in  Amer.  Not.  Science  and  Bull.  Amer.  Oeogr.  Soc.  By 
D.  W.  Johnson. 

14.  The  Origin  and  Structure  of  the  Roxbury  Conglomerate.  By 
G.  R.  Mansfield.  Bull.  Mus.  Comp.  Zobl.,  XL1X.  November,  1906, 
pp.  89-271,  7  pis. 

15.  The  Characteristics  of  the  Zones.  By  R.  DeC.  Ward.  I.  The 
Tropics.     Journ.   Oeogr.,  V,   September,   1906,  pp.  302-319.     H.    The 
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In  addition  to  Ute  men  in  toe  Lawrence  Scientific  School  thrw 
mining  students  were  enrolled  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  in  tbf 
Graduate  School  of  Applied  Science  and  one  in  the  Graduate  Scboo 
of  Arte  and  Sciences.  Before  the  end  of  tike  year  the  number  in  Uh 
Graduate  School  of  Applied  Science  had  increased  to  six. 

The  great  falling  off  in  the  number  of  mining  students  in  tb 
Scientific  School,  as  well  as  in  the  total  number  of  students,  was  dn 
to  the  registration  of  new  students,  both  regular  and  special,  i 
Harvard  College  and  to  the  transfer  to  Harvard  College  of  student 
already  in  the  School.  This  movement  was  the  inevitable  result  t 
the  establishment  of  the  degree  of  S.B.  in  Harvard  College ;  an 
since  it  was  necessary  to  the  speedy  development  of  the  ne 
Graduate  School  of  Applied  Science,  the  whole  weight  of  our  infli 
ence  was  thrown  in  its  favor.  It  is  to  be  understood  therefore  tbj 
these  figures  do  not  mean  any  material  falling  off  in  the  total  numb 
of  men  studying  Mining.  Statistics  collected  by  the  Mining  Club, 
student*'  organization,  indicate  that  the  number  of  such  men  w 
about  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  year. 
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Occupations  and  Earnings  of  Graduates. 
Mining  is  a  basic  industry  like  Agriculture.  But  unlike  Agricul- 
ture it  cannot  be  carried  on,  except  in  rare  cases,  by  individual 
effort.  It  requires  associations  of  men  and  capital,  complex  organi- 
zations with  officers  of  various  grades,  and  a  minute  subdivision  and 
specialization  of  effort.  This  Division  is  endeavoring  to  train  men 
for  places  in  this  highly  organized  industry.    How  are  we  succeeding? 

In  the  long  run  our  success  must  be  measured  by  the  success  of 
our  graduates,  —  that  is  to  say,  by  the  readiness  with  which  they 
obtain  a  foot-hold  in  the  mining  industry,  and  the  work  they  do  in 
it.  The  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the  course  was  established 
has  been  too  short  to  enable  us  to  judge  fairly  as  to  the  position 
which  our  graduates  are  likely  to  attain.  Nevertheless  the  results 
of  an  inquiry  carried  on  last  spring  have  a  bearing  on  this  question 
and  may  be  stated  here. 

The  first  man  to  take  the  degree  of  S.B.  in  Mining  and  Metallurgy 
in  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  after  the  beginning  of  our  work 
in  1895,  was  graduated  in  1897.  In  the  ten  years  which  have 
since  elapsed  a  considerable  number  of  men  have  taken  the  degree 
and  have  subsequently  engaged  in  mining  work.  It  seemed  desirable 
and  valuable  at  the  end  of  this  first  ten-year  period  to  find  out,  if 
possible,  what  these  men  had  accomplished  since  graduation.  The 
investigation  was  accordingly  undertaken  by  writing  a  personal  letter 
to  every  man  who  had  been  out  of  college  at  least  one  year,  —  that 
is  to  say,  to  graduates  of  all  classes  down  to  1905  inclusive. 

Down  to  1906  the  number  of  men  who  had  received  the  degree 
of  S.B.  in  Mining  and  Metallurgy  was  38,  as  follows:  1897,  1; 
1898,  0;  1899,  2;  1900,  2;  1901,  8;  1902,  7;  1903,  12;  1904, 
4;  1905,  7.  Besides  these  38  men  five  others  have  completed  the 
work  of  the  Mining  programme  and  have  taken  higher  degrees  in 
the  Graduate  School,  —  A.M.  or  8.M.,  but  not  the  S.B.  They  are 
counted  as  graduates  of  the  Division.  Of  the  class  of  1905,  three 
men  continued  their  studies  at  Harvard  during  the  year  1905-06 ; 
*lso  five  graduates  are  known  never  to  have  engaged  in  Mining  work, 
ud  one  man  is  dead.  After  the  addition  and  deduction  respectively 
of  these  names,  34  graduates  are  left  who  are  known  to  have  been 
engaged  in  Mining  or  Metallurgy,  and  to  them  the  inquiry  was  con- 
fined. Information  has  been  received  from  26  men,  or  about  70  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  number.  Of  the  eight  men  not  heard  from,  one 
is  reputed  to  be  very  successful,  and  two  others  are  believed  to  have 
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done  as  well  as  the  average.     The  occupations  of  the  26  men  are  as 
follows :  —  ' 

Mine  Superintendent    ...  11         Metallurgist t 

Mining  Engineer 6       Teacher  of  Metallurgy  ...    1 

Examining  Engineer     .   .   .    8        Metallurgical  Snppllei  ...    1 

Mining  Geologist 3  — 

Total 26 

Geographically  the  men  are  located  as  follows  :  — 

Middle  Atlantic  States    ...  6         Southern  State! 1 

Lake  Superior  region  .    .   .   .  8         Central  America 1 

Western  States 8       Cuba 1 

Mexico 6         Cores 1 

The  earnings  of  the  men  reporting  are  as  follows  :  — 

Average  for  the  first  year  after  graduation (968 

General  average  for  the  current  year 9880 

Earning  over  $6000  a  year 2  men 

**000-*50O0  a  year 2    ' 

8000-  4000       "        2 


2600-  3000 

3000-  2500 
1600-  2000 
1000-  1500 


The  results  shown  in  these  tables  are  encouraging  as  far  as  they 
go.  They  show  that  nearly  ninety  per  cent,  of  our  graduates  are 
continuing  in  the  work  for  which  they  were  trained,  and  that  a  fair 
proportion  of  them  have  already  reached  executive  positions  of 
responsibility.  As  regards  earnings,  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
average  age  of  these  men  is  about  twenty-seven  years  (the  oldest 
being  not  yet  thirty-  four) ,  and  that  they  have  been  at  work  on  the 
average  only  a  little  more  than  four  years,  it  is  clear  they  have  done 
well,  —  probably  decidedly  better  than  the  average  young  doctor  or 
lawyer,  and  unquestionably  better  than  the  average  young  graduate 
in  other  branches  of  Engineering. 

New  Courses. 

Four  new  courses  were  added  to  our  programme  last  year,  and 
Course  5  was  lengthened  from  a  half-course  to  a  full  course.  The 
new  courses  are  as  follows :  — 

Course  16,  a  half-course  in  the  first  half-year,  is  intended  as  an 
introduction  to  Mining  and  Metallurgy.  In  this  course  Professor 
Peters  proposes  to  set  forth  the  fundamental  principles  on  which  the 
practice  of  Mining  and  Metallurgy  is  based,  the  history  of  these  arts, 
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and  their  relation  to  the  development  of  civilization.  This  course  is 
treated  with  as  few  technical  details  as  possible,  the  object  being  to 
make  it  of  such  general  interest  that  it  may  profitably  be  taken  by 
students  of  Economics,  as  well  as  by  men  who  intend  to  follow  a 
business  career.  It  is  hoped  also  that  this  course  will  prove  of  value 
to  the  Division  by  making  its  work  better  known  to  the  general  body 
of  students. 

Courses  21,  25,  and  27  are  half-courses  in  special  subjects,  and 
are  particularly  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  graduate  students,  and 
to  open  the  way  for  greater  freedom  of  election  in  graduate  work. 
Course  21  by  Professor  Rayroer  deals  with  Mining  Machinery. 
Course  25  by  Professor  Smyth  deals  with  Magnetic  Methods  of 
Inspecting,  and  Course  27  by  Professor  Sauvenr  deals  with  Blast 
furnaces  and  their  Products.  It  is  expected  that  some  of  these 
courses  at  least  will  be  offered  only  in  alternate  years. 

No  changes  in  the  number  of  assistants  or  in  the  personnel  of  the 
teaching  force  have  been  made  during  the  past  year. 

Lectures,  etc. 
The  useful  gift  made  by  the  Visiting  Committee  to  this  Division  in 
1906,  which  was  mentioned  in  my  last  report,  has  enabled  us  greatly 
to  extend  the  system  of  short  courses  of  lectures  on  special  topics 
°J  experts.  In  December,  1906,  Mr.  Robert  Van  Arsdale  Norris 
of  Witieg-Barre  was  appointed  Lecturer  on  Coal  Mining  and  gave 
ten  lectures  on  this  subject  in  January.  Mr.  Norris  has  had  much 
experience  in  the  mining  and  marketing  of  coal,  and  his  very  inter- 
esting lectures  supplemented  in  a  most  useful  way  the  routine  work 
of  the  Division.  It  is  hoped  that  bis  connection  with  us  may  be 
continued  and  its  scope  enlarged. 

Mr.  Woolsey  McAlpine  Johnson  gave  in  March  two  valuable  series 
of  three  lectures  each  on  Present  Practice  in  Electro-Metallurgy  and 
Concentration  and  Smelting  of  Zinc  Ores. 

In  Hatch,  Mr.  S.  T.  Nelson,  of  the  Sullivan  Machinery  Company, 
gave  two  lectures  on  Hoisting  Engines,  and  Mr.  T.  L.  Dee,  also  of 
tie  Sullivan  Machinery  Company,  gave  one  lecture  on  Diamond 
Drilling.  The  long  experience  of  these  gentlemen  and  their  broad 
*°d  practical  knowledge  of  their  subjects  made  their  lectures  espe- 
cially acceptable  to  our  students. 

The  instructors  in  the  Division  continued  to  engage,  as  far  as 
««ir  duty  to  the  University  permitted,  in  professional  work. 

Mr.  E.  E.  White  made  trips  to  the  Sterling  Salt  Mine  in  Central 
New  York  and  to  the  lead  district  of  Southeastern  Missouri.     Mr. 
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H.  M.  BoylBton  visited  metallurgical  establishments  in  Pittsburg  and 
Buffalo.  Dr.  George  R.  Mansfield  had  charge  of  one  of  the  summer 
field  courses  in  Geology  in  Montana  and  later  assisted  Professor 
J.  £.  Wolff  in  geological  field  work  in  the  Crazy  Mountains.  Pro- 
fessor C.  H.  White  was  engaged  during  the  year  in  perfecting  his 
colorimeter.  He  spent  part  of  the  summer  in  the  recently  developed 
mining  districts  of  Nevada.  Professor  Sauveur  continued  his  con- 
sulting work,  and  also  has  been  engaged  in  writing  a  book  on  the 
Metallurgy  of  Iron  and  Steel,  which  be  plans  to  make  the  first  of  a 
series  to  be  published  under  the  general  title  of  The  Iron  and  Steal 
Encyclopedia.  Professor  Peters  has  continued  his  consulting  work. 
His  book  on  the  Principles  of  Copper  Smelting  appeared  in  April. 
Professor  Smyth  has  engaged  in  consulting  work.  He  made  several 
trips  to  the  Lake  Superior  iron  region  where  also,  as  in  preceding 
years,  he  spent  the  summer. 

As  usual,  the  Division  has  actively  interested  itself  in  finding 
places  for  its  graduates,  not  only  of  the  current  year,  but  of  pre- 
ceding years  as  well.  Men  who  are  out  of  a  job  or  who  wish  to 
better  themselves  naturally  write  to  us  to  see  if  we  know  of  a  vacant 
position,  and  those  who  know  of  vacant  positions  write  to  us  for 
men  to  fill  them.  In  this  way  our  men  are  learning  that  our  interest 
in  them  and  our  possibility  of  being  useful  to  them  do  not  cease  at 
graduation.  Thus  for  our  own  graduates  we  do  much  the  same  work 
that  the  Appointments  Office  is  doing  for  the  College  at  large. 
During  the  year  positions  (including  work  for  the  summer)  were 
found  in  mines  and  metallurgical  establishments  for  eleven  men  at 
salaries  ranging  from  $3,600  down.  In  addition  three  men  were 
appointed  to  assistantships  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Division. 

The  Department  was  made  a  Division  during  this  year. 

Needs  of  the  Division. 
The  chief  needs  of  the  Division  were  fully  set  forth  in  my  last 
report.     These  needs  still  exist  and  may  briefly  be  stated  again  as 
follows :  — 

1.  Enlargement  of  the  Roteh  Building  in  order  to  provide  an 
additional  lecture  room,  laboratories,  library,  reading-room,  and 
museum.  The  additions  and  changes  as  planned  will  cost  approxi- 
mately $30,000. 

2.  A  small  mine,  not  too  far  from  Cambridge,  which  might  be 
equipped  and  run  during  the  summer  as  a  mining  laboratory.  It  is 
believed  that  a  suitable  property  could  be  secured  and  equipped  for 
a  small  sum. 
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3.  A  Hammer  course  in  Metallurgy,  which  at  the  beginning  should 
consist  of  a  tour  of  inspection  of  metallurgical  establishments. 

4.  Additional  instruction  in  Mining  Machinery,  Electro- Metal- 
lurgy, and  Mining  Geology. 

5.  A  permanent  assistant  in  Sulphide-Metallurgy. 

Publications. 

The  following  publications  by  members  of  the  Division  have 
appeared  during  the  last  academic  year :  — 

The  Origin  and  Structure  of  the  Roxbury  Conglomerate.  G.  R. 
Mansfield.  Bull.  Mux.  Comp.  Zool.  Harvard  College,  XL1X,  Geol. 
Series  VIII,  No.  4,  1906. 

Characteristics  of  Various  Types  of  Conglomerates.  G.  R.  Mansfield. 
Journal  of  Geology,  XV,  No.  6,  1907. 

Principles  of  Copper  Smelting.  E.  D.  Peters.  61S  pp.  Hill  Pub- 
lishing Company,  New  York. 

Metallography  Applied  to  Foundry  Work.  Albert  Sautkck.  The 
Foundry,  April,  1907. 

The  Microetructure  of  Wrought  Iron.  Albert  Saoveub.  Electro- 
chemical and  Metallurgical  Industry,  April,  1907. 

Diagram  of  the  Processes  and  Products  of  Iron  and  Steel  Manufactures. 
Albert  Sauvkuh.     Iron  Trade  Review,  May,  1907. 

Magnetic  Observations  in  Geological  and  Economic  Work.  H.  L. 
Smith.     Economic  Geology,  Vol.  II,  No.  4,  June,  1907. 

H.  L.  SMYTH,  Chairman. 
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To  the  President  of  the  University  :  — 

Sib, —  The  usual  courses  of  instruction  were  given  and  were  well 
attended.  Mr.  Ralph  W.  Richards,  assistant  in  the  Department  for 
the  last  two  years,  was  appointed  to  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey, 
and  Mr.  H.  E.  Merwin  will  be  assistant  for  the  coming  year.  The 
need  of  a  permanent  mechanical  and  clerical  assistant  for  the  Museum 
and  laboratories,  explained  in  the  last  report,  has  been  met  by  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  G.  R.  Flint,  whose  services  are  shared  with  the 
Department  of  Geology. 

The  instrumental  equipment  has  been  improved,  through  the  gener- 
osity of  a  friend,  by  the  addition  of  two  lathes,  at  a  cost  of  $600,  for 
sawing  and  grinding  sections  of  minerals  and  rocks.  One  of  these 
holds  the  object  to  he  cut  against  the  edge  of  the  diamond-charged 
saw  in  a  set  of  jaws  which  can  be  revolved  in  three  different  planes 
through  measured  arcs,  permitting  the  cutting  of  oriented  sections  at 
predetermined  angles. 

The  collection  of  minerals  has  received  many  accessions,  including 
several  rare  and  valuable  specimens  purchased  in  part  by  gifts  of 
money  from  anonymous  friends.  One  of  these,  which  will  delight 
visitors  to  tbe  exhibition  rooms,  is  a  great  mass  of  deep  purple 
amethyst  crystals,  three  feet  long  by  two  wide  by  one  deep,  pre- 
senting a  curved  surface  containing  some  five  hundred  large  and 
perfect  crystals.  It  was  sent  to  Germany  from  Brazil  for  cutting 
purposes  and  rescued  from  that  fate  by  a  prominent  mineral  dealer 
who  held  it  for  our  Museum.  Professor  T.  Wada  of  Tokyo  sent 
(partly  in  exchange)  a  set  of  interesting  Japanese  minerals,  which 
were  supplemented  by  others  collected  in  Japan  for  tbe  Museum  by 
Mr.  G.  Frazar. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Eggleston,  a  graduate  student  in  Geology,  has  been 
engaged  in  the  study  of  the  syenite  stock  of  Cuttingsville,  Vt.  Tbe 
Curator  spent  most  of  last  summer  in  the  Crazy  Mountains  of  Mon- 
tana, engaged  in  reviewing  the  geology  and  petrography  in  prepara- 
tion for  a  long  deferred  monograph.  He  was  assisted  by  Mr.  H.  E. 
Merwin  and  for  some  time  by  Dr.  G.  R.  Mansfield,  who  conducted 
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To  the  President  of  the  University  :  — 

Sir,  —  In  preparing  this,  the  forty-first,  report  on  the  Peabody 
Museum,  I  am  deeply  impressed  by  the  changes  that  have  taken  place 
during  two  score  years,  and  the  consequent  broadening  of  the  scope 
of  the  Museum.  When  George  Peabody,  in  1866,  gave  f  150,000  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  a  museum  of  American  archaeology  and 
ethnology  and  a  professorship  for  the  teaching  of  these  subjects,  an 
important  and  far-reaching  foundation  was  laid.  But  those  were 
days  of  small  beginnings,  and  archaeology  and  ethnology  were  hardly 
ranked  as  subjects  of  scientific  research.  A  museum  which  should 
have  for  its  object  the  collection  and  preservation  of  material  relat- 
ing to  the  present  Indian  tribes  and  their  predecessors  in  America 
was  then  supposed  to  have  narrow  and  well-defined  limits.  Just  as 
Harvard  College  has  grown  into  a  university,  so  has  this  museum 
developed  from  its  original  limited  object  into  a  museum  and  school 
of  anthropology.  It  has  become  the  Anthropological  Section  of  the 
University  Museum  and  an  essential  factor  in  the  Division  of  Anthro- 
pology under  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Thus,  while  the 
Peabody  Museum,  as  conceived  by  its  founder,  should  be  and  must 
be  the  principal  part  of  the  museum  for  all  time,  it  cannot  be  limited 
to  its  original  object.  Its  large  collections  from  various  parts  of  the 
world,  together  with  the  broad  scope  of  the  plan  of  instruction  in  the 
Division  of  Anthropology,  illustrated  by  these  collections,  have 
made  it  distinctly  a  Museum  of  General  Anthropology. 

The  increase  of  the  collections  through  the  activity  of  the  Museum 
in  many  lines  of  research,  particularly  in  explorations  in  North, 
Central,  and  South  America ;  the  large  collections  coming  to  it 
through  the  personal  explorations  and  interest  of  graduates  and 
friends  of  the  University ;  the  publication  of  the  Papers  and  Memoirs 
of  the  Museum ;  the  growth  of  its  library  into  one  of  unusual  im- 
portance for  anthropological  research  ;  and  the  constant  use  made  of 
the  Museum  and  its  library  by  teachers  and  students,  all  call  for  a 
more  adequate  endowment,  and  for  the  immediate  completion  of  the 
south  wing  of  the  University  Museum  building. 
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This  addition  to  the  building  would  furnish  the  needed  room  for 
placing  on  exhibition  the  many  thousand  valuable  specimens  now  in 
storage,  and  would  enable  me  to  perfect  the  plan  for  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  Museum  so  that  it  shall  be  an  exponent  of  the  life  and 
history  of  man  from  the  primitive  state  through  savagery  and  bar- 
barism to  the  beginnings  of  civilization.  It  would  also  furnish  the 
additional  space  required  for  the  Anthropological  Library ;  for  a  lec- 
ture room  to  accommodate  students  in  the  several  courses  now  given 
in  the  Division ;  for  the  laboratory  used  by  graduates  who  are  carry- 
ing on  researches ;  for  work-rooms  needed  in  the  preparation  and 
cataloguing  of  specimens,  and  for  the  administrative  work  of  the 
institution.  All  these  are  imperative  needs  that  our  present  building 
cannot  supply.  When  the  second  section  of  this  building  was  com- 
pleted it  made  one  half  of  the  south  wing  of  the  University  Museum. 
There  is  now  remaining  a  space  of  one  hundred  feet  reserved  for 
the  extension  of  the  Pea  body  Museum,  between  the  blank  wall  of 
this  wing  and  that  of  the  southern  corner  of  the  main  structure  of 
the  University  Museum.  The  completion  of  this  wing  would  finish 
the  University  Museum  building  as  planned  by  AgaBsiz  fifty  years 
•go.  How  much  would  be  done  for  anthropology  in  America  if 
this  great  store-house  of  invaluable  collections,  which  future  genera- 
tions can  never  duplicate,  could  thus  secure  the  space  assigned  to  it 
for  present  and  future  expansion.  What  an  appropriate  memorial 
it  would  be  at  this  time,  one  hundred  years  after  the  birth  of  Agassiz, 
if  some  friend  or  friends  of  the  University  would  furnish  the  means 
for  carrying  to  completion  this  grand  scheme  which  Agassiz  con- 
ceived and  for  which  he  worked  so  successfully  during  his  life  1 

Notwithstanding  the  crowded  state  of  the  halls  and  cases,  several 

interesting  exhibits  have  been  added  during  tbe  year.     These  were 

made  possible  by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Augustus  Hemenway  who 

furnished  the  means  for  building  a  large  new  case  to  take  tbe  place 

of  the  platform  in  the  hall  formerly  used  in  part  as  a  lecture  hall. 

This   additional  case  provided   room  for  the  exhibition  of  many 

objects  relating  to  the  Indian  tribes  of  North  America,  and  afforded 

tbe  Assistant  Curator  an  opportunity  to  make  a  more  systematic 

UTangement  in   the  North   American   Indian    Hall   and   Gallery. 

Several  small  cases  have  been  added  to  these  rooms  in  order  to  place 

on  exhibition  a  number  of  lay  figures  showing  Indian  costumes,  and 

Bewal  groups  illustrating  the  customs  of  certain  Indian  tribes  as 

exemplified  by   their   habitations    and   domestic   life.      These    lay 

figures  and  miniature  groups  of  habitations  have  been  made  under 

««  pewonal  supervision  of  Mr.  Willoughby.     They  are  an  important 
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feature  in  an  ethnological  exhibit,  and  it  is  my  hope  that  we  shall  in 
time  be  able  to  illustrate  the  distinct  costumes  and  habitations  of  all 
the  native  peoples,  particularly  of  the  North  American  Indian  tribes. 

The  exhibition  of  several  new  collections  and  of  others  taken  out 
of  storage  has  been  accomplished  by  eliminating  from  several  of  the 
cases  such  specimens  as  could  be  spared  without  detracting  from  the 
importance  of  the  exhibit  as  a  whole.  The  specimens  taken  from 
the  cases  have  been  placed  in  drawers  where  they  are  readily 
accessible. 

The  limitation  of  exhibits  is  a  matter  that  every  curator  of  a 
museum  has  to  contend  with.  Many  discussions  on  this  subject 
have  taken  place  during  the  past  few  years  and  several  papers  have 
been  published  relating  to  the  principles  involved  in  the  arrangement 
of  public  museums.  These  discussions  have  been  based  on  the  obli- 
gations of  a  museum  to  the  public  which  supports  it,  thus  the  prin- 
ciple necessarily  differs  from  that  of  a  university  museum,  in  which 
the  primary  object  is  to  furnish  the  means  for  comparative  study,  by 
an  arrangement  of  synthetic,  systematic,  and  geographical  exhibits. 
This  arrangement  makes  the  collections  of  importance  to  students  as 
well  as  of  educational  interest  to  the  general  public. 

In  the  Anthropological  Section,  the  geographical  and  ethnograph- 
ical system  has  been  followed,  so  that  the  student  has  certain  natu- 
rally limited  groups  to  study  and  compare,  both  in  archaeology  and 
ethnology.  These  groups  are  made  as  complete  as  possible  in  order 
to  present  as  a  whole  the  archaeology  of  a  special  region,  and  the 
customs,  art,  and  costumes  of  each  tribe  or  people  represented.  In 
this  way  all  that  it  is  possible  to  glean  of  the  life  history  of  man 
from  specimens  of  his  handiwork  and  from  exemplification  of  bis 
achievements  is  shown  in  the  various  exhibits.  The  story  of  his  past 
and  of  his  condition  in  savagery,  in  barbarism,  and  in  the  beginnings 
of  civilization,  is  illustrated.  In  the  somatological  collections  the 
opportunity  is  afforded  for  a  comparative  study  of  the  physical 
characteristics  of  the  various  races. 

An  exhibit  of  exceptional  interest  and  importance,  secured  through 
the  generosity  of  Miss  Mary  L.  Ware,  is  that  of  the  reduced  copies 
of  tbe  mural  paintings  of  the  Temple  of  the  Tigers  at  Chichen  Itza, 
Yucatan.  These  paintings,  showing  the  frescoes  as  they  exist  on 
the  four  sides  of  the  upper  chamber  of  this  temple,  have  been  framed 
and  suspended  over  one  of  the  long  table  cases  in  the  Central  Amer- 
ican and  Mexican  Hall.  They  are  fine  illustrations  of  the  pictorial 
art  of  the  ancient  people  who  built  the  huge  stone  structures  of 
Yucatan.     For  these  accurate  copies  of  the  old  frescoes  archaeolo- 
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gists  are  deeply  indebted  to  Mies  Adela  C.  Breton,  who  made  several 
visits  to  Yucatan  for  the  purpose  of  making  facsimiles  of  the 
originals. 

In  addition  to  her  gifts  mentioned  in  former  reports,  Miss  Breton 
has  given  to  the  Museum  two  of  her  colored  drawings  of  portions  of 
the  bas-relief  of  the  lower  chamber  of  the  Temple  of  the  Tigers. 
She  has  also  generously  colored  several  plates  in  our  copy  of  Mauds- 
lay's  work  on  the  ruins  of  Chichen  Itza,  from  the  copies  she  made  of 
the  colors  still  remaining  on  a  number  of  the  sculptures.  These 
colored  pictures  furnish,  to  those  who  have  not  visited  the  ancient 
buildings  of  Yucatan,  much  that  is  new  in  relation  to  the  customs 
and  life  of  the  people  who  reached  the  highest  stage  of  art  in  North 
America  in  prehistoric  time. 

The  largest  of  several  important  collections  received  during 
the  year  is  the  gift  of  Mr.  Thomas  Barbour  (A.B.  1906).  It 
comprises  articles  of  dress  and  personal  ornament,  weapons,  house- 
hold utensils,  figure  heads  of  canoes,  charms,  effigy  idols  and 
Other  objects  collected  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barbour  from  the  tribes 
of  Dutch  New  Guinea  during  their  expedition  of  1906-07.  The 
principal  localities  represented  are  Doreh  (Manokwari),  the  region 
made  famous  by  the  collections  in  natural  history  of  Wallace 
and  d'Albertis;  Djamna,  in  the  Tanab  Merah ;  and  Toebadi,  at 
Humboldt  Bay.  These  localities  are  on  the  northern  coast  of  New 
Guinea.  Collections  were  also  obtained  from  Jendee,  on  Roon 
Island ;  from  Pom,  Wooi,  and  Ansus,  on  Jappen  Island ;  and  from 
Mcos-boendi,  on  Wiak  Island  of  the  Schouten  group.  These  islands 
are  in  Geelvink  Bay  near  the  northwestern  end  of  New  Guinea.  Mr. 
Barbour  took  several  hundred  photographs  of  the  natives  and  of 
their  houses  and  villages,  and  he  has  generously  given  a  set  of  these 
photographs  to  the  Museum.  Although  the  Museum  possesses  a 
fairly  good  collection  from  the  Papuan  Gulf  district  (British  New 
Guinea),  the  region  visited  by  Mr.  Barbour  was  practically  unrep- 
resented in  our  ethnological  exhibits.  A  collection  consisting  of 
weapons,  baskets,  mats,  boxes,  and  fire  implements  from  the  Alfuros 
of  Balmaliera  (Gilolo),  was  brought  to  us  by  Mr.  Barbour  as  a  gift 
from  Capt.  G.  J.  J.  deJong,  the  military  commandant  of  Hahnahera. 
Mr.  Lewis  H.  Farlow,  who  during  the  past  five  years  has  given 
many  valuable  specimens  illustrating  the  ethnology  of  our  Indian 
tribe*,  ^aa  continued  his  contributions  and  has  sent  to  the  Museum 
t\arge  collection  from  the  Hupa  and  Yurok  tribes  of  the  Trinity  and 
''Siamath.  rivers  of  northern  California.  Other  recent  gifts  from 
Mr.  FarW  are  twelve   rare   baskets    from  the  Chilcotin   Indians 
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of  British  Columbia,  an  Athapascan  tribe  whose  culture  in  some 
respects  approaches  that  of  the  Salishan  people  of  Fraser  and 
Thompson  rivers ;  three  very  old  Tlingit  baskets  found  in  the  family 
of  a  Hudson  Bay  Company  trader ;  an  unusually  fine  basket  from  the 
Inyo-Kern  region  of  California  ;  baskets  and  other  objects  from  the 
Karok,  Pit  River,  Porno,  Panumit,  Moquelumnan,  Mission,  and 
other  Indians  of  California ;  a  collection  of  very  old  Navajo  baskets, 
showing  the  different  designs,  from  Arizona  and  New  Mexico;  cere- 
monial and  domestic  articles  from  the  Kwakiutl  tribes  of  British 
Columbia;  and  a  Porno  ceremonial  robe  of  bear-skin,  with  accesso- 
ries, from  California.  These  collections,  with  the  other  material 
received  in  former  years  from  Mr.  Farlow,  have  been  installed 
in  the  ball  and  gallery  containing  the  exhibits  relating  to  the  tribes 
of  North  America. 

Dr.  L.  C.  Jones  of  Maiden  has  contributed  to  the  Museum  many 
specimens  from  various  countries.  This  year  his  gifts  of  special 
importance  are  :  Finely  wrought  ceremonial  axes  of  iron  from  the 
province  of  Kassai,  Congo  Free  State ;  a  drum,  a  native  harp  and  a 
model  of  a  canoe  from  the  province  of  Uganda ;  and  a  Warree  gam- 
ing board  from  Mendeland,  Africa ;  ornaments  from  New  Guinea ; 
ancient  fish-books  from  the  Pacific  Islands;  Hupa  woman's  bat; 
a  Makah  Indian  basket ;  pottery  and  a  clay  effigy  from  the  pueblo 
of  Cochiti,  New  Mexico.  He  has  also  given  stone  implements  from 
New  Brunswick,  Maine,  Pennsylvania,  North  Carolina,  Mississippi, 
and  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  Clarence  II.  Moore,  who  always  remembers  the  Museum  when 
on  his  expeditions,  has  sent  to  us  two  pottery  vessels,  having  incised 
decorations,  from  Moundville,  Alabama;  also  a  shell  pick  or  hoe, 
mounted  on  a  wooden  handle  to  show  the  probable  method  of  haftdng 
similar  implements,  from  the  southwest  coast  of  Florida. 

The  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  has  transferred  to  this  Mu- 
seum twenty-two  masks  in  plaster  of  the  natives  of  Africa,  the  Pacific 
Islands,  and  the  Malay  Archipelago. 

From  the  Egyptian  Exploration  Society,  through  its  Secretary, 
Mrs.  Cornelius  Stevenson,  we  have  received  forty-five  specimens  of 
Egyptian  pottery  from  Ballas,  Nagada,  Hu,  and  Gurob. 

Dr.  Charles  Peabody  has  given  a  series  of  chipped  flints  from  the 
tertiary  deposit  at  Otta,  Portugal,  —  examples  of  what  some  archae- 
ologists consider  to  be  the  work  of  man ;  specimens  representing  the 
supposed  eolithic  culture  from  environs  of  Mons,  Belgium;  others 
from  the  palaeolithic  sites  of  La  Mousticr,  Solutre,  and  La  Made- 
leine, France ;  animal  bones  and  chipped  flints  from  neolithic  sites 
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in  France,   Denmark,  and  Switzerland.     These  specimens  were  col- 
lected by  Dr.  Peabody  during  bis  recent  trip  to  Europe. 

Other  additions  to  the  collections  received  as  gifts  are  :  From  Pro- 
lessor  Arlo  Bates,  two  crania  and  other  portions  of  skeletons  from  a 
shell-heap  at  Frenchman's  Bay,  and  from  another  at  West  Goulds- 
borough,  Me. ;  Mr.  Samuel  D.  Hannah,  stone  pestle  from  Barnstable 
County,  Mass. ;  Mr.  A.  M.  McCulloch,  an  old  dugout  canoe  of  Indian 
type  found  about  fifty  years  ago  in  the  mud  of  a  pond  in  Otis, 
Mass. ;  Professor  J.  B.  Wood  worth,  grooved  stone  sinker  from 
Martha's  Vineyard,  and  pottery  heads  from  Teotihuacan,  Mexico ; 
Mr.  Owen  Bryant,  a  representative  collection  of  stone  implements 
and  utensils  from  the  shores  and  islands  of  Notre  Dame  Bay,  New- 
foundland ;  Mr.  J.  W.  Hastings,  pottery  cup  from  Zimatlan,  Oazaca, 
Mexico;  Mr.  R.  6.  Fuller,  an  unusually  fine  ceremonial  adze  from 
the  Hervey  Islands,  obtained  in  Mexico  during  the  Mexican  war,  also 
a  paddle  from  the  coast  of  Guinea,  Africa ;  Mr.  H.  A.  Wright, 
»  pottery  cup  from  an  Indian  grave  on  Long  Hill,  Springfield, 
Mass.;  Mr.  K.  F.  Brill,  chipped  knives  from  Maryland;  Mr. 
Irwin  Hayden,  a  chipped  implement  from  Winthrop,  Mass. ;  Mr. 
Eben  F.  Putnam,  a  hammer-atone,  chipped  knives,  and  fragment  of 
asoapstone  pot  from  Indian  village  site,  Wellesley  Farms,  Mass. ; 
and  stone  sinkers  from  a  shell-mound,  Ellis  Landing,  San  Francisco 
Bay,  Cal.;  Dr.  G.  W.  Nash,  a  large  Iroquois  pottery  jar  found 
while  excavating  a  cellar  at  Hurley,  N.Y. ;  Mrs.  F.  W.  Putnam,  belt 
made  by  a  Navajo  woman ;  Miss  C.  A.  Benneson,  examples  of  early 
printing  from  Japan,  China,  and  India;  Dr.  W.  McM.  Woodwortn, 
two  native  belts  worn  by  men  in  the  Marshall  Islands ;  Mr.  C.  C. 
Willoughby,  a  wallet  of  native  flax  from  New  Zealand ;  Rev.  Pere 
Facifique,  a  quill-ornamented  box  of  the  Micmac  Indians ;  Baron 
Atashi  Kitagaki,  Kyoto,  Japan,  through  Mr.  J.  H.  Gardiner,  two 
stone  axes  from  the  island  of  Hokkaido,  Japan ;  Senor  Alvaro  Gil 
de  Almeida,  a  bow  and  seven  poisoned  arrows  and  a  notched  bamboo 
arrow  from  the  Canamarya  Indians  of  the  Upper  Funis  river,  Brazil ; 
Professor  R.  Pumpelly,  wheat  from  an  Egyptian  tomb ;  Mr.  T. 
Maler,  chipped  flint  implements  from  Tikal  and  Narau j6,  Guatemala ; 
«■  A.  M.  Tozzer,  ancient  pottery  mould  for  making  terra-cotta 
unages  from  Chiapas,  Mexico;  Dr.  J.  C.  Phillips,  several  crania, 
pottery  vessels,  stone  and  bone  implements,  pendants,  and  beads  of 
ahell  and  turquoise  and  other  stone,  shell  bracelets  and  other  personal 
ornaments  from  mounds  near  Ramos,  State  of  Chihuahua,  Mexico; 
Mrs.  E.  R.  Emerson,  an  interesting  lot  of  stone  implements  from  an 
Indian  burial-place  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Kennebec  river,  at 
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Watervillc,  He. ;  Mr.  H.  S.  Forbes,  charms  and  a  silver  image 
made  and  worn  by  the  Igorots  of  the  Philippine  Islands ;  Mr.  S.  G. 
Morlcy,  potsherds  from  the  ancient  pneblos  of  the  Rio  Grande 
Valley,  New  Mexico. 

Our  collection  of  photographs  has  been  enriched  by  the  following 
gifts,  in  addition  to  the  large  series  from  Mr.  Barbour :  — 

From  Dr.  Alexander  Agassiz,  thirteen  photographs  of  American 
Indians;  Mr.  J.  M.  Wnlfing,  photographs  of  six  remarkable  objects 
in  repousse"  copper  found  in  Dunklin  County,  Mo. ;  Dr.  Roland  B. 
Dixon,  fifty -seven  photographs  of  the  ruins  and  peoples  of  India  and 
other  sections  of  Southern  Asia ;  Dr.  A.  C.  Hadden  (as  an  exchange), 
fifty-four  lantern  slides  of  the  natives  of  New  Guinea. 

In  1682,  105  oil  portraits  of  Indians  were  received  from  the  heirs 
of  £.  P.  Tileston  and  Amor  Hollings  worth.  These  are  the  portraits 
which  were  used  largely  as  the  originals  of  the  plates  in  the  folio 
volumes  of  McKenuey  and  Hall  published  in  1886.  They  are  mostly 
copies  by  Henry  Ionian  of  the  original  paintings  by  C.  B.  King 
which  were  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  Smithsonian  Institution  in  1865. 
At  the  time  of  the  gift  several  other  portraits  of  this  series  were 
known  to  be  in  Boston  houses  in  the  keeping  of  members  of  the  two 
families.  Recently  Mrs.  Cornelius  Dexter  has  kindly  presented  one 
of  these  portraits  to  the  Mnseum  through  the  hands  of  Mr.  Horace  E. 
"Ware. 

We  have  received  an  interesting  painting  from  the  Trustees  of  the 
Boston  Athenaeum,  through  the  suggestion  of  Miss  Irene  Weir,  a 
descendant  of  the  artist.  The  painting  is  signed  Robert  W.  Weir, 
West  Point,  1839,  and  was  purchased  by  the  Athenaeum  in  1860. 
At  the  right  is  a  soldier  in  Spanish  costume  who  seems  to  be  plead- 
ing for  the  Indian  whose  figure  forms  the  centre  of  interest  in  the 
picture. 

The  income  of  the  Huntington-Frothingham-Wolcott  Fund  has 
been  used  for  purchasing  specimens  illustrating  the  arts  and  customs 
of  the  Eskimo  of  Cape  Vancouver,  the  Iroquois,  OJibwa,  Apache, 
Pima  and  Zuni  Indians  of  North  America,  the  Surinam  tribes  of 
South  America,  and  the  Igorot  and  Negrito  of  the  Philippine  Islands  ; 
and  for  shields  and  clnbs  from  Africa.  It  has  also  been  used  for 
making  a  miniature  habitation  group  of  the  Plains  tribes,  and  for 
life-size  lay  figures  of  a  Northwest  Coast  man  and  a  Nootka  and  a 
Hup  a  woman  for  the  display  of  costumes;  and  for  the  models  of 
the  figures  in  the  Siouan  group.  A  portion  of  the  income  was  also 
applied  to  defray  in  part  the  expenses  of  the  expedition  to  the  Nez 
Perce  country  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Dixon. 
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The  income  of  the  H.  C.  Warren  Exploration  Fund  was  used  for 
the  further  exploration  of  the  ancient  cemetery  site  on  the  Ferris 
estate  in  Ohio  bequeathed  to  the  Museum  by  the  late  Mies  Phoebe 
Ferris. 

In  addition  to  the  income  of  these  two  funds,  so  important  to  the 
work  of  the  Museum,  we  have  had  the  annual  gifts  of  $500  from 
Mr.  Clarence  B.  Moore,  $25  from  Mrs.  N.  £.  Baylies,  and  $100  from 
an  anonymous  friend.  These  gifts  have  been  used  for  the  explora- 
tion in  the  Delaware  valley  and  on  the  Ferris  estate.  We  also  re- 
ceived an  anonymous  gift  of  $365  for  the  Nez  Perce  exploration ; 
another  anonymous  gift  of  $25  for  making  diagrams  needed  in  the 
lectures  to  the  students ;  and  $100  from  Professor  H.  W.  Haynes  for 
the  purchase  of  special  books  needed  in  the  Museum  Library. 

Tbe  income  of  the  Susan  D.  Warren  Fund  has  been  applied  to  the 
Cost  of  the  cases  in  the  Indian  Gallery. 

The  most  extensive  ethnological  expedition  ever  started  by  the 
Museum  is  the  South  American  Expedition  which  is  under  the  patron- 
age of  a  recent  graduate  of  the  University,  as  stated  in  the  report  of 
last  year.  This  expedition  has  received  additional  support  from 
another  recent  graduate  who  generously  adds  $50  a  month  toward  the 
expenses.  The  field  work  is  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  W.  C.  Farabee. 
The  party  consisting  of  Dr.  Farabee,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Farabee, 
Mr.  de  Milbau,  Mr.  Hastings,  and  Dr.  Horr,  reached  the  headquarters 
in  Arequipa,  Peru,  early  in  February  last.  From  this  place  the 
gentlemen  made  several  trips,  on  one  of  which  they  witnessed  an 
Aymara  festival.  On  March  8,  they  left  Arequipa  and  crossed  the 
Andes  to  the  Tombopata  river,  where  they  arrived  about  the  middle 
of  August.  They  returned  to  Arequipa  by  a  different  route  early  in 
September,  when  Mr.  Hastings  returned  to  Cambridge.  The  other 
three  members  started  on  a  trip  to  Cuzco.  This  preliminary  trip  of 
six  months  in  that  little-known  region  furnished  many  opportunities 
to  study  several  Indian  trihes  and  to  make  important  ethnological 
and  other  scientific  collections.  Mr.  deMilhau  is  to  return  in  Janu- 
ary, and  Dr.  Farabee  and  Dr.  Horr  are  to  make  another  trip  into 
tbe  interior,  on  their  return  from  the  Cuzco  valley.  Everywhere 
the  expedition  has  been  well  received  both  by  government  officials 
and  by  individuals.  The  officers  of  the  lnca  Mining  Company  have 
been  untiring  in  giving  assistance  and  in  furnishing  transportation 
over  their  extensive  routes  both  on  land  and  by  river  boats. 

In  Central  America,  Mr.  Teobcrt  Malcr  has  been  engaged  in  pre- 
paring bis  reports  on  his  explorations  under  the  Committee  of 
Central  American  Research.     We  have  received  his  reports  of  the 
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explorations  at  the  mined  cities  of  Altar  de  Sacrificios,  Seihal, 
Ilsimte-Sacluk,  and  Cankuen.  These  have  been  translated  from  the 
German,  and  are  now  in  process  of  publication.  They  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  his  descriptions  of  other  ruins  which  he  visited  during  his 
later  expeditions.  This  series  of  reports  will  make  another  large 
volume  of  the  Museum  Memoirs  containing  many  instructive  plates 
of  the  structures,  sculptures,  and  hieroglyphic  inscriptions. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Thompson  has  continued  his  researches  at  Chichen 
Itza  in  Yucatan  and  has  sent  to  the  Museum  a  number  of  moulds 
and  photographs  of  the  sculptures  and  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  that 
he  discovered  in  the  ancient  ruins.  His  report  ou  this  work  when 
completed  will  form  another  Museum  Memoir.  This  research  has 
been  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  the  Committee  of  Central 
American  Research. 

Under  the  immediate  guidance  of  Dr.  R.  B.  Dixon,  Mr.  H.  J. 
Spinden,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Anthropology,  and  Mr.  R.  R. 
Hellman  (A.B.  1906)  made  an  expedition  to  the  Nez  Perce  country 
for  linguistic,  general  ethnological  and  archaeological  research.  Un- 
fortunately, Mr.  Hellman  was  disabled  by  sickness.  Mr.  Spinden 
was  successful  in  his  researches  and  in  his  study  of  the  Nez  Perce 
language.  He  brought  back  important  linguistic  material  for  study, 
including  an  extensive  Nez  Perce  vocabulary  with  illustrations  of 
the  grammatical  construction  of  the  language,  and  twenty  Nez  Perce" 
myths,  some  of  which  are  in  the  native  text.  He  secured  a  collec- 
tion of  rare  ethnological  objects,  including  a  necklace,  made  of  deer 
hoofs,  which  formerly  belonged  to  one  of  the  Indian  guides  of  Lewis 
and  Clark.     He  also  made  a  small  archaeological  collection. 

Mr.  V.  Stefansaon,  who  had  been  an  Assistant  in  the  Division, 
joined  the  Anglo-American  Polar  Expedition  to  the  western  arctic 
regions,  in  the  spring  of  1906,  as  Ethnologist  of  the  Expedition. 
When  starting  on  this  expedition  Mr.  Stefansson  was  supplied  with 
a  small  fund  with  the  understanding  that  he  should  collect  such 
objects  as  he  could.  In  the  winter  of  1906-07  he  was  able  to  make 
a  study  of  the  language  and  customs  of  the  Eskimo.  He  explored 
Eskimo  sites  on  Herschel  Island  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie 
River,  on  Flaxman  Island  on  the  arctic  coast  of  Alaska,  and  on  one 
of  the  Jones  Islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Colville  River. 

Mr.  R.  E.  Merwin,  Graduate  Student  and  Hemenway  Fellow  for 
1907-08,  —  assisted  for  part  of  the  time  by  Mr.  Irwin  Hayden,  also 
Graduate  Student  and  Hemenway  Fellow  for  1907-08,  —  has  given 
his  time  from  June  to  November  to  the  exploration  of  the  ancient 
cemetery  and  village  site  on  the  Ferris  estate  in  Madisonville,  Ohio. 
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Daring  this  exploration  many  objects  of  importance  have  been  dis- 
covered which  will  aid  in  the  elucidation  of  this  interesting  site 
where  bo  much  work  has  been  done  under  tbe  auspices  of  the 
Museum  since  1881.  Mr.  Merwin  bas  taken  the  study  of  this  site, 
with  the  large  collection  of  specimens  found  there,  for  the  subject  of 
his  thesis  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  Next  summer  he  will  finish  the 
exploration  of  this  land  which  was  bequeathed  to  the  Museum  for 
that  purpose.  He  is  thus  having  exceptionally  good  opportunities 
for  field  work  and  for  increasing  tbe  already  rich  material  for  his 
thesis . 

The  exploration  of  the  glacial  deposits  and  Indian  sites  in  the 
vicinity  of  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  has  been  continued  by  Mr.  Ernest 
Volk  during  the  past  year.  Several  interesting  discoveries  have 
been  made,  and  Mr.  Volk  will  continue  the  work  as  long  as  the 
weather  permits. 

Mr.  S.  G.  Morley  (A.B.  1907),  a  student  in  tbe  Division,  spent 
February  and  March,  1907,  in  Yucatan  visiting  the  ruins  there, 
preparatory  to  entering  that  field  of  archaeology  as  a  life  work.  In 
addition  to  the  well  known  groups  of  Chichen  Itza,  Labna,  and 
Kabah,  he  visited  some  of  the  smaller  and  less  generally  known 
rites :  Sayil,  notable  for  a  large  three-story  structure  containing 
over  one  hundred  rooms,  Xcoralche,  Kuihuic  and  Acanceb.  At 
Acanceh,  —  in  a  long  room  at  the  summit  of  a  pyramid  which  was 
uncovered  about  two  years  ago  during  the  process  of  removing  stone 
to  build  a  wall  around  the  village  plaza,  —  some  very  fine  sculptures 
in  stucco  were  discovered.  This  medium  is  rarely  used  in  Yucatan. 
The  figures  were  of  animals  and  exhibited  great  strength  of  execu- 
tion. They  seemed,  however,  to  resemble  much  more  closely  the 
Nahuat.l  sculptures  than  any  known  Maya  forms.  Mr.  Morley'a 
work  in  tbe  field  consisted  in  planning,  mapping,  drawing,  describing 
and  photographing  the  different  ruins  visited  by  him.  He  also 
visited  tbe  ruins  of  Mitta  and  Monte  Alban.  At  Monte  Alban  there 
is  a  stela  which  may  show  Maya  influence.  Of  this  he  made  several 
photographs,  which,  with  others  from  Yucatan,  he  has  given  to  tbe 
Museum. 

During  the  summer  vacation  Mr.  Morley,  with  Mr.  A.  V,  Kidder 
and  Mr.  J.  G.  Fletcher,  students  in  the  University,  accompanied 
the  expedition  of  the  American  Institute  of  Archaeology  as  students 
under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  E.  L.  Hewett.  During  this  expedition 
Mr,  Hewett  entrusted  Messrs.  Morley  and  Kidder  with  important 
*ork  in  connection  with  the  exploration  and  mapping  of  the  ruined 

pueblos  in  the  McElmo  and  Mesa  Verde  regions  in  southwestern 
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Colorado.  This  work  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  is  under  the 
direction  of  the  American  Committee  with  Mr.  Hewett  as  Director 
of  Explorations.  These  explorations  will  be  continued  and  wilt 
furnish  excellent  opportunities  for  field  research  to  our  advanced 
students  in  anthropology. 

In  December,  1906,  the  Museum  issued  No.  2  of  Vol.  TV  of  its 
Papers  under  the  title  of  Commentary  on  the  Maya  Manuscript  of 
the  Royal  Public  Library  of  Dresden  (known  as  the  Dresden  Codex) 
by  Emst  Fdrstemann :  a  translation  from  the  German.  This  im- 
portant aid  to  the  study  of  American  Hieroglyphs  is  thus  made 
readily  available  to  students  in  this  country.  The  translation,  made 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Charles  P.  Bowditch,  by  Miss  Selma 
Wesselhoeft  and  Miss  A.  M.  Parker,  was  published  through  the 
Central  American  Fund.  Dr.  Fdrstemann  was  greatly  pleased  that 
his  paper  was  to  be  published  in  English,  and  it  is  a  sad  incident 
that  although  the  distinguished  author  was  able  to  revise  the  trans- 
lation, he  died  before  receiving  the  first  copy  of  the  published  work. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Visiting  Committee,  appointed  by  the  Over- 
seers, held  in  the  Peabody  Museum  in  December  last,  Dr.  R.  B. 
Dixon,  in  his  capacity  of  Librarian  of  the  Museum,  presented  a 
statement  of  the  condition  and  needs  of  the  Museum  Library.  He 
drew  attention  to  the  fact  that,  through  exchange  with  our  Museum 
publications  and  by  gifts  of  patrons,  our  library  has  now  become  a 
very  important  one,  especially  in  regard  to  its  complete  sets  of  the 
serial  publications  of  the  anthropological  societies  and  museums  in 
various  parts  of  the  world.  Since  the  library  has  no  endowment. 
Dr.  Dixon  took  this  opportunity  to  make  an  appeal  for  aid  in  carry- 
ing on  the  administrative  work,  for  purchasing  special  books,  for 
binding  the  serials  to  save  them  from  destruction  in  the  constant 
use  by  the  students,  and  for  putting  in  another  double  row  of  shelves 
to  relieve  the  present  crowded  condition.  The  Museum  is  certainly 
in  need  of  a  small  annual  income  for  library  purposes.  Under 
Dr.  Dixon's  supervision  the  library  has  been  rearranged,  so  far  as 
space  will  permit,  and  the  shelf  list  is  being  prepared.  115  volumes 
and  711  pamphlets  have  been  received  during  the  year,  principally 
by  exchange  with  the  Museum  publications.  The  library  now 
contains  8472  volumes  and  2435  pamphlets  on  all  branches  of 
anthropology. 

During  the  month  of  August  Dr.  Charles  Peabody  officially  repre- 
sented the  Peabody  Museum  at  the  Prehistoric  Congress  of  France 
at  Autun  and  also  at  the  International  Reunion  of  Anthropologists 
at  Cologne. 
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Iii  the  Harvard  Summer  School  of  1907  Dr.  A.  M.  1 
course  in  Anthropology.  The  lectures  were  well  atten 
illustrated  by  the  collections  ia  the  Peabody  Museum. 
has  prepared  a  Syllabus  of  Anthropology  1,  which  > 
valuable  aid  to  all  beginners  in  the  study  of  anthropolo 

Through  the  substantial  aid  of  a  friend  of  the  Mu 
vision,  a  Fellowship  in  Central  American  Research  hi 
lished  in  the  Division  of  Anthropology  for  the  year  1! 
terms  of  the  foundation  require  that  the  candidate  shall 
by  the  Faculty  of  the  Peabody  Museum  and  also  that 
date  must  be  a  student  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts 
who  is  pursuing  the  study  of  Central  American  Arc 
Ethnology.  The  incumbent  will  be  required  to  pursue 
of  research  which  seem  advisable  to  the  officers  of  tt 
Anthropology.  The  stipend  is  Biz  hundred  dollars." 
ship  has  been  awarded  to  Mr.  S.  G.  Morley  (A.B.  19 
been  making  a  special  study  of  the  Maya  hieroglyphs. 

Mr,  H.  J.  Spinden  has  been  reappointed  Austin  Tei 
ro  Anthropology  for  the  year  1907-08 ;  Mr.  R.  6.  Full* 
in  Anthropology  and  Winthrop  Scholar ;  and  Mr.  R.  E 
Mr.  Irwin  Hayden  are  Hemenway  Fellows,  for  1907-0< 

Id  addition  to  the  courses  of  special  research 
students  which  are  carried  on  in  the  laboratories  of 
under  the  direction  of  the  Peabody  Professor,  Assist 
Dixon  and  Dr.  Tozzer,  three  full  courses  and  three 
given  by  Assistant  Professor  Dixon,  and  Dra.  Tozzer 
are  open  to  undergraduates  during  the  year.  Anth 
*1»0  given  at  Badclifle  College.  Dr.  W.  C.  Farabee 
absence  as  Field  Director  of  the  South  American  Expe 

F.  W.  PUTNA 

Peabody  Prof  tutor  and  Cur  aid 
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During  the  year  Mr.  Jacob  H.  Schiff  made  a  gift  of  110,000  to 
the  Museum,  which  he  subsequently  made  available  for  exploration, 
as  explained  below.  At  his  suggestion  and  with  the  approval  of  the 
Museum  Committee  the  President  and  Fellows  appropriated  $1000  of 
Museum  money  toward  the  purchase  of  a  house  in  Jerusalem  for  the 
American  School  of  Oriental  Study  and  Research. 

The  report  for  1904-05  gives  an  account  of  the  gift  of  $5,000  by 
Mr.  Schiff  for  preliminary  expenses,  of  his  further  offer  of  $10,000 
a  year  for  five  years  for  exploration  in  Palestine,  and  of  the  choice 
of  Professor  George  A.  Reisner  as  Director  of  the  expedition.  The 
offer  was  understood  to  be  provisional,  and  liable  to  be  withdrawn 
if  the  permit  to  dig  were  not  secured  within  eighteen  months.  Forti- 
fied with  letters  of  the  highest  authority,  Professor  Reisner  went  to 
Constantinople  in  the  autumn  of  1905,  and  made  formal  application 
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tor  permission  to  dig  in  the  ruins  of  Samaria.  He  received  the 
cordial  assistance  of  the  American  Ambassador,  His  Excellency 
John  M.  Leishman,  and  of  the  Director  of  the  Imperial  Ottoman 
Museum,  His  Excellency  Hamdy  Bey.  After  doing  all  that  seemed 
poeaible  at  the  time,  Professor  Reisner  returned  to  his  work  in 
Egypt,  hoping  that  the  permit  might  be  granted  in  the  course  of  the 
"inter.  The  Turkish  law  relating  to  antiquities  was  at  the  time 
undergoing  revision,  and  the  hope  was  not  realized.  The  new  law 
•rent  into  effect  in  April,  1906.  In  the  summer  of  that  year  Profes- 
sor Reisner  was  requested  by  the  Turkish  authorities  to  present  a 
plan  of  the  site  to  be  excavated,  and  he  went  to  Samaria  to  gather 
materials  for  this  plan.  Not  long  thereafter,  at  the  request  of  the 
Harvard  "Committee  on  Exploration  in  the  Orient,"  he  returned 
from  Egypt  to  Constantinople,  to  re-enforce  by  his  presence,  if  pos- 
sible, the  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  permit.  The  delay  at  that  time 
seemed  to  proceed  from  the  local  authorities  in  Palestine,  who  had 
not  vet  replied  to  the  official  question  sent  from  Constantinople  ask- 
ing whether  there  was  any  reason  for  refusing  the  permit  to  excavate 
Samaria.  There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  this  reply  was  sent  from 
Beirut  to  Constantinople  in  the  month  of  October,  1906. 

But  the  delays  were  so  long  that  various  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Museum  had  begun  to  despair  of  ever  getting  the  permit. 
Professor  Reisner  was  instructed  to  stop  expenses,  and  be  accord- 
ingly returned  to  Egypt,  but  did  not  withdraw  the  application  at 
Constantinople.  In  the  spring  of  1907  he  was  invited  by  the 
Egyptian  government  to  accept  for  three  years  an  important  position 
in  the  archaeological  exploration  of  the  region  which  is  to  be  flooded 
by  the  addition  to  be  made  in  the  height  of  the  dam  at  Assuan.  In 
the  uncertainty  hanging  over  the  question  of  exploring  Samaria, 
with  the  consent  of  the  President  of  the  University,  he  accepted  the 
poet  offered  him,  and  entered  on  his  task  in  September,  1907. 

In  the  following  month  the  permit  to  dig  at  Samaria  was  finally 
granted.  Although  the  permit  comes  a  year  later  than  the  time 
limit  set  by  Mr.  Schiff,  he  has  renewed  his  offer  to  provide  for  the 
expenae  on  the  terms  described  in  the  report  for  1904-05.  The  law 
requires  the  work  of  exploration  to  begin  within  three  months.  But 
at  the  request  of  the  American  Embassy  permission  has  been  granted 
to  postpone  the  work  till  April  21,  1908.  In  the  rainy  months, 
December  to  March,  little  digging  can  be  done  in  Palestine.  In 
answer  to  inquiry  Professor  Reisner  has  telegraphed  that  he  could 
devote  April  and  May  to  the  work  at  Samaria.  It  is  hoped,  there- 
fore,, that  the  work  of  exploration  may  be  inaugurated  by  hjm  during 
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the  spring  of  1908.  This  narrative  shows  the  situation  at  the  present 
time  (December  19,  1907). 

During  the  past  five  years  much  excavation  has  been  done  in 
Palestine  by  the  English,  the  Auetrians,  and  the  Germane.  The 
sites  explored,  Gezer,  Taanach,  Megiddo  and  Jericho,  have  yielded 
a  vast  amount  of  material,  chiefly  of  the  early  or  Canaanite  period. 
Samaria,  long  the  capital  of  the  Kingdom  of  Israel,  doubtless  buries 
material  of  the  Hebrew  period,  and  perhaps  even  Assyrian  letters 
and  dispatches  relating  to  Samaria  while  the  place  was  the  seat  of 
an  Assyrian  governor.  The  exploration  of  Samaria  is  a  large  under- 
taking, but  it  promises  so  much  that  our  plans  have  excited  lively 
interest  among  the  friends  of  Palestinian  research. 

For  the  year  1906-07  Professor  George  F.  Moore  served  as  acting 
Curator  of  the  Museum.  The  Curator  spent  the  year  in  Palestine 
as  annual  Director  of  the  American  School  of  Oriental  Study  and 
Research.  Among  the  six  students  in  that  school  two  had  studied 
in  the  Semitic  Department  of  Harvard  University. 

DAVTD    G.  LYON,  Curator. 
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To  thi  President  of  the  University  :  — 

Sib, — I  have  the  honor  to  present  the  following  report  on  the 
Fogg  Art  Museum  for  the  year  1906-07. 

Our  accessions  are :  A  painting  attributed  to  Benozzo  Gozzoli, 
sent  us  by  Mr.  Edward  W.  Forbes,  '95 ;  a  cop?  by  John  Ruskin 
of  a  portion  of  the  picture  by  Paolo  Veronese  in  the  gallery  of  Turin, 
representing  the  subject  of  Solomon  and  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  given 
by  Professor  C.  £.  Norton;  a  water  color  drawing  by  J.  M.  W. 
Turner,  purchased  out  of  the  income  of  the  Prichard  fund ;  seven- 
teen lead  pencil  drawings  by  Turner,  for  the  purchase  of  which  Mr. 
James  Loeb,  '88,  made  us  the  generous  gift  of  (1000  ;  a  marble  bust 
portrait  of  Professor  Norton  by  V.  D.  Brenner,  a  gift  from  Mr. 
James  Loeb;  and  a  bronze  medal  in  commemoration  of  President 
Eliot  and  the  University,  given  by  Mr.  F.  A.  Delano,  '85. 

The  accessions  to  the  print  collections  are :  to  the  Randall  Collec- 
tion, by  purchase  from  the  income  of  the  Randall  fund,  the  Copper- 
Plate  Magazine,  5  vol.,  containing  engravings  by  William  and  John 
Walker,  James  Fittler,  William  Ellis,  James  Heath,  James  Storer, 
and  others. 

There  have  been  670  additions  to  the  collection  of  photographs, 
including  illustrations  of  Italian  architecture  and  sculpture,  works  by 
the  English  Pre-Raphaelites,  and  modern  French  painting.  The  third 
year  publication  of  the  Arundel  Club,  containing  20  photogravures 
of  Italian  paintings,  has  also  been  received,  and  ten  photographs  of 
studies  from  nature,  published  in  1864  by  the  Editors  of  "  The  New 
Path." 

To  the  collection  of  slides,  84  additions  have  been  made,  including 
illustrations  of  Greek  sculpture  and  the  discoveries  at  Delphi,  mosaics 
in  Ravenna,  the  Fonte  Gaia  in  Siena,  and  Italian,  English,  Spanish, 
and  French  painting. 

To  the  Museum  library  have  been  added  37  volumes,  by  gift,  by 
purchase,  and  by  transfer  from  the  University  Library.  By  gift  from 
Professor  C.  E.  Norton :  Description  of  Ancient  Terra  Cottas  in  the 
British  Museum  ;  Description  of  Ancient  Marbles  in  the  British 
Museum.    By  purchase  from  the  income  of  the  Randall  fund :  the 
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supplement  to  Singer's  Lexicon.  By  purchase  from  the  income 
of  the  Searle  fund:  Titian's  Trionfo  della  fede,  the  Biblia,  Pau- 
perum  and  Altdorfer"s  Landschaftsradierungen,  publications  of  the 
Graphische  Gesellscbaft ;  Rembrandt's  Radierungen,  1  vol.,  and 
Correggio,  1  vol.,  of  the  Klassiker  der  Eunst  series;  Singer  and 
Strang,  Etching,  Engraving,  and  other  Methods  of  Printing  Pic- 
tures ;  Catalogue  des  portraits  de  la  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  vol.  i— v; 
A.  L.  A.  Portrait  Index ;  Lippmann,  Engraving  and  Etching ;  also 
his  Wood  Engraving  in  Italy ;  Thausing,  Albert  Dvlrer,  2  vol. ; 
Delaborde,  Mare-Aotoine  Raimondi ;  Wussin,  Jonas  Suyderhoef; 
Haden,  L'oeuvre  grave  de  Rembrandt. 

The  painting  attributed  to  Benozzo  Gozzoli  is  characteristic  of  his 
style,  and  is  a  well  preserved  panel  in  its  original  frame.  It  is  an 
important  addition  to  our  already  exceptionally  fine  series  of  original 
works  of  early  Italian  art.  The  lead  pencil  drawings  by  Turner 
belong,  for  the  most  part,  to  his  strongest  period,  and  are  remarkable 
examples  of  expressive  landscape  delineation.  They  will  be  of  great 
value  in  instruction. 

The  number  of  photographs  catalogued  was  1276,  making  the  total 
number  now  catalogued  36,120.  There  are  still  uncatalogued  about 
2950,  making  the  total  number  in  the  collection  about  39,370. 

The  number  of  slides  catalogued  was  84,  and  the  total  number  now 
in  the  collection  is  8654. 

A  sculpture  list  by  places  and  galleries,  filling  three  volumes,  and 
a  brief  list  of  carved  ivories,  have  been  prepared,  and  are  found  very 
useful.  The  photograph  portrait  list  has  also  been  much  enlarged 
and  somewhat  revised. 

During  the  summer,  the  annual  reading  of  the  photograph  and  slide 
catalogues  was  made,  and  every  photograph  was  restored  to  its  place 
or  accounted  for. 

Photographs  were  lent  193  times  to  various  members  and  depart- 
ments of  the  University,  to  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  to  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Public  Library,  to  several  schools,  and  to  persons 
outside  the  University.  Slides  have  been  lent  202  times  to  the  De- 
partment of  Architecture,  to  Radcliffe  College,  to  the  Caatabrigia 
Club,  and  to  a  few  outsiders. 

The  number  of  visits  to  the  photograph  collection  by  persona  using 
photographs  for  study  was  813.  Of  these  644  were  by  members  of 
the  University,  an  increase  of  20  per  cent,  on  the  number  of  last 
year.  This  is  due  in  part  to  the  resort  to  the  collection  by  students 
of  the  Summer  School,  but  it  is  also  a  result  of  an  increase  in  the 
conference  work  of  the  courses  in  Fine  Arts. 
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The  sum  of  (26.40  lias  been  received  from  the  sale  of  catalogues 
and  photographs,  and  paid  over  to  the  Bursar.  This  sum  is  larger 
than  that  of  any  previous  year. 

Of  the  Randall  Collection,  967  prints  have  been  catalogued. 
A  list  was  made  of  the  engraved  portraits  in  the  print  collections. 
It  is  complete  for  the  Gray  Collection,  and  for  the  Randall  Col- 
lection as  far  as  the  latter  is  catalogued.  The  list  represents 
about  2100  different  persons  and  2600  engraved  plates.  For  the 
Museum  Collection  photographs  to  the  number  of  1067  have  been 
mounted.  For  the  Gray  and  Randall  Collections  11  prints  were 
mounted,  and  a  considerable  number  of  tracings,  used  in  the  confer- 
ence work,  were  mounted  for  the  Fine  Arts  Department.  Photo- 
graphs and  engravings  have  been  mounted,  and  other  mechanical 
work  has  been  done,  for  other  departments  of  the  University,  and 
for  a  few  outsiders,  for  which  the  sum  of  (87.39  has  been  received 
and  paid  over  to  the  Bursar. 

The  number  of  visits  to  the  collection  of  prints  for  purposes  of 
BtoQjwas  322.  Of  these  264  were  by  members  of  the  University. 
The  number  of  hours  spent  in  showing  prints  was  245 . 

In  the  spring  of  1907,  the  exhibition  of  line  engravings  after 
Tomer,  lent  by  Mr,  Francis  Bullard,  '86,  of  Boston,  after  remain- 
ing open  for  a  year,  was  closed,  and  replaced  by  an  exhibition  of 
English  mezzotint  engravings  from  our  own  print  collections.  These 
mezzotints  are  still  on  view  in  the  Print  Room. 

For  some  time  past  we  have  been  unable  to  make  any  additions  to 
the  collection  of  photographs  on  account  of  Custom  House  regulations 
of  which  we  were  formerly  not  aware.  In  procuring  photographs  it 
is  impossible  to  make  proper  selections  from  catalogues,  or  to  ascer- 
tain what  we  want,  without  having  the  photographs  before  us.  We 
hare  therefore,  hitherto,  requested  foreign  dealers  to  send  us  their 
entire  collections,  or  the  more  recent  additions  to  these  collections  in 
cases  where  we  have  already  had  photographs  from  them,  and  from 
these  we  have  made  our  selections,  returning  Buch  as  we  have  not 
required.  These  consignments  have  been  addressed  to  the  care  of 
the  Treasurer  of  the  University,  who,  supposing  them  to  be  the  prop- 
erty of  the  University,  has  made  the  oath  required  for  their  free 
entry.  But  on  learning  lately  that  the  photographs  were  sent  on 
approval,  and  not  as  the  actual  property  of  the  University,  he  has, 
informed  us  that  he  cannot  any  longer  make  the  oath,  and  that  he 
cannot  at  present  And  any  way  of  bringing  in  photographs  for  exami- 
nation.   We  are  thus  blocked  in  making  additions  to  our  collection, 
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and  requests  for  much  needed  consignments  made  last  spring  have 
had  to  be  countermanded. 

Increased  embarrassment  is  felt  as  time  goes  on  from  the  lack  of 
resources  for  general  Museum  expenses.  Valuable  objects  come  to 
us  through  the  generosity  of  friends  of  the  University,  which  we  are 
unable  to  make  promptly  accessible  to  students  by  providing  suitable 
cases  for  their  display.  The  Sne  series  of  lead  pencil  drawings  by 
Turner,  above  mentioned,  remains  locked  up  on  this  account.  We 
also  need  a  fund  for  the  purchase  of  desirable  objects  that  are,  from 
time  to  time,  to  be  had.  Some  fine  examples  of  the  works  of  Earl; 
English  water-colorists,  for  instance,  such  as  would  be  of  great 
value  in  instruction,  were  lately  offered  in  London  at  very  moderate 
prices,  but  we  were  unable  to  secure  them. 

As  our  collections  grow,  the  need  for  additional  space,  and  for 
good  light,  increases.  If  the  Museum  is  to  supply  the  growing  needs 
of  the  teachers  and  students  of  the  University  some  additions  to  the 
building  must  soon  be  provided. 

CHARLES  H.  MOORE,  Director. 
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TO  THE  PbBSIDSNT   OF  THE   UNIVERSITY  : 

Sir, —  The  principal  accessions  to  the  Germanic  Museum  during 
the  past  year  were  the  following ;  a  cast  of  the  bronze  gates  of 
Augsburg  Cathedral  (11th  century),  bought  partly  with  money  given 
by  the  German  Department  of  Mt.  Holyoke  College,  partly  with  the 
proceeds  of  a  concert  given  by  the  German  Singing  Societies  of 
Boston ;  a  cast  of  the  pulpit  of  the  church  of  Wechselburg  in  Saxony 
(13th  century),  given  by  His  Majesty,  Friedrich  August  III,  King 
of  Saxony ;  a  cast  of  the  Crucifixion  Group  from  the  same  church 
(13th  century),  bought  by  the  Germanic  Museum  Association;  a 
cast  of  the  Tomb  of  Emperor  Ludwig,  the  Bavarian,  in  the  Church 
of  Our  Lady  at  Munich  (about  1468),  given  by  Mr.  Henry  W. 
Putnam  of  Boston ;  and  a  cast  of  Adam  Kraft's  relief  of  the  Town- 
Weigher  from  the  facade  of  the  former  Municipal  Custom-House  at 
Nuremberg  (1497),  given  by  the  Municipal  Government  of  the  city 
of  Nuremberg. 

All  these  monuments  are  important  additions  to  our  collection  of 
mediaeval  German  sculpture.  The  panels  of  the  Augsburg  Cathedral 
gates  form  a  striking  contrast  to  the  somewhat  earlier  panels  of  the 
Hildesheim  gates  already  In  our  possession.  While  the  Hildesheim 
reliefs  in  their  crude,  but  vigorous  realism  give  evidence  of  a 
decidedly  indigenous  and  original  North  German  art  in  the  eleventh 
century,  the  Augsburg  reliefs  show  unmistakable  influence  of  classic 
tradition.  Their  technique  approaches  the  finely  chiselled  forms  of 
the  silversmith's  work;  the  types  represented  in  them  betray  affinity 
with  types  not  uncommon  in  Byzantine  and  Italian  ivory  tablets. 
There  are  altogether  thirty-five  panels,  each  of  them  containing  some 
symbolical  or  legendary  representation  of  Christian  doctrine. 

The  Wechselburg  pulpit  and  Crucifixion  Group  are  among  the 
finest  specimens  of  the  fully  developed  Romanesque  style  of  German 
•eulpture  in  the  early  thirteenth  century.  Both  pulpit  and  Cruci- 
fixion Group  were  originally  part  of  the  rood-screen  separating  the 
transept  from  the  choir.  In  the  reliefs  of  the  pulpit  —  Christ  as 
Judge  of  the  World,  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac,  and  the  healing  of  the 
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Jews  by  the  brazen  serpent — it  seems  as  though  the  artist  was 
grappling  with  the  problem  of  form.  In  the  majestic  figure  of  Christ 
himself,  seated  on  his  throne,  surrounded  by  the  symbols  of  the 
Evangelists,  he  has,  indeed,  attained  perfection  of  form,  classic 
solemnity,  exalted  repose.  In  the  more  animated  scenes  of  the 
sacrifice  of  Isaac  and  the  healing  of  the  Jews,  there  is  a  curious 
contrast  between  grandeur  and  awkwardness,  sweetness  of  feeling, 
and  naive  naturalism.  A  similar  contrast  is  found  in  the  Crucifixion 
Group.  The  figures  of  John  and  Mary  standing  under  the  cross,  and 
of  Joseph  of  Arimathea  holding  out  the  cup  to  receive  the  blood  of 
the  Saviour,  are  remarkable  for  nobility  of  outline,  depth  of  feeling, 
and  measured  beauty  of  expression.  There  is  a  fine  sweep  in  the 
two  angels  on  the  cross  beam,  gentle  sadness  in  the  figure  of  Christ, 
and  a  mild  tenderness  in  the  attitude  of  G-od  the  Father  appearing 
above.  The  symbolical  figures,  however,  probably  Pagandom  and 
Jewdom,  on  which  Mary  and  John  are  standing,  are  tortuous  and 
forced. 

The  tomb  of  Emperor  Ludwig  in  the  Church  of  Our  Lady  at 
Munich  is  one  of  the  finest  sepulchral  monuments  of  later  Gothic 
art.  It  represents  the  Emperor  enthroned  on  a  richly  ornamented 
dais,  in  his  hands  sceptre  and  globe,  while  two  angels  are  holding  a 
canopy  over  his  head.  Beneath  this  group,  two  princes,  one  of  them 
in  a  long  flowing  mantle,  the  other  in  full  armor  with  his  heraldic 
lion  at  his  side,  are  engaged  in  animated  conversation.  Equally 
lifelike  and  realistic  is  Adam  Kraft's  relief  of  the  Nuremberg  Town- 
Weigher.  The  Town-Weigher  himself  stands  in  the  midst  of  the 
group,  conscientiously  noting  the  balancing  of  the  beam  of  the  scales. 
To  the  left,  an  attendant  is  in  the  act  of  adding  another  weight ;  while 
opposite  to  him  the  merchant  whose  bales  of  merchandise  are  about 
to  have  the  duty  settled  upon  them,  puts  his  hand  reluctantly  into 
his  purse.  The  whole  composition  presents  an  admirable  and  graphic 
scene  from  German  burgher  life  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

It  is  a  gratifying  fact  that  the  gifts  here  described  have  come 
from  such  diversified  sources  as  Boston  citizens  and  a  New  England 
Women's  College  on  the  one  hand,  a  German  prince  and  the  govern- 
ment of  a  German  city,  following  the  example  of  the  German 
Emperor,  ou  the  other.  Nor  have  there  been  lacking  other  encourag- 
ing symptoms  of  continued  interest  in  the  Museum  cause.  As  in 
former  years,  so  this  year  also,  Mr.  Conried,  until  recently  director 
of  the  German  theatre  in  New  York,  showed  his  generous  sympathy 
by  giving  a  benefit  performance  for  the  Museum,  the  play  chosen 
being  Grillparzer's   "Medea."     The  Emperor  William  Fund   has 
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received  additional  gifts,  to  the  amount  of  $1,435,  from  the  follow- 
ing persons  :  — 

Mr.  F.  von  Benkendorff,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.   .   .  ISO 

Mr.  H.  L.  OI*rk,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 100 

Mr.  Albert  Gehring,  Cleveland,  0 300 

Mr.  Henry  I,.  Higginson,  Boston 1,000 

Mr.  William  L.  Putnam,  Boston 60 

Mi««  Elite  Richards,  Boston 10 

Mr.  Musics  William  a,  Boaton 25 

$1,435 

The  whole  fund  amounts  now  to  nearly  $27,000.  The  demand  for 
the  Handbook  of  the  Museum  has  been  so  great  that  the  first  edition 
is  exhausted  and  a  new  and  enlarged  edition  had  to  be  undertaken. 
This  edition  will  appear  soon.  The  number  of  visitors  to  the  Museum 
daring  the  year  having  been  more  than  25,000 — an  increase  of  over 
1,000  persons  over  last  year  —  the  Corporation  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity have  decided  to  open  the  Museum  on  Saturdays  also.  On 
October  6,  two  hundred  and  fifty  delegates  of  the  National  German - 
American  Alliance,  representing  nearly  every  State  of  the  Union, 
titer  holding  their  annual  convention  in  New  York,  made  a  trip  to 
Boston  for  the  express  purpose  of  visiting  the  Museum.  They  were 
received  by  President  Eliot  and  Professor  Francke,  and  through  their 
president,  Dr.  Hesamer  of  Philadelphia,  pledged  their  support  of  the 
Museum  cause.  And  finally,  the  interest  in  the  Museum  has  received 
■  oew  and  powerful  stimulus  through  the  presence  among  us  during 
this  winter  of  Professor  Paul  Clemen  of  the  University  of  Bonn,  this 
Jew's  representative  from  Germany  in  the  annual  interchange  of 
professors  between  Harvard  and  German  universities.  For  not  only 
does  Professor  Clemen  hold  in  the  Germanic  Museum  a  seminary 
for  advanced  students  on  mediaeval  German  sculpture,  but  he  has 
aroused  by  his  eloquent  and  enlightening  lectures  intense  and  intel- 
ligent appreciation  of  contemporary  German  art  among  large  num- 
bers of  cultivated  persons,  and  has  thus  greatly  contributed  to  the 
furthering  of  the  ultimate  purpose  which  the  Museum  is  designed  to 
accomplish,  namely,  to  bring  to  view  in  a  comprehensive  manner  the 
history  of  German  culture. 

I  cannot  close  this  report  without  repeating  emphatically  what  I 
nave  tried  to  make  clear  in  several  of  my  former  reports  :  the  impera- 
tive and  immediate  necessity  of  a  new  and  suitable  Museum  building. 
Much  has  been  accomplished  thus  far.  Indeed,  it  can  be  said  with- 
out exaggeration  that  no  university  in  the  world  has  even  attempted 
rttt  W  successfully  been   begun   at   Harvard   University :    the 
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representation  of  the  development  of  a  modern  nation  through  a 
historical  display  of  its  art.  This  undertaking  has  met  with  the 
readiest  response  and  the  most  generous  support  from  the  German 
Emperor,  various  German  Governments,  German  cities,  and  the 
German  public.  A  collection  of  typical  and  representative  works  of 
art  has  been  brought  together  such  as  no  other  university  either  in 
Europe  or  America  possesses.  Is  it  not  clearly  for  Americans,  and 
above  all  for  Americans  of  German  blood,  to  see  to  it  that  this 
priceless  collection  at  last  be  worthily  housed  and  that  a  possibility 
be  given  to  put  before  American  students  a  complete  and  truly 
historical  conspectus  of  the  artistic  development  of  the  Fatherland? 
Until  there  is  assurance  of  a  new  building,  the  cost  of  which  inclu- 
sive of  its  endowment  should  be  about  $300,000,  our  undertaking 
cannot  be  pursued  any  further.  We  cannot  even  ask  for  further 
gifts  of  objects,  for  we  have  no  space  left  in  which  to  place  them. 
With  a  large  and  suitable  building  we  should  undoubtedly  have  a 
constant  influx  of  gifts  from  Germany  similar  to  those  received  thus 
far,  and  should  therefore  soon  grow  up  to  the  proportions  of  a  true 
museum  of  national  culture.  As  it  is,  we  are  in  the  ignominious 
position  of  having  to  decline  even  the  smallest  objects  that  may  be 
offered  to  us,  or  to  store  them  away  unused  and  unseen.  This  is  an 
intolerable  condition  of  things.  Here  is  the  opportunity  for  our 
fellow  citizens  of  German  origin  to  prove  to  the  world  that  they  do 
not  leave  their  ideals  at  home  when  they  leave  the  Fatherland,  and 
here  is  a  chance  for  all  Americans  to  show  their  appreciation  of  what 
German  culture  has  given  to  this  country. 

KUNO   FRANCKE,  Curator. 
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To  the  President  op  the  University  :  — 

8nt,  —  As  Curator  of  Classical  Antiquities,  I  have  th 
present  the  following  report  for  the  year  1906-07. 

The  Collection  of  Classical  Antiquities  in  Sever  25  t 
grown  slowly  but  steadily  during  the  year,  thus  realizin 
of  its  founder  that  his  gift  might  serve  as  a  nucleus  ar 
there  might  gradually  be  brought  together  a  mass  of  ma 
trative  of  the  life  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans.  Tl 
accessions  have  been :  A  collection  of  S3  Roman  inscriptic 
iug  a  section  of  inscribed  lead  pipe),  purchased  in 
Professor  Clifford  H.  Moore,  '89,  with  funds  pro  vie 
Corporation;  18  specimens  of  Roman  work  in  bronze  ( 
small  figure  of  a  Lar,  a  candelabrum,  two  mirrors,  a 
handles,  aud  vessels  of  different  sorts),  parte  of  an 
model  of  a  Pompeian  lock  and  key,  a  model  of  the  fai 
from  Praeneste  with  the  earliest  known  Latin  inscript 
large  piece  of  mosaic  decorated  with  a  comic  mask,  - 
purchased  in  Rome  by  Professor  M.  H.  Morgan,  '81 
funds  provided  by  the  Corporation ;  13  Roman  lamps,  8  e 
and  Roman  gems,  26  Greek  and  12  Roman  coins,  a  bit 
bronze  statuette  of  Minerva,  and  6  excellent  specimens 
Phoenician  glass  vases,  loaned  by  Mr.  Chic  bates,  '0 
collection  of  coins  (including  73  Greek,  162  Roman,  an 
later  times),  12  late  Greek  vases,  and  26  fragments  of  R< 
loaned  by  Mr.  George  Moriarty,  '06  ;  36  fragments  of  v< 
cottas,  i  stamped  amphora  handles,  a  stamped  brick,  a 
piece  of  mosaic,  presented  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Pease,  '02 ;  a  br 
from  Aegina,  presented  by  Professor  A.  A.  Howard, 
large  Roman  lamp,  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Schuyler  Van  Rei 
New  York.  Besides  these  accessions,  there  have  also  1 
on  exhibition  in  Sever  27  specimens  of  the  armor  used 
formance  of  the  "  Agamemnon,"  and  one  of  the  chariot 
the  play,  the  latter  a  gift  of  the  Alpha  Delta  Phi  Club  to 
ment  of  the  Classics. 

The  Scott  Collection  of  monuments  relating  to  Juli 
which,  through   the  courtesy  of  the  Department  of  Fi 
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exhibited  in  the  Fogg  Museum,  has  been  increased  daring  the  year 
by  several  gifts  from  the  founder.  These  include :  8  casts  of  life- 
size  busts  of  Caesar  in  Rome  and  Mantua ;  a  cast  of  a  small  bust 
and  a  very  small  head  in  Florence  ;  a  terra-cotta  bust  from  Florence ; 
some  60  casta  of  coins,  medallions,  etc. ;  and  a  considerable  number 
of  photographs  of  statues  and  busts.  Some  of  these  accessions 
have  been  placed  on  exhibition  with  the  casts  which  made  up  the 
original  gift,  but  most  of  the  smaller  objects  and  two  of  the  busts 
cannot  yet  be  exhibited,  owing  to  lack  of  funds  for  the  necessary 
pedestals  and  cases. 

To  the  collection  of  slides  in  Harvard  1  some  fifty  additions  have 
been  made.  Here  also  has  been  placed  the  second  of  the  chariots 
made  for  the  Greek  Play,  a  gift  of  the  Porcellian  Club.  One  hundred 
and  thirty-eight  photographs  purchased  by  Professor  Morgan  in 
Rome  have  been  added  to  the  collection  of  photographs  in  Sever  16. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  Curator's  time  has  been  devoted  to 
preparing  a  catalogue  of  the  various  collections  under  his  charge. 
The  original  Pfciffer- Hart  well  Collection  is  now  almost  completely 
catalogued,  and  in  the  course  of  the  present  year  most  of  the 
objects  in  Sever  25  and  27  should  be  listed. 

In  many  ways  the  Collection  of  Classical  Antiquities  has  already 
proved  its  usefulness.  The  vases  and  other  objects  are  constantly 
used  as  illustrative  material  in  the  courses  in  classical  archaeology ; 
the  bronze  utensils  and  the  terra-cottas  have  been  need  in  connection 
with  the  courses  on  the  life  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans ;  the  Roman 
inscriptions  have  been  made  the  basis  of  practical  exercises  by 
students  of  Roman  epigraphy.  The  greatest  need  at  present  is 
more  and  better  specimens  of  the  minor  products  of  Greek  art,  such 
as  vases  and  small  bronzes,  and  money  to  provide  for  the  better 
exhibition  of  the  objects  already  acquired  and  of  future  accessions. 


GEORGE  : 


CHASE,  Curator 
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s.  They  treated  a  wide  variety  of 
anceil  grade.     The  registration  is 

e  fall  of  1871  there  were  155  per- 

ad  90  were  women  —  attending  the 
This  experiment  was  abandoned  in 

ive  failed  "  hopelessly"  in  attaining 

tried  in  1869-70.  Two  system- 
astruction"  were  given,  designed 
>ther  competent  persons  (men  and 

and  the  other  in  Modern  Literature, 
itions ;  but  each  course  closed  with 
in.  It  was  announced  that  a  larger 
be  offered  in  the  next  year.  There 
ich  course,  —  at  3.30  p.m.  on  alter- 

the  college  year.  Six  men  and 
st  year ;  no  courses  were  offered  in 

institution,  in  1871-72,  of  "The 
nee  Scientific  School.     These  were 

of  natural  history,  chemistry,  and 
r  teachers  or  persons  intending  to 
arses  were  given  only  in  term-time 
3y  could  not  be  taken  by  women  or 

limitations  on  the  attendance  led 
out  for  some  way  to  provide  oppor- 
ittend  the  regular  classes.  At  this 
i  lengthened  to  thirteen  weeks ;  and 
hat  "  Special  instruction  in  botany 
an  to  teachers  who  are  unable  to 
lents  who  desire  practice  in  the  field 
nd  Dr.  Farlow  in  their  excursions." 
<  successful,  and  was  the  beginning 
:  courses  extending  to  the  present. 
!  in  1871 ;  and  repeated  it  in  1872, 

then  Instructor  in  Botany,  —  Dr. 
for  study  early  in  1872. 
i  first  in  the  summer  of  1871,  was 
ity  catalogue  of  1871-72.     In  its 
ring  notice  in  the  annual  report  of 

"  In  the  spring  and  early  summer 
boratory  class  in  botany  which  was 
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composed  chiefly  of  women,  who 
This  last  experience  is  suggestive. 

PsO&RESS    OF   THE  SuUKER   Col 

At  the  end  of  the  summer  of  1 
botany,  was  ended.  A  way  bad  b< 
to  attain  an  object  for  some  yean 
College  officers,  which  was  "To  pr 
science  in  schools,  by  giving  teac 
and  field  work."  It  remained  to 
subjects." 

Next  in  the  lists  was  Professor 
1872-73  he  announced  his  plans  f< 
tot;,  which  he  wished  to  establish 
chuBctta;  and  appealed  to  the  si 
Hiit  project  attracted  the  notice 
promptly  offered  the  island  of  ] 
150,000  for  carrying  out  the  plan. 
and  Agassiz  spent  the  last  summer 
than  fifty  teachers  and  students  she 
ful  study  of  his  favorite  subjects, 
loving  winter  Agassiz  passed  awa 
success :  but  the  situation  was  not 
not  survive  its  master,  although 
purpose  in  more  favorable  locatio 

In  the  summer  of  1874,  Profess 
rated  the  courses  in  chemistry,  wil 
classes,  in  Boylston  Hall. 

In  the  summer  of  1875  Professo 
in  geology  at  Camp  Harvard,  Cu 
feasor  Sbaler  has  stated,  in  the  Hai 
1893,  that  he  "essayed"  a  sun 
informal  manner,"  in  1869.  In  ■■ 
Summer  School  he  mentions  1868  i 
He  has  not  given  an  account  of  the 
tares.    It  is  probable  that  they  we 

•  It  it  worthy  of  note  that  the  earl 
conriei  for  graduate!  with  work  for  t 
«mta*»  of  too  advanced  grade  for  teach 
■nited  neither  group.  In  1872  the  motiv 
hand,  in  the  foundations  of  the  Gradna 
**  »uwr,  In  the  Summer  School. 
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his  field  work  in  geology.     He  has  stated,  however,  that  his  course 
in  geology  was  not  "  definitely  planned  "  until  the  summer  of  1875. 

No  new  subjects  were  added  to  the  foregoing  list  until  1887. 
Meanwhile  the  courses  in  botany  were  given  every  year,  —  after 
their  introduction  in  1871,  at  the  Hunnewell  lecture  room  and 
laboratory  in  the  Harvard  Botanical  Garden,  —  except  in  the  years 
1882,  1884,  and  1885.  Geology  was  not  given  from  1881  to  1886, 
inclusive.  The  summer  courses  in  chemistry  have  not  once  been 
omitted  since  their  beginning  in  1874.  In  the  '70'b  the  courses  in 
chemistry  and  botany  were  well  attended,  but  geology  fell  oft.  In 
the  early  '80's  chemistry  alone  held  an  assured  place.  In  the  years 
1884  and  1885  chemistry  was  the  only  subject  offered;  and  only 
twenty-five  students  were  enrolled.  In  1886  there  was  a  marked 
revival  of  interest  in  the  summer  courses.  Forty-three  were  enrolled 
in  chemistry ;  and  botany  was  renewed  with  thirty-three  students. 
In  1887  botany  and  chemistry  were  repeated ;  geology  was  resumed 
with  fonrteen  students ;  and  physical  training  was  introduced  by 
Dr.  D.  A.  Sargent  with  fifty-seven  enrolments. 

Up  to  this  time  there  had  been  no  organization  of  the  summer 
courses.  Professor  Shaler  has  said  that  they  were :  "  Private  ven- 
tures of  those  who  taught  them,  the  University  giving  only  the  use 
of  the  buildings  and  apparatus,  and  thus  lending  its  countenance  to 
the  project."  II  should  be  added  that  the  summer  courses  were 
announced  in  the  University  Catalogue  from  1874  onward.  It  was 
in  a  financial  sense  that  they  were  "  private  ventures,"  and  in  the 
sense  that  the  courses  were  not  recognized  as  a  part  of  the  regular 
College  work  and  were  not  supervised  by  any  authorized  person  or 
committee. 

Period  or  Organization  asd  Expansion. 
Whether  due  to  lack  of  organization  or  to  other  causes,  the  record 
of  the  first  fifteen  years  of  the  summer  courses  shows  that  their 
ultimate  success  was  very  uncertain.  In  all  this  period  the  highest 
enrolment  was  ninety-eight,  in  1875.  With  some  slight  fluctuations, 
there  had  been  a  steady  decline.  But  the  gain  in  1886,  followed  by 
the  much  larger  increase  in  1887,  proved  that  there  was  great  vitality 
in  the  purpose  and  plan  of  the  work.  At  this  stage  President  Eliot 
appointed  the  first  committee  to  have  charge  of  the  summer  courses, 
and  named  Professor  Shaler  its  Chairman.  The  date  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  this  committee  seems  to  be  not  a  matter  of  record.  It  was 
not  a  committee  of  the  Faculty  of  the  College,  but,  as  Professor 
Shaler  says,  of  the  Corporation ;    and  was  probably  established  in 
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1887  or  1888.  It  is  probable  that  some  informal  general  oversight 
was  begun  as  early  as  1886,  and  that  this  was  responsible  for  the 
growth  of  the  Summer  School  which  was  noticeable  first  in  that 
year.  However,  gain  in  strength  was  steady  henceforth,  although 
the  College  Faculty  gave  the  summer  courses  no  sanction  until 
1891,  except  the  occasional  credit  to  a  student  of  a  record  in  a 
summer  course  in  lieu  of  a  College  examination  by  special  vote  in 
each  case. 

Formal  recognition  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  was 
obtained  through  a  vote  on  May  5,  1891,  specifying  the  conditions 
under  which  eight  of  the  nineteen  courses  given  in  that  year  might 
be  counted  in  fulfilment  of  the  requirements  for  degrees.  Soon  after, 
a  committee  of  the  Faculty  was  appointed  to  hare  immediate  charge 
of  the  summer  courses.     Professor  Shaler  was  named  Chairman. 

The  effect  of  the  Faculty  vote  was  prompt.  In  1892  the  number 
of  courses  rose  from  19  to  28,  and  the  enrolment  from  287  to  435. 
The  World's  Fair  in  Chicago,  in  1893,  checked  the  School  for  the 
year;  but  the  enlargement  of  the  work  was  notable  in  the  '90'a, 
In  1899  there  were  44  courses,  attended  by  636  persons.  In  1900 
the  enrolment  leaped  to  789,  due,  mainly,  to  the  publicity  given 
the  summer  work  by  the  coming  to  Cambridge  of  over  1200  Cuban 
teachers  to  receive  instruction  planned  for  them  by  the  University. 
In  1903  the  number  of  students  in  the  Summer  School  again  increased 
abnormally,  reaching  1186,  owing  to  the  meeting  in  Boston  of  the 
National  Education  Association,  under  the  presidency  of  President 
Eliot.  Omitting  this  exceptional  year,  the  average  enrolment  from 
1901  to  1907  has  been  793,  with  737  as  the  lowest,  in  1902;  and 
842  as  the  highest,  in  1905.  The  average  number  of  courses  given 
during  this  period  was  64. 

Since  the  record  of  the  annual  enrolment  has  been  kept,  beginning 
with  1874,  the  total  number  of  persons  listed  is  12,455,  of  whom 
8,210  were  teachers.  The  fact  that  members  return  for  more  than 
one  session,  —  so  that  many  have  been  listed  more  than  once, — 
would  reduce  these  totals  by  25%  to  30%.  It  is  well  within  bounds, 
therefore,  to  say  that  upwards  of  8000  persons  have  attended  the 
Harvard  Summer  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences ;  of  whom  above 
5,000  were  teachers;  and  more  than  4,500  were  women. 

The  Sum her  School  of  1907. 

Statistics  of  the   Summer   School   of  1907  show  a  satisfactory 

increase  in  the  number  of  students  in  the  following  groups :  persons 

registered  ;    teachers ;   men ;  graduates  ;   students  ;  from  New  Eng- 
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6,  Boom  for  Reference- Books  and  Evening  Study.  — The  Histori- 
cal Library  in  Harvard  Hall  was  opened  during  the  day  and  evening, 
lor  study  and  for  the  consultation  of  re  fere  nee -books.  The  main 
purpose  in  opening  this  room  was  to  provide  a  place  where  any 
instructor  might  deposit  books  for  the  use  of  his  class  to  be  accessi- 
ble during  the  evening  hours,  when  Gore  Hall  is  closed.  The  average 
evening  attendance  was  seven. 

7.  Reduced  Railway  Fares.  — The  Summer  School  is  much  in- 
debted to  the  officers  of  the  New  England  Passenger  Association,  as 
well  as  to  those  of  the  Trunk  Line  and  of  the  Eastern  Canadian 
Passenger  Associations,  for  a  renewal  of  the  privilege  of  reduced 
rates  over  the  lines  in  these  Associations  in  1907. 

8,  Recreation.  —  Members  of  the  Summer  School  had  the  privi- 
leges of  the  tennis  courts  on  Jar  vis  Field  and  of  one  of  the  Uni- 
versity Boat-Houses  on  the  Charles  River,  each  on  payment  of  a 
small  fee  to  the  Harvard  Athletic  Association.  They  could  arrange 
for  swimming  lessons  and  practice  at  the  pool  in  the  Sargent 
Gymnasium  on  Everett  street. 

9.  Harvard  Summer  School  Association.  —  The  School  of  1907 
was  marked  by  the  formation  of  the  Harvard  Summer  School  Asso- 
ciation, whose  object  is  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  School  and  of 
its  members.  The  Association  includes  all  past  members  and  officers 
of  the  Summer  School.  It  promises  to  be  serviceable  in  matters  of 
general  interest  to  its  members  ;  also  in  promoting  meetings  of  groups 
of  students  for  social  purposes  during  the  session  of  the  School ;  as 
well  as  a  valuable  aid  to  the  office  of  the  School  in  distributing 
information  about  the  summer  courses.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  give 
below  a  copy  of  resolutions  signed  by  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Association :  — 

"  Harvahd  Summer  School  Association. 

"C«mhiiidoe,  August,  1907. 

"The  students  of  the  Harvard  Summer  School  have  the  honor  and 
the  pleasure  of  expressing  to  the  Committee  of  the  Faculty  in  charge, 
their  grateful  appreciation  of  the  opportunities  which  they  have  been 
privileged  to  enjoy  during  the  session  of  1907. 

"  It  is  an  inspiration  in  itself  to  be  enrolled  in  the  membership  of 
the  oldest  and  most  famous  college  in  the  land  ;  and,  to  breathe  its 
atmosphere,  to  study  in  its  halls,  to  associate  with  its  faculty,  are 
privileges  long  to  be  remembered. 

"We  have  been  deeply  impressed  by  the  spirit  of  sympathetic 
interest  and  helpfulness  which  pervades  the  school,  giving  to  each 
day  a  new  and  added  pleasure  ;  alike,  in  the  office  where  the  patience 
and  resources  of  the  Chairman  never  fail,  in  the  class-rooms  where 
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land ;  from  the  Middle  States ;  and  from  Foreign  States.  The 
total  of  women  shows  a  further  decline  in  numbers  ;  and  the  totals 
from  the  Southern  and  Lake  States  are  still  falling  off. 

A  list  of  the  courses  of  instruction,  showing  the  enrolment  in 
each,  and  indicating  those  accepted  by  the  Faculty  for  degrees  in 
Arts  and  Sciences,  will  be  found  in  the  report  of  the  Dean  of  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Below  are  noted  some  of  the  activities  of  the  Summer  School 
which  are  not  mentioned  in  the  Dean's  report. 

1.  Excursions  to  Places  of  Historic  Interest.  —  Seven  excursions 
were  arranged  for  members  of  the  School.  These  were  conducted 
by  two  graduates  of  the  University,  recommended  for  this  service  by 
the  Department  of  History.  Wednesday  afternoons  and  Saturdays 
were  used. 

2.  Lectures  and  Readings. — On  Monday  evenings,  five  lectures 
and  readings  were  given  by  Mr.  C.  T.  Copeland ;  on  Wednesday 
evenings,  six  lectures  on  general  topics  were  given  by  members  of 
the  teaching  staff,  or  by  University  officers  not  engaged  in  the 
Summer  School;  ou  Tuesday  and  Friday  afternoons,  Mr.  H.  M. 
Kallen,  Assistant  in  Philosophy,  gave  eight  lectures  on  the  "Phi- 
losophy of  Art";  and  on  four  other  afternoons,  members  of  the 
classes  in  Public  Speaking  gave  readings  of  miscellaneous  selections, 
and  Mr.  B.  G.  Willard,  an  Instructor,  gave  a  lecture  on  "Voice 
and  Vocal  Method." 

3.  Reception  and  Sociables.  —  One  formal  reception  and  three 
informal  sociables  were  given  by  the  Committee  on  Friday  evenings, 
in  the  Hemenway  Gymnasium,  open  by  ticket  to  all  members  of  the 
Summer  School  and  invited  guests.  The  classes  in  Physical  Educa- 
tion arranged  one  subscription  party,  open  to  any  member  of  the 
School,  on  the  last  Friday  evening ;  these  classes  gave  an  exhibition 
of  their  work  on  one  evening. 

Morning  Prayers.  —  These  were  conducted  each  day  from  8.45 
to  9  p.m.,  in  cooperation  with  the  Summer  School  of  Theology,  by 
ministers  selected  by  the  officers  of  that  School.  The  average  daily 
attendance  while  both  Schools  were  in  session  was  135 ;  after  the 
close  of  the  Summer  School  of  Theology  the  average  was  73. 

5.  Rest-Rooms  and  Parlor.  —  Rooms  in  Phillips  Brooks  House 
were  reserved  for  the  use  of  women.  A  Matron,  who  is  a  trained 
nurse,  was  in  charge,  and  gave  help  in  cases  of  slight  illness. 
Writing  materials  were  provided.  The  large  parlor  in  the  House 
was  open  to  both  men  and  women.  Some  daily  papers  and 
magazines  were  placed  there  for  members  of  the  School. 
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6.  Room  for  Reference- Books  and  Evening  Study.  — The  Histori- 
cal Library  in  Harvard  Hall  was  opened  during  the  day  and  evening, 
for  study  and  for  the  consultation  of  reference-books.  The  main 
purpose  in  opening  this  room  was  to  provide  a  place  where  any 
instructor  might  deposit  books  for  the  use  of  his  class  to  be  accessi- 
ble during  the  evening  hours,  when  Gore  Hall  is  closed.  The  average 
evening  attendance  was  seven. 

7.  Reduced  Railway  Fares.  — The  Summer  School  is  much  in- 
debted to  the  officers  of  the  New  England  Passenger  Association,  as 
well  as  to  those  of  the  Trunk  Line  and  of  the  Eastern  Canadian 
Passenger  Associations,  for  a  renewal  of  the  privilege  of  reduced 
rates  over  the  lines  in  these  Associations  in  1907. 

8.  Recreation.  — Members  of  the  Summer  School  had  the  privi- 
leges of  the  tennis  courts  on  Jarvis  Field  and  of  one  of  the  Uni- 
versity Boat-Houses  on  the  Charles  River,  each  on  payment  of  a 
small  fee  to  the  Harvard  Athletic  Association.  They  could  arrange 
for  swimming  lessons  and  practice  at  the  pool  in  the  Sargent 
Gymnasium  on  Everett  street. 

9.  Harvard  Summer  School  Association. — The  School  of  1907 
was  marked  by  the  formation  of  the  Harvard  Summer  School  Asso- 
ciation, whose  object  is  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  School  and  of 
its  members.  The  Association  includes  all  past  members  and  officers 
of  the  Summer  School.  It  promises  to  be  serviceable  in  matters  of 
general  interest  to  its  members ;  also  in  promoting  meetings  of  groups 
of  students  for  social  purposes  during  the  session  of  the  School ;  as 
well  as  a  valuable  aid  to  the  office  of  the  School  in  distributing 
information  about  the  summer  courses.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  give 
below  a  copy  of  resolutions  signed  by  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Association :  — 

"Harvard  Summer  School  Association. 

"Cambridob,  Angntt,  1907. 

"The  students  of  the  Harvard  Summer  School  have  the  honor  and 
the  pleasure  of  expressing  to  the  Committee  of  the  Faculty  in  charge, 
their  grateful  appreciation  of  the  opportunities  which  they  have  been 
privileged  to  enjoy  during  the  session  of  1907. 

"  It  is  an  inspiration  in  itself  to  be  enrolled  in  the  membership  of 
the  oldest  and  most  famous  college  in  the  land ;  and,  to  breathe  its 
atmosphere,  to  study  in  its  halls,  to  associate  with  its  faculty,  are 
privileges  long  to  be  remembered. 

"We  have  been  deeply  impressed  by  the  spirit,  of  sympathetic 
interest  and  helpfulness  which  pervades  the  school,  giving  to  each 
day  a  new  and  added  pleasure ;  alike,  in  the  office  where  the  patience 
and  resources  of  the  Chairman  never  fail,  in  the  class-rooms  where 
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the  Instructors  give  themselves  cordially  and  freely  to  individual 
needs,  and  in  the  student  body  itself,  which  quickly  responds  to  the 
spirit  of  the  school. 

"  We  gratefully  remember  the  delightful  opportunities  for  recrea- 
tion and  entertainment  so  generously  provided  in  social  gatherings, 
afternoon  and  evening  lectures  and  readings,  histo>-ical  excursions, 
and  gymnastic  exhibitions. 

"  The  women  students,  peculiarly  favored  in  having  the  doors  of 
Harvard  thrown  wide  open  to  them  during  the  summer  school  term, 
wish  especially  to  recognize  the  careful  provision  made  for  their 
comfort  and  convenience." 

(Signed)      Walter  D.  Head,  Seth  Sears, 

„  Allen  H.  Knapp,  Alfred  R.  Winter, 

Eleanor  M.  Colleton,  Mart  £.  Wtnne, 

Maud  G.  Leadbetteb,  Florence  E.  Lbadbetter. 
Edgar  L.  Racb, 

10.  CircuJar  tetter  to  Members  of  the  School,  —  Near  the  close  of 
the  session  of  1907  a  circular  of  inquiry  was  sent  to  all  members  of 
the  Summer  School.  Three  hundred  and  sixty  replies  were  received ; 
and  some  of  the  results  may  well  find  place  here. 

(a)  *33%  first  heard  of  the  School  through  a  former  member  of 
it;  llfo  through  an  alumnus  of  the  University;  14%  through  a 
friend  who  had  not  been  to  Harvard;  16%  through  correspond- 
ence with  the  University ;  4%  through  an  advertisement;  3%  through 
a  news  item  in  a  periodical;  12%  could  not  recall;  and  7%  were 
Harvard  students. 

(b)  32%  had  been  members  of  the  School  in  a  previous  year;  and 
27%  had  attended  some  other  summer  school. 

(c)  58  %  desired  that  the  summer  courses  be  credited  for  a  degree, 
28%  for  the  bachelor's  degree,  and  30%  for  the  master's. 

(d)  68%  preferred  to  dine  at  a  restaurant  provided  by  the  Uni- 
versity,—  of  whom,  19%  liked  the  Memorial  Hall  plan  in  use  In 
1907,  11%  preferred  a  college  hall  where  a  fixed  charge  per  week 
($5  to  $6)  was  made,  and  38%  preferred  to  have  food  served  on  a 
strictly  &  la  carte  plan,  — 15  %  preferred  to  board  at  a  public  restau- 
rant, a  la  carte;  11  %  preferred  to  board  in  the  private  house  where 
they  roomed;  and  6%  preferred  to  dine  in  a  private  boarding  house 
near  their  lodgings. 

(e)  87%  approved  (many  of  them  warmly)  the  Harvard  plan  of 
concentrated  effort  for  six  weeks  on  a  single  study. 

*  The  percentage  mentioned  are  ofthott  replying  to  the  later,  and  not  of  the 
total  inembern hip  of  the  School. 
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if)  56%  prefer  the  Tuesday  following  Commencement  for  the 
opening  day  of  the  School ;  82%  prefer  July  5 ;  and  12%  would  be 
suited  by  either  of  these  dates. 

11.  Fees.  — A  registration  fee  was  collected  from  each  student  in 
1907,  for  the  first  time.  The  fee  was  $2,  and  proved  a  necessity. 
There  was  an  increase  in  tuition  charges  in  some  laboratory  courses, 
making  a  uniform  fee  of  $30  for  such  courses.  The  higher  tuition 
in  these  courses  is  warranted  by  the  increased  cost  of  the  instruc- 
tion, due  to  the  great  amount  of  oversight  required  in  the  laboratory, 
etc.  There  was  another  slight  increase  in  fees,  produced  by  limit- 
ing the  practice  of  allowing  certain  related  courses  to  be  taken 
together  for  a  reduced  fee. 

12.  Receipts  and  Expenditures.  — The  total  income  of  the  School 
for  1907  was  $23,780;  of  which,  $22,123  was  from  tuition  fees; 
$1,566  was  from  registration  fees;  and  $91  was  the  balance  from 
the  historical  excursions.  The  expenses  of  the  School  (not  including 
the  account  of  Memorial  Dining  Hall)  amounted  to  $23,212,  includ- 
ing salaries  for  instruction,  salary  of  the  Chairman,  printing,  postage, 
advertising,  stenographer,  clerical  help,  laboratory  expenses,  recep- 
tion and  sociables,  historical  excursions,  morning  prayers,  evening 
lectures,  Phillips  Brooks  House,  evening  reading  room,  ice,  and 
other  minor  items. 

13.  The  Summer  School  Committee  gratefully  acknowledges  the 
efficient  and  courteous  cooperation  of  the  Bursar's  Office,  of  the 
College  Library,  of  the  Memorial  Hall  staff,  and  of  other  University 
Officers,  including  especially  the  Publication  Office,  in  all  details  of 
the  School  in  which  they  had  a  share ;  they  also  wish  to  express  their 
appreciation  of  the  indispensable  aid  received  from  the  Chairmen  of 
the  several  Divisions  and  Departments  in  planning  the  courses  of 
study  and  in  securing  instructors  for  the  courses ;  and  they  cordially 
thank  the  Instructors  themselves,  whose  enthusiasm  and  devotion 
were  the  inspiration  of  a  most  successful  and  agreeable  session  of 
the  Summer  School. 

Some  Problems  and  Needs  of  the  School 
1.  Lodgings. — The  University  has  depended  entirely  upon  the 
abundant  private  lodging -houses  in  Cambridge  to  provide  homes  for 
those  in  the  Summer  School  who  come  from  a  distance.  Prices  for 
rooms  are  reasonable,  and  Cambridge  householders  can  accom- 
modate twice  as  many  as  require  rooms  in  the  summer.  The  Summer 
School  compiles  a  list  of  available  places,  and  publishes  it  in  the 
Annual  Announcement  of  the  School. 
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This  method  of  lodging  members  of  the  Summer  School  is,  in 
many  respects,  satisfactory,  although  the  University  can  exercise 
no  supervision  or  control  of  private  lodgings,  and  cannot  guaran- 
tee their  quality.  The  method  is  open  to  the  criticism  of  inhospitality 
towards  the  summer  members  of  the  University,  who  note  the 
obvious  fact  that  the  University  possesses  many  desirable  rooms  in 
the  dormitories,  unused  in  the  summer,  and  learn  that  other  leading 
institutions  provide  excellent  dormitory  accommodations  for  both 
the  men  and  women  who  attend  their  summer  schools.  It  would 
seem  practicable  for  the  University  to  put  the  indispensable  furnish- 
ings, including  bedding,  into  some  of  its  dormitories ;  and  to  modify 
its  present  form  of  lease  to  students  occupying  these  rooms  during 
the  college  year,  bo  as  to  retain  the  right  to  sublet  the  rooms  in  the 
summer  time.  The  service  is  available  in  summer,  as  in  winter ;  a 
rental  could  be  collected  for  furniture  and  room,  together,  which 
would  make  the  investment  pay  in  winter;  many  students  who  can 
ill  afford  to  furnish  their  own  rooms  in  term  time  would  be  saved  this 
outlay ;  rivalries  and  heartburnings  due  to  inequalities  of  furnishings 
would  be  lessened ;  and  summer  members  of  the  University  would 
be  satisfied.  They  would  also  be  willing  to  pay  such  a  rental  as 
would  make  the  plan  profitable.  A  beginning  could  be  made  with  a 
moderate  number  of  rooms,  well  located,  until  experience  showed 
how  many  rooms  would  be  required. 

2.  Table-Board.  —  The  problem  of  supplying  table-board  for 
members  of  the  Summer  School  owes  its  difficulty,  almost  entirely, 
to  the  fact  that  the  available  dining  halls  of  the  University  are  too- 
large  ;  that  their  equipments  are  designed  for  boarding  about  1000 
young  men,  and  are  not  subdivided  into  such  units  as  can  be  oper- 
ated, economically,  with  the  smaller  numbers  who  desire  to  use  them 
in  the  summer.  There  are  some  special  problems  connected  with 
the  Summer  School  restaurant,  of  which  maybe  named;  (1)  the  loss 
during  the  interval  between  Commencement  and  the  opening  of  the 
School,  when  it  is  necessary  to  pay  the  help,  and  keep  the  hall  open, 
with  almost  no  boarders;  (2)  the  different  catering  required  for  the 
summer  patrons,  who  are  largely  women  and  older  men  than  the 
college  student;  (3)  the  fact  that  fully  half  of  those  who  use  the 
hall,  or  would  use  it,  go  out  of  town  during  Saturday  and  Sunday, 
and  take  meals  elsewhere  on  these  days  of  each  week;  (4)  and  the 
trouble  of  securing  efficient  belp  in  summer,  when  most  waiters  and 
other  dining-room  helpers  are  in  demand  at  seaside,  mountain,  and 
other  resorts,  where  they  prefer  to  work  at  that  season. 
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Notwithstanding  the  obstacles  just  mentioned,  Randall  Hall  wits 
operated,  at  no  great  loss,  until  the  year  1905.  Then,  a  combina- 
tion of  causes  (including  an  absentee  steward,  who  was  managing  a 
private  restaurant  at  a  summer  resort,  active  competition  with  newly 
opened  public  restaurants,  etc.)  led  to  so  considerable  a  loss  of 
money  that  the  officers  of  the  Summer  School  were  forced  to  con- 
sider some  other  plan.  At  this  point  the  Corporation  consented  to 
open  Memorial  Dining  Hall  for  1906 ;  and  this  experiment  was  tried 
again  in  1907.  All  was  done  that  could  be  done  to  keep  down  the 
expenses  of  so  huge  a  plant ;  but  the  results  were  far  from  satis- 
factory financially.  It  is  plain  that  nothing  remains  but  to  see 
whether  Randall  Hall  may  not  be  again  made  practicable ;  and,  if 
that  is  impossible,  to  learn  whether  the  University  may  safely  depend 
upon  private  boarding-houses  and  public  restaurants  near  the  college. 
Such  places  have  been  ample  for  the  needs ;  and,  if  the  demand 
were  laid  upon  them,  the  supply  of  table-board  would  probably  be 
found  to  be  more  than  sufficient. 

But,  aside  from  the  question  whether  outside  restaurants  and 
boarding-houses  can,  and  will,  provide  a  sufficient  supply  of  satis- 
factory board  at  reasonable  prices,  the  question  of  the  responsibility 
of  the  University  to  its  summer  members,  and  the  possibility  of 
endangering  its  own  vital  interests,  must  be  considered.  It  is,  of 
course,  impossible  to  say  how  much  effect  dissatisfaction  with  Ran- 
dall Hall,  in  1905,  may  have  had  in  causing  the  drop  in  attendance 
from  842  in  1905  to  779  in  1906;  or  to  know  whether  Memorial 
Hall  in  1906  pleased  its  patrons  well  enough  to  help  produce  the 
gain  of  SO  in  1907.  There  are  causes,  of  much  more  weight,  that 
affect  the  attendance ;  some  of  them  will  be  noticed  in  the  later 
divisions  of  this  report ;  some  have  been  noticed  in  division  1 ,  above ; 
and,  always,- the  general  standing  of  the  courses  offered  is  of  most 
consequence.  Nevertheless,  the  influence  of  a  satisfactory  college 
dining  hall  on  the  attendance  must  be  noticeable,  for  teachers  are 
spending  their  vacation  in  study  and  have  the  customary  vacation 
appetites.  It  has  been  noted  above  that  68%  of  the  replies  to  the 
circular  letter  last  summer  expressed  preference  for  a  college  dining 
hall;  and  38%  expressed  preference  for  an  &  la  carte  method  of 
serving  food.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  there  is  a  choice 
between  two  evils :  the  opening  of  a  hall,  with  the  practical  cer- 
tainty of  a  money  loss  in  its  management;  or  depending  on  outside 
board,  with  strong  probability  of  dissatisfaction  and  loss  of  students. 
S.  Sabbatical  Privileges.  — The  question  of  the  relation  of  summer 
teaching  to  the  sabbatical  privileges  of  Professors  and  Assistant 
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Professors,  has  been  repeatedly  suggested.  No  solution  that  seems 
satisfactory  has  yet  been  proposed.  It  is  evident  that  more  than 
one  summer  of  teaching  would  need  to  be  reckoned  as  the  equivalent 
of  the  academic  year,  or  half-year.  This  fact  is  a  serious  obstacle 
to  be  overcome,  for,  although  the  several  summers  should  not,  of 
necessity,  be  consecutive,  either  the  Professor  might  not  be  willing 
to  teach  a  sufficient,  number  of  years  to  earn  thereby  a  substantial 
sabbatical  reward,  or  his  courses  might  not  prove  desirable  as 
summer  courses  so  as  to  warrant  their  repetition. 

It  is  manifestly  fair,  however,  to  consider  years  of  acceptable 
summer  teaching,  already  completed,  as  effective,  in  some  just 
measure,  in  securing  an  earlier,  or  a  longer,  sabbatical  term,  or  a 
modification  of  the  honorarium  attached  to  this  term.  It  is  probably 
true  that  those  who  teach  in  both  summer  and  winter  stand  in  greater 
need  of  the  rest  and  refreshing  of  the  sabbatical  year ;  and  also,  in 
some  cases,  true  that  they  cannot  afford  to  take  the  year  on  half 
salary. 

4.  Endowment. — The  Summer  School  has,  of  course,  a  great 
endowment  in  the  plant  of  Harvard  University.  But  the  time  has 
come  when  the  School  could  most  profitably  use  a  considerable 
annual  free  income.  This  could  be  used  for  adding  valuable  courses 
which  now  must  be  left  out  because  the  attendance  on  them  is  not 
sufficiently  assured  in  numbers  to  warrant  the  Committee  in  risking 
the  cost  of  offering  tbem.  Pressing  needs  of  this  kind  are  noted  in 
the  next  division  of  this  report.  It  would  help  solve  the  problems 
of  rooms  and  board  for  members  of  the  Summer  School.  It  would 
help,  most  of  all,  by  enabling  the  University  to  pay  better  salaries 
to  those  who  teach  those  courses  which  have  demonstrated  their  use- 
fulness as  summer  courses.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  pay  for  a  summer 
coarse  (which  is  the  equivalent  in  labor  for  the  instructor  of  at  least 
a  « half-course"  of  term-time  work)  is  at  a  rate,  in  the  cases  of 
Professors  and  Assistant  Professors,  as  well  as  some  Instructors,  of 
not  more,  often  less,  than  half  their  pay  for  the  same  work  in  term- 
time.  A  careful  study  of  this  point  would  show  a  surprising  amount 
of  self-sacrifice  and  devotion  to  the  summer  teaching  on  the  part  of 
those  who  engage  in  it,  largely  because  the  summer  class,  made  up 
for  the  most  part  of  earnest  men  and  women,  appeals  to  them 
strongly  as  a  kind  of  work  well  worth  doing  for  its  own  sake,  and 
is,  therefore,  highly  interesting. 

5.  Counting  Summer  Courses  for  Degrees. — In  recent  years  the 
Committee  has  been  much  concerned  with  the  question  of  the  credit- 
ing of  summer  courses  for  the  ordinary  degrees  by  the  Faculty  of 
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Arts  mid  Sciences.  Formerly,  teachers,  and  others,  who  pursued 
summer  courses,  were  very  little  occupied  about  academic  credits. 
Indeed,  the  possibility  of  making  summer  work  effective  for  the 
winning  of  the  college  diploma  is  a  comparatively  recent  discovery. 
But  the  influs  of  graduates  to  teaching  positions  in  secondary 
schools,  the  general  rise  in  the  requirements  for  teaching,  and  other 
causes,  have  operated  to  make  teachers  and  school  authorities, 
generally,  take  a  new  attitude  towards  a  college  degree.  Many  who 
were  content  ten  years  ago  to  take  summer  courses  simply  for  the 
profit  Of  the  work,  want  the  profit  no  less  now ;  but  they  also  re- 
quire that  their  study  shall  be  part  of  a  plan  leading  towards 
graduation ;  they  ask  that  it  be  certified  by  the  institution  offering 
it,  so  that  it  shall  tell  for  professional  advancement,  or  for  a  degree, 
or  for  both.  These  demands  are  very  earnest ;  they  exhibit  a  most 
hopeful  development  of  educational  work,  and  the  Summer  School 
Committee  has  been  meeting  them  as  fully  as  possible. 

The  use  of  the  summer  vacation  by  diligent  college  students,  for 
study  that  will  help  them  to  win  their  degrees,  has  been  growing  at 
the  same  time  that  the  teachers  have  found  greater  interest  in 
degrees.  Contrary  to  the  prevalent  impression,  such  students  are 
not,  largely,  of  the  idle  or  incompetent  class.  They  are  in  great 
measure  serious  young  men  and  women,  who  find  that  summer  study 
will  enable  them  to  save  a  year,  or  half  a  year,  in  winning  then- 
degrees;  or  who  wish  to  use  the  summer  for  getting  some  subject 
for  which  they  cannot  find  a  place  in  their  winter  schedule.  Vacation 
study  has  no  attractions  for  the  indolent. 

In  1900  the  number  of  courses  accepted  for  a  degree  by  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  was  only  9  (11%  ot  the  total  number 
given);  in  1907  the  number  was  46  (68%  of  the  total).  The 
Faculty  has  formulated  conditions  for  the  counting  of  summer 
courses  for  the  degrees ;  and  stands  ready,  apparently,  to  credit  any 
course  recommended  by  the  Department  having  the  survey  of  that 
course.  The  Departments  have  been  moving  as  rapidly  as  could  be 
expected,  In  recommending  their  courses,  with  the  exception  of  the 
English  Department,  which  has  recommended  only  one  (Anglo- 
Saxon)  of  its  ten  courses.  It  Is  highly  desirable  that  at  least  three 
of  the  English  Composition  courses,  and  that  nearly  all  the  courses 
in  English  Literature,  be  accepted  as  soon  as  possible,  each  as  a 
half-course. 

Courses  which  the  University  does  not  accept  for  degrees  are  not 
accepted,  generally,  elsewhere,  either  for  degrees  or  for  promotion ; 
and  thus  both  students  and   teachers   are  forced  away  from  the 
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courses  that  Harvard  rejects,  to  courses,  at  other  summer  schools, 
that  may  be  effective  for  their  needs.  It  is  true,  moreover,  that 
many  who  have  no  purpose  to  count  their  summer  work  are  influenced 
adversely  towards  a  course  that  is  not  counted.  They  are  apt  to 
conclude  that  the  course  is  rejected  because  of  some  defect  in  it; 
whereas  the  motive  of  the  Department  for  refusing  to  count  it  is 
generally  based  on  the  desire  to  keep  the  standard  of  the  course 
high,  coupled  with  the  fear  that  the  tone  of  the  class  would  be 
lowered  by  the  admission  of  college  students  wishing  to  count  the 
work  for  a  degree.  Whatever  grounds  for  this  fear  that  may  once 
have  been  supposed  to  exist,  have  disappeared ;  and  there  is  now  the 
remedy  of  the  exclusion  of  an  undesirable  member  from  the  class 
whose  progress  he  obstructs.  But  the  prospective  summer  student 
does  not  reveal  his  unfavorable  and  unjust  decision,  nor  seek  oppor- 
tunity to  correct  it.  Indeed,  he  could  not  attach  weight  to  the 
usual  explanation,  above  stated,  for  not  counting  a  summer  course ; 
for  if  it  were  sound,  it  would  utterly  condemn  the  courses  given  in 
term-time,  which  are  filled  with  undergraduates  who  wish  to  count 
them  for  a  degree  and  could  not  take  them  if  they  were  not  to  be 
counted. 

The  demand  for  courses  that  count  for  a  degree  is  not  limited  to 
those  courses  that  relate  to  the  bachelor's  degree  only.  There  are 
many  teachers  who  hold  the  first  degree,  and  are  planning  to  earn 
the  master's  degree  by  vacation  study.  It  is  now  possible  thus  to 
earn  the  degree  at  some  institutions ;  and  the  question  must  be 
faced  here  if  the  University  is  to  hold  the  patronage  of  a  large 
group  of  the  best  equipped  teachers  and  principals  of  schools.  At 
the  present  time  very  few  courses  can  be  offered  in  the  Summer 
School  that  are  of  the  grade  to  be  counted  for  the  master's  degree ; 
because  there  is  not,  under  present  conditions,  sufficient  demand 
here  for  them  to  make  them  self-supporting ;  the  condition  that  a 
course  be  self-supporting,  from  its  tuition  fees,  being  forced  on  the 
School  by  the  fact  that  it  has  no  free  income. 

In  the  replies  to  the  circular  letter,  30  persons  asked  for  courses 
in  English  that  would  help  them  towards  the  master's  degree ;  17  in 
Education;  17  in  Mathematics;  16  in  Chemistry;  12  in  Latin;  7 
in  German ;  7  in  Greek ;  5  in  Economics ;  5  in  History ;  5  in  Phi- 
losophy; 5  in  Physics;  5  in  Romance  Languages ;  4  in  Physiography ; 
3  in  Psychology ;  2  in  Biology ;  2  in  Botany ;  2  in  Government ;  1  in 
International  Law ;  1  in  Natural  History ;  and  1  in  Mining. 

In  addition  to  offering  and  counting  courses  for  degrees,  some 
method  is  needed  for  teachers  to  use  these  courses  to  attain  the 
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degrees  at  Harvard.  In  some  just  way  they  should  be  credited  for 
work  done,  and  admitted  to  candidacy  for  the  degree  for  which  their 
Study  has  fitted* them.  Flans  need  to  be  worked  out  which  will 
guide  them  to  the  year  when  they  can  ask  for  leave  of  absence,  when 
necessary,  from  their  teaching,  to  reside  at  the  University  a  sufficient 
length  of  time  to  win  their  goal.  It  should  be  possible  that  the 
master's  degree  be  won  by  summer  residence  and  study  only. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  considering  teachers  as  candidates  for 
degrees,  it  would  be  unnecessary,  in  most  cases,  to  apply  the  ordi- 
nary academic  tests  needed  to  guard  undergraduate  courses, — in 
respect  to  admission  requirements,  and  other  details  of  crediting 
work  done.  Most  teachers  have  been  the  members  of  their  classes 
who  best  satisfied  these  tests,  at  the  time  when  the  tests  were 
of  value  in  their  education, — that  was  why  they  were  chosen  to 
teach.  Important  consideration  must,  in  fairness,  be  given  to  that 
fact,  to  the  end  that  they  may  not  be  unduly  hampered  by  mere 
formal  restrictions  devised  for  the  more  youthful,  and  very  different, 
general  type  of  college  candidate  for  a  diploma.  The  success  of  the 
summer  courses,  in  the  high  quality  of  class  work,  when  no  admis- 
sion examination  whatsoever  is  required,  illustrates  the  Heedlessness 
of  the  entrance  examination  when  the  College  may  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  admit  to  its  privileges  students  whose  capacity  and  aims 
are  as  distinguished  as  have  been  the  rule  in  the  Summer  School. 

The  "Certificate  Plan"  of  admission  could  safely  and  wisely  be 
used  in  the  cases  of  most  teachers. 

6.  The  Summer  School  is  the  beet  means  yet  devised  here  for 
utilizing  the  great  educational  resources  of  the  University  during  the 
long  vacation,  when,  without  the  School,  so  large  a  part  of  the 
equipment  would  be  idle ;  and  when  there  are  many  persons,  besides 
teachers,  who  can  find  the  opportunity  for  study  which  is  denied 
diem  in  winter.  The  value  of  the  summer  courses  is,  indeed,  no 
longer  doubted;  the  effectiveness  of  its  methods  has  been  well 
alarmed  by  experience ;  and  the  significance  of  the  School  in  estab- 
lishing mutually  helpful  relations  between  the  University  and  the 
best  secondary  schools,  is  now  clearly  seen. 

The  future  of  the  Summer  School  depends  a  great  deal  on  the 
solutions  found  for  the  problems  mentioned  above,  —  problems  of 
lodging  and  boarding  its  members ;  of  endowment ;  of  its  offering 
of  courses  in  relation  to  the  needs  of  persons  who  are  working  for 
degrees,  as  well  of  those  who  are  studying  merely  for  improvement ; 
and  of  the  coordination  of  its  courses  with  College  requirements  for 
the  ordinary  degrees. 

JAMES  LEE   LOVE,  Chairman. 
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To  the  President  of  the  UurvzBsnT: — 

Sir,  —  As  Dean  of  Radcliff e  College,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit 
my  report  for  the  academic  year  1906-07. 

The  number  of  students  in  actual  attendance  daring  the  year  was 
468,  as  against  4S6  during  the  preceding  year. 

Graduate  Student* 60 

Seniors 67 

Juniors 67 

Sophomore* 84 

Freshmen 84 

Special  Strident* 106 

Total 468 

At  Commencement  in  June,  1907,  seventy-eight  students,  one  of 
whom  had  completed  her  residence  in  an  earlier  year,  received  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  Eight  students,  who  had  not  been 
registered  as  Seniors,  received  the  degree.  Of  the  seventy-eight  suc- 
cessful candidates,  two  received  the  degree  aumma  cum  laude; 
thirteen  received  it  magna  cum  laude;  twenty-two,  cum  laude. 

Twenty  candidates  received  the  degree  of  Master-of  Arts.  Four 
of  the  twenty  had  taken  their  first  degree  at  Radcliffe ;  the  others 
represented  the  following  colleges :  Bryn  Mawr  College,  University 
of  California,  Carleton  College,  Colorado  College,  Mt.  Holyoke  Col- 
lege, Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  Pomona  College,  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity, Vanderbilt  University,  Vassar  College,  Welles  ley  College, 
Whitman  College,  the  Woman's  College  of  Baltimore. 

The  Caroline  I.  Wilby  Prize  for  1907  was  awarded  to  Mabel 
Ellery  Adams,  a  special  student,  1896-1904,  1905-1907,  for  a 
thesis  entitled  "  An  inquiry  into  the  condition  of  one  hundred  deaf 
persons  who  have  been  pupils  in  the  Horace  Mann  School  in  Boston." 
This  prize  was  founded  in  memory  of  a  loved  teacher  by  her  pupils 
in  order  to  encourage  original  work  by  advanced  students  in  Radcliffe 
College.  Hitherto  the  award  has  always  been  made  for  original 
work  undertaken  in  connection  with  the  student's  college  work  and 
not  in  competition  for  the  prize.  It  has  now  been  given  seven 
times,  in  four  cases  to  a  successful  candidate  for  the  Ph.D.  degree, 
in  two  cases  to  graduate  students  who  were  not  studying  for  the 
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doctorate.  Miss  Adams,  the  first  special  student  to  win  the  prize,  is 
a  teacher  in  the  Horace  Mann  School,  and  her  thesis  was  a  part  of 
her  work  as  a  student  in  the  course  in  Social  Ethics  under  Professor 
F.  G.  Peabody. 

Examinations  for  admission  were  held  in  June,  1907,  in  Cam- 
bridge, Andoyer,  Brookllne,  Chicago  (111.),  Concord  (Mass.),  Con- 
cord (N.H.),  Fall  River,  Fitchburg,  Lowell,  Lynn,  Manchester 
(N.H.),  Milton,  New  York  (N.T.),  Quincy,  Springfield,  Washing- 
ton (Conn.),  Worcester,  and  Youngstown  (O.).  They  were  also 
held  in  September  in  Cambridge.  Three  hundred  and  twenty-five 
candidates  presented  themselves  for  examination.  Twelve  were  can- 
didates for  admission  as  Special  Students;  thirty-three  candidates 
took  part  of  the  examination  or  worked  off  admission  conditions ; 
one  hundred  and  seventy-four  took  the  Preliminary  Examinations, 
and  one  hundred  and  four  the  Final  Examinations;  two  were 
admitted  by  examination   to   the   Sophomore   Class, 

The  results  of  the  Final  Examinations  are  given  in  the  following 
table :  — 

September 

Total 

Total  rejected 


Ninety-three  candidates  were  admitted  as  Freshmen  In  1906.  The 
entering  class  of  1907-08  numbers  sixty-three. 

Sixty  Graduate  Students  registered  during  the  year,  forty-two  of 
whom  were  from  other  colleges.  Thirty-six  students  were  admitted 
to  fifteen  full  courses,  and  twenty-nine  students  to  sixteen  half- 
courses,  of  the  "Courses  primarily  for  Graduates  in  Harvard 
University  open   to  competent  students   of  Radcliffe  College." 

The  members  of  the  Academic  Board  for  1906-07  were  Professor 
Byerly  (Chairman),  and  Professors  E.  L.  Mark,  S.  M.  Macvane, 
H.  S.  White,  E.  H.  Hall,  H.  W.  Smyth,  A.  A.  Howard, 
G.  L.  Kittredge,  and  C.  H.  Grandgent. 

Elizabeth  Cary  Agassiz  House  has  completed  its  second  year  of 
satisfactory  use.  The  statistics  of  the  dining-room  are  even  more 
remarkable  this  year  than  last.  The  number  of  luncheons  provided 
was  over  28,000,  served  at  a  very  low  price.  The  annals  of  Agassiz 
House  and  of  Bertram  Hall  are  happy  because  uneventful,  except 
that  Bertram  Hall  has  had  its  first  case  of  serious  illness,  necessi- 
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tating  an  operation  for  appendicitis,  which  was  successful.  The 
long-distance  telephone  made  it  possible  to  act  at  once  under  the 
direction  of  the  parents  in  a  distant  state.  This  annihilation  of 
distance  removes  one  of  the  main  causes  of  opposition  to  sending  a 
girl  to  College. 

Grace  Hopkinson  Eliot  Hall  was  completed  and  ready  for  occupa- 
tion on  the  first  da;  of  the  college  year,  September  26,  1907.  It 
stands  in  Shepard  Street,  near  the  corner  of  Walker  Street,  facing 
on  the  Radcliffe  field.  Like  its  neighbor,  Bertram  Hall,  which  it 
closely  resembles  outwardly,  it  is  built  of  brick  on  the  Salem 
model  of  Colonial  architecture.  The  effect  of  the  two  buildings  is 
admirable,  whether  the  rear  view  from  Shepard  Street  is  taken  or  the 
front  view  from  the  field.  The  plan  of  the  interior  differs  widely  in 
the  two  halls.  Bertram  Hall  was  intended  to  bouse  twenty-five 
students  and  to  serve  as  a  social  centre  for  other  possible  dormi- 
tories ;  with  that  purpose  in  view,  the  beautiful  library  and  dining- 
room,  with  the  connecting  gallery  and  the  fine  stairway,  were  planned. 
A  duplication  of  these  facilities  for  entertainment  in  a  second  hall 
would  have  been  a  mistake.  It  was  also  desirable  to  have  a  large 
number  of  rooms  at  moderate  prices.  With  these  considerations  in 
mind,  Grace  Hopkinaon  Eliot  Hall  has  been  built  to  contain  accom- 
modations for  forty-three  students,  beside  the  apartment  for  the 
Mistress,  the  parlors  and  dining-room,  kitchen,  and  offices.  The 
interior  is  pleasant  and  will  be  charming  when  the  finishing  touches 
have  been  added,  and  even  in  this  brief  time  the  tenants  have  learnt 
to  look  upon  the  hall  as  their  college  home  and  to  care  for  it  accord- 
ingly. The  Mistress  of  the  Hall,  Miss  Grace  E.  Machado,  entered 
upon  her  duties  in  September. 

To  Mrs.  David  P.  Kimball,  the  donor  of  Bertram  Hall,  we  owe  the 
gift  of  this  second  hall.  Radcliffe  can  never  thank  her  enough  for 
her  generosity  and  devotion,  above  all  for  her  constant  and  faithful 
care  for  the  best  interests  of  the  College. 

The  new  Library  is  nearly  completed ;  the  hope  that  it  would  be 
ready  for  use  in  September  was  abandoned  before  the  contract  was 
signed,  and  the  date  fixed  (November  1st)  is  past.  Another  hope — 
that  the  building  of  the  new  library  would  not  interfere  with  the  use 
of  the  old — has  been  fulfilled,  and  it  will  be  a  comparatively  easy 
task  to  move  the  books  the  very  short  distance  from  the  one  to  the 
other.  After  tbey  are  moved,  the  Gilman  Schoolhouse,  where  the 
books  have  been  kept  since  their  removal  from  the  charming  little 
library  in  Fay  House,  cannot  remain  where  it  is ;  it  would  be  an  eye- 
sore; even  now  it  mars  the  effect  of  what   will  be  a  noble  group 
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of  buildings.  As  stated  in  the  Report  for  last  year,  it  was  Mr. 
Shurtleff's  opinion  that  the  Library  should  complete  the  group  of 
which  Agasaiz  House  is  the  centre,  and  the  Gymnasium  the  left 
wing,  and  it  should  in  its  general  features  correspond  to  the  Gym- 
nasium. Messrs.  Winslow  and  Bigelow,  the  architects  to  whom  the 
plans  were  entrusted,  concurred  with  Mr.  Shurtleff ;  and  the  archi- 
tectural effect  of  the  three  buildings  promises  to  be  all  that  had  been 
hoped.  Because  of  the  unusual  grouping,  the  play  of  light  on  the 
faces  is  beautiful. 

The  working  needs  have  not  been  sacrificed  to  architectural  beauty. 
They  have  been  amply  provided  against,  for  the  present  and  for  the 
future,  in  so  far  as  the  future  can  be  foreseen.  The  main  room  is 
on  the  second  floor,  and  occupies  the  area  of  the  building  with  the 
exception  of  the  space  required  for  the  Librarian's  room  and  the 
stairway.  The  third  floor  gives  another  room  as  long  aud  as  broad 
as  the  reading-room  on  the  second  floor,  but  not  so  high.  The  first 
floor  contains  the  entrance-hall,  a  large  reading-room  to  the  left  of 
the  hall,  to  the  right  a  room  to  serve  some  future  need,  and  another 
large  room,  which  will  be  a  memorial  to  Mrs.  Henry  Whitman.  In 
this  room  will  be  placed  the  window,  now  in  Agassiz  House,  which 
was  Mrs.  Whitman's  last  work.  It  was  given  to  R&dcliffe  College 
for  Agassiz  House  by  a  number  of  Mrs.  Whitman's  friends,  but  the 
setting  in  its  present  position  has  never  been  really  satisfactory,  and 
the  donors  agreed  with  the  Committee  on  the  Library  building  to 
remove  the  window  to  a  placB  specially  prepared  for  it  in  a  room  to 
be  set  apart  as  a  memorial  to  Mrs.  Whitman,  and  to  be  decorated 
and  furnished  by  a  Committee  of  the  donors,  at  their  expense,  and 
in  conference  with  the  architects. 

The  endowment  fund  which  was  to  duplicate  Mr.  Carnegie's  gift 
of  $75,000  has  been  increased  by  certain  promised  gifts  and  interest 
and  amounts  now  to  about  180,000. 

Esther  Fisher  Hallowell,  A.B.  1902,  now  Mrs.  Arthur  H.  Morse, 
the  efficient  treasurer  of  the  Library  Fund,  has  resigned  from  the 
list  of  Associates  on  account  of  the  removal  of  her  residence  from 
Medibrd  to  Kansas  City. 

On  Jane  27,  1907,  at  the  end  of  the  college  year,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Cary  Agassiz  died,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four.  She  was  associated 
with  the  Harvard  Annex  from  the  earliest  days  of  the  experiment ; 
she  was  the  first  president  of  the  Society  for  the  Collegiate  Instruc- 
tion of  Women ;  she  grew  more  and  more  deeply  interested  in  the 
work  and  its  development ;  and  at  the  time  of  the  organization  of 
R&dcliffe  College,  she  put  aside  her  dread  of  publicity,  and  spoke  in 
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public  at  the  bearing  in  the  State  House ;  it  is  said  on  high  authority 
that  her  speech  carried  the  day.  She  was  the  first  President  of  Rad- 
eliffe  College,  and  on  her  resignation  in  1899,  she  was  urged  to  remain 
as  Honorary  President;  that  position  she  retained  until  ber  death, 
though  in  1903  she  retired  from  active  participation  in  the  life  of  the 
College.  She  welcomed  with  unqualified  delight  the  election  of  her 
successor,  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in  Harvard 
University.  Her  memorial  is  built  to  the  outward  eye  in  Elizabeth 
Cary  Agassis  House,  the  gift  of  her  friends  and  her  children  to  the 
College,  through  her,  on  her  eightieth  birthday  (December  5, 1902)  ; 
but  another  memorial  of  her  is  among  those  things  that  are  not  seen 
and  are  eternal,  —  the  memory  of  her  character  and  temperament,  of 
the  atmosphere  which  she  created  about  herself,  of  the  ideals  which 
she  cherished  and  upheld,  —  the  memory  of  these  has  passed  into  the 
spirit  of  the  College,  and  is  part  of  Sadcliffe's  rich  inheritance,  which 
it  is  our  duty  and  our  happiness  to  transmit  to  the  generations  of 
students  to  come. 

AGNES  IRWIN,  Dean. 
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REPORTS  OF  THE  JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  ORGANIZATION 
OF  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

To  the  President  and  Fellows  and  thb  Board  of  Overseers:  — 
The  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization  of  the  University  hare  the 
honor  to  submit  the  following  report. 

They  heard  several  professors  at  a  series  of  meetings,  and  the  President 
communicated  to  the  Committee  letters  received  from  other  professors, 
and  reported  to  the  Committee  the  discussion  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  on  the  expediency  of  instituting  a  President's  cabinet  or  council, 
and  the  results  of  that  discussion.  It  appeared  at  the  hearings  and  from 
the  discussions  in  the  Faculty  that  the  idea  of  a  President's  cabinet,  or  a 
council  of  deans,  or  a  group  of  vice-presidents  with  separate  provinces, 
was  almost  unanimously  distrusted  by  the  Faculty  as  lending  to  the 
establishment  of  a  new  authority  which  would  incline  toward  excessive 
conservatism.  The  Committee  have  considered  for  themselves  all  the 
various  opinions  and  recommendations  which  have  been  brought  to  their 
notice,  and  the  majority  of  the  Committee  have  agreed  on  the  following 
statement :  — 

The  existing  difficulties  in  the  organization  and  administration  of  the 
University  relate  to  the  business  of  the  Corporation,  the  President,  and 
the  various  Boards  and  Committees  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
It  is  the  conclusion  of  the  majority  of  your  Committee  that  no  changes 
are  necessary  in  the  functions  of  the  Corporation,  the  President,  and  the 
Faculty  Boards  and  Committees,  but  that  valuable  inprovemente  can  be 
made  in  the  present  modes  of  performing  those  functions.  The  Corpora- 
tion meetings  have  been  of  late  years  encumbered  with  masses  of  details. 
Last  Summer  a  new  Board  was  created,  called  the  Resident  Executive 
Board,  consisting  of  the  President,  the  Comptroller,  the  Bursar,  the 
Inspector  of  Grounds  and  Buildings,  the  Secretary  to  the  Corporation, 
the  Assistant  Dean  of  Harvard  College,  and  the  Regent.  This  new  Board 
is  to  deal  with  a  large  number  of  administrative  details  which  have  here- 
tofore been  carried  through  the  President  to  the  Corporation.  The  Board 
has  stated  meetings  once  a  fortnight,  and  disposes  finally  of  most  of  the 
questions  which  come  before  it,  referring  to  the  Corporation,  in  a  well- 
prepared  state,  such  matters  only  as  require  action  on  the  part  of  the 
President  and  Fellows.   At  the  stated  meetings  of  this  Board  the  members 
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have  an  opportunity  of  hearing  about  each  otherjs  work,  and  bringing 
about  the  desirable  cooperation  between  their  different  offices.  The 
establishment  of  this  Board  is  an  undoubted  improvement,  which  has 
been  effected  since  jour  Committee  were  appointed. 

Id  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  your  Committee  the  President  of  the 
University  does  not  need  to  be  relieved  of  any  function  he  now  performs ; 
but  he  ought  to  be  relieved  of  details  in  many  directions  and  to  have 
more  assistance  than  he  now  has  in  conducting  the  correspondence  of 
the  University.  The  appointment  of  a  Secretary  to  the  President  (the 
title  was  subsequently  changed  to  Secretary  to  the  Corporation),  at  the 
instance  of  the  Board  of  Overseers  in  1901,  was  an  important  administra- 
tive improvement,  and  this  improvement,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Com- 
mittee, should  be  carried  farther.  The  Secretary  should  have  an  assistant, 
a  graduate  of  the  College  with  a  liking  for  administrative  work,  and  a 
desire  to  render  active  service  to  the  University.  The  Secretary  to  the 
Corporation  should  also  be  provided  with  larger  quarters  in  University 
Hall.  Through  the  Secretary  and  his  assistant  much  of  the  President's 
correspondence  can  be  conducted,  and  much  of  the  Corporation  business, 
can  be  thoroughly  prepared  so  as  lo  save  time  at  the  Corporation 
meetings. 

Since  1890,  when  the  present  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  was  first 
organized,  the  Faculty  has  greatly  increased  in  size,  and  has  more  and 
more  delegated  its  executive  business  to  administrative  boards  and 
committees,  and  to  the  sections  of  the  Faculty  by  subject  of  instruction 
called  Divisions  and  Departments.  The  Faculty  is  much  too  large  a  body 
for  executive  work;  but  it  is  an  invaluable  body  for  discussion  and 
legislation.  Through  its  Deans  and  its  various  subdivisions  and  com- 
mittees it  now  transacts  its  executive  business  much  more  effectively  than 
formerly,  and  more  effectively  than  any  other  Faculty  in  the  University 
now  conducts  its  business.  The  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  therefore, 
need  not  be  changed  in  its  structure,  or  in  its  functions ;  but  the  grounds 
on  which  its  four  Deans  have  been  selected  may  well  be  somewhat 
broader  in  future,  and  the  size  of  some  of  its  subdivisions  for  executive 
purposes,  like  the  administrative  boards  and  standing  committees,  for 
example,  may  well  be  reduced.  In  selecting  future  Deans,  more  atten- 
tion may  be  directed  to  their  insight  and  foresight  in  educational  matters, 
and  their  capacity  to  develop  systematically  their  several  sections  of  the 
University.  Nevertheless,  it  will  be  necessary,  in  selecting  Deans,  to 
keep  in  view  also  their  ability  to  deal  successfully  with  the  individual 
student.  Already  the  four  Deans  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
have  acted  with  the  President  as  a  sort  of  council  or  committee  to  present 
to  the  Faculty  projects  for  discussion. 

Bach  Division  or  Department  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  con- 
sists of  all  the  members  of  the  Faculty  who  teach  the  subject  which 
characterizes  and  defines  the  Division  or  Department,  as,  for  example, 
the  Classics,  History  and  Government,  Mathematics,  or  Chemistry.     The 
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membership  of  these  Divisions  or  Departments  is  therefore  large  or  small, 
according  lo  the  number  of  teachers  provided  for  the  several  subjects 
taught  in  the  Facility  of  Arte  and  Sciences.  The  Chairmen  of  the  Divi- 
sions or  Departments  are  now  selected  by  the  President  and  the  four 
Deans  who  Bit  in  the  Faculty ;  and  these  Chairmen  are  changed  every 
few  years.  It  is  seldom  that  a  Chairman  serves  more  than  five  consecu- 
tive years,  and  seniority  is  not  regarded  in  the  selection  of  Chairmen. 
The  Chairmen  of  large  Divisions  or  Departments  have  a  considerable 
amount  of  correspondence  and  other  business  which  requires  clerical 
assistance.  In  the  opinion  of  your  Committee,  the  College  should  pro- 
vide a  clerical  force  expressly  to  aid  the  Chairmen  of  Divisions  and 
Departments  in  the  dispatch  of  their  official  business. 

The  Administrative  Boards  and  Committees  of  the  Faculty  might,  in 
the  opinion  of  your  Committee,  be  advantageously  reduced  in  size.  This 
process  has  already  begun,  but  might  well  be  carried  farther.  Large 
committees  are  less  effective  than  small  committees,  and  they  consume 
the  time  of  an  unnecessary  number  of  University  teachers. 

The  subordinate  Boards  and  Committees  heretofore  established,  or  to 
be  established,  should  be  encouraged  to  take  final  addon  on  all  questions 
for  the  determination  of  which  sound  precedents  have  been  settled,  or 
which  can  be  acted  upon  under  standing  rules  of  the  Corporation  or  the 
Faculty.  They  should  be  advised  not  to  refer  to  the  Corporation  or  to 
the  Faculties  questions  which  involve  no  change  of  established  policy  or 
practice.  When  good  judgment  suggests  that  an  exception  be  made  to  a 
general  role  or  practice,  the  Board  or  Committee  concerned  should  be 
encouraged  to  make  the  exception  itself.  In  other  words,  administrative 
discretion  should  be  freely  used  by  trusted  officials  and  committees. 

In  conclusion,  the  majority  of  your  Committee  desire  to  express  the 
belief  that  the  organization  of  Harvard  University  is,  in  genera),  a  singu- 
larly fortunate  and  successful  one,  and  particularly  that  the  functions  of 
the  President,  as  they  have  been  developed  during  the  growth  of  the 
University  since  the  Civil  War,  are  of  high  value,  in  that  they  tend  to 
unify  the  University,  and  to  place  the  experience  of  each  Governing 
Board  and  every  Faculty  at  the  service  of  the  whole  institution.  The 
chief  innovation  in  the  administration  of  the  University  since  1890  is  tile 
growing  Influence  of  the  Divisions  and  Departments  in  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Sciences.  This  growth  is  wholesome,  and  should  be  encouraged, 
and  coordinated  with  the  functions  of  the  Corporation,  the  President,  and 
the  Faculty.  It  may  be  expected  that  the  Divisions  and  Departments  will 
ultimately  control  annual  appointments,  suggest  promotions  of  young 
teachers,  propose  extensions  of  instruction,  and  devise  and  urge  new 
expenditures  for  apparatus  and  equipment.  Their  action  will  need  to  be 
actively  supervised  by  the  President,  the  Deans,  and  the  Faculty's  Com- 
mittee on  Instruction,  The  functions  of  this  last  named  Committee  will 
probably  need  to  be  gradually  enlarged ;  indeed,  this  process  has  already 
begun. 
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It  will  be  observed  that  the  changes,  or  rather  improvements,  which 
your  Committee  suggest,  are  all  natural  outgrowths  of  present  practices, 
or  developments  of  measures  already  initiated. 

(Signed)  Charles  W.  Eliot, 
Henry  P.  Walcott, 
Francis  C.  Lowell, 
Louis  A.  Frothinoham. 

Deckmhkb  12,  1906. 

The  undersigned,  a  member  of  the  Committee,  is  unable  to  concur  in 
certain  of  the  conclusions  of  the  foregoing  Report ;  especially  in  the  state- 
ment contained  in  the  paragraph  beginning  "In  conclusion"  (p.  3).  He 
does  not  think,  however,  that  any  beneficial  results  would  follow  from  a 
more  detailed  statement  of  the  grounds  of  his  dissent  at  this  time.  He, 
therefore,  confines  himself  to  a  mere  intimation  that  in  his  judgment  far 
more  comprehensive  measures  of  reform  would  be  desirable  than  those 
indicated  above.  So  far  as  they  go,  however,  the  changes,  etc.,  proposed 
would  not  seem  to  be  in  themselves  open  to  objection.  To  them,  there- 
fore,   as   partial   remedies   applicable  to  existing  conditions,  he  gives 

(Signed)         Charles  F.  Adams. 
December  12,  1906. 

The  undersigned  feels  that  the  changes  recommended  in  the  majority 
report  are  probably  in  the  right  direction,  but  that  they  still  leave  the 
administrative  organization  of  the  University  in  a  cumbersome  and  some- 
what ineffective  condition. 

(Signed)         James  J.  Storrow. 
Januahv  9,  1907. 

TERMS  OF  THE  WILLIAM   BELDEN  NOBLE  LECTURES. 

The  William  Belden  Noble  Lectures  Fund,  amounting  on  July  31, 
1906, -to  $24,534.86,  shall  be  held  in  trust  by  the  President  and  Fellows 
of  Harvard  College  on  the  terms  and  for  the  uses  described  as  follows  i  — 

1.  The  foundation  having  been  established  in  memory  of  William 
Belden  Noble  shall  bear  bis  name  and  be  known  as  the  William  Belden 
Noble  Lectures. 

2.  The  appointment  of  Lecturers  upon  this  foundation  is  committed 
to  the  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College,  hereinafter  designated 
as  the  Corporation. 

3.  The  Lectures  shall  be  delivered  annually  at  such  time  and  place  as 
the  Corporation  shall  appoint.  But  It  is  the  desire  of  the  Founder  that 
the  time  be  the  season  of  Advent,  if  possible,  and.  that  the  Lectures  be 
closely  associated  with  the  Phillips  Brooks  House  and  be  given  there. 
Each  Lecturer  shall  have  ample  notice  of  his  appointment.  Each  course 
of  Lectures  shall  he  published  and  their  publication  shall  follow  as  soon 
as  possible  after  their  delivery.     The  income  of  the  fund  shall  be  devoted 
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to  these  two  ends,  —  (1)  the  payment  of  the  Lecturers,  and  (2)  the  secur- 
ing (lie  publication  ot  the  Lectures.  It  is  left  with  the  Corporation  to 
determine  the  number  of  the  Lectures,  to  fix  the  compensation  of  the 
Lecturer,  and  to  make  provision  (or  the  publication  of  the  Lectures. 
It  is,  however,  understood  that  beyond  securing  the  publication  of  the 
Lectures  —  in  form  as  stated  in  Section  7  —  all  the  income  of  the  fund 
shall  go  towards  the  payment  of  the  Lecturer. 

4.  The  object  of  the  Founder  of  the  Lectures  is  to  continue  the  mission 
of  her  husband,  whose  supreme  desire  was  to  extend  the  influence  of  Jesus 
as  "  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life,"  and  to  illustrate  and  enforce  the 
words  of  Jesus,  —  "  I  am  come  that  they  might  have  life  and  that  they 
might  have  it  more  abundantly.1'  The  Founder  has  in  view  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  personality  of  Jesus,  as  given  in  the  New  Testament,  or  un- 
folded in  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church,  or  illustrated  in  the  inward 
experience  of  His  followers,  or  as  the  inspiration  to  Christian  Missions  for 
the  conversion  of  the  world.  Both  the  Founder  and  he  in  whose  name  the 
Lectures  are  established  were  in  deep  sympathy  with  the  teaching  of  the 
late  Phillips  Brooks;  and  a  treatise  by  him  entitled  "The  Influence  of 
Jesus"  (E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co..  New  York,  1879),  and  these  among  his 
published  sermons :  ••  The  Light  of  the  World  "  (Sermons,  Vol.  V,  E.  P. 
Sutton  &  Co.,  New  York,  1892),  "  The  Leadership  of  Christ"  (Sermons, 
Vol.  VI).  and  "  The  Church  of  the  Living  God"  (Sermons,  Vol.  V,  1892); 
also  "  The  Message  of  Christ  to  the  Individual  Man,"  by  Alexander  V.  G. 
Allen,  being  the  first  Lecture  given  on  the  William  Belden  Noble  founda- 
tion In  the  Series  of  1898,  entitled  '  ■  The  Message  of  Christ  to  Manhood  " 
(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston,  1898),  will  serve  to  guide  the  Lecturers 
in  interpreting  the  spirit  of  this  foundation.  It  is  the  desire  of  the  Founder 
that  the  Lecturer  for  each  year  shall  be  himself  animated  by  the  further 
motive  which  inspires  this  foundation, — the  hope  of  arousing  in  young 
men,  and  primarily  in  the  students  of  Harvard  University,  the  joy  of  ser- 
vice for  Christ  and  humanity,  especially  in  the  ministry  of  the  Christian 
Church.  The  scope  of  the  Lectures  is  believed  to  be  as  wide  as  the  - 
highest  interests  of  humanity.  With  this  end  in  view —  the  perfection 
of  the  spiritual  man,  and  the  consecration,  by  the  spirit  of  Jesus,  of  every 
department  of  human  character,  thought,  or  activity,  the  Lecturer  will 
choose  his  subject.  A  copy  of  the  terms  of  this  foundation  shall  be  sent 
to  the  Lecturer  for  each  year  with  the  notice  of  his  appointment. 

5.  In  order  to  manifest  and  promote  the  purpose  of  the  Lectures,  It  is 
suggested  that  they  be  preceded  and  followed  by  prayer ;  but  this  sug- 
gestion is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Lecturer. 

6.  If,  for  unavoidable  reasons,  there  is  failure  in  any  year  to  secure  a 
Lecturer,  or  the  Lecturer  should  be  unable  to  fulfil  his  appointment,  or  it 
should  be  deemed  wise  in  the  judgment  of  the  Corporation  in  any  year  to 
-omit  the  delivery  of  the  Lectures,  the  income  of  the  fund  for  said  year  shall 
be  added  to  the  fond.  Should  the  fund  be  thus  augmented  in  the  course 
■of  time  to  $30,000,  it  is  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  Corporation  to  deter- 
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mine  whether  there  shall  be  any  farther  increase  of  the  fund.  If,  after  the 
fund  has  reached  the  sum  of  $30,000,  it  should  be-  decided  not  to  add  the 
income  to  it  of  any  year  thereafter  in  which,  for  wise  or  necessary  reasons 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Corporation,  the  Lectures  are  omitted,  the  income 
of  said  year  is  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Corporation  to  be  used  by  them 
for  any  purpose  connected  with  the  religious  welfare  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, and  whenever  possible  in  the  name  and  to  the  honor  of  William 
Belden  Noble.  But  this  provision,  which  recognizes  the  possibility  of 
omission  or  failure  to  secure  the  delivery  of  the  Lectures  in  any  year,  is 
not  designed  to  negative  or  qualify  the  provision  which  calls  for  the  «nin«.l 
delivery  of  the  Lectures,  the  securing  of  which  the  Founder  trusts  to  the 
most  earnest  efforts  of  the  Corporation. 

7.  Each  printed  copy  of  the  Lectures  in  each  and  every  year  shall  con- 
tain a  prefatory  statement  of  the  origin  of  this  foundation  and  its  purpose 
in  the  mind  of  the  Founder  as  given  above  in  Section  4,  the  said  statement 
to  be  in  form  and  substance  satisfactory  to  the  Corporation.  The  title-page 
and  the  outer  cover  of  each  printed  copy  shall  bear  the  name  of  the  founda- 
tion as  well  as  the  special  title  for  the  year,  the  date  of  delivery,  and  the 
Lecturer's  name.  The  form,  size,  and  binding  of  the  printed  Lectures 
shall,  so  far  as  possible,  be  uniform  from  year  to  year. 

8.  The  copyright  of  each  volume  or  series  of  the  Lectures  may  be  taken 
out  in  the  name  of  the  author,  and  he  shall  then  be  entitled  to  any  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sale  of  his  work,  in  addition  to  receiving  the  income  of 
the  fund. 

9.  The  Lecturer  for  each  year  shall  be  informed  that,  unless  for  some 
special  reason  to  the  contrary,  due  to  exceptional  circumstances  and  satis- 
factory to  the  Corporation,  his  Lecture  or  Lectures  shall  be  from  his 
original  intellectual  material,  not  used  before  and  not  to  be  used  or  in- 
corporated into  other  works  of  his  except  by  express  permission  of  the 
Corporation,  such  courtesy  to  be  acknowledged  in  the  re-publication. 

10.  In  selecting  the  Lecturer  for  each  year  the  Corporation  shall  give 
careful  consideration  to  any  suggestions  regarding  the  selection  that  they 
may  receive  from  persons  engaged  in  the  religious  activities  of  Harvard 
University,  from  the  Dean  of  the  Episcopal  Theological  School  in  Cam- 
bridge, from  the  Founder  during  her  life,  or  from  the  Trustees  who  have 
hitherto  held  the  power  of  appointing  the  Lecturers  on  this  foundation, 
during  their  lives. 

11.  It  is  the  desire  of  the  Founder,  in  order  that  students  may  feel  a 
direct  responsibility  for  the  successful  delivery  of  the  Lectures,  that  the 
Corporation  should  endeavor  to  enlist  each  year  in  the  local  arrangement 
the  services  of  the  religious  societies  grouped  in  Phillips  Brooks  House  or 
of  a  few  influential  undergraduates.  The  Founder  also  desires  that  the 
President  of  the  University  should  introduce  the  Lecturer  at  the  open- 
ing Lecture  of  each  course ;  or,  if  the  President  should  be  unable  to 
perform  this  service,  that  he  should  delegate  it  to  another  officer  of  the 
University. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  FOR  APPOINTMENTS. 

To  the  President  of  the  UmvRRfliTY:  — 

Sir,  —  I  have  the  honor  of  presenting  a  report  of  Hie  work  of  the 
Appointments  Office  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1907. 

The  total  number  of  men  registered  with  the  Office  on  September  30, 
1907,  was  3,993  as  against  3,336  at  the  same  date  in  1906,  — an  increase 
of  655.  During  the  year  1906-07,  as  formerly,  the  demand  on  the  Uni- 
versity for  teachers  has  exceeded  that  for  men  to  fill  business  or  technical 
positions. 

The  following  table  shows,  as  reported  to  the  Office,  the  number  of 
calls  for  teachers  from  schools,  colleges  or  universities,  and  for  men  to 
take  positions  in  business  houses :  — 

Calls  for  Teachers :  — 

Direct,  from  Schools,  Colleges,  and  Universities 6SS 

Indirect,  through  Teachers' Agencies 139      787 

Calls  from  ButlneM  Houses :  — 

Direct 3*6 

Indirect,  through  Agencies 6      K52 

Total  calls  to  nil  Permanent  Positions 1019 

The  following  tables  show  the  number  of  permanent  positions  filled. 
The  total  is  699 :  — 

Pkbhahkut  T Sachiko  Positions. 
Universitiei  or  Colleges :  — 

Harvard  University 170 

Other  Universities  and  Colleges :  — 

Regular  Teachers 80 

Substitute  Teachers _9      363 

Technical  Schools :  — 

Harvard  University 74 

Other  Technical  Schools _B         79 

Normal  Schools 4 

Naval  Academies 2 

Military  Academy 1 

Government  School 1 

Public  High  Schools 17 

Private  School*,  Endowed  Schools,  Academies,  Seminaries ;  — 

Regular  Teachers 46 

Substitute  Teacher 1         46 

Tutors  or  Companions  (one  year) 11 

Private  Assistants  to  Professor 3 

Total 415 
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Adhdtutkatite  Positions   (Educational). 

Preiident  of  Normal  School 1 

Superintendents  of  Schools 8 

Assistant  Superintendent  of  School* 1 

Head-masters  or  Principals 7 

Sub-master 1 

Total 18 

College  Positions  (Not  Teaching). 

Auditor,  Randall  Ball  Association 

Clerk  for  College  Office 

Laboratory  Assistant 

Library  Attendant 

Proctors  (College  rooms) 66 

Research  Assistant 

,  Secretary 

Assistant  Secretary 

Director,  Research  School  for  Social  Workers 

Total 

I'EKMAJiENT    BUSINESS    POSITIONS. 

Art  Company 1      Newspaper  Reporters 5 

Banking  Houses 8       Publishing  Houses 8 

Brokerage  Firms 3       Real  Estate 2 

Bureau  of  Corporations 3      Secretaries 6 

Land  Company 1      Telephone  Companies 9 

Law  Offices 6       Wholesale  Dealers 1 

Manufacturing  Concerns 12         Total 62 

Permanent  Bcbvnesb  Positions  (Technical). 

Architects      8 

Chemists 9 

Engineers 

Civil 2 

Rlectrical IS 

Mechanical 6 

Mining _8        82 

Foreslvrs 10 

Pathologist 1 

Total 45 
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The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  temporary  positions  filled,  - 
1,452  in  all :  — 

Tbkpobakt  Work. 


Administrative 8 

Athletic  Coaches 8 

Attendant* 5 

Boatman 1 

Bookkeepers * 

Canvaeacia 16 

Caretakers  of  Houses 8 

Chauffeur 1 

Choremen 89 

Clerks  171 

Clock  Repairer 1 

Collectors 9 

Companions 5 

Computer* 8 

Correctors    {Examination    Books, 

Themes) 7 

Dramatic   Club   (Chair   Movers, 

Scene  Shifters,  etc.) IB 

Draughtsmen 14 

Expressmen -  2 

Farm  Hands 8 

Foresters 8 

Furnace  Tenders 9 

Gardeners 4 

Geology  Assistant 1 

Geology  Expert 1 

Guides 46 

Hotel  Help 6 

Janitors S 

Lecturer* 2 

Legal  Assistant 1 

Library  (Cataloguing) 2 

Literary  Work 2 

Marketman      1 

Messengers  (Errands) 13 

Meter  Headers 48 

Monitors 17 

Museum  (Cleaning  Specimens)  .  .  S 


Newspaper  Correspondents    .    .   . 

Night  School  Teachers 

Painter 

Photographer 

Policeman 

Printer 

Proctors 

Proofreaders 

Railroad  (Motormen  and  Conduc- 


rs) 


Readers S 

Research  Workers 2 

Rooms  for  Services 4 

Secretaries 8 

Settlement  Workers 9 

Snow  Shovellers 6 

Solicitors 16 

Statisticians 99 

Stenographers 85 

Store  Clerk 42 

Substitutes  for  Schools 5 

Summer  Camps  (Councillors,  Di- 
rectors, Tutors)    4 

Summer  School  Teachers  ....  7 

Supervisors  of  Study  .   ..*...  68 

Surveyors S 

Teaching  Assistants  (College  or 

Institute) 5 

Ticket  Takers 282 

Timekeeper 1 

Translators 8 

Tutors  and  Companions 46 

Tutors  (Special  Subjects)  ....  189 

Typewriters 20 

Usher 1 

Waiters 8 

Total 1468 

Total   permanent  and  temporary 
positions 2061 


The  table  on  pages  346,  847  seta  forth  the  geographical  distribution  of 
the  permanent  teaching,  educational,  and  business  positions  filled. 
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The  following  tablo  shows  the  demands  o 
University  for  teachers  in  single  subjects :  — 
Semitic 1       Agriculture    . 


various  Departments  of  the 


Greek 
English 


Botany 4 

Zoology      S 

Biology S 


Public  Speaking S      Otology     7 


French 
German  .  . 
History  .  . 
Government 
Economics  . 
Law  .... 


Geography 

Anthropology S 

Anatomy 7 

Physiology 4 

Bacteriology 6 

Pathology 6 

Philosophy 14       Hygiene 2 


Psychology      4 

Social  Ethics 
Education  .  . 
Fine  Arts 


Me<t.ci 


18 


Landscape  Architecture 8      Surgery 


Pharmacology 1 

Pediatrics S 

Orthopedics S 


Architecture    . 
Drawing  , 
Mask-    . 


Mathematics 16       Neurology 


Obstetrics 8 

Gynaecology 8 

Syphilis 


Astronomy 

Physics 9 

Chemistry 88 

Engineering 6 

Mechanics 1 

Hydraulics S 

Forestry 1 

The  following  table  shows  the  number 
bined  subjects  i  — 

Latin  and  Greek 

Latin,  Greek,  German,  and  French 

Latin  and  Mathemstics 

Latin  and  English 

English  and  Athletics 

English  and  German 

English,  History,  Geography,  and 


Ophthalmology 8 

Laryngology 8 

Mental  Diseases X 

Athletics 1 

Gymnastics 8 

Total 880 


i  supplied  to  teach  corn- 


English  and  History 3      Shopwork  . 


Mathematics  and  Science   ....  8 

Mathematics  and  Surveying  ...  1 

Physics  and  Chemistry S 

Physic*,  Chemistry,  French,  and 

German 1 

Physics,   Chemistry,   and   general 

tutoring y    •   •  * 

Physics  and  general  tutoring  ...  1 


French  and  German 3 

French,  German,  and  Latin  ....  1 

French  and  Italian 1 

French  and  Spanish 5 

Romance  Languages      13 

German  and  Mathematics     ....  1 

German,  Mathematics,  and  French  .  1 

German  and  Latin 1 

History  and  Pedagogy 1 

History,  Geography, and  Gymnastics  1 


Applied  Mechanics  and  Hydraulics  1 

Physiography  and  Meteorology     .  1 

Mining  and  Metallurgy 8 

Mineralogy  and  Petrography  .  .  1 
Anatomy,    Laryngology,    and 

Otology 1 

Histology  and  Embryology    ...  S 

Pathology  and  Neurology  ....  1 

General  Teachers 8 

Total 7S 
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The  salaries  of  598  oat  of  the  599  permanent  positions  filled  amount  to 
$449,699.00;   divided  as  follows :  — 

Number 
Salarici.        ofPodUom. 
Universities,  College*,  Technical  and  Normal  Schoola   .  $812,662.00        338 

Secondary  Schoola 106,876.00  79 

Tutoring 21,075.00  11 

Business 108,787.00         170 

Total $149,699.00        598 

No  report  has  been  received  from  one  man ;  his  salary  may  be  esti- 
mated at  |520. 

The  above  tables  show  the  number  of  positions  filled  by  the  Appoint- 
ments Office  in  cooperation  with  the  various  Departments  of  the  Univer- 
sity. The  increase  of  522  over  last  year  is  to  be  explained,  as  in  former 
years,  partly  by  the  natural  growth  of  the  Office,  bnt  still  more  by  the 
closer  cooperation  existing  between  it  and  the  various  Departments,  and 
also  by  the  advertising  of  the  Office  through  the  branch  opened  on  May 
let,  at  50  State  Street,  Boston,  in  connection  with  the  Office  of  The  Harvard 
Alumni  Association.  To  this  office  have  been  removed  the  blanks  of  men 
desiring  business  or  technical  positions ;  and  employers,  consequently, 
have  found  it  convenient  to  consult  the  records  there.  Large  as  is  the 
total  number  of  positions  filled,  yet  it  falls  far  short  of  including  all  the 
positions  secured  through  the  influence  or  recommendation  of  the  various 
Departments  of  the  University.  It  will  be  noticed  that,  although  a  large 
number  of  students  annually  secure  positions  through  the  influence  of  the 
Law  and  Medical  Faculties,  yet  they  are  not  included  in  the  above  figures. 
Furthermore,  many  temporary  jobs  are  constantly  being  filled,  no  report 
of  which  ever  reaches  the  Office.  It  is  hoped  that  another  year  the  posi- 
tions obtained  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Professors  of  Law  and  Medi- 
cine and  more  of  the  odd  jobs  just  mentioned  may  be  reported  to  the 
Appointments  Office. 

Satisfactory  as  the  general  results  may  be,  there  is,  as  was  pointed  out 
last  year,  still  much  to  be  done  in  spreading  the  reputation  of  the  Office 
among  people  both  in  Cambridge  and  Boston  and  throughout  the  country 
at  large. 

E.  H.  WELLS, 
Secretary  for  Appointment*. 

REPORT  OF  THE  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE   COMMITTEE   ON 
ADMISSION. 
To  the  President  of  the  UNrVEHSixr:  — 

Sis,  —  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you  a  report  of  the  work  of  the 
Committee  on  Admission. 

During  the  past  year,  the  Committee  have  received  and  acted  upon  one 
thousand  and  seventy  applications  for  admission  to  Harvard,  and  one 
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hundred  and  twenty-seven  applications  for  admission  to  Radcliffe.  I  beg 
leave  to  present  a  summary  of  the  action  of  the  Committee  upon  the 
applications  for  admission  to  Harvard,  together  with  statistics  based  upon 
the  admission  examinations  of  1907,  and  an  account  of  some  of  the  results 
of  our  present  system  of  admission  by  examination. 

Applications  fob  Admission  Br  Examination. 

A.B.  83.  Total. 

Admitted  without  conditions      349  IS  26* 

Admitted  with  conditions 260  70  330 

Total  nnmber  admitted  Freshmen 509  85  594 

Admitted  provisionally  as  Special  Students 23  18  40 

Refused  admission 66  47  118 

Candidate!  in  June  who  did  not  reappear  in  September  34  17  SI 

Total  number 681  167  788 

Applications   for    Admission    without    Examination    from  Otheb 
Colleges  and  Scientific  Schools. 

Admitted  provisionally  as  Special  Students,  with  promise  of  re-rat- 
ing In  accordance  with  record  of  first  year  in  Harvard  ....  6S 

Admitted  as  Freshmen 10 

"         "  Sophomores 81 

"         "  Juniors 24 

"        "  Seniors 4 

Advised  to  enter  Graduate  School 11 

Refused  admission 14 

Applications  for  Admission  as  Special  Students  without 
Examination. 

Admitted 78 

Refused  admission 38 

Total  nnmber  of  cases  considered 1070 

Statistics  based  upon  the  Admission  Examinations  of  1S07. 

Preliminary  Examinations. 
In  addition  to  the  seven  hundred  and  ninety-eight  Final  Candidates 
noted  in  the  figures  given  above,  examinations  were  taken  by  nine  hun- 
dred and  twenty-eight  young  men  who  desire  to  divide  their  examinations 
among  several  examination  periods.  These  young  men  registered  as 
follows :  — 

s  for  the  degree  of  A.R 798 


Last  year,  the  total  number  of  men  taking  Preliminary  Examinations 
was  eight  hundred  and  forty-three. 
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Classification  of  Candidates  for  Admission,  both  Pinal  and 
Preliminary,  according  to  Residence. 


(For  purposes  of 
Nohti!  Atlantic  Ditisio 

New  Hampehh 
Vermont  .  . 
Massachusetts 
Rhode  Island 
Connecticut  . 
New  York  . 
New  Jersey  , 
Pennsylvania 

South  Atlabtio  Division 

Delaware 

Maryland  .  .  .  .   . 
District  of  Columbia 

West  Virginia  .   .    . 
Georgia 


Utah   .   .    . 

Washington 
Oregon  .  ■ 
California  . 
Wyoming   . 


North  Centra:.  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 


Wis. 
Minnesota  . 


-eaponding  figures  for  1M6  ars  g 

NOBTH  CSNTBAL  DIVISION: 

Missouri 

North  Dakota  .... 
South  Dakota  .... 
Nebraska 


South  Czktral  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi     .... 

Louisiana 

Tcias 

Arkansas        .... 
Oklahoma 


Canada 
Cuba  . 

England 
Germany 

Ireland 

Italy    . 

Mexico 

Russia. 


[■OR IES  AND  Dipendinciis  : 


Home  Unknown: 


From  these  tables,  It  appears  that  the  chief  gain  this  ye: 

chuwrttS. 
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Classification  op  Final  Candidates  for  Admission  by  Examination 
in  1906  and  1907,  according  to  the  Schools  they  attended. 

1MB.  1907. 

Number  of  Public  Schools 117  125 

"         "  Private     "       67         6S 

"         "  Endowed  "       JJ6         86 

Total 220        228 

Candidates  from  Public  Schools 337        846 

"  "      Private       "  25*         254 

"  "    Endowed  "         214        198 

Total 805         798 

Percentage  of  Candidates  from  Various  Kinds  of  Schools :  — 

Public 41,8      48.8 

Private 81.6       81.8 

Endowed 26.5      24.3 

Among  these  schools,  only  one  hundred  and  twelve  were  represented  in 
the  final  examinations  of  both  1906  and  1907.  This  year,  there  were 
candidates  from  one  hundred  and  eleven  schools  which  sent  no  candidates 
in  1906.  The  College  draws  from  a  large  number  of  schools  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  admitted  each  year;  bnt  our  connection  with  the 
majority  of  them  is  only  iatermittent.  The  schools  from  which  we  receive 
students  every  year  number  less  than  forty. 

The  encouraging  fact  that  appears  in  the  tables  above  is  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  candidates  applying  for  admission  from  public  schools. 
This  is  probably  the  result  of  the  establishment  of  the  degree  of  S.B.  in 
Harvard  College,  and  the  consequent  recognition  of  a  number  of  new 
subjects  taught  in  high  schools.  Previously  to  1906,  when  young  men 
were  first  admitted  to  Harvard  College  as  candidates  for  the  degree  of 
S.B.,  the  percentage  of  candidates  from  high  schools  had  dropped  steadily 
for  several  years.  Both  last  year  and  this  year,  there  is  an  increase 
which  may  grow  much  larger  if  we  adopt  the  still  more  liberal  policy  of 
recognizing  as  admission  subjects  for  the  degree  of  A.B.  several  subjects 
which  are  now  recognized  only  for  the  degree  of  S.B.  We  have  on  our 
admission  list  Botany,  Zoology,  Civil  Government,  Economics,  and  Free- 
hand Drawing,  —  all  of  which  we  recognize  in  College  as  suitable  sub- 
jects for  the  degree  of  A.B.,  but  have  not  recognized  thus  far  as  subjects 
for  admission  except  for  candidates  for  the  degree  of  S.B.  Our  incon- 
sistent treatment  of  these  subjects  is  bewildering  to  headmasters  of 
schools,  who  cannot  understand  why  two  boys  whose  preparation,  for 
college  has  been  identical  except  that  one  has  chosen  Physiography  and 
Anatomy  and  the  other  Botany  and  Zoology  should  be  distinguished  from 
one  another  at  entrance.  Moreover,  though  we  refuse  to  recognize 
Botany  and  Zoology  as  parts  of  the  admission  record  of  a  candidate  for 
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the  degree  of  A.B.,  we  admit  boys  with  conditions,  and  allow  them  to 
remove  conditions  by  courses  in  Botany  and  Zoology.  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  teachers  of  Botany  and  Zoology  are  bewildered  by 
practices  so  inconsistent.  It  seems  plain,  however,  that  the  steps  we 
have  taken,  though  they  leave  our  relations  with  the  schools  still  unsatis- 
factory, have  improved  those  relations. 

Examinations  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board.  —  The  ex- 
periment of  accepting  the  examinations  of  the  College  Entrance  Examina- 
tion Board  in  place  of  our  own  continues  to  be  successful  by  providing  a 
means  of  accesi  from  places  which  we  can  hope  to  reach  in  no  other  way. 
This  year,  the  number  taking  Board  examinations  more  than  doubled. 
The  figures  for  this  year  and  last,  the  only  years  in  which  we  have  had  a 
practical  working  arrangement  with  the  Board,  are  as  follows :  — 

iM8.  leoi. 

Preliminary  Candidate! 66  14a 

Final  Candidate* _8S  101 

Total 89  2*3 

By  means  of  these  Board  examinations,  we  have  added  twenty-one 
entirely  new  schools  to  our  list,  nineteen  of  which  are  outside  of  New 
England.  If  the  rate  of  increase  this  year  is  maintained,  as  we  have 
every  reason  to  hope,  these  examinations  will  be  a  means  of  extending 
the  influence  of  the  University  to  a  very  considerable  extent. 

la  one  respect,  our  administration  of  Board  examinations  probably 
needs  correction.  Thus  far,  we  have  allowed  entire  freedom  in  the  tak- 
ing of  Board  examinations.  As  a  consequence,  young  men  who  taste  the 
luxury  of  hard  work  only  when  threatened  with  the  loss  of  some  pleasure 
have  taken  both  Harvard  and  Board  examinations,  hoping  to  secure 
insurance  against  failure.  As  we  re-read  the  Board  books,  our  examiners 
are  thus  compelled  to  read  two  examination  papers  for  one  man  ;  and  our 
office  records  are  unnecessarily  complicated.  By  permitting  this  com- 
bination in  examinations,  we  also  put  more  emphasis  upon  them  than 
they  deserve.  To  correct  these  defects,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  refose  to 
recognize  at  any  one  examination  period  Harvard  and  Board  examinations 
in  the  same  subjects. 

This  practice  of  taking  both  Harvard  and  Board  examinations  has  been 
useful,  however,  by  illustrating  in  striking  ways  weak  points  in  our 
system  of  admission.  The  double  examinations  mentioned  above  showed 
very  clearly  how  uncertain  examination  records  are  as  measures  of 
ability  to  do  College  work.  I  give  below  the  results  of  these  double 
examinations  in  some  of  the  subjects.  These  examinations  were  taken  in 
successive  weeks.  The  first  grade  in  each  case  is  that  given  on  the  Board 
examination. 
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F  C 

F  D 

B  C 

F  C 


TABLE  II. 
The  candidates  represented  in  this  table  failed  In  the  Harvard  examination 
bat  were  paused  by  both  Harvard  and  Board  readers  in  the  same  subjects 
at  the  Board  examinations.  The  first  grade  in  each  instance  is  that  given 
by  the  Board  readers ;  the  second,  the  grade  given  by  the  Harvard  readers 
on  the  same  book. 


The  candidates  represented 


examinations  with 
mark  in  each  instance  is  that  gi' 
Qflnnan.         French. 


in  this   table   pasted  both  Board  and  Harvard 

what  marked  differences  in   grades.     The  first 

by  the  Board  examiners. 


History.        Algehn.         (Joomtlry. 

B  D 
DA  .  . 

BD  .  . 

C  A 
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The  tables  which  have  been  made  of  these  records  show  clearly  one 
of  the  weaknesses  of  oar  system  of  determining  admission.  Each 
June  and  September,  the  Committee  on  Admission  are  confronted  with 
a  great  mass  of  records  which  they  know  to  be  very  uncertain  evidence 
with  respect  to  fitness  for  admission,  however  good  it  may  be  with 
respect  to  training  in  specific  subjects.  They  have  tried  to  provide  a 
corrective  for  the  uncertainty  of  examination  records  by  calling  for  full 
Information  in  regard  to  school  records  ;  and  their  efforts  in  this  direction 
have  been  rewarded  with  considerable  success.  But  a  means  of  correcting 
defects  as  they  arise  is  not  a  cure  for  an  evil  that  is  a  part  of  a  system, 
and  which  has  endless  powers  of  reproduction. 

Final  Candidates  for  Admission  who  took  more  than  Che  Required  Num- 
ber of  Examinations.  —  The  records  of  candidates  who  took  more  than  the 
required  number  of  examinations  are  especially  interesting,  in  view  of 
the  contention  made  by  some  headmasters  that  colleges  in  general  require 
more  work  for  admission  than  can  be  done  well,  and  that  Harvard  is  the 
chief  offender  in  this  respect.  Out  of  the  seven  hundred  and  ninety-eight 
Final  Candidates,  two  hundred  and  three  took  examinations  in  more  than 
the  required  number  of  subjects.  The  amount  of  extra  work  offered  by 
individuals  varied  from  one  admission  subject  counting  one  point  to 
English  A  and  admission  subjects  counting  seven  points.  These  young 
men  represented  seventy-nine  schools  in  all,  divided  as  follows :  — 

Public  Schools 10 

Private      "       S3 

Endowed  "       16 

Total 79 

The  records  of  these  young  men  were  generally  good,  as  is  indicated 
by  the  following  table  showing  the  number  of  honor  grades  (A  or  B)  that 
they  received :  — 

One.  Two.  Three.  Four.  Fire.  Six.  Seven.  Eight.  Nine.  Ten.  Eleven.  None.  Total. 
43  tl  81  S3  11  6  1  8  1  3  1  85  208 
The  difficulties  of  which  the  schools  complain  are  not  caused  by  the 
amount  of  work  asked  for,  but  by  the  ill-adjustment  of  college  tests  to 
school  programmes. 

The  facts  given  above  show  that  if  a  young  man  has  the  will  to  work 
he  can  do  more  Quo  the  College  asks  for,  and  do  it  well ;  but  it  is  also 
true  that  our  regulations  have  permitted  him  to  do  it  badly  with  no  loss 
of  credit.  During  the  last  year,  the  Faculty,  on  recommendation  of  the 
Committee,  established  the  following  rule  i  — 

No  extra  admission  subject  will  be  counted  as  a  course  or  half-course  towards 
a  degree  unless  offered  in  advance  ss  the  equivalent  of  a  College  course, 
Mid  unleas  the  examination  book  has  been  read  with  that  end  in  view,  and 
marked  not  lower  than  C. 
This  rule  was  intended  to  correct  a  very  obvious  defect  in  our  regula- 
tions for  admission  examinations  arising  from  our  practice  of  allowing 
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candidates  to  anticipate,  by  means  of  admission  examinations,  work  which 
counts  towards  a  degree.  The  following  example  of  the  working  of  our 
admission  examinations  will  show  why  the  Committee  were  induced  to 
recommend  the  rule  given  above.  In  1906,  a  certain  young  man  was 
admitted  without  conditions,  and  with  one  extra  subject  passed  with 
grade  D.  His  record  contained  only  three  grades  above  C ;  and  one  of 
these  grades  was  attained  only  at  the  third  trial.  Instead  of  entering 
College,  this  young  man  returned  to  school,  where  it  subsequently  appears 
he  spent,  so  far  as  College  work  goes,  an  unprofitable  year.  Last  June 
and  last  September,  he  presented  himself  again  for  examination  in  extra 
admission  subjects,  with  the  following  results :  — 

June,  1»07.  September,  1907. 

Engliih.4 E  EngliihJ B 

Elementary  Greek D-  Logarithm! D 

"  Physics D 

Solid  Geometry D 

Logarithm* E 

Under  the  rules,  this  young  man  can  receive  sufficient  credit  to  enable 
him  to  register,  if  he  so  desires,  as  a  Sophomore ;  that  is,  onr  regulations 
assign  more  credit  for  work  done  In  a  preparatory  school  — work,  more- 
over, that  was  very  imperfectly  tested — than  would  be  given  for  work  of 
a  higher  grade  done  in  Harvard  College,  and  completed  with  higher  - 
grades.  This  young  man  can  graduate  by  doing  only  twelve  courses, 
with  grades  above  D  in  eight.  It  should  be  observed  that  he  receives  for 
a  single  two-hour  examination  passed  with  the  grade  of  D —  an  amount 
of  credit  equivalent  to  two  College  courses  In  which  sixteen  hours  of 
examinations  are  required,  to  say  nothing  of  less  formal  teats  under 
onr  own  instructors.  The  rule  given  above,  therefore,  was  aimed  at 
a  very  obvious  defect;  but  it  is  itself  defective  in  that  It  does  not 
go  far  enough.  Thoroughly  to  correct  the  defects  in  our  regulations 
governing  the  anticipation  of  College  work,  we  should  separate  examina- 
tions for  such  a  purpose  from  our  admission  examinations,  which  should 
be  used  for  admission  only.  By  using  admission  examinations  for  pur- 
poses other  than  to  determine  fitness  for  admission,  we  inevitably  lower 
the  standard  of  our  own  degrees. 

Aoes  ov  Candidates  Admitted  bt  Examination. 
The  ages  of  men  admitted  by  examination  last  June  and  September 
were  as  follows :  — 

Number  of  Men. 


Km 

nber  of  Men. 

16-17  .   . 

.       60 

31  SS 

17-18  .   . 

.     181 

as-sa  
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The  avenge  age  of  these  men  is  eighteen  years,  four  and  four-fifths 
months.  Two  years  ago,  when  the  average  age  of  the  Freshman  Class 
was  computed,  it  appeared  to  be  eighteen  years,  nine  and  four-fifths 
months.  The  bases  of  these  figures  are  not  quite  the  same  ;  bat  it  would 
seem  as  if  there  is  some  slight  ground  for  hope  that  the  average  age  at 
admission  is  being  gradually  lowered. 

The  next  tables  give  the  percentages  of  failure  in  the  subjects  in  which 
admission  examinations  are  held :  — 


English 48.5 

Greek 6.8 

Latin 33.2 

German 32.4 

French 84.7 

History 17.0 

Algebra 18.0 

Plane  Geometry     ....  K>.S 

Geometry 28.8 

Physics 34.3 

Chemistry 88.9 

Geography 50.0 

Physiography 100.0 

Anatomy 60.0 

Harmony.  .  -. 0.0 

Botany 50.0 

Zoology 0.0 

CiTil  Government  ....  100.0 

Economics 100.0 

Architectural  Drawing  .   .  0.0 

Freehand 28.5 

Projection* 28.5 

Blacksmitbint; 12.5 

Chipping 0.0 

Machine  Work 0.0 

Woodworking 46.1 

Adnaeed. 

English  .4 50.0 

Greek 0.0 

Latin 81.4 

German 82.6 

French 88.2 

History 75.0 

Algebra 60.0 

Solid  Geometry 47.8 

Logarithms 38. 3 

Astronomy 0.0 

Meteorology        11.1 

Physics 60.0 

Counterpoint 0.0 


41.5 

86.9 

19.0 

14.3 

26.2 

70.9 

35.6 

60.0 

41.0 

61.8 

23.6 

26.8 

22.0 

29 .9 

25.3 

40.6 

14.4 

41.6 

24.5 

25.8 

81.0 

82.2 

88.8 

66.6 

85.0 

75.0 

78.8 

88.8 

41.6 

50.0 

25.0 

100.0 

9.6 

0.0 

62.9 

56.2 

66.6 

71.4 

100.0 

100.0 

40.9 

88.8 

40.0 

28.5 

85.2 

0.0 

21.0 

20.0 

29.4 

0.0 

63.6 

14.2 

50.0 

69.2 

10.0 

81.2 

46.7 

68.4 

88.1 

51.6 

52.7 

70.8 

45.7 

62.2 

51.1 

42.2 

44.G 

48.7 

47.8 

51.2 

67.1 

0.0 

24.1 

100.0 

80.0 

100.0 

0.0 

100.0 
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The  percentages  of  failure,  especially  in  the  prescribed  subjects,  are 
high.  Many  failures  are  to  be  expected  in  those  subjects  which  are  taken 
by  few  candidates,  but  that  over  forty  per  cent,  should  fail  in  English 
indicates  very  decided  defects  somewhere,  either  in  the  schools  or  in 
the  relations  between  schools  and  the  College. 

The  next  table  shows,  in  order  of  the  number  of  choices,  the  offerings 
of  advanced  subjects  in  the  June  examinations :  — 


History 

.   .      426 

Algebra  

.   .      2*9 

Meteorology 

.   .      199 

Astronomy 

Physics  .-••••.. 

Solid  Geometry    .   . 

.   .      155 

Counterpoint 

There  Is  some  slight  indication  that  the  modern  languages  are  super- 
seding the  ancient  languages  in  the  schools,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
influence  of  the  College  is  exerted  in  favor  of  the  ancient  languages. 

The  most  significant  tables  are  those  which  follow,  showing  what  pro- 
portion of  the  candidates  admitted  failed  in  each  prescribed  study  and  in 
elective  studies. 

The  first  table  divides  admitted  men  according  to  the  degrees  for  which 
they  are  candidates,  and  shows  what  proportion  of  them  were  admitted 
with  conditions  in  prescribed  subjects. 


English 

Greek  or  Latin    .  .  , 

German  or  Trench   .    . 

History      

Algebra 

Plane  Geometry   .   .    . 


i.6  per  a 


English  ........  3.6  p 

German  or  French  .   .  38.9   ' 

German  and  French   .  4.8  ' 

History 6.0  ' 

Algebra 0.0  • 

Plane  Geometry   ...  4.8    ' 

Science 11.9   "      "             Solid  Geometry    .   .   .  86.1   ' 

Science 8.4   ' 

The  following  table  shows  the  extent  to  which  men  were  admitted 

oonditioned'in  elective  subjects :  — 


One  point . 
Two  points 
Three     " 
Four     " 
Five       » 


Cu.dl.UIn  for  A.B. 

Three 

'       18.6 

Foot 

'       19.5 

Five 

'       8.1 

Six 

'      1.9 

Seven 

Eight 

' 8 

1.3   ' 


These  tables  show  the  very  considerable  extent  to  which  secondary 
school  work  is  mixed  with  College  work.  This  year  about  fifty-five  per 
cent,  of  those  admitted  to  the  Freshman  Class  were  admitted  with  condi- 
tions. This  seems  a  very  large  percentage;  but  it  is  much  lower  than  it 
has  ever  been  before.     Last  year,  the  percentage  of  Freshmen  admitted 
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with  conditions  was  sixty-eight.  For  the  years  preceding  1906,  no 
accurate  figures  are  obtainable  because  admission  was  then  in  the  hands 
of  several  committees,  who  did  not  keep  records  in  such  a  way  as  to 
enable  ns  to  obtain  accurate  figures.  So  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  how- 
ever, the  percentage  of  men  admitted  with  conditions  for  the  foor  years 
preceding  1906  was  between  seventy  and  eighty.  The  increase  in  the 
number  of  men  admitted  without  conditions  this  year  is  doe  to  recent 
changes  made  in  the  roles  governing  admission,  roles  which  formerly 
actually  compelled  men  to  enter  with  conditions. 

The  first  of  the  two  tables  given  above  deserves  especial  attention 
because  it  exhibits  the  extent  to  which  our  present  methods  of  admission 
interfere  with  College  work.  The  young  men  represented  in  this  table 
must  do  one  of  two  things,  either  they  must  continue  the  school  subject 
in  which  they  are  conditioned  by  the  side  of  their  College  work,  and  nin 
for  luck  at  some  subsequent  examination,  or  they  must  take  a  College 
course  in  the  subject  in  which  they  are  conditioned.  Both  of  these  methods 
injure  College  work.  The  first  method  puts  an  unreal  value  on  exami- 
nations, and  compels  the  College  to  appear  in  the  light  of  holding  up  a 
D —  in  a  school  subject  as  an  achievement  without  which  the  College  will 
not  confer  a  degree.  It  is  an  especially  objectionable  method  when  it 
results,  as  it  sometimes  does,  in  a  man's  staying  in  College  four  years 
without  removing  a  condition  in  a  subject  which  the  College  has  "  pre- 
scribed" for  admission.  The  second  method  is  more  respectable:  but 
it  compels  us  to  give  elementary  courses  at  the  expense  of  the  time  and 
energy  of  teachers  who  might  otherwise  do  better  things. 

The  Obstructive  Nature  of  the  Requirement  of  Latin 
Poetry  in  Eleventary  Latin. 
During  the  last  two  years,  the  Committee  have  received  numerous  com- 
plaints  in  regard  to  the  requirement  in  Elementary  Latin  based  on  the  fact 
that  tile  requirement  called  for  a  knowledge  of  Latin  poetry  at  the  end  of 
tile  third  year  of  a  school  course,  whereas  most  schools  give  no  instruc- 
tion in  Latin  poetry  until  the  fourth  year.  To  get  a  clearer  understanding 
of  the  situation,  the  Committee  addressed  a  letter  of  inquiry  to  the  schools 
in  the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  ask- 
ing to  what  extent  instruction  in  Latin  poetry  was  given  previous  to  the 
last  year  of  the  school  course.  At  about  the  same  time,  a  committee  of 
the  Board  of  Overseers  —  the  Committee  on  the  Relation  of  the  University 
to  Secondary  Schools — made  a  similar  inquiry  of  schools  on  the  regular 
Harvard  list,  that  is,  the  schools  which  have  within  the  last  ten  years  sent 
boys  to  Harvard.  The  results  of  both  investigations  were  the  same  — 
that  is,  they  both  showed  that  in  the  majority  of  schools  it  was  impossible 
for  a  boy  to  get  instruction,  within  the  regular  programme,  which  enabled 
him  to  take  oar  examination  in  Elementary  Latin.  Out  of  eighty-six 
schools  on  the  Harvard  list,  only  twenty-two  found  no  difficulty  with  the 
present  requirement ;  and  of  these  twenty-two  schools  nineteen  were  in 
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Massachusetts,  and  only  one  was  outside  New  England.  Sixty-four 
schools  replied  that  they  were  unable  to  adjust  their  programmes  to  the 
Harvard  requirement,  and  that  they  belieyed  it  would  be  greatly  to  their 
advantage  and  to  that  of  the  College  if  the  College  made  it  possible  for  a 
boy  to  take  a  preliminary  examination  in  Latin  which  did  not  include  Latin 
poetry.  Among  the  schools  in  the  North  Central  Association,  fifty-seven 
replied  that  they  gave  instruction  in  Latin  poetry  before  the  last  school 
year ;  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  replied  that  they  did  not  give  instruc- 
tion in  Latin  poetry  until  the  last  year.  From  the  replies  made  by  many 
of  ]hose  who  do  give  instruction  in  Latin  poetry  before  the  last  year,  it 
seamed  probable  that  they  read  too  little  poetry  to  enable  a  boy  to  meet 
our  requirement,  though  they  give  more  instruction  in  Cicero  than  our 
requirements  call  for.  The  objections  made  by  the  schools  to  the  Harvard 
requirement  may  be  summarized  as  follows  :  — 

That  as  the   Harvard   requirement  is  different  from  that  of  eveiy  other 

college,  it  compels  boys  who  are  going  to  Harvard  to  secure  a  different 

treatment,  and  puts  undue  emphasis  on  examinations. 
That  it  is  impossible  for  schools  which  send  but  few  boys  to  Harvard  to 

provide,  within  the  regular  programmes,  for  the  different  treatment  which 

is  necessitated  by  the  requirement. 
That  on  account  of  this  differentiation  in  requirements,  early  in  s  school 

course  good  boys  are  turned  to  other  colleges. 

As  a  result  of  these  inquiries,  the  Faculty,  on  recommendation  of  the 
Department  of  the  Classics,  has,  since  this  report  was  begun,  changed  the 
definition  of  Elementary  Latin. 

The  history  of  this  requirement  in  Elementary  Latin  is  very  instructive 
with  respect  to  the  defects  in  our  present  system.  For  years,  a  single  De- 
partment has  seriously  checked  resort  to  the  University  by  setting  exami- 
nations at  variance  with  the  programmes  of  schools  throughout  the  country . 
Granted  that  the  Department  is  right  in  its  theory,  nevertheless  in  malring 
that  theory  part  of  our  system  of  admission  we  took  a  very  effective  means 
of  making  ourselves  provincial.  This  requirement  in  Latin  peculiar  to 
Harvard  was  encountered  by  boys  a  year  before  they  came  to  College, 
when  the  hold  of  the  College  upon  them  was  weakest.  They  found  then 
that  through  no  fault  of  their  own  they  could  not  take  an  examination 
essential  to  their  plan  of  admission.  Naturally,  many  of  them  went  else- 
where. The  chief  difficulty  created  by  this  requirement  in  Latin  has  now 
been  removed,  though  the  definition  is  still  at  fault,  I  think,  in  that  it  pre- 
scribes examinations  which  depart  considerably  from  the  Harvard  system 
of  making  examinations  teats  of  power  rather  than  mere  teste  of  knowledge 
of  specific  things.  The  lesson  to  be  derived  from  our  experience  with 
Elementary  Latin  is  that  all  our  definitions  should  be  carefully  compared 
with  school  programmes,  and  with  other  college  definitions  of  examination 
subjects,  with  a  view  to  removing  from  them  any  peculiarities  that  simply 
obstruct  without  testing  capacity,  and  also  any  prescriptions  which  interfere 
with  the  liberty  of  schools  in  preparing  boys  for  college  work. 
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The  difficulties  caused  by  the  requirement  in  Elementary  Latin  consti- 
tute only  one  of  the  problems  with  which  the  Committee  have  dealt,  though 
unhappily  the  others  are  not  so  near  solution.  Through  their  experience, 
they  have  become  aware  that  our  system  of  admission  is  essentially  local 
In  character,  and  therefore  not  altogether  efficient  as  a  means  of  selecting 
the  best  boys  for  the  College,  irrespective  of  the  part  of  the  country  they 
live  is,  and  the  kind  of  school  they  have  attended ;  that  our  use  of  our  ad- 
mission examinations  to  influence  and  prescribe  school  programmes,  and  to 
determine  the  character  of  our  degrees  as  well  as  to  select  students,  tends 
very  greatly  to  narrow  the  field  within  which  we  can  select  our  students, 
and  is  responsible  for  serious  evils  which  tend  to  lower  scholarship  both 
in  school  and  in  college;  that  if  we  are  to  maintain  the  present  "  point" 
system,  the  ratings  given  to  ancient  and  modern  languages  need  readjust- 
ment ;  that  one  practical  effect  of  our  system  is  that  it  encourages  boys  to 
acquire  "  points'"  or  numbers  of  subjects  irrespective  of  doing  anything 
well,  for  to  pass  eleven  examinations,  all  with  the  grade  of  D — ,  will 
advance  a  man  farther  towards  his  degree  than  to  pass  nine  examinations 
with  grade  A;  and  that  the  bad  effects  of  this  last  characteristic  are 
greatly  intensified  by  the  fact  that  certain  examinations  are  deliberately 
made  very  difficult  but  are  marked  on  a  very  low  standard.  These  are 
some  of  the  aspects  of  our  system  of  admission  which  provide  the  Com- 
mittee with  problems  for  the  solution  of  which  they  can  as  yet  only  look 
forward  with  hope,  tempered  by  a  knowledge  of  the  great  difficulty  of 
making  changes  in  a  system  bo  intricately  bound  up  with  special  interests. 
As  I  hope  I  have  suggested  by  the  account  above,  we  are  at  present  in  many 
ways  hampered  by  a  system  of  admission  ill-adjusted  to  present  conditions. 
Our  regulations  retain  the  character  produced  by  conditions  prevailing  at 
a  time  when  the  relationship  between  Harvard  and  the  schools  from 
which  her  students  came  was  much  closer  than  it  is  at  present,  and  when 
students  mainly  continued  in  College  the  subjects  they  had  begun  in  the 
secondary  school.  This  close  relationship  no  longer  exists.  The  College  is 
now  rightly  of  relatively  less  importance  among  the  influences  which  form 
the  programmes  of  secondary  schools  than  the  needs  of  the  communities 
in  which  the  schools  are  situated;  and  it  is  characteristic  of  boys  entering 
College  to  turn  to  new  fields  of  instruction.  We  need  a  scheme  of 
admission  requirements  so  broad  and  so  flexible  that  it  will  serve  as  a 
means  of  selecting  for  the  College  the  best  boys  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  To  get  such  a  scheme,  we  must  be  willing  to  recognize  a  great 
variety  of  school  programmes,  and  to  abandon  absolutely  all  attempts  to 
prescribe  the  way  subjects  shall  be  taught,  using  our  examinations  not  as 
a  means  of  prescribing  school  programmes  or  as  a  means  of  determining 
the  character  of  our  degrees,  but  simply  as  a  means  of  testing  fitness  for 
admission. 

J.  G.  HART, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Admiiiion. 
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TABLE  I. 

Illness  Rf.poet,  1906-07. 


«-_ 
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Oct. 

Not 

D*t 

ta. 

Feb 

Kii 

Apr. 

M.r 

,™ 

rood. 

4 

4 

l 

, 

1 

n 

4 

R 

27 

1 

1 

i 

5 

R 
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11 

4 

56 

1 

f 

1 

7 

Colda  ~  imnlii  gifted  . 

1 
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Mi 

I 

Ml 
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It 

V 

10 

a 
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1 

2 

1 

1 

s 

1 

4 

l 

1 

1 

1 

; 

fi 

1 

l 

t 

« 

« 

1 

if 

IN 

1 
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11 

14 

1 

5 

11 

« 

V 

i 

75 
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1 

1 

1 

1 

5 

81 

1 
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4 

14 
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46 
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1 
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I 
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1 

J 

1 

1 

10 

10 

ia 

14 
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14 
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1R 

0 

32 

1 
7 
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4 

18 
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1 
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1 

H 

i 

t 

£ 
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1 

1 

IK 
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8 

I 
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It 

2 

4 

88 
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1 

1 

1 

7 

1 
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7 

11 
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.1 
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« 

1 

in 

1 

41 
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|| 
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J 

1 
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B 

11 

w 
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V5 
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I 
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S 
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47 
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R 
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m 
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«.1 
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M7 
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ia 

am 

mi 
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7B 
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ai 

74 
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TABLE  II. 
Illness  Bkpobt  as  Related  to  the  different  Schools. 


College. 

Scientific. 

1 

j 

! 

1 

a 

a 

4 

■p. 

1 

a 

8 

4 

i 

Cold* ,  line  Unified  ,    ,   . 

General  Debility  .    .    .    . 
Indigestion 

Malaria 

Nephritis 

Scarlet  Ferer 

8 

18 

9 

58 
4 
4 
1 
7 
22 
18 
5 

19 
9 

18 

60 
8 
2 
7 

80 

18 
1 
2 
4 

18 
2 
1 
6 
2 
1 

86 
5 

38 
2 

e 
s 

10 

86 
1 
1 
1 

7 

87 
13 

1 

30 
8 

11 

71 
1 
S 
8 

88 
6 
8 
4 

11 
1 

8 
8 

4 
90 

6 
81 

1 

5 

15 

3E 
9 

1 
G 
7 
10 
9 

9 

8 
86 
2 
1 
2 
19 

1 
4 
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a 

3 

i 

2 
4 

48 
8 
24 

2 
5 

7 

1 
9 

2 
1 
4 

9 
I 

5 
2 
5 

27 

2 
10 
1 

8 
1 

4 
1 

a 

28 

1 

22 
1 

4 

6 

9 
1 

1 

7 
IS 

8 
9 
1 
1 
16 
1 
1 

14 
3 
2 
2 

t 

9 

1 
S 
10 
9 

9 

1 

1 

1 

2 

4 
1 

1 
2 

1 
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1 

2 

1 
1 

1 

8 

1 

1 

1 
1 

2 

8 

1 
1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

i 

3 
1 

4 

8 
1 

2 
6 
1 
1 

10 
1 

23 

1 
16 

e 
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i 

i 

2 
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STILLMAN  INFIRMARY. 
List  of  Cases,  1906-07. 


Abscess  peritonsillar 8 

"       miscell»ueo  as 11 

Adenitis S 

Appendicitis IS 

Bronchitis IS 

Carbuncle S 

Cere bro  spinal  Meningitis    ....  1 

Chicken-pox 4 

Colds  —  unclassified 36 

Concussion  —  cerebral 6 

Diphtheria S 

Erysipelas  —  facial S 

Fracture— tibia  and  Fibula     ...  1 

Gastro  enteritis 6 

Hernia,  double  Inguinal 1 

"       left          "         1 

"       right        "         1 

Jaundice 8 

La  Grippe 89 

Laryngitis 8 

Malaria 8 


Surgical 56 

Hump* IS 

Nervous  Exhaustion 5 

Otitis  Media i 

Peritonlilitis 1 

Pertussis % 

Pharyngitis 4 

Plenritis 8 

Pneumonia S 

Rheumatism IS 

Scarlet  Fever S 

Sepsis 18 

Synovitis  of  knee 11 

TonrilhU 41 

Tuberculosis  —  pulmonary    ...  1 

Typhoid  Fever S 

11 


Room  patient* 99 

Ward  patients 868 

Total 467 

Discharged— well 811 

relieved 160 

"             not  relieved % 

"             to  Waverley 1 

"            to  Rutland 1 

"             to  Miss  Copp's  Hospital 1 

Died 1 


Total  number  of  hospital  days 8,974 

Daily  average 11.9 

Total  number  of  operations 68 

Operations  for  Appendicitis 16 
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ORDINARY  DEGREES  CONFERRED,  1903-07. 

1003.  1*04.  1MB.  1MM.  1MT. 

Bachelor*  of  Arte Gil  469  427  374  448 

Bachelors  of  Artu  ont  of  course 42  38  44  62  68 

Bachelors  of  Science 101  77  91  62  79 

Bachelors  of  Science  out  of  course 6  7  16  13  17 

Bachelors  of  Divinity 4  7  7  6  7 

Bachelors  of  Divinity  out  of  course 1  1  0  0  0 

Bachelors  of  Lava 167  169  170  173  183 

Bachelors  of  Laws  ont  of  course 6  13  13  18  23 

Bachelors  of  Agricultural  Science 6  8  1  2  6 

Bachelors  of  Agricultural  Science  out  of  course  0  0  0  0  2 

Doctors  of  Medicine 109  131  82  80  70 

Doctors  of  Medicine  out  of  course 8  4  2  1  0 

Doctors  of  Dental  Medicine 27  25  32  34  24 

Masters  of  Arts 117  1S7  131  110  124 

Masters  of  Arts  out  of  course 8  G  12  4  8 

Masters  of  Science S  2  4  3  2 

Masters  of  Science  ont  of  coarse 1  0  1  0  0 

Doctors  of  Philosophy 26  46  39  46  38 

Doctors  of  Science 1  1  0  0  1 

Metallurgical  Engineer 0  0  1  0  0 

Mining  Engineer 0  0  0  3  1 

Masters  in  Civil  Engineering 0  0  0  0  2 

Masters  in  Architecture 0  0  0  0  2 

Master  in  Landscape  Architecture 0  0  0  0  1 

Masters  in  Forestry 0  0  0  0  2 

Totals 1133  1145  1073  981  1098 
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Administrative  Board* 106,  1BG,  159 

Admission,  Report  of  the  Chairman  of  tbe  Coramitteo  on 17,849 

Fees  for  examinations 24 

Local  character  of  requirements  for 20,  861 

Requirement  In  Elementary  Latin  for 21,  SCO 

Requirement!  in  Greek  for 28 

Subjects  counting  towards  degree 18,  10S,  866 

Uncertainties  of  admission  examinations 38 

With  condition 19,  858 

Alumni  Association 10 

Andorer  Theological  Seminary 51,  144 

Appoihtments,  Report  of  the  Secretary  for 848 

Appointments,  Secretary  for 10-12 

Arnold  Anno  he-tub,  Report  on 48,  281 

Athlbtio  Sports,  Report  on 117 

Base-ball      123 

Branches  of  athletics 122 

Committee  on,  organization  of 80, 117 

Equipment 117 

Exaggeration  of 81 

Finances 88,118-122 

Foot-ball 84, 128 

Legislation 124 

Reduction  of  intercollegiate  contests 82 

Botamic  Gabden,  Report  on 48, 227 

Bnckley  Scholarships 15 

Buasar  Institution,  Report  on 189 


Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching 7 

Chemical  Laboratory,  Report  on 44,  284 

Elections 284-286 

Classical  Anthjcitibs,  Collection  of,  Report  on 815 

Coolidge  Scholarship* 18 

Deans,  new      27 

Deficit 66 

Degree*  conferred,  1908-07 860 

Vote*  relating  to 96 

Dental  School,  Report  on 40,  188 

Artificial  palates 185 

Courses  of  instruction IBS 

Crown  and  bridge  work 186 

Fractured  jaws 185 

Inlay  work 185 

Loss  of  students 188 
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Dbhtal  School.  —  Concluded. 

Mechanical  Department 185 

Operative  Department 184 

Orthodontia 18S 

Registration  statistics 188 

Bummer  coarse 186 

Divinity  School,  Report  on 144 

Andover  Theological  Seminary 64,  144 

Courses  of  instruction 1*8-151 

Dean 144 

Graduates  in  the  ministry 85,  145 

King's  Chapel  lectnrei 145,  161 

Library 151 

Statistic* 146-148 

Statistics  of  graduates 145 

Summer  School  of  Theology 160 

Endowed  professorships 88 

EnoixasBiNo,  Division  op,  Report  on 44,  246 

English  College  System 58 

Exchange  of  professors  with  Germany 26 

Faculty  of  Astb  mi)  Sciences,  Report  on 57 

Degrees,  votes  relating  to 96 

Overseers'  communication  on  instruction 35.  98 

Prizes,  award  of 96 

Teachers,  Afternoon  and  Saturday  Courses  for 95 

Fay  Scholarship 18, 158 

Fees,  additional,  for  courses 51 

Fenn,  Willism  Wallace 87 

Foog  Art  Museum,  Report  on 48,  807 

Folin,  Otto 89 

Foot-ball 88,  188 

Foreign  lecturers 87 

Gboloot  Asm  Geography,  DsFaBTMBNT  or,  Report  on 47,  873 

Onuaino  Museum,  Report  on 311 

Germany,  exchange  of  professors  with 86 

Grades,  tardiness  in  returning S8,  108 

Gkaduatk  School  of  Affltbd  Scrnoi 80,  111 

Degrees  conferred     118 

Registration  statistics    ■   ■   • Ill 

OwranE  School  or  Abtb  ine  Sciences,  Report  on 84,  128 

Administrative  Board 126 

Birthplaces  of  students 181 

Colleges  and  universities  represented 180 

Degrees  conferred 181 

Divisions  and  Departments  represented  by  degrees 188 

Doctors  of  Philosophy 184-187 

Entity  of  the  School 148 

Fellowships  and  scholarships i   .   .   ,   .   188, 188-140 

Number  and  classification  of  students 187 

Percentsge  of  students  from  other  colleges 128 
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Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sctbhcrs. — Concluded. 

Percentage  of  student!  in  their  first  and  following  yean US 

Requirement!  for  degree! 140 

Resident  Fellow! 188 

Resident  students  doing  foil  work,  and  non-resident  student! 129 

Gut  Hkhbabjch,  Report  on 8X1 

Bequest  of  Mrs.  W.  B.  Potter 48,934 

Harvard  College,  Report  on ST,  101 

Administrative  Board 106 

Admission  subject!  counting  towards  degree 105 

Grades,  failure  of  teachers  to  return 108 

Losses  and  gain! 101 

Scholarships  with  and  without  stipend 109 

Well*,  Edgar  H 108 

Hodges  Scholarship 15 

Iujrass  Report 869 

Jjwfebsoh  Pbtbical  Laroratort,  Report  on 249 

Hahnemann,  Engen 96 

Laogdell  Scholarships 168 

Law  School,  Report  on 159 

Courses  of  study 154,  156 

Portraits 158 

Registration  statistics 159 

Scholarships 18,  168 

LiWKiNCB  Scientific  School,  Report  on 98,  111 

Distribution  of  Scientific  Students 29,113 

Engineering  courses .    . 116 

Degrees  conferred 116 

Graduate  School  of  Applied  Science Ill,  116 

Registration  statistics 111-116 

Library,  Report  on 43,  190 

Accessions 198 

Addition  to 42,  190-198,  19* 

Admission  to  the  book-ntack 906 

Catalogue  department 211-918,918 

Coins,  collection  of 199 

Evening  hours 308 

Financial  condition 914-910 

Gifts 800-902 

John  Harvard,  exhibitions  of  memorials  of 193 

Loani  of  books SOT 

Open  reading-room  collections 306 

Ordering  department 314-216 

Shelf  department 909 

Special  reference  libraries 304 

Staff BIT 

Staff,  need  of  increase  in 816 

Sunday  use  of  reading-room 906 

Purchases SOS 

Use  of  books 905 
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Lyons,  University  of,  arrangement  with 54 

Medical  School,  lie  port  on 40,  159 

Administrative  Board J 59 

Anatomy 160 

Bacteriology 166 

Biological  Chemistry 39,  164 

Building*      169 

Clinical  Medicine 89 

Comparative  Anatomy 161 

Comparative  Pathology 164,  187 

Courses  of  instruction 1T7 

Degrees 157,  179 

Elective  courses 178 

Endowed  professorships 38 

Examination  statistics ISO,  131 

Finances 36-38 

Hygiene 172 

Libraries 160 

Mtweum 173 

Pathology 166 

Physiology 163 

Pharmacology  and  Therapentlcs 168 

Proctor  Fund IT* 

Registration  statistic* 88,  179 

Scholarships  and  fellowships 176 

Summer  courses 179 

Surgery  and  Clinical  Surgery 170 

Theory  and  Practice 168 

Medicine,   Faculty  or,  Report  on 36,  157 

Memorial  Hall 49,  61 

Minbbalooical  Mourns   and  Laboratories  or  Mimbraloot  and 

Pbtboorapbt,  Report  on 290 

Mining  and  Metallurgy,  Report  on 47,  294 

Mosbum  of  Comparative  ZoSlogy,   Report  on 45,  262 

Popular  lectures  at 46 

Obsbbvatort,  Report  on 46,  253 

ORB AW IBATIOV    OX    THE    UNIVERSITY,    THE    JOINT     COMMITTEE    ON    TIIE, 

Report  of 6,  837 

Overseers'  communication  on  instruction 98 

Overseers,  right  to  vote  for 6 

1'arker,  Theodore 151 

Peabody,  Francis  Greenwood 27,  144 

Peabodt  Museum  op  American  Abcbabolooy  ard  Ethnology, 

Report  on 47,  292 

Potter,  Sarah  E 43,  224 

Prises,  award  of 97 

Psychological  Laboratory,  Report  on 260 

Radcufpr  College,  Report  on 332 

Randall  Hall 50 

Sabine,  Wallace  Clement 27,  242 
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Skillen,  James,  Fund 9 
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TEEASCEEK'S  STATEMENT  FOE  1906-07. 


To  the  Boabd  of  Overseers  of  Harvard  Colleub  :  — 

The  Treasurer  submits  the  annual  statement  of  the  financial 
affairs  of  the  University,  for  the  year  ending  July  31,  1907. 

The  net  income  of  the  general  investments  was  divided  at 
the  rate  of  4.91  per  cent.,  except  in  the  following  cases,  among 
the  Funds  and  balances  to  which  these  investments  belong. 
The  exceptions  are  some  temporary  balances  which  were 
allowed  lower  rates  of  interest,  and  the  balance  called 
"Gains  and  Losses  for  General  Investments,"  which,  in 
accordance  with  the  vote  quoted  below,  was  allowed  no 
interest.  The  rate  compared  with  that  for  1905-Oii  shows 
an  increase  of  0.17  per  cent.  The  income  remaining  after 
the  above  division,  $1,099.17,  is  held  for  division  with  the 
income  of  the  following  year.  Formerly  such  remainders  were 
credited  to  the  University  account. 

From  the  income  of  all  bonds  bought  at  a  premium  for 
general  investments  $8,943,72  was  credited  to  the  respective 
investment  accounts,  and  for  special  investments  $784.07,  as 
the  fair  yearly  repayment  to  make  good  the  whole  of  the 
premiums  at  the  maturity  of  the  bonds. 

The  gains,  amounting  to  $3,987.07,  and  the  losses,  amount- 
ing to  $1,600,00,  during  the  year,  from  the  sale  of  securities 
held  as  genera]  investments,  were  carried  to  "  Gains  and 
Losses  for  General  Investments  "  in  accordance  with  the  follow- 
ing vote  of  the  Corporation,  of  October  26,  1891 :  — 

"  Voted,  that  the  sum  of  $23,341.97  being  the  net  gain  from  sales 
of  bonds  at  a  profit,  heretofore  credited  to  the  account  of  Railroad 
Bond  Premiums,  he  transferred  as  of  July  31,  1891,  to  a  new  ac- 
count to  be  called  'Gains  and  Losses  for  General  Investments,' 
which  account  shall  be  credited  with  all  gains  and  charged  with  all 
losses  hereafter  arising  from  sales  of  property  belonging  to  the 
general  investments.  As  this  account  belongs  pro  rata  to  all  the 
Funds  sharing  in  general  investments  it  is  not  to  be  allowed  interest 
when  its  balance  is  on  the  credit  side  nor  to  be  charged  with  interest 
when  its  balance  is  on  the  debit  side," 

Its  credit  balance  July  31,  1907,  was  $601,356.70. 

t.gitizeci  by  GoOglC 


The  gains  from  the  sale  of  property  held  as  special  invest- 
ments, amounting  to  $118.75  during  the  year,  and  the  losses 
amounting  to  $5.00,  were  carried  to  the  accounts  of  the  Funds 
the  investments  of  which  were  sold. 

Aid  to  students,  in  the  form  of  fellowships,  scholarships  and 
loans,  amounted  during  the  year  to  $125,915.63. 


SUMMARY  OP  UnTBSTMBITTS. 

(For  details,  see  pp.  52  mid  57.) 

_             ,  T          ,          ,  Principal  Principal, 

(General  investments.  Aug.  l,  leva.  jnij  si,  hot.       income. 

Mortgages,  Notes,  &c., $1,310,000.00  81,060,000.00    (71,610.17 

Public  Fund 108,684.65  108,684.55        4,727.02 

Railroad  Bonda 6,147,001.67  6,888,335.47    211,576.25 

Traction  Bonds, 1,584,641.14  1,676,484.07      68,405.88 

Sundry  Bonds, 8,340,487.61  2,571,690.23    105,760.38 

Railroad  Stocks, 1,121,817.18  1,503,286.20      65,454.60 

Manufacturing  and  Telephone  Stocks,  473,062.77  407,585.41      25,574.00 

Real  Estate  Trust  Stocks, 696,421.60  695,421.60      25,936.50 

Sundry  Stocks, 132,107.00  283,169.50        6,000.00 

Real  Estate 2,424,720.45  2,836,110.24    179,484.61 

Advances  to 

Antitoxin  Laboratory, 404.89  .94 

Bussey  Trust 345,217.07  348,227.21      18,939.10 

Calvin  &  Lucy  Ellis 

Real  Estate 845.31  402.02            17.27 

William  Hayes  Fogg  Art  Mu- 
seum,   93.88  4.68 

Emerson  Hall, 3,368.81 

Dental  School  Real  Estate,  ....  87.58  87.68 

Medical  School, 5,553.89  6,878.03           277.67 

"         "        Real  Estate,    .   .    .  106.69 

11         "        Undertaking,  .    .   .  1,183,626.48  57,617.74 

Observatory 5,466.59  1,024.63           273.33 

Feabody  Museum   of   American 

Archaeology  and  Ethnology,   .  2,117.79  2,774.22             95.80 

Botanic  Department 8,990.78  7,862.89           449.54 

Harvard  Dining  Association,  .   .  180,792.13  178,396.80        8,181.77 

Bandall  Hall  Association,    .   .    .  81,202.27  29,702.27        1,660.12 

Uriah  A.  Boyden  Fund,  .   .   .  6,785.63  9,080.82 
Classical  Publication  Fund  of  the 

Class  Of  1858, 1,605.68  1,750.82             75.28 

Woodland  Hill  Fund, 2,548.68  2,876.65           127.18 

Stadium, 48,866.82  81,019.13        2,358.81 

Sundry  Accounts, 4,254.89  1,896.66 

Term  Dills  overdue, 50,966.46  58,658.99 

Is  carried  forward,  .   .  (17,218,383.90  817,053,750.08  (839,482.02 
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SUMMARY  OF  IN  V iiSTMENTS  (continued). 


General  Investments , 

Aug.  1,  i«o». 

JulySl,  1W7. 

Income. 

Amounts  brought  forward,  .    . 

$17,218,383.90 

(17,068,760.68  $839,482.02 

10,842.41 

80,182.02 

1,483.86 

8,311.42 

697.66 

972.60 

"      Merchants  National  Bank, 

10,483.64 

908.71 

147.14 

"      National  Shawmut  Bank,  . 

180.52 

"     Hational  Union  Bank,    .  . 

1,617.37 

1,647.29 

29.99 

"      Old  Boston  National  Bank, 

29,491.67 

66,680.98 

1,648.95 

40,618.71 

30,232.67 

Totals,  General  Investments,  $17,844,239.64  $17,333,849.99  $843, 659.49 

Special  Investments  (p.  61),  2,638,682.07      3,659,799.97    101,517.x!. 

Totals  of  all  investments, .  .   $19,977,911.71  $19,893,649.93  99451170-64 

CHANGES  EN  FUNDS. 

Total  of  Funds  and  balances,  August  1,  1908, $19,977,911.71 

July  31,  1907, 19,892,649.92 

Decrease  during  the  year, $85,261.79 


ANALYSIS  OF  DEOHJCASK. 

Decrease  of  Funds  and  balanoes. 

Funds  applied  to  the  Medical  School  Undertaking,  by  pay- 
ments towards  land  and  construction  (see  pp.  132-185),  .         $661,820.66 

Law  School  balance,  by  payments  towards  construction  of 

Langdell  Hall, 216,871.42 

Sundry  balances  spent,  mainly  of  gifts  for  special  purposes,  4,496.09 

Loss  by  changes  of  investments, 1,605.00 

Henry  L.  Pieroe  (Beaidnary)  Fond,  by  payment  of  the 
deficit  in  the  combined  accounts  of  the  University,  Col- 
lege and  Library  (see  p.  9),    16,718.84 

$790,606.81 
Less  increase,  excluding  gifts  for  capital. 

Henry  Francis  Sears  Fund  for  Pathology 
established  with  part  of  the  proceeds  of  Medical 
School  property  sold  (see  p.  110), $86,000.00 

Net  increase  of  Funds  and  balances  which  appear 
at  both  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  year, 
excluding  the  Law  School  balance.  Funds  ap- 
plied to  the  Medical  School  Undertaking  and 
the  Henry  L.  'Pierce  (Residuary)  Fund,     .     91,868.44 

Increase  of  Funds  established  during  the  year,    .       1,631 .66 

Credit  balances  created  during  the  year,  mainly 

of  gifts  for  immediate  use, 24,026.11 

Gain  by  changes  of  investments 4,106.82  166,821.03 

Net  decrease,  excluding  gifts  for  capital, $633,685.78 

Less  gifts  for  capital, 548,433.99 

Decrease  during  the  year, $85,361.79 
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HTCOBCE  AMD  UUHREHT  EXPENSES  FOB  DEPAETMENTS. 

SUMMABIEB. 

These  tables  show  for  each  Department  the  receipts  avail- 
able for  salaries,  retiring  allowances  and  general  expenses,  the 
amount  of  such  expenses,  and  the  resulting  surplus,  or  deficit. 
They  are  summaries  of  only  these  general  items  in  the  more 
comprehensive  and  detailed  tables  beginning  on  page  79. 

THE   UNIVERSITY. 

(See  Table  No.  I,  page  79.) 

Available  for  Expenses, 

Income  of  Funds  and  balances, t82~,548.68 

Gifts, 6,454.54 

Beoti, 2,810.00 

Sales  and  repayment* 1,484.38    (72,947.55 

Path  efts 

Overs eers'  expense 12,127.31 

Office  expenses,      20,703.04 

Salaries 44,829.09 

Retiring  allowances, 25,462.48 

Memorial  Hall  and  Sanders  Theatre, 396.15 

Peabody   Museum   of  American  Archaeology  and  Eth- 
nology (part,  see  Table  XIV,  page  124), 1,350.95 

Semitic  Museum  (part,  see  Table  XV,  page  126),    .    .   .      1,600.00 
Germanic  Museum  (part,  see  Table  XVI,  page  125),  .  .  75.3a 

William  Hayes  Fogg  Art  Museum  (part,  see  Table  XVII, 

page  128), 3,927.08 

Appleton  Chapel  (part,  see  Tabic  XIX,  page  138),  .    .   .      6,861.22 
Phillips  Brooks  House  (part,  see  Table  XX,  page  129),  .      1,857.02 

General  expense 35,576.82    148,165.48 

Deficit,  excluding  payment  for  Emerson  Hall, 970,917.98 

Emerson  Hall,  cost  of  construction  in  excess  of  gifts,  .  .' 3,368.81 

Deficit (74,286.74 

THE  COLLEGE,  moumim  thb  LAWRENCE  SCIENTIFIC  SCHOOL,  in 

GRADUATE  8CHOOL  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES,  ajtd  id 

GRADUATE  SCHOOL  OF  APPLIED  SCIENCE. 

(See  Table  No.  II,  page  88.) 

Al-AILABLK    FOB    ElPEKSBS. 

Income  of  Fnnds  and  balances, (231,007.64 

Gifts 3,020.60 

Sales, 8,944.65 

Insurance  and  unspent  appropriations, 406.30 

Receipts  from  students  (except  tuition  fees  In  the  School 

far  Social  Workers  and  Gymnasium  locker  fees),     .  601,054.06 
Sundry  receipts  at  the  summer  camp  at  Squam  Lake,   .   .      9,089.16 

Amount  available  for  expenses,  carried  forward,    .   .  1849,072.01 
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THE    COIXBGB,     CONTINUED. 

Amount  available  for  Kipi'iises.  brought  forward,  .    .    .    (849,072.01 
P  aim  Birrs. 

Salaries  for  inatruction 9623,572.76 

Salaries  for  administration 15,733.83 

Appropriations, 11,989.43 

Scholarships  from  unrestricted  income, 4,440.00 

Expenses  on  account  of  public  buildings 30,026.89 

Expenses  on  account  of  dormitories, 43,150.31 

Summer  School*, 84,883.24 

Museum  of  Comp.  Zoology  (part,  see  Table  XIII,  p.  123),  4,227.00 
Jefferson  Physical  Lab.  (part,  see  Table  XVIII, p.  137),  666.96 
Hemenway  Gymnasium  (part,  see  Table  XXI,  p.  180),    .      6,749.90 

General  expenses,      71,841.17    775,328.94 

Surplus, 978,848.07 

THE   LIBRARY. 

(See  Table  No.  Ill,  page  108.) 

Avin,AHw  fob  Expbxsbb. 

Income  of  Funds  and  balances 932,887.87 

Gifts, 1,458.00 

Feee 90.00 

Sales 8.43    933,934.80 

Patmbwtj. 

Salaries, 918,900.00 

Services,  cataloguing,  administration,  etc., 19,758.39 

Services  in  Department  Libraries, 1,225.75 

General  expenses, 10.320.18     50,204.27 

Deficit, 916,239.97 


UNIVERSITY,  COLLEGE,  m  LIBRARY. 
Combikbd  Accounts. 

University  deficit  ac  above, 974,386.74 

Library  "  » 16,269.97 

990,556.71 

College  surplus  as  above 78,848.07 

Deficit  in  the  combined  accounts,  which  was  paid  by  principal 
from  the  Henry  L.  Pierce  (Residuary)  Fund, 916,713.64 

In  1905-06  there  wu  a  deficit  of 959,296.81 

Principal  of  the  Henry  L.  Pierce  (Residuary)  Fund,  July  31,  1907,   9161,470.07 
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DIVINITY  SCHOOL. 

(See  Table  No.  IV,  page  106.) 

Available  fob  Expbhsbs. 

Income  of  Fundi  and  balance*,     $26,311.60 

Gifta, 1,461.07 

Sale*, 66.06 

Receipts  from  students, 9,977. 45 

Sundries 1B0.00    $86,925.17 

Finiiirrt. 

Salaries  for  instruction, $28,316.59 

Salaries  for  administration, 1,760.00 

Books 889.07 

General  expenses, 6,642.81      87,027.97 

Deficit , $102.80 

In  1906-06  there  was  a  deficit  of $4,782.78  — 

The  Divinity  School  credit  balance  on  July  31,  1907,  was    $6,961.20 

LAW   SCHOOL. 

'(See  Table  No.  V,  page  108.) 

Available  sob  Expenses. 

Income  of  Funds  and  balances, $27,896.76 

Sales, 6.60 

Receipt*  from  students,      102,880.00  $180,788.26 

Patmbhts. 

Langdell  Hal],  construction, $246,417.40 

Salaries  for  instruction, 68,476.00 

Salaries  for  administration, 11,811.91 

Scholarships  from  unrestricted  income,     6,260.00 

Books, 14,670.88 

General  expense 14,444.19   846,069.88 

Deficit,  caused  by  the  payment  of  $246,417.40  towards  the  cost 

of  Langdell  Hall,  from  accumulated  and  current  income,  .    $216,286.08 
Otherwise  there  wonld  have  been  a  surplus  of  ■    .   $81,131.32 
In  1906-06,  after  the  payment  of  $16,680.25  towards  the 
cost  of  Langdell  Hall,  from  current  income,  there  was 

a  surplus  of $24,884.78 

Otherwise  there  wonld  have  been  a  surplus  of  .   .    $41,866.03 
The  Law  School  credit  balance  on  July  81,  1907,  wa*.    .$132,456.87 

MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 
(See  Table  No.  VI,  page  110.) 

Available  fob  BxPBNSKS. 

Income  of  Funds  and  balances, $92,800.87 

Gifts, 4,860.00 

Receipt*  from  students, 72,924.07 

Sales, 2,297.87 

Repayments, 1.65172  $174,024.68 

Amount  available  for  expenses,  carried  forward, $174,024.68 
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Medical  School,  coirrnruiD. 
Amount  available  for  expenses,  brought  forward,  .  .  .  $174,034.68 

Salaries  fur  instrnctioa, $102,636.66 

Salaries  for  administration, 1,870.13 

Retiring  allowance 1,000.00 

Appropriations, 18,069.87 

General  expenses, 61,378.61    174,844.17 

Deficit, $819.64 

In  1S0S-06  there  wag  a  deficit  of $11,113.96 

The  Medical  School  debit  balance  on  July  31,  1907,  waa    $6,373.08 


DENTAL  SCHOOL. 

(See  Table  No.  VII,  page  116.) 
Available  for  Expwkbbs, 

Income  of  Fonda  and  balances, $1,937.86 

Fee*  from  Infirmary, 4, SOB. 25 

Sales, 462.96 

Beceipu  from  atodenU, 13,163.64  $19,868.61 

Pathbmts. 

Salaries  for  instruction, $3,437.60 

Salaries  for  administration, 700.00 

General  expense 11,978.66      18,116.06 

Surplus, $1,287.66 

In  1006-06  there  waa  a  surplus  of $1,611.88  ~~ 

The  Dental  School  credit  balance  on  July  31,  1907,  was  .  $14,196.67 


BUSSEY  INSTITUTION. 

(See  Table  No.  VIII,  page  117.) 

Available  fob  Expenses. 

Income  of  Funds  and  balances, $6,866.97 

Rents, 1,836.00 

Sale 104.43 

Board  of  animals 6,491.26 

Horticultural  Department  receipts, 1,767.61 

Beceipta  from  students, .  4,876.00    $30,430.16 

Patmehts. 

Salaries  for  instruction, $8,400.00 

Horticultural  Department  expenses, 2,302.78 

General  expenses, 7,912.79      18,616.67 

Surplo $1,904.69 

In  1905-06  there  was  a  surplus  of $1,882.66  == 

The  Bussey  Institution  credit  balance  on  July  81, 1907,  waa  $80,73 1 .07 
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ARNOLD  ARBORETUM. 
(See  Table  No.  IX,  page  118.) 

Available  fob.  Expenses. 

Income  of  Funds  »nd  balance, $16,050.98 

Giftl, 3,973.80 

Salei, 1,834.26 

Rent, 180.00    $80,978.98 

Balm-it*, $4,950.00 

General  expenses,      80,414.08      85,364.08 

Deficit, (4,885.10 

In  1906-08  there  iu  a  surplus  (from  gifts)  of (479.84 

The  Arboretum    Construction   Gifts   credit   balance   on 

July  31,  1907,  m $26,000.06 

BOTANIC  GARDEN   AND   BOTANICAL  MUSEUM. 
(See  Table  No.  X,  page  119.) 
Available  fob  Expenses. 

Income  of  Fnnda,      $4,516.10 

Gifts, 5,177.90 

Rent, 700.00 

Sales, 500.00 

From  laboratory  feee, 874.83    $11,868.83 

Patbehtb. 

Interest  on  debt $449.54 

General  expense 9,180.70        9,680.24 

Surplus $1,638.89 

In  1905-06  there  waa  a  deficit  of $902.67  ~~ 

The  debt  of  the  Botanic  Garden  and  Botanical  Museum 

on  July  31,  1907,  waa $7,368.39 

GRAT   HERBARIUM. 

(See  Table  No.  XI,  page  120.) 

Available  fob  Expenses. 

Income  of  Funds  and  balance $3,715.80 

Asa  Gray's  copyrights 814.SS 

Gifta, 8,823.44 

Sales  and  commissions, 2,279.44   $10,088.47 

Salaries., $4,450.00 

General  expenses 7,088.70      11,488.70 

Deficit $1,466.88 

In  1906-06  there  waa  a  surplus  of $862.81  ~ 

Tbe  Gray  Herbarium  credit  balance  on  July  81,  1807,  waa  $878.47 
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OBSERVATORY-. 

(See  Tabic  No.  XII,  page  131.) 

Available  fob  Expenses. 

Income  of  Funds,      $83,158.40 

Gifts, 10,418.0* 

Rent, 600.00 

Sales,  etc. 90.09 

Insurance  awarded  for  loss  by  Are, 112.00  $44,867.63 

Payments. 

Salarie (18,000.00 

Service 7,771.32 

Interest  on  debt, 273.33 

General  expenses,     18,877.92     39,925.57 

Surplus, $4,441.96 

In  1905-06  there  was  neither  a  surplus  nor  a  deficit. 

The  debt  of  tbe  Observatory  on  Julj  31,  1907,  was  .   .   .    $1,024.63 


MUSEUM  OF  COMPARATIVE  ZOOLOGY. 
(See  Table  No.  XIII,  page  122.) 

Available  for  Expenses. 

Income  of  Funds  and  balance, $80,518.30 

Use  of  lecture  room, 700.00   $31,213.3 

Patxents. 

Salaries, $11,100.00 

General  expenaes - 27,980.69 


L«ss  the  amount  which  was  paid  from  College  Income  (see 

Table  No.  II,  page  99), 4,227.00     84,668.8: 

Deficit, $8,640.3; 

In  1905-06  there  was  a  surplus  of $8,408.20 

Tbe  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  credit  balance  on 

July  81,  1907,  was 132,074.18 
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PEABODY  MUSEUM 

OF  AMERICAN    ARCHAEOLOGY   AND   ETHNOLOGY. 

(See  Table  No.  XIV,  page  128.) 

Available  fob  Expenses. 

Income  of  Fonda, f  6,485.68 

Gifts, 1,110.00 

Use  of  heating  plant, 76.00 

Library  fines  and  lost  books, 1.60      17,672.28 

Pat  mints. 

Salary  of  Peabody  Professor  and  Curator, 13,871.54 

Interest  on  debt 95.30 

General  expenses,      7,212.83 


Less  the  amount  which  was  paid  from  University  income 

(see  Table  No.  I,  page  81) 1,350.35       8,828.71 

Deficit $668.48 

In  1906-06  there  was  a  deficit  of (186.75  "~~ 

The  debt  of  the  Peabody  Mnsenm  of  American  Archae- 
ology and  Ethnology  on  July  81,  1907,  was     ....    (2,774.22 


SEMITIC   MUSEUM. 
(See  Table  No.  XV,  page  124.) 
Available  foe  Expenses,  Nothing. 

Payments. 

Salary  of  Curator 1600.00 

General  expenses 1,000.00 

Deficit,  which  was  paid  from  University  Income 

(see  Table  No.  I,  page  81), $1,600.00 

In  1906-06  there  was  a  deficit  of $1,778.82 


GERMANIC  MUSEUM. 

(See  Table  No.  XVI,  page  126.) 

Available  fob  Expenses. 

Income  of  Funds, (1,183.62 

PAYMENTS. 

General  expenses,      (1,208.84 

Deficit,  which  was  paid  from  University  income 
(see  Table  No.  I,  page  81), (75.82 

In  1906-06  there  was  a  deficit  of (882.72 
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WILLIAM    HATES    FOGG  ABT  MUSEUM. 

(See  Table  No.  XVII,  page  136.) 

Available  fob  Expenses. 

Income  of  Fonda  and  balance, (2,541.96 

Sales,  etc 137.48      $2,669.89 

Pathbhts. 

Salary  of  Curator, 1600.00 

General  expenses,      4,892.24 

Interest  an  debt, 4.68 

16,896.92 
Leu  the  amount  which  waa  paid  from  University  income 

(see  Table  No.  I,  page  81) 2,927.08        2,469.84 

Surplus $199.55 

In  1905-06  there  was  a  deficit  of (668.87 

The  William  Hayes  Fogg  Art  Museum  credit  balance  on 

July  SI,  1907,  was $106.87 

JEFFERSON    PHYSICAL   LABORATORY. 

(See  Table  No.  XVIII,  page  127.) 

Available  fob  Expenses. 

Income  of  Funds  and  balance, $8,777.61 

Path  set*. 

General  expenses,      $4,611.24 

Less  the  amount  which  was  paid  from  College  income 

(see  Table  No.  II,  page  99), 666.96        3,846.28 

Deficit $67.77 

In  1906-06  there  was  a  deficit  of (162.G1 

The  Jefferson   Physical    Laboratory   credit   balance   on 

July  31,  1907,  was $1,866.76 

APPLETON  CHAPEL. 

(See  Table  No.  XIX,  page  128.) 

AVAILABLE   FOB   EXPENSES. 

Income  of  Funds $2,606.77 

Patments. 

Preaching  and  morning  services, $3,218.80 

Salaries  of  administrator,  organist,  and  choir-master,  .   .      2,200.00 

General  expenses,     8,448.19       8,866.99 

Deficit,  which  was  paid  from  University  income 

(see  Table  No.  1,  page  81), $6,361.22 

In  1905-06  there  was  a  deficit  of $6,412.58 
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PHILLIPS   BROOKS  HOUSE. 
(See  Table  No.  XX,  page  128.) 

Available  for  Exfbnbbb. 

Income  of  Funds, (1,868.63 

Gift, 26.00      91,887.68 

Payment*. 

'  Salary  of  Secretary, $600.00 

General  expense! 8,144.66       8,744.66 

Deficit,  which  was  paid  from  University  income 

(see  Table  No.  I,  page  81), $1,867.02 

In  1906-06  there  was  a  deficit  of (1,829.41 


HEMENWAT  GYMNASIUM. 

(See  Table  No.  XXI,  page  129.) 

Available  pox  Exfehskm. 

Fees  for  the  use  of  the  Gymnasium (.98.88 

Fees  for  the  use  of  Gymnasium  lockers, 2,418.00      $2,616.88 

Path  Ban. 

Salaries, $6,000.00 

General  expenses, 6,020.88 

$11,020.68 
Less  the  following  items :  — 

Amount  paid  from  Divinity  School  income 

(see  Table  No.  IV,  page  108),  ....       $87.04 
Amount  paid  from  Law  School  income  (see 

Tabic  No.  V,  page  110) 1,667.86        1,764.40        9,366.28 

Deficit,  which  was  paid  from  College  income  (see 

Table  No.  II,  page  99), $6,749.90 

In  1906-06  there  was  a  deficit  of $6,806.40 

STILT.MAN   INFIRMARY. 
(See  Table  No.  XXII,  page  ISO.) 

AVAILABLE   FOB   EXPMSBS. 

Income  of  Funds  and  balances,      $4,628.63 

Annual  fees, 14,808.00 

Receipts  from  patients 4,682.62    $38,511.06 

Services  —  administration,  nursing,  etc.,      $6,440.81 

Other  expenses ■     13,248.87      18,688.08 

Surplus $4,880.97 

In  1906-06  there  was  a  surplus  of 93,934.62 
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GIFTS  FOB  CAPITA!. 

ESTABLISHING    NEW   FUNDS    OB    INCREASING    OLD   ONES. 

From  an  anonymous  giver,  15,000,  to  establish  the  "Samuel 
Phillips  Prescott  Fay,  1798,  Fund  and  Scholarship"  in  the 
Law  School.  The  income  is  to  provide  a  diploma  in  memory 
of  Jonathan  and  Samuel  Phillips  Prescott  Fay  for  that  member 
of  the  graduating  class  each  year  who  during  hie  three  years' 
course  has  shown  greatest  ability ;  and  to  provide  assistance 
to  a  worthy  student  who  has  finished  at  least  one  full  year's 
course. 

For  the  Arnold  Arboretum  Fund,  from 

MussaclinBetW  Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture  .   .  MOO 

B.  F.  Keith 110 

Henry  P.  Corn! 10 

Robert  H.  Gardiner 86 


8745 

From  the  estate  of  John  Bartlett,  Cambridge,  Mass., 
$10,000,  bequeathed  in  the  name  of  his  wife,  Hannah 
Stamford  Willard,  "to  the  Corporation  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, to  endow  a  'Willard  Scholarship'  in  memory  of  Samuel 
Willard,  Vice  President  of  said  University,  her  ancestor,  and 
of  Joseph  Willard,  President,  her  grandfather,  and  of  all  his 
descendants  graduates  of  Harvard." 

From  Mrs.  Arthur  W.  Blake,  $500,  to  be  added  to  the 
F.  B.  Greenough  Fund  for  Surgical  Research. 

Toward  the  Centennial  Fund  for  the  Botanic  Garden,  from 

Edwin  H.Abbot $60  Amount  brought  forward  .  .  .  *500 

Mrs.  James  H.  Bell 100       Mn.  W.  S.  Fiti 100 

Miss  M.  L.  BUke 100      Miss  E.  F.  Mason 100 

Mrs.  S.  P.  Blake 160      Mile  Marian  Russell 60 

Mist  O.  G.  Eaton 100       Mrs.  B.  S.  Russell ioo 


Amount  carried  forward   .   .   .  #600 


From  the  estate  of  Martin  Brimmer,  Boston,  Mass.,  $50,000, 
bequeathed  without  restrictions  "  to  the  President  and  Fellows 
of  Harvard  College." 
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From  Arthur  T.  Cabot,  Samuel  Cabot,  and  Guy  C.  Cabot, 
$6,000,  to  establish  the  James  Jackson  Cabot  Fund  in  the 
Medical  School.  The  income  remaining  after  adding  a  certain 
percentage  to  the  principal  each  year  is  preferably,  but  not 
necessarily,  to  be  used  for  a  scholarship  ' '  to  aid  and  encourage 
practical  work  in  scientific  medicine.'' 

From  William  R.  Castle,  securities  valued  at  $1,000,  the 
income  to  be  used,  first,  for  the  purchase  of  books  on  the 
Hawaiian  or  Sandwich  Islands,  and  second,  for  additions  to 
the  English  department  of  the  Library,  or,  failing  these  uses, 
for  such  other  purposes  as  the  President  and  Fellows  shall 
determine. 

From  members  of  the  Class  of  1881,  $10,596.43,  to  be 
added  to  the  "  Twenty-fifth  Anniversary  Fund  of  the  Class  of 
1881." 

From  members  of  the  Class  of  1882,  on  the  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  of  their  graduation,  $53,663.36,  which,  with  the 
additional  gifts  pledged,  increasing  it  to  $100,000,  shall  be 
known  as  the  Fund  of  the  Class  of  1882.  The  use  of  the 
income  is  unrestricted. 

From  Mrs.  William  Leander  Coolidge,  William  Henry 
Coolidge,  and  Louis  Arthur  Coolidge,  securities  valued  at 
$9,000,  to  establish  the  Edward  Erwin  Coolidge  Fund. 
The  income  is  "without  restriction  of  any  kind,"  but  is 
preferably  "to  be  loaned,  not  given,  to  any  student  or 
students  of  Harvard  University." 

From  the  estate  of  Robert  Henry  Eddy,  Boston,  Mass., 
$1.00  additional,  the  remainder  of  his  unrestricted  residuary 
bequest. 

From  the  late  Manning  F.  Force,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  through 
the  estate  of  Horace  Gray,  Boston,  Mass.,  $20  to  be  added  to 
the  Class  Subscription  Fund. 

Toward  the  foundation  of  a  Chair  in  German  Language  and 
Literature,  from 

William  Dcnman S360 

Hugo  lUiiinger 100 

•960 
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From  the  estate  of  Edwin  A.  W.  Harlow,  Wollaaton,  Mass., 
his  bequest  of  $9,285.48  "for  assisting  poor  young  men  of 
excellent  moral  character  in  the  Academic  Department." 

From  friends  and  associates  of  the  late  Dr.  John  Homans, 
'58,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  $50,000,  to  establish  the  John  Homans 
Professorship  in  the  Medical  School. 

From  Francis  D.  Lecompte,  $50,000,  to  establish  the  Walter 
Augustus  Lecompte  Professorship  of  Otology  in  the  Medical 
School.  Any  surplus  of  income  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  De- 
partment of  Otology. 

Through  the  Harvard  Medical  Alumni  Association,  $2,430, 
to  establish  the  Harvard  Medical  Alumni  Fuud,  the  income  of 
which  is  to  be  added  to  the  principal,  or  applied  to  increase  the 
salary  of  one  or  more  of  the  younger  instructors  in  the  Medical 
School,  or  otherwise,  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the 
Association. 

To  establish  the  Newsboys'  Harvard  Scholarship,  the  income 
of  which  is  to  be  awarded,  for  the  student's  first  year  only,  to 
that  one  of  the  newsboys  eligible  to  compete  who  passes  the 
Harvard  admission  examinations  with  the  highest  rank,  from 

Miss  Grace  Edwards (100.00 

The  BOfton  Newiboyi"  Protective  Union    .   .   .      3,567.16 
12,667.16 
From  the  estate  of  Lyman  Nichols,  Nahant,  Mass.,  $10,000, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Medical  School. 

From  the  Committee  which  collected  the  money  from  the 
subscribers,  $454.92,  to  be  added  to  the  book  fund  in  honor 
of  Professor  Charles  Eliot  Norton,  the  income  thereof  to  be 
"  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  such  books  as  Professor  Norton 
may  suggest." 

From  the  estate  of  Mrs.  W.  B.  Potter,  Boston,  Mass., 
$50,000  and  securities  valued  at  $165,  "to  be  used  and  applied 
in  connection  with  the  Gray  Herbarium  and  to  be  called  *  The 
Sarah  E.  Potter  Endowment  Fund.' " 

From  Milton  Reed,  securities  valued  at  $4,000,  to  establish 
a  scholarship,  in  memory  of  his  father,  William  Reed  (born 
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at  Newburyport,  Mass.,  March  27,  1818;  died  at  Fall  River, 
Mass.,  November  7,  1894). 

From  two  anonymous  givers,  $25,000,  to  be  added,  under 
stated  conditions,  to  the  Nelson  Robinson,  Jr.,  Fund. 

From  the  estate  of  Stephen  Salisbury,  Worcester,  Mass., 
$5,120,  his  bequest,  with  interest,  to  "Harvard  College 
Library." 

From  Frederick  Le  Roy  Sargent,  $50,  to  be  added  to  the 
Francis  James  Child  Memorial  Fund. 

From  more  than  seven  hundred  and  sixty  alumni  of 
Harvard  University,  $32,238.23,  as  a  fund  "in  commemora- 
tion of  the  long  services  of  Professor  Nathaniel  Southgate 
Shaler,  and  of  the  great  affection  in  which  he  was  held  by 
his  many  students  and  friends,"  with  the  provisions,  that  a 
memorial  tablet  be  erected  with  part  of  the  gift,  and  that 
the  income  of  the  remainder  be  used  under  stated  conditions 
"for  the  benefit  of  the  Division  of  Geology  in  support  of 
original  research  and  in  the  publication  of  the  results  of 
research." 

From  many  friends  of  James  Skillen,  $10,857.39,  through 
Reginald  H.  Fitz,  J.  Collins  Warren,  Herbert  L.  Burrell, 
Francis  B.  Harrington,  Samuel  J.  Mixter,  G.  W.  W.  Brewster, 
Committee,  establishing  the  James  Skillen  Memorial  Fund,  to 
secure  James  Skillen  and  Susan  Skillen,  his  wife,  an  annuity 
during  their  lives  ;  and  at  the  death  of  the  survivor  to  become 
one  of  the  permanent  unrestricted  endowments  of  the  Harvard 
Medical  School. 

From  the  estate  of  George  Smith,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  $1,981.02 
additional.  The  entire  bequest,  after  accumulating  to  $450,000, 
is  for  building  three  dormitories  to  be  named  James  Smith 
Hall,  Persia  Smith  Hull,  and  George  Smith  Hall. 

For  the  Teachers'  Endowment  Fund,  $89,269  additional, 
from  previous  contributors. 

From  the  estate  of  Jerome  Wheelock,  Worcester,  Mass., 
$10,  the  fourth  payment  of  that  amount  for  establishing  the 
Jerome  Wheelock  Fund  of  $100,000. 
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From  Mrs.  Edward  Wigglesworth,  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Grew, 
Mrs.  Henry  Pickering,  Mrs.  W.  Scott  Fitz,  Mrs.  Alexander 
8.  Porter,  Jr.,  George  Wiggleaworth,  and  Edward  Wiggles- 
worth,  $50,000,  to  establish  the  Edward  Wigglesworth 
Professorship  of  Dermatology  in  the  Medical  School  in 
memory  of  the  late  Edward  Wigglesworth,  M.D. 

For  addition  to  the  Emperor  William  Fund,  established 
in  1905-06,  celebrating  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  His 
Majesty's  wedding;  the  income  being  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  Germanic  Museum ;  from 


Anonymous  . 


9600  Amount  brought  forward  .   .  96,600 

850      Hear;  W.  Putnam 60 

William  L.  Putnam 60 

A.  C.  RaUheaky 60 

Miti  Elite  Richard 10 

Jacob  II.  Schiff 1,000 

William  Taussig 186 

Miis  Mary  L.  Ware SO 

Moses  William* 35 

Robert  W.  Willson SO 


Anonymous  . 

Adolpbne  Bunch 2,000 

H.L.Clark 100 

H.  Albert  Gehring 200 

Germanic  Museum  Association  850 

Paul  Heine 500 

Henry  L.  Higginson 1,000 

George  V.  Leverett 200 

Francis  G.  Peabody 100 

George  Putnam 100 

Amount  carried  forward    .   .  96,600 


Tlie    total  amount  of  these   gifts  for   capital   account    is 
$548,423.99,  as  stated  also  on  page  46. 
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From  an  anonymous  giver,  $25,  for  the  Division  of  Anthro- 
pology. 

From  Miss  Abby  A.  Bradley,  $b'00,  to  be  added  to  the 
income  of  the  William  L.  Bradley  Fund  for  the  Arnold 
Arboretum. 

From  Charles  Allerton  Coolidge,  $400,  to  be  added  to  the 
appropriation  for  the  Department  of  Architecture. 

From  Gardiner  M.  Lane,  $1,000,  his  third  gift  of  this 
amount  for  lectures  to  be  given  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Department  of  the  Classics  by  some  well  known  scholar  or 
literary  man  from  abroad. 

From  Henry  L.  Shattuck,  $50,  toward  meeting  the  general 
expenses  of  undergraduate  instruction  in  Harvard  College. 

From  Edwin  H.  Abbot,  $400,  in  accordance  with  the  tonus 
of  his  letter  of  gift,  to  be  added  to  the  income  of  the  Teachers' 
Endowment  Fund. 

From  an  anonymous  giver,  $1,125,  to  be  added  to  income 
used  for  salaries. 

From  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Teaching,  $5,454.54,  to  pay  the  retiring  allowances  granted 
by  the  Executive  Committee  of  this  Foundation  to  persons 
connected  with  Harvard  University. 

From  two  anonymous  givers,  $2,500  additional,  towards 
furnishing  Emerson  Hall. 

From  Mrs.  Emil  C.  Hammer,  $500,  for  furnishing  the 
"Common  Rooms"  in  Conant  Hall. 

From  Henry  L.  Higginson,  $200  toward  the  cost  of  equip- 
ment for  "  Latin  10." 

From  James  Loeb,  $1,000,  for  the  purchase  of  seventeen 
drawings  in  lead  pencil  by  Turner,  ■  for  the  Fogg  Art 
Museum. 
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Towards  the  addition  to  Gore  Hall,  from 

C.W.Amoiy $100.00  Amount  brought  forward  .  $6,188.88 

Mrs.  E.  D.  Brandegee  .    .   .  250.00      Gardiner  H.  Lane 866.6T 

Shepherd  Brooks 500.00       James  Loeb 6,000.00 

I.  Tncker  Burr 100.00      Charles  Lanier 1,000.00 

Committee  of  the  OrerMera  George  F.  Parkman  ....  500.00 

to  rait  the  Library     .   .   .  4,466.83       Mra.G.H.Shaw 500.00 

W.  H.Coolidge 250.00       Francis  Shaw 500.00 

Frederick  P.  Fi*h 250.00      Charles  C.  Smith 100.00 

T).  P.  Kimball 250.00      3.  D.  Warren 667.00 

Amount  carried  forward    .  $6,166.33  $15,000.00 

For  the  use  of  the  Division  of  Music,  from 

Percy  L.  Atherton $10  Amount  brought  forward  .    .   .    $65 

William  P.  Blake 5       Arthur  Footo 80 

F.  8.  Convene 10      Charles  Peabody 10 

Edward  S.  Dodge 20  Philip  L.  Spalding  .......      48 

William  G.  Farlow 10  ^jj 

Amount  carried  forward    .   .   .  $58 

From  John  E.  Thayer,  $500,  for  the  Bermuda  Biological 
Station  for  Research. 

From  R.  L.  Agassiz,  W.  E.  C.  Eustis,  and  George  P. 
Gardner,  $460,  for  the  purchase  of  a  seismograph  for  the 
Geological  Department. 

From  R.  L.  Agassiz,  $225,  for  the  construction  of  the  fire- 
proof enclosure  and  the  foundation  for  the  seismograph  to  be 
erected  in  the  Geological  Section  of  the  University  Museum. 

From  an  anonymous  giver,  $1,381.95,  for  the  advancement 
of  research  in  Physics. 

From  Mrs.  M.  Carey  Lea,  $100,  to  be  added  to  the  income 
of  the  Joseph  Lovering  Fund  for  Physical  Research. 

From  Theodore  Lyman,  $150,  for  the  salary  of  an  Assistant 
in  Physics. 

From  Joseph  Lee,  $500,  for  the  School  for  Social  Workers. 

From  Donald  Gordon,  $652,  repayment,  with  interest,  of 
scholarships  which  he  received  as  a  student  in  Harvard 
College. 
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From  Philippe  Belknap  Marcou,  $50,  for  a  prize  for  French 
composition,  to  be  called  the  Jeremy  Belknap  Prize,  aa  a 
memorial  to  Dr.  Jeremy  Belknap  of  the  Class  of  1762. 

Towards  the  travelling  expenses  and  support  at  Harvard 
University  of  Chinese  students  in  addition  to  the  sixteen 
students  sent  by  the  Chinese  Government  in  1906-07,  from 

Mr».  T.  J.  Bowlker 91,000 

Henry  L.  Higginson 600 

Mill  Ellen  F.  Muon 1,000 

•8,600 

From  an  anonymous  giver,  $350,  for  the  Ricardo  Prize 
Scholarship  for  1907-08. 

From  an  anonymous  giver,  $100,  to  he  used  as  the  income 
of  Scholarship  Funds  is  used. 

From  an  anonymous  giver,  $500,  for  two  Scholarships  in 
the  Department  of  Education. 

From  an  anonymous  giver,  $200,  for  the  benefit  of  a  student 
in  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in  1907-08. 

From  Mrs.  C.  M.  Barnard,  $600,  her  twenty-fourth  yearly 
gift  for  the  Warren  H.  Cudworth  Scholarships. 

From  the  Harvard  Club  of  Buffalo,  $200,  for  the  Scholarship 
of  the  Harvard  Club  of  Buffalo  for  1906-07. 

From  the  Harvard  Club  of  Chicago,  $300,  for  the  Scholar- 
ship of  the  Harvard  Club  of  Chicago  for  1906-07. 

From  the  Harvard  Club  of  Louisiana,  $208.51,  for  the 
Scholarship  of  the  Harvard  Club  of  Louisiana  for  1906-07. 

From  the  Harvard  Club  of  St.  Louis,  $300,  for  the  Scholar- 
ship of  the  Harvard  Club  of  St.  Louis  for  1906-07. 

From  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  Association,  $150,  for 
a  Scholarship  in  Engineering  in  the  summer  of  1907. 

From  James  H.  Hyde,  $600,  for  the  Fellowship  of  the  Cercle 
Francais  de  l'Universite  Harvard  for  1906-07. 

From  the  Boston  Newsboys'  Protective  Union,  $50,  to  be 
added  to  the  income  of  the  Newsboys'  Scholarship,  so  that  the 
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holder  in  1906-07  might  receive  the  full  annual  stipend  i 
*150. 

For  the  South  End  House  Fellowship,  from 

Julian  L.  Coolidge (100 

Edward  W.  Grew 36 

Randolph  C.  Grew 100 

Edward  J.  Holmes 100 

John  F.  Moors 95 


From  Howard  P.  Arnold,  $50,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Library. 

For  the  purchase  of  books  on  the  following  subjects  for  the 
College  Library,  from 

With  out  Restriction. 

Saturday  Club,  BoWon,  Mass $1,000.00 

Alain  C.  White 860.00 

English  History  m  tub  Sktbntebiith  Cbhtdbt- 

Charles  Francis  Adains 60.00 

Arthur  T.  Lyman 85.00 

Mrs.  Daniel  Merriman 60.00 

William  G.  Peckham 100.00 

William  Woodward 26.00 

Dutch  History,  for  thb  John  Lothrof  Motut 
Collection. 
Anonymous 60.00 

Frknoh  History,  German  History,  Morocco, 
Torus  y,  etc. 
Archibald  Cary  Coolidge      860.00 

English  Literature  and  History. 

Ernest  Disney  Dane 6,000.00 

English  Literature  of  the  Seventeenth  and 

ElQHTBSNTH    CBNTTJttntB. 

Prank  Graham  Thomson 800.00 

Edgar  H.  Wells 68.48 

"TBI  Spr.CTATOR,"  A  BET  OF  THE  ORIGINAL  NTOBEKS. 

W.  B.  Castle,  Jr 68.60 

G.  L.  Kittredge 60.00 

C.  G.  Osborne 1 

H.  E.  Widener J 

Four- LOBE. 

G.  L.  Kittredge 80.00 

Edwin  Stanton  Mullins 60.00 

Amount  carried  forward (7,310.98 
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Fob  books  fob  tbb  Collbsb  Libbakt  (eontint&t) . 
Amount  brought  forward f7,310.98 

Moliexe  Collection. 

Horace  B.  Stanton 26.00 

1'rench  Plays. 

F.  C.  de  SnmichraM 15.00 

G bbjh ah  Duma. 

Ellis  L.  Dreael 60.00 

Ocbahic  LrsociBTicfl. 

Auoujmom 96.00 

Bhikubph'iik. 

Walter  W.  Naumberg 100.00 

Catacombs  and  Christian  Archaeology. 

John  Harvey  Treat 300.00 

Harold  J.  Coolidge 60.00 

Cuba. 

E.'deC.  Zanetti 160.00 

Dutch  East  Indus. 

Anonymous 50.00 

Mrs.  Edwin  A.  Hills 50.00 

George  E.  Hills      36.00 

Flobbhce. 

W.  Bayard  Cutting,  Jr 60.00 

Edwin  V.  Morgan 16.77 

London. 

William  Pbillipa 100.00 

Mexico. 

Lucius  C.  Tuckerman 50.00 

Paris. 

Lawrence  S.  Butler 60.00 

Earlier  Litebatubb  of  Economics. 

W.  H.  Gratwick 60.00 

F.  W.  Taussig 80.00 

Charles  G.  Washburn 25.00 

"Labor  Pbbiodicals." 

James  Loeb 100.00 

Amount  carried  forward 88,522.75 
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For  Boon  fox  thk  Collkqe  Ld»«a»t  (continued). 

Amount  brought  forward 98,522.76 

Periodicals  oh  Baskimg,  to  complete  files. 

Anonymous 2.00 

Thomas  P.  Beal 35.00 

Arthur  T.  Lyman 60.00 

John  F.  Moon 16.00 

MotM  Williams 10.00 

Robert  Winsur 26.00 

Pmiioiucav.b  rot  the  Btiluum  ImraMAir. 

Howard  P.  Arnold 10.00 

Fob  Suwdbt  Special  Books. 

Anonymous 96.00 

Charles  K.  Bolton 2.16 

George  B.  Weston 6.40 

For  Bothho  Books. 

J.  H.  Clark 124.20 

•8,829.61 

From  Mrs.  George  A.  Nickerson,  $300,  her  fourth  yearly 
gift  in  memory  of  her  husband,  George  Augustus  Nickerson,' 
A.B.  1876,  LL.B.  1879,  for  the  purchase  of  books  on  folk- 
lore, for  the  College  Library. 

Toward  providing  additional  service  at  the  College  Library, 
from 

Howard  P.  Arnold 960 

George  Blagden 60 

Archibald  Car?  Coolidge 1,260 

James  J.  Higginson 200 

Edward  King 100 

Ogden  Mills 100 

Arthur  M.  Sherwood 26 

21,776 

From  members  of  the  Class  of  1879,  $40,  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Economics,  to  purchase  books  for  the  working  library 
founded  by  this  Class. 

From  Philip  Cabot,  $24.91,  to  defray  the  cost  of  binding 
certain  books  in  the  Philosophical  Library. 

From  Edward  C.  Moore,  $4.07,  to  complete  the  set  of  the 
Theologische  Literaturzeitung  in  the  Divinity  Library. 

From  the  Society  for  Promoting  Theological  Education, 
$1,447,  "  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  Library  of  the 
Divinity  School  and  for  the  administration  of  said  Library." 
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From  Mrs.  T.  J.  Bowlker,  $25,  for  the  purchase  of  books 
for  the  Social  Service  Library  of  Phillips  Brooks  House. 

For  purchasing  volumes  to  complete  serials  in  the  Library 
of  the  Peabody  Museum  of  American  Archaeology  and  Eth- 
nology, from 

Henry  W.  Haynei      (100 

Charles  Peabody 86 

(126 

For  the  purchase  of  reprints  of  Contributions  from  the 
Zoological  Laboratory,  from 

Arthur  A.  Carey $36 

Dudley  L.  1 


Toward    the    cost  of   publishing    Harvard    Psychological 
Studies,  Volume  II,  from 

Anonymous $6.03 

Joseph  Lee 360.00 

Reginald  C.  Bobbin* 460.00 

William  B.  Warren 300.00 

(1,106.09 
Toward   the   cost   of  publishing  a  thesis  on  Railroad  Re- 
organization, from 

James  Loeb (100 

Arthur  T.  Lyman 100 

Sumner  B.  Pearmain 60 

Jacob  H.  Schiffi 950 

(S00 
From  K.  G.  T.  Webster,  $53,  to  defray  the  expense  of 
keeping  the  libraries  in  Warren  House  open  in  the  evening 
from  the  middle  of  April  to  the  end  of  the  term. 

For  the  Botanic  Garden  and  Botanical  Museum,  from 

Anonymous (500.00 

Anonymona 1,000.00 

Anonymous 1,127.90 

Arthur  F.  Eatabrook 1,000.00 

Mies  Caroline  L.  W.  French 100.00 

Walter  Hunnewell 800.00 

Mil*  Mary  Lee  Ware 650.00 

(6,177.90 
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For  the  Gray  Herbarium,  from 


(10.00 

Thomas  All™      

10.00 

10.00 

Miss  Mary  S.  Anion   .   .   . 

10.00 

1,000.00 

26.00 

Howard  P.  Arnold      .   .   . 

60.00 

10.00 

10.00 

W.  S.  Bigelow 

10.00 

Mrs.  Arthur  W.  Blake  .   . 

10.00 

W.  P.  Blake 

10.00 

6.00 

Mrs.  John  L.  Bremer    .    . 

10.00 

Edward  H.  Brewer    .   .   . 

10.00 

William  Brewster  .... 

10.00 

Addison  Brown 

10.00 

Harold  Haskell  Rrown  .   . 

10.00 

10.00 

Mrs.  William  S.  Bnllard  . 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

Miss  Cora  H.  Clarke  .   .   . 

10.00 

Hiss  Louise  H.  Co-burn     . 

10.00 

Mrs.C.A.Cummings  in  memory 

of  F .  H.  Cumniings   .   . 

10.00 

Mrs.  Charles  P.  Curtis  .    . 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

26.00 

16.00 

10.00 

William  8.  Dexter     .   .    . 

80.00 

Hiss  Georgiana  G.  Eaton  . 

10.00 

10.00 

William  Endicott,  Jr.    .    . 

26.00 

J.  8.  Pay,  Jr 

26.00 

Mrs.  J.  N.  Fieke    .... 

10.00 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Forbes    .   .   . 

8.00 

10.00 

10.00 

Mrs.  Francis  C.  Foster  .   . 

10.00 

Mist  Harriet  E.  Freeman  . 

10.00 

Miss  Cornelia  A.  French  . 

10.00 

Amount  carried  forward 

(1,668.00 

Amount  brought  forward  .  f  1,6 
Robert  H.  Gardiner  .   . 
George  A.  Goddard    .  . 
Mrs.  Asa  Gray    .... 
Miss  Harriet  Gray  .    .   . 
Mrs.  Henry  S.  Grew  ,    . 
Edward  Everett  Hale    . 
George  W.  Hammond  . 
Mrs.  Augustus  Hemenway   . 
Miss  Clara  Hemenway  . 
Miss  A.  P.  Henchman  . 
J.  P.  B.  Henshaw  .    .   . 
Miss  Rose  II  ol  lings  worth  . 
Robert  C.  Hooper  .    .   . 
Clement  S.  Houghton   . 
Henry  S.  Howe  .   .   .   . 
Charles  W.  Hubbard     . 
Mrs.  Arthur  Hnnnewell    . 
H.  8.  Hnnnewell     .    .    . 

Walter  Hnnnewell  .  . 
William  A.Jeffries  .  . 
Charles  W.  Jenka  .  .  . 
Bernard  Jenney  .... 
Edward  C.  Johnson  .  . 
F.  L.  Kennedy  .... 
Charles  A.  Kidder  .  .  . 
Mrs.  Henry  P.  Kidder  . 
David  P.  Kimball  .  .  . 
Mrs.  David  P.  Kimball 
Henry  H.  Kimball  .  . 
Lemuel  C.  Kimball,  Jr. 
The  Misses  Kimball   .   . 

E.  D.  Leavitt 

George  C.  Lee    .... 
George  V.  Leverett   .   . 
Mr*.  George  Linder  .    . 
Augustus  P.  Loring  .    . 
Miss  Katharine  P.  Loring 
Miss  Louisa  P.  Loring  . 
William  Caleb  Loring  .    . 
Mrs.  William  Caleb  Loring  . 
Mrs.  Thornton  K.  Lothrop  . 
Mrs.  George  G.  Lowell 
Arthur  T.  Lyman  .  .  . 
Hastett  McKim  .... 
Mrs.  G.N.  McMillan     . 
Miss  Ellen  F.  Mason     . 

Amount  carried  forward  .  $2,243.41 
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Fob  t 

he  Gray  Hbmjakich  (wntinutd). 

Amount  brought  forwai 

d  .  $2,248.44 

Amount  brought  forward 

13,563.44 

Mi»  Susan  Minns  .  .  . 

26.00 

10.00 

Mrt .  Samuel  Torrey  Mori 

le .         10.00 

Mrs.  Q.  H.Shaw    .... 

10.00 

Nathaniel  C.  Nash  .    .    . 

10.00 

David  N.  Skillingi     .   .    . 

10.00 

(rtcnville  H.  Norcross  , 

10.00 

10.00 

Mri.  Otil  Norcross      .    . 

10.00 

10.00 

Mrs.  Otil  Norcross,  Jr. 

10.00 

Nathaniel  H.  Stone    .   .    . 

10.00 

Peeler  Olsen 

10.00 

10.00 

Mrs.  John  F.  Osgood     . 

10.00 

200.00 

Charles  W".  Parker    .   . 

10.00 

Miss  Helen  W.  Tinkham  . 

10.00 

Miss  Mwy  B.  Pfwbody  . 

10.00 

Benjamin  Vaughan   .  .  . 

10.00 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Phillips     .   . 

86.00 

C.  C.  Walker 

10.00 

Henry  Pickering     .   .   . 

10.00 

MiM  Caroline  E.  Ward     . 

10.00 

Mrs.  Henry  Pickering   . 

10.00 

Miss  Cornelia  Warren  .   . 

10.00 

Ura.  P.  L.  Kckmau  .   . 

10.00 

10.00 

David  Filigree     .... 

30.00 

Mr.  and  Mra.  F.  Q.  Webster 

25.00 

Miss  Elizabeth  C.  Putnam 

s.oo 

Stephen  M.  Weld 

as. 00 

Mr.  and  Mn.  Oeorge  Pain 

am        20.00 

Mn.  Charles  T.  White  .   . 

10.00 

Mies  Sarah  E.  Read  .    . 

10.00 

10.00 

Mw.W.  H.  Reed  .  .  . 

10.00 

Oeorge  Wigglesworth    .   .   . 

10.00 

George  E.  Richards   .   . 

10.00 

Miss  Adelia  C.  Williams    .   . 

10.00 

Denman  W.  Ross  .   .   . 

10.00 

E.  F.  Williams 

100.00 

Mra.  M.  Denman  Ross  . 

10.00 

John  D.  Williams 

80.00 

Mrs.  Waldo  0.  Rom  .    . 

10.00 

60.00 

Mrs.  RobertS.  Russell 

2S.O0 

Ralph  B.  Williams     .   .   .   . 

60.00 

Mrs-  KnyTet  W.  Sears  . 

10.00 

Mrs.  Charlotte  F.  Woodman 

10.00 

Mis.  J.  Montgomery  Sear 

s  .         10.00 

Miss  Mary  Woodman    .   . 

10.00 

Amount  carried  f  orwan 

.  (2,563.4* 

•8,228.44 

From  Miss  Catherine  H.  Bond  and  Miss  Elizabeth  L.  Bond, 
$2,500,  to  be  added,  after  meeting  certain  charges,  to  the 
unrestricted  endowment  of  the  Observatory. 

From  Mrs.  Henry  Draper,  810,000  additional,  to  be  spent  by 
the  Director  of  the  Observatory  in  prosecuting  the  researches 
in  the  photography  of  stellar  spectra  with  which  the  late  Dr. 
Henry  Draper's  name  is  honorably  associated. 

From  Charles  S.  Fairchild,  $5,000,  for  immediate  use  at  the 
Observatory. 

From  E.  C.  Pickering,  $5,000,  to  be  added  to  the  unre- 
stricted income  of  the  Observatory. 

From  an  anonymous  giver,  $130,  for  immediate  use  at  the 
Peabody  Museum  of  American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology. 
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For  the  Peabody  Museum  of  American  Archaeology  and 
Ethnology,  from 

A  friend |100 

Clarence  B.  Moore 500 

•600 

From  Augustus  Hemenway,  $255,  for  a  case  in  the  Peabody 
Museum  of  American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology. 

Towards  the  expenses  of  the  South  American  Expedition 
undertaken  by  the  Peabody  Museum  of  American  Archaeology 
and  Ethnology,  from 

Anonymous 9600.00 

Louis  J.  de  Milhmi,   on  account  of  Ml  offer  of 

$15,000, 4,999.92 

(6,299.93 

From  Jacob  H.  Schiff,  $10,000,  for  the  purchase  of  collec- 
tions for  the  Semitic  Museum. 

From  friends  and  associates  of  the  late  Dr.  John  Homans,'58, 
of  Boston,  Mass.,  $1,554.01,  for  a  bronze  tablet  in  his  memory, 
set  in  the  Administration  Building  at  the  Medical  School. 

From  an  anonymous  giver,  $100,  for  current  expenses  at  the 
Medical  School. 

From  an  anonymous  giver,  $600,  for  a  teaching  fellowship 
in  Histology  and  Embryology  for  1906-07. 

From  the  Harvard  Medical  Alumni  Association,  $1,200,  to 
be  applied  in  1906-07  to  increase  the  salary  of  one  or  more  of 
the  younger  instructors  in  the  Medical  School. 

From  an  anonymous  giver,  $250,  for  the  salary  of  a  secretary 
for  the  Caroline  Brewer  Croft  Fund  Cancer  Commission. 

For  salaries  in  the  Department  of  Biological  Chemistry, 
for  1906-07,  from 

Arthur  T.  Cabot $1,000 

August™  Hemenway 1,000 

Mrs.  Hutman  Kohn 1,000 

for  1907-08,  from 


Augustus  Hemenway  . 
Mrs.  llartrnsn  Rutin  . 


»5,O0U 
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From  five  anonymous  givers,  $450,  for  the  promotion  of 
research  on  Diabetes  Mellitus. 

From  James  J.  Putnam  and  Moorfield  Storey,  trustees, 
$500,  for  a  salary  and  for  expenses  in  the  Department  of 
Neuropathology. 

From  Miss  Katherine  E.  Bullard,  $500  additional,  to  be 
used  under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of  Neuropathology, 
with  the  approval  of  the  President  and  Fellows,  for  the  benefit 
and  advancement  of  the  Bullard  Neuropathologies  Collection 
at  the  Medical  School. 

From  W.  T.  Councilman  and  F.  B.  Mallory,  $246.31, 
toward  the  cost  of  certain  apparatus  in  the  Department  of 
Pathology. 

From  John  C.  Phillips,  $5,000,  to  be  used  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Shattuck  Professor  of  Pathological  Anatomy,  the 
Associate  Professor  of  Pathological  Anatomy  and  the  donor, 
for  work  in  the  Department  of  Pathology. 

From  Morrill  Wyman,  $500,  for  special  expenses  connected 
with  the  Department  of  Pathology. 

From  John  S.  Ames,  $1,000,  for  the  Surgical  Laboratory. 

For  the  purchase  of  land,  the  erection  of  buildings,  or  the 
endowment  of  education  and  research,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Dental  School,  from 

A  mount  brought  forward  .  (1,800.00 
Mrs.  Mary  Forbes  Kusaall   .    1,000.00 

J.  G.  W.Werner 9.00 

A  grateful  patient  of.  L.  D. 

Shepard 900.00 

Siity-sc  ven  anonymous  givers 

to  tin  Hair.  Dent.  Alumni 

Fund 1,430.60 

94,489.60 
For  construction  expenses  at  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  from 

Albert  8.  Bigetow S100 

Frank  A.  Day 100 

Charles  E.  Stratton 10O 


Charles  A.  Bracken  .   .    . 

#1,000.00 

Mr*.  D.M. Clapp  and  Howarc 

Clapp  In  memory  of  Dr 

Dwight  M.  Clapp  .   .  . 

60.00 

John  Thomas  Codman  .   . 

60.00 

Mrs.  George  W.  Collard  . 

100.00 

600.00 

Charles  J.  Morse    .... 

100.00 

Amount  carried  forward 

(1,800.00 
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For  exploration  in  Western  China,  on  behalf  of  the  Arnold 
Arboretum,  undertaken  by  Ernest  Henry  Wilson,  who  will 
spend  at  least  two  years  in  collecting  botanical  specimens  and 
seeds,  and  in  securing  photographs  and  other  information 
about  the  plants  of  that  country,  especially  the  mountain  flora, 
from 
MiM  Mary  S.  Ames     .   .   .    * 7, 000.00  Amount  brought  forward  $14,100.00 

H.  S.  Hnnnewell 1,000.00      Edwin  S.  Webiter    ....      1,000.00 

Writer  Hmmewell   ....      1,000.00      F.  G.  Webiter 1,000.00 

T.  B.  Proctor 500.00      Stephen  H.  Weld     ....      1,000.00 

Mrs.  J.  Montgomery  Sean      1,000.00      Tnutee* of  CarolineWhitney 

Charles  A.  Stone 1,000.00  Fond 500.00 

Bayard  Thayer 1,000.00      F.  O.  Webater,  Treasurer, 

John  E.  Thayer 1,600.00  interest 80.19 


Amount  carried  forward   (14,100.00  tl7,6SO.U 

From  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture, 
$2,625,  "to  be  expended  at  the  Arnold  Arboretum  by  the 
Director,  to  increase  the  knowledge  of  trees." 

From  Francis  Skinner,  $2,500,  for  the  purchase  of  books 
for  the  Arboretum  in  memory  of  his  father,  Francis  Skinner, 
of  the  Class  of  1862. 

From  the  Committee  on  the  Regulation  of  Athletic  Sports, 
$20,000,  to  be  added  to  its  previous  gifts  for  improvements 
upon,  and  additions  to,  The  Soldier's  Field,  to  be  made  by 
said  Committee,  with  the  approval  of  the  Corporation. 

The  total  amount  of  these  gifts  for  immediate  uee  is 
$165,791.18,  as  stated  also  on  page  44. 

CHARLES  F.  ADAMS,  2d,   Treasurer. 

Bobtoh,  February,  1908. 
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General  Statement  of  Receipts  and  Disbursement* 
for  ike  year  ending 
INCOME. 

Interest  on  notes,  mortgages,  advances,  &c, $159,166.94 

Interest  on  Policies  of  Mass.  Hospital  Life  Insurance  Co 9+9.00 

Interest  on  Bank  Deposits. 

Deposit  in  American  Trust  Co., $46.15 

"         Crty  Trust  Co., 1,534.57 

»          Equitable  Trust  Co., 979.60 

"           Merchants  National  Bank, 147.14 

"          Rational  Union  Bank, 39.93 

"          Old  Boston  National  Bank, 1,643.96          4,364.S8 

Interest   on   Public   Fundi   (after  deducting    $187.38 
for  sinking  premiums). 

City  of  Boston  34'n  of  1920 $360.00 

Imperial  Japanese  4i'e  of  1926, 767.03 

Massachusetts  3J's  of  1913, 1,186.36 

"          "          "  1916, 164.16 

"          "          "  1986 199.08 

"          "          "  1988 199.14 

United  State*  of  Mexico  4'i  of  1964, 8,960.00         6,744.64 

Interest  on  Railroad  Bonds  (after  deducting  $6,008.77 
for  sinking  premiums). 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  4's, $4,000.00 

"             "    (P.L.E.S,W.V.system)Ref.  4's,  4,000.00 

*'               "    So.  Western  Si's, 8,600.00 

Bangor  &  Aroostook  Kef.  4's, 6,000.00 

Burlington  &  Mo.  River  in  Neb.  6's, 10,580.00 

Central  Vermont  4*s, 1,740.00 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincv  4's, 190.00 

"                "          III.  DIt.  4's,     .   .   .  7,977.78 

"               "                "         8i's, 16,248.80 

Chicago  &  No.  Western  Gen.  M.  84's, 8,488.38 

Chicago,  Hock  Island  &  Pacific  4's, 3,920.90 

Indiana,  Illinois  &  Iowa  4's, 4,000.00 

Kansas  City,  Fort  Scott  &  Memphis  6's, 12,078.90 

Kansas  City,  Memphis  &  Birmingham  Income  6's,  6,700.00 

Kansas  &  Missouri  6's, 3,700.00 

Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  4's, 4,000.00 

Long  Island  Unified  4's, 13,000.00 

Louisville  &  Jeffersonvilte  Bridge  4's, 8,000.00 

Minneapolis  Union  6's, 4,866.88 

Missouri  Pacific  6's, 6,000.00 

Montana  Central  6's, 4,869.37 

New  York  Central  £  H.  K.  34's  (L.  8.  &  M.  8.  Coll.),  10.500.00 

New  York  Central  &  H.  R.  Si's  (M.  C.  Coll.),    .   .  1,190.00 

Amounts  carried  forward $184,410.81    $171,088.91 
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of  the  Treasurer  of  Harvard  CoUeija, 
July  31,  1907. 

.     EXPENSES. 
Paid  to  account  of  expenses  in  the 

University,  as  per  Table  I  (page  79). 

Salaries 941,829.09 

Retiring  Allowance 35,463.48 

Peabody  Museum  of  American  Archaeology  and 
Ethnology  (part,  see  Table  XIV,  page  124),       1,360.96 

Semitic  Museum  (part,  see  Table  XV,  page  135) ,       1,600.00 
Germanic  Museum(put,  see  Table  XVI,  p.  186),  76.82 

William  Hayes  Fogg  Art  Museum  (part,  see 

Table  XVII,  page  126) 3,927.08 

Apple  ton  Chapel  (part,  see  Table  XIX,page  IKS),      6,861.23 
Phillip*  Brooks  House  (part,  see  Table  XX, 

page  129), 1,857.02 

Other  eipum.es 68,803.33    $143,166.48 

College,  as  per  Table  II  (page  94). 

Salaries  for  instruction, $623,572.78 

Sundry  salaries, 15,788.88 

Expenses  on CoUeg^  Public  Buildings,  which  are 

not  mined  in  the  Treasurer's  book*,  ....      80,036.89 
Expenses  on  College  Dormitories  which  are  not 

valued  in  the  Treasurer's  books 42,150.31 

General  expense*, 71,341.17 

Fellowship*. 27,187.50 

Scholarships, 53,828.51 

Loans  and  other  aid  to  students, 29,475.87 

Prizes  and  expenses, 8,584.00 

Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  (part,  see 

Table  XIII,  page  123) 4,337.00 

Jefferson    Physical   Laboratory    (part,   see 

Table  XVIII,  page  137), 665.98 

Hemenway  Gymnasium  (part,  see  Table 

XXI,  page  130) 6,749.90 

Summer  Schools, 34,382.24 

Books,  from  special  Funds  and  gifts,    ....  1,812.41 
Apparatus  and   expenses   for  research,  from 

special  Funds  and  gifts, 6,257.81 

Publication  expenses,  from  special  Funds  and 

gifts, 5,486.50 

Sundry  payments  from  special  Eunds  and  gifts,  18,854.29 

Appropriations  for  collections  and  laboratories,  41,989.48      917,324.88 
Library,  as  per  Table  III  (page  103). 

Salaries, $18,900.00 

Seirices  and  wages, 20,984.14 

Book*, 80,147.15 

Other  expense*, 10,383.13        80,864.49 

Amount  carried  forward, $1,140,764.78 
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General  Statement  of  Receipts  and  Disbursements 
for  Ike  year  ending 

INCOME   (continued). 
Amounts  brought  forward,  .    .   .    .$134,410.81    $171,038.91 

Interest  on  Railroad  Bonds  (continued). 

New  York  Central  A  H.  R.  (refnndiwr)  Gold  M.  Si's,  17.50 

New  York,  New  Haven  A  Hartford  4's, 8,876.00 

"                "                "                H% 42.25 

New  York,  Ontario  &  Western  **• 7,884.18 

Norfolk  A  Western  1st  Con.  4's  of  1997, 20.00 

Northern  Pacific-Great  Northern  Joint 4's,  .   .   .   .  18,280.00 

Oregon  Short  Line  6'«, 4,683.03 

Oregon  Short  Line  4's, 4,000.00 

Pennsylvania  Co.  Si's 9,666.00 

Richmond-Washington  Co.  4's, 9, 83*. 05 

St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  Ref.  4's, 4,000.00 

St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Manitoba.  4's, 7,686.91 

Southern  Pacific  4's, 4,000.00 

Terminal  R.  R.  Association  of  St.  Louis  4's,   .   .   .  8,000.00 

Union  Pacific  4's, 18,000.00 

Wisconsin  Central,  Minneapolis  Terminal  Purchase 

Money  M  Si's, 1,760.00      228,787.88 

Interest  on  Traction  Bonds  (after  deducting  $925.89 
for  sinking  premiums). 

Boston  &  Northern  4' $6,000.00 

Central  Crosstown  Coll.  Trust  6's, 6,260.00 

InterborooKh  Metropolitan  Coll.  Trait  4i>,    .   .   .  8,987.60 

lnterborongh  Rapid  Transit  *'s, 8,000.00 

Metropolitan  Wen  Side  Elevated  4'a, 4,000.00 

■'               "                "               Extension  4'i,    .  4,200.00 

Old  Colony  Street  6's, 6,000.00 

Public  Service  Corporation  of  New  Jersey  5*s,   .   .  6,000.00 

Schenectady  4A's, 4,274.16 

Second  Avenue  5' 4,606.26 

Third  Avenue  4'a 7,976.81 

United  Traction  A  Electric  Co.  6's, 4,663.68       89,866.86 

Interest  on  Sundry  Bonds  (after  deducting  $8,611.26 

for  sinking  premiums). 

American  Bell  Telephone  Co.  4'i, $10,162.71 

American  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co.  4'a 8,000.00 

American  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co.  6's, 3,600.00 

Boston  Electric  Light  Co.  6's 4,820.61 

Broadway  Realty  Co.  6's, ".    ,  10,333.06 

Bntte  Water  Co.  6*s,     250.00 

Chicago  Edison  Co.  5' 6,609.60 

Chicago  June.  Railways  A  Union  Stock  Yards  Co.o'a,  14,979.86 

ChicagoJnnc.RailwaysA  Union  Stock YardaCo.4's,  4,000.00 

Detroit  Edison  Co.  6's,      4,908.28 

Amount*  carried  forward,  .   .    .  $66,063.00    $469,887.48 
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of  tfte  Treasurer  of  Harvard  College, 
July  31,  1907. 

EXPENSES  (continued) . 

Amount  brought  forward, $1,140,754.73 

Divinity  Sohool,  as  per  Table  IV  (page  107). 

Salaries  for  instruction, (87,146.59 

Scholarships,  Exhibitions,  and  Prizes, 3,334.77 

Other  expenses, 10,139.35        39,510.71 

Law  Sohool,  ms  per  Table  V  (page  109). 

Salaries  for  instruction, (53,475.00 

Librarian*  and  assistant*, 11,186.91 

Scholarships  and  loans, 6,395.87 

Other  expenses, 39,790.09      100,627.30 

Medical  Sohool,  u  per  Table  VI  (page  118). 

Salaries  for  instruction, $93,391.66 

Pees  repaid  to  Instructors, 10,934.00 

Retiring  allowance, 1,000.00 

Fellowships, 3,676.00 

Scholarships, 4,587.50 

Expenses  connected  with  price, 13.50 

Warren  Anatomical  Museum, 1,965.13 

Books,  from  special  Funds  and  gifts, 423.39 

Sundry  payments   made   from  special  Funds  and 

gifts, 16,196.04 

Laboratory  appropriations, 16,769.87 

Other  expenses 54,436.89      201,280.97 

Medioftl  School  Undertaking,  as  per  Table  XXIV 
(page  188). 

Building  expenses, 1194,106.40 

Interest  on  advances  to  real  estate, 14,606.81 

Other  expenses, 387.01      208,950.21 


Dental  Sohool,  as  per  Table  VII  (page  116). 

Salaries  for  insinuation, (5,437.50 

Other  expenses, 13,700.96        19,138.46 

Bussey  Institution,  as  per  Tali lo  VIII  (page  117). 

Salaries  for  instruction, (8,400.00 

Other  expenses,      10,116.67        18,616.67 

Arnold  Arboretum,  as  per  Table  IX  (page  1 18) . 

Salaries, (4,950.00 

Books  from  gifts, 48.80 

Other  expenses,      28,805.05        38,808.85 

Botanic   Garden  and  Botanical  Museum,  as 
per  Table  X  (page  119). 

Services  and  wages, (656.92 

Labor, 4,911.50 

Other  expenses,     5,092.00       10,658.72 

Amount  carried  forward, (1,773,240.53 
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General  Statement  of  Receipts  and  Disbursements 
for  the  year  ending 
INCOME  (amtinutd). 


Amounts  brought  forward, 
Interest  on  Sundry  Bonds  (continued) . 
Oirard  Point  Storage  Co.  Bi'e,     .    .    . 

Laclede  Gas  Light  Co.  6's, 

Metropolitan  Tel.  4  Tel.  Co.  fi's,   .   . 
Mexican  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  S'a,     .   .    . 
Minneapolis  General  Electric  Co.  E's, 
Montreal  Light,  Heat  and  Power  Co.  *4'u, 
Municipal  Gas  &  Electric  Co.  *4'b, 
New  England  Tel.  4  Tel.  Co.  5's, 
Portland  General  Electric  Co.  G's, 
Railway  &  light  Securities  Co.  5's 
St.  Louis  National  Stock  Tarda  Co.  4*a, 

Seattle  Electric  Co.  6' 

United  Electric  Securities  Co.  6's, 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  S'a, 
Wood  Worsted  Mills  44's,    .... 


.    $85,063.00    $469,667.46 

091 .53 
1,000.00 
7,500.00 

300.00 
4,916.26 
4,466.66 
4,600.00 
4,056.32 
6,202.78 
♦,985,90 
6,400.00 
7,389.17 
2,105.36 
1,600.00 
2,250.00      128,248.48 


DiTidends  on  Railroad  Stocks. 

Boston  &  Lowell 12,880.00 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul, 5,302.50 

Chicago  &  Northwestern 8,837.50 

Fitchburg,  preferred, 1,185.00 

Great  Northern,  preferred, 8,965.00 


Manhattan,  . 

New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River,  .   . 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  .   . 

Northern  (N.H.) 

Northern  Pacific 

Old  Colony, 

Pennsylvania, 

West  End  Street,  preferred, 


4,900.00 
8,956.26 
3,844.00 
1,740 .00 

875. 00 
2,485.00 
19,173.00 

208.00 


87.50 
600.00 
374.00 


DiTidends  on  Manufacturing  and  Telephone  Stocks. 

American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co 

American  Smelters'  Securities  Co.,  preferred,    . 

Amoskcag  Manufacturing  Co 

Brookeide  Mills 

General  Electric  Co., 

Merrimack  Manufacturing  Co., 

Pacific  Mill 8,820.00       26,801.50 

Dividends  on  Ileal  Estate  Trust  Stocks. 

Barristers  Hail  Trust, $3,046.00 

Boston  Heal  Estate  Trust, 1,260.00 

Central  Building  Trust 100.00 

Amounts  carried  forward, $4, 40.".. 00    i!C.-«,068.6S 
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of  the  Treasurer  of  Harvard  College, 
July  31,  1907. 

EXPENSES    (continued). 

Amount  brought  forward, $1,773,8*0. SB 

Gray  Herbarium,  as  per  Table  XI  (page  190). 

Salaries, 94,450.00 

Service!  and  wage*, 3,270.66 

Other  expense*, 8,768.14        11,488.70 

Observatory,  *•  per  Table  XII  (page  131) . 

Salaries, $18,000.00 

Services  and  wages, 7,774.88 

Other  expenses, 86,112.14        60,886.48 

Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,  as  per  Table 
XIII  (page  132). 

Salaries, 111,100.00 

Services  and  wages 3,907.80 

Sturgis  Hooper  Fund,  salary  and  expenses,  .   .  6,140.00 

Other  expenses, 24,078.89 

$44,230.68 
Leu  amount  paid  from  College  income  (see  Table 

II,  page  99), 4,237.00        89,998.88 

Feabody    Museum    of    American    Archae- 
ology and  Ethnology,  as  per  Table  XIV 
(page  134). 
Feabody  Professor  Fund,  Feabody  Professor 

and  Cantor, $3,871.54 

Services  and  wages 8,852.80 

Fellowships  and  scholarships, 1,589.47 

Other  expenses,      10,981.49 

$13,345.80 
Less  amount  paid   from   University  income  (see 

Table  I,  page  81), 1,860.95        16,894.86 

Semitic  Museum,  aa  per  Table  XV  (page  124). 

Curator, $500.00 

Collections 4,618.89 

Excavations  in  Palestine, 2,575.00 

Other  expenses, 1,000.00 

$8,898.29 
Less  amount  paid   from   University  income   (see 

Table  I,  page  81), 1,500.00          7,198.39 

Germanic  Museum,  as  per  Table  XVI  (page  125). 

General  expenses $1,810.24 

Less  amount   paid   from   University  income  (see 

Table  I,  page  81), 75.32  1,284.9$ 

Amount  carried  forward, $1,910,981.94 
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General  Statement  of  Receipts  and  Disbursement* 
for  the  year  ending 
INCOME  (continued). 
A mounts  brought  forward,    ....     $4,108.00    $086,068.08 
Dividends  on  Real  Estate  Trait  Stocks  (continued) . 

Department  Store  Trait, 11,860.00 

Essex  Street  Tmit 4,000.00 

Kimball  Building  Trust, 1,126.00 

Paddock  Building  Trait, 4,161.60 

Port  Office  Square  Building  Trait, 3,750.00       8T,6V1.S0 

Dividends  on  Sundry  Stocks. 

Calumet  &  Hecla  Mining  Co., $1,100.00 

Laclede  Gas  Light  Co.,  preferred, 1,000.00 

Massachusetts  Gas  Companies,  preferred,    ....  6,000.00 

United  States  Smelting,  Refining  &  Mining  Co.,     .  700.00         8,000.00 

Real  Estate  Investments,  from  rents,  Ac.,  net  receipts, 
Cambridge  (University  Houses  and  Lands) . 

Grots  receipts, $41,198.92 

Leas  Taxes, $6,696.41 

Insurance, 908.10 

Repairs,  Improvement*,  care,  ftc.,  .    16,787.68     84,282.19       16,976.78 

Boston  (general  investment*) . 

Groaa  receipts, $266,880.61 

Less  Taxes, $60,441.16 

Insurance, 2,016.86 

Repairs,  improvements,  care,  4c,  .    15,781.19 

Repaid  to  capital 8,167.27     76,895.90      179,484.61 

Buseey  real  estate. 

Gross  receipts, $62,970.92 

Less  Taxe $15,666.27 

Insurance 1,406.17 

Interest, 18,989.10 

Repairs,  improvements,  care,  Ac,  .      9,574.60 

Heat  and  power 6,629.84 

Repaid  to  capital, 1,000.00     48,215.98       14,754.94 

Sundry  estates  (special  investments). 

Grass  receipts, $16,675.46 

Less  Taxe $8,482.31 

Insurance, 343.80 

Interest, 6.56 

Repairs,  improvements,  care,  &c,  .      1,498.85       5,888.52        11,841.94 
Amount  carried  forward $945,218.40 
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of  the  Treasurer  of  Harvard  College, 
July  31, 1907. 

EXPENSES  (continued). 

Amount  brought  forward, 91,910,981.94 

William  Hayes  Fogg  Art  Museum,  u  per  Table 

XVII  (page  126). 

Salaries, $1,000.00 

Collection 741.85 

Other  expenses,      8,896.98 

18,688.17 
Let*   amount   paid   from  Unirerttity   income   (lee 
Table  I,  page  81), 2,927.08  6,711.19 

Jefferson  Physical  Laboratory,  aa  per  Table 

XVIII  (page  187). 

Reieaxch  expenses,  from  Fonda  and  gift,     ....     18,870.77 

Loan  repaid,  with  interest, 1,881.95 

Other  ezpensea ,      4,511.84 

(9,383.98 
Less  amount  paid  from  College  income  (see  Table 


AppletOU  Chapel,  as  per  Table  XIX  (page  128) . 

Salaries, 95,418.80 

Choir, 1,600.00 

Other  expenses,      1,848.19 


$8,866.99 
Less   anionnt  paid   from  University   income  (tee 
Table  I,  page  81), 6,361.82  8,505.77 

Phillips  Brooke  House,  as  per  Table  XX  (page  128). 

Salarie $700.00 

Other  expenses, 3,144.55 

$3,844.55 
Less  amount  paid   from  University  income   (see 

Table  I,  page  81), 1,867.03  1,987.68 

Hemenway  Gymnasium,  at  per  Table  XXI  (page  139) . 

Salaries, $5,000.00 

Other  expenses, 6,030.68 

$11,020.68 
Lett  the  following  items :  — 

Paid    from    College    income    (see 

Table  II,  page  99), $6,749.90 

Paid  from  Divinity  School  income 

(tee  Table  IV,  page  108),  .   .  .  87.04 

Paid  from  Lav  School  income  (see 

Table  V,  page  110), 1,667.36      8,604.80  2,516.88 

Amount  carried  forward, $1,982,260.81 
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General  Statement  of  Receipts  and  Disbursements 
for  the  year  ending 

INCOME  (continued). 

Amount  brought  forward, $945,318.40 

Receipt*  from  Student*. 

Tuition  feet,  regular  and  additional 

College (444.1SS.0S 

DiTinity  School, 5,600.00 

Law  School 108,880.00 

Medical  School,      .   .- 31,014.07 

Dental  School, 7,866.00 

Bussey  Institution, 4,876.00 

School  for  Social  Workers 353.38  $636,515.46 

Tuition  few,  summer  course*. 

College, $28,472.00 

Diving  School 1,646.00 

Medical  School, 7,S98.06 

Dental  School 487.60      83,168.56 

Registration  fee*,  aummer  courses. 

College, 1,664.00 

Laboratory  fee*. 

College $83,627.84 

Medical  School, 8,SS5.9G 

Dental  School, 8,773.04 

Botanic  Garden, 374,63      41,131.46 

Examination  fee*. 

College.      Admission $9,395.48 

Condition,  make-up,  and 

advanced  standing,     .  8,468.00 

Doctor  of  Philosophy,    .  80.00 

Medical  School 96-00 

Dental  School 27.00      13,031.48 

Graduation  fees. 

College, $7,840.00 

Medical  School 300.00        8,140.00 

Matriculation  fees.  Medical  School, 460.00 

Boom*  in  dormitories. 

College  bnildingt, $99,678.38 

Less  receipt*  from  students, 
separately  entered  in  Uni- 
versity    Houses     and     Lands 

account 15,873.83 

$83,805.00 

Divinity  Hall 8,986.00      86,780.00 

Library  fines. 

Library $483.64 

Divinity  School, 7.46 

Peabody  Museum 1.00           498.09 

Amounts  carried  forward, $810,317.04    $945,818.40 
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of  the  Treasurer  of  Harvard.  College, 
Jvty31t1907. 

EXPENSES  (continued). 

Amount  brought  forward $1,9,13,250.81 

StUlman  Infirmary,  u  per  Table  XXII  (page  ISO) . 

Service*  and  wages, (6, 440. 81 

Food  and  supplies, 6,250.46 

Other  expense*,     8,991.81       18,683.08 

Annuities  from  the  following  Fundi. 

Advancement  of  Astronomical  Science  (1901),  .   .  $8,370.00 

"             "            "              "            (1903),  .   .  648.68 

Buaaey  Trust, 4,000.00 

Caroline  Brewer  Croft, 8,iso.99 

Sumuy 1,000.00 

Henry  8.  Nourae, 1,000.00 

Professorship  of  Hygiene, 3,686.83 

Junes  SkiUen  Memorial 800.00 

George  Smith, 900.00 

Alexander  W.  Thayer, 480.00 

CharleB  Wilder, 1,896.00      18,448.47 

Class  Funds. 

Paid  the  Secretary  of  the  Class  of  1863,    .   .   .        9149.00 

Paid  the  Secretary  of  the  ClaBB  Of  1866,    .   .  .         355.50  504.50 

Sundry  payments. 

Calvin  and  Lucy  Ellis  Fond. 

Taxes, $121.81 

Legal  services 3.68       $126.34 

George  H.  Emerson  Scholarship  Fund. 

Taxes, 84.86 

CharleB  I>.  HanOOOk  Fund,  taxes  on  Chelsea 

real  estate 38.32 

Henry  S.  STourse  Fund,  expenses 30.00 

Daniel  Williams  Fund,  for  the  benefit  of  the 

Masphee  and  Herring  Pond  Indians, 600.48 

Sarah   Winslow    Fond,   to  the    Minister   and 

the  Teacher  at  Tyngaborough,  Mass.,    ....  331.88 

Woodland  Hill  Fund,  taxes  on  Muddy  Hirer  land, 

and  other  expenses 1,333.03 

Gifts  for  Cuban  Teachers,  expenses, 62.00         2,669.34 

To  reimburse  the  Committee  in  charge  of  the  Sbaler  Memorial 

gifts,  for  expenses, .-  .   .  760.28 

Amount  carried  forward $1,978,3103$ 
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General  Statement  of  Receipts  and  Disbursement* 
for  the  year  ending 

INCOME  {continued). 

Amounts  brought  forward $810,917.04    $946,118.40 

Receipts  from  Students  (continued) . 
Btillia&n  Infirmary. 

Animal  fees, $11,808.00 

Receipt!  from  patients, 4,683.58  18,990.62 

Use  of  Microscopes. 

Dentsl  School, 51.00 

Use  of  looker*,  Hemeoway  Gymnasium, 3,416.00 

Summer  School  excursions,  surplus, 155.03      831,831 .58 

Sundries. 

Professorship  of  Hygiene,  from  Trustees,    ....  $1,578.64 

An  Gray's  copyrights, 614.19 

Trustee  of  George  H.  Emerson  estate,     .   .  .  153.96 

Trustees  of  Edward  Hopkins 306.47 

Bile  of  grass,  wood,  old  material,  &c, 4,831.14 

"        old  examination  papers, 498.33 

"        tickets  to  Commencement  Lunch,    ....  423.00 

• '          tickets  to  Divinity  School  Alumni  Dinner,  .  52.00 

"         books,  pamphlets,  catalogues,  4c.,  .   .   .   .  8,236.98 

"        slides  and  photographs, 177.10 

"        horses, 80.00 

Board  of  horses,  cattle,  *c,  at  BusBOy  Institution,  5,491.26 

Use  of  Library  by  resident  graduates  and  others,  .  90.00 

"      Gymnasium  hy  graduates  and  others,    .  .  .  9S.S8 

"      Buildings  (not  Um>.  Houses  and  Lands),  .  6,991.17 

From  instructors  in  the  Medical  School  to  pay  for 

advertising  summer  courses, 860.00 

fees  in  Infirmary,  Dental  School, 4,809.25 

Mary  L.  Whitney  Scholarship,  from  the  Execu- 
tor of  the  -ill  of  C.  L.  B.  Whitney,   ....  97.50 

Engineering  camp  at  Squam  Lake, 9,039.16 

Fire  insurance  awards  for  loss  on  property  not  held 

as  an  investment, 143.00 

Loan  in  place  of  income  for  research  in  Physics,  4,350.00 
Heat    and    power   to    the    House    of    the    Good 

Samaritan, 8,647.22        50,736.98 

Total  amount  of  income,  excluding  gifts,     .    .   .  $1,837,788.91 
Olfts  for  immediate  use  (see  page  83),      166,791.18 


Amount  carried  forward, $1,998,680.09 
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of  the  Treasurer  of  Harvard  College, 
July  31,  1907. 

EXPENSES  (continuaT). 

Amount  brought  forward, (1,973,810.88 

Construction  Fund*. 

Antitoxin  Laboratory $404.89 

Addition  to  Gore  Hall 14,031.62 

Langdell  Hall 246,417.40 

Stadium,  and  improvement*  at  The  Soldier's  Field,       2,853.81      308,807.79 
Total  amount  of  expense $2,287,118.05 


Amount  carried  forward, 
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General  Statement  of  Receipts  and  Disbursements 
for  the  year  ending 

Amount  brought  forward, $1,998,680.09 

RECEIPTS   EXCLUSIVE   OF   INCOME. 

GIFTS    FOB    CAPITAL    ACCOUNT. 

Samuel  Phillips   Prescott  Fay  1798  Fund 

and  Scholarship 95,000.00 

Arnold  A rboretum  Fund  (additional), 7*5.00 

Willard  Scholarship  Fond 10,000.00 

Centennial  Fund  for  the  Botanic  Garden, 850.00 

Martin  Brimmer  Fund, 60,000.00 

James  Jackson  Cabot  Fund, 6,000.00 

Francis  James  Child  Memorial  Fund  (add'l),  50.00 

Class  Subscription  Fund 30.00 

Twenty-fifth   Anniversary  Fund   of  the    Class   Of 

1881, 10,698.43 

Edward  Erwin  Coolidge  Fund, 9,000.00 

H.  H.  Eddy  Bequest  (additional),    .......  1.00 

Nelson  Robinson  Jr.  Additional  Fund  (add'l),  35,000.00 

German  Professorship  Fund 850.00 

F.   B.   Oreenongh   Fund   (Surgical    Research) 

(additional) 600.00 

Edwin  A.  W.Harlow  Fund  (additional),  .  .  .  9,385.48 

John  Homans  Memorial  Fund, 50,000.00 

Walter  Augustus  I.eoompte  Professorship  of 

Otology  Fund 50,000.00 

Boston  Newsboys'  Scholarship  Fmid, 3,687.16 

Lyman  Nichols  Fond 10,000.00 

Charles  Eliot  Norton  Book  Fund  (additional),  464.93 

Sarah  E.  Potter  Endowment  Fund 60,166.00 

Shaler  Memorial  Fund, 83,388.28 

James  Sbillen  Memorial  Fund,      10,857.89 

G-eorge  Smith  Bequest  (additional), 1,981.03 

Jerome  Wheeloak:  Fund  (additional),     ....  10.00 
Edward  Wiggles  worth  Prof  e&aorship  of  Derma- 
tology Food 50,000.00 

Harvard  Medical  Alumni  Fund, 3,430.00 

Emperor  William  Fund, 6,9TO.OO 

Teachers' Endowment  Fund  (additional),     ....  89,269.00 

Stephen  Salisbury  (1907)  Fund, 6,120.00 

Fund  of  the  Class  of  1882, 63,863.88 

William  B.  Castle  Fund 1,000.00 

William  Beed  Scholarship  Fund, 4,000.00       648,423.89 

Amount  carried  forward, $3,641,004.08 
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of  the  Treasurer  of  Harvard  College, 
July  31,  1907. 

Amount  brought  forward, 9 

INVESTMENTS   AND   SUNDRY   PAYMENTS. 


$40,000  Chicago  Edison  Co.  lit  M.  B'a  of  1936,  .    .  .     $40,000.00 
100,000  Chicago  &  Western  Indiana  Coll.  Trust  5% 

Notea  of  1910, 98,000.00 

100,000  General  Electric  Co.  Cont.  Deb.  s'a  of  1917 

(subscription), 50,000.00 

100,000  Interborough  Rapid  Transit  5%  Gold  Notes 

of  1910,      97,260.00 

100,000  Madison  River  Power  Co.  1st  M.  G's  of  1935,       86,000.00 
60,000  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  S  %  Notes 

of  1910, 49,876.00 

6,000  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Conv.  3i'a 

of  1966, 6,876.00 

60,000  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Conv.  Sa's 

of  1966  (subscription  76ft  paid),  ....  48,687.60 
100,000  North  American  Co.  Coll.  Trust  6's  of  1913,  98,636.00 
60,000  Portland  General  Electric  Co.  lit  M.  S'a  of 

1986 60,000.00 

60,000  United  Electric  Securities   Co.  Coll.  Trait 

5's  of  1936 60,000.00 

630  shares  Am.  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co.  (subscription),  ,       89,110.14 

Baltimore  &  Ohio, 70,363.60 

Chicago,  Mil.  &  St.  Paul, 70,960.00 

"       (aubscrip.),      17,793.4* 
"  "  "  prefd    "  13,646.66 

Chicago  4  North  Western, 96,462.60 

Edison   Electric  Illuminating  Co.   of 

Boston,  Mass., 101,063.60 

General  Electric  Co 48,070.00 

Great  Northern,  prefd  (subscription),       31,010.00 
Great  Northern  Iron  Ore  Properties, 

(stock  dividend),      

Louisville  &  Nashville, 93,925.00 

New  York  Centra]  1  Hudson  River,   .       27,700.00 

Northern  Pacific, 64,637.60 

Old  Boston  Music  Hall  Eatate, $900,000.00 

Less  mortgage  assumed, 560,000.00 

$850,000.00 
Commission,  legal  expenses  and  plans,     6.611.00     856,611.00 
Improvements  on  Faneuil  Hall  Sq 
ii  on  Gray  Estate,  . 

Amounts  carried  forward,  .  .   .  $1,739 ,288. 73 $3, 887,118. 06 
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General  Statement  of  Receipt*  and  Disbursement* 
for  the  year  ending 
RECEIPTS   EXCLUSIVE   OF   INCOME  (continued). 

Amount  brought  forward, (3,648,004.08 

$60,000  American   Tel.   &  Tel.   5%  Gold  Coupon 

Hotel  of  1907,  paid  at  par, $50,000.00 

86,800  Burlington   &   Mo.  River  (in  Neb.)  non. 

ex.  6'a  of  li>18 36,800.00 

8,000  Pennsylvania  Co.  34'b  of  1916 8,000.00 

100,000  Schenectady  In  M.  4*'«  of  1941 105.000.00 

3,000  United  State*  of  Mexico  4'i  of  1854,  .   ,   .  8,000.00 

1,000  shares  American  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co.,    ....       189,685.00 
600      "      Chicago,    Milwaukee   & 

St.  Paul, $93,927.50 

Less  transfer  tax,    .    .  10.00         98,917.60 

965     "     Great  Northern  Iron  Ore  Properties 

(atock  dividend),     

Notes  paid, 1,608,400.00    3,048,748.60 

HXLE8,  ETC.,  BPECI1L    IMVEBT*BBTB    Of    YAKIOUB    FONDS. 

BiiHHey  Trust. 

Sale  of  real  estate, $6,688.65 

Leas  commission 688.08  0,161.47 

Edward  W.  Codmun  Fund. 

Mortgage  Note  paid, 6,000.00 

Prioo  Greeoleaf  Fond. 

8,000  Bnrl.  &  Mo.  R.  (in  Neb.)  non  ex.  6'a  called 

and  paid  at  par $8,000.00 

8  rights  New  York  Central  *  Hudson  River,   .  16.86 

40  shares  Great  Northern  Iron  Ore  Properties,    , 

(stock  dividend), 

Note  of  Massachusetts  Cotton  Mills,  paid,      .     60,000.00         68,016.86 
Henry  S.  Bourne  Fund. 

35  shares  Brooknide  Mills, 3,618.76 


Amount  carried  forward,    .   . 
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of  the  Treasurer  of  Harvard  College, 
July  31,  1907. 

INVESTMENTS  AND   SUNDRY   PAYMENTS  (continual). 

Amounts  brought  forward,      .    .    .  $1,739,338.73 $2, £37,118.05 

GENERAL    IKVEHTMSITTB     (continued) . 

Advances  to  Bussey  real  estate, 4,010.14 

"         Calvin  and  Luny  KDls  real  estate,    .  56.T1 
"         Harvard  Dining  Association. 

To  long  period  debt,     ....    $60.00 

To  short      "         "...   .1,248.62  1,298.68 

"        Sundry  accounts 1,642.26 

Invested  in  notes, 1,360,000.00 

Accrued  interest  and  expenses  on  bonds  bought,  .    .   .  4,233.91  8,110,029.85 


Daniel  A.  Buckley  Fond. 
Cambridge  Beat  Estate. 

Improvements,      $9,970.46 

Deferred  charge  on  sale 6.00 

Price  Greenleaf  Fnnd. 

4  shares  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  Kiver  (sub- 
scribed at  par},     $400.00 

16      "      Great  Northern,  preferred  (subscription),       880.00 
40      "      Great  Northern   Iron  Ore  Properties, 

(sloek  dividend),      

Note  of  Massachusetts  Cotton  Mills,    ....     50,000.00 
University  Houses  and  Lands. 

Real  estate  purchased, 

Property  received  for  Edward  Erwhl  Coolidge  Fund. 

200  shares  United  States  Smelling,  Refining  &  Mining  Co.,   . 
Property  received  for  Sarah  E.  Potter  Endowment  Fund. 

31  share*  Pureoxia  Co., 

Property  received  for  William  Bead  Scholarship  Fnnd. 
$2,000  Northern  Pacific-Great  Northern  Joint  4's 

(C.  B.  AQ.  Coll.)  of  1921, $3,000.00 

1,000  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  Gold 

Refunding  M.  S9's  of  1997, 1,000.00 

1,000  Norfolk  &  Western  Divisional  1st  lien  & 

gen.  M.  4'»  of  1944, 1,000.00 

Property  received  for  William  It.  Castle  Fund. 

$1,000  Honolulu  Gas  Co.,  Limited,  G'e  of  1925 


Amount  carried  forward, $6,489,887.86 
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General  Statement  of  Receipts  and  Disbursement* 
for  the  year  ending 

RECEIPTS,    EXCLUSIVE   OF  INCOME  (continue!) . 

Amount  brought  forward, $4,662,6*8.15 


Harvard  Dining  Association. 

To  reduce  long  period  debt,     ....  $7,700.00 

short     "        "       ....    1,096.45        $8,796.45 
BAT^n'l  Hall  Association,  to  reduce  debt,  ....  1,500.00 

Premiums  on  bonds,  repaid  in  part, 9,727.79 

Advances ,  for  accrued  interest  and  expenses  on  bonds, 

repaid, 3,602.36 

Improvements  on  Adams  Estate,  repaid  in  part,    .  3,338.00 

><  '•        Bussey  Real  Estate,  repaid  in  part,        1,000.00 

"  "       Gray  Estate,  repaid  In  part,     .   .  4,819.27 

Loans  to  students,  repaid 4,469.27 

Sundry  repayments 9,948. 18 

Reserved  for  the  payment  of  certain  bills  for  1906-07 

which  were  charged  off  but  not  paid  during  that 

year, 160.00  46,238.81 

Sale  of  Medical  School  property  corner  of  Boylston  and  Exeter 

Streets, 600,438.80 

Sale  of  Medical  School  land  near  Long-wood  Avenue, 809,068.14 

Net  rents  of  Medical  School  real  estate, 494.86 

Honoraria  returned, 75.00 


Bursar's  Sundry  Accounts. 
Receipts  daring  the  year. 

On  accoant  of  Harvard  Dining  Association,  .(307,049.96 

"            BandOll  Hall  Association,  .   .  80,938.41 

On  sundry  accounts 205,390.18     498,878.50 

Balance,  August  1,  1906. 

Cash  in  Adams  Trust  Co., (3,493.63 

»      City  Trust  Co., 40,842.41 

x      Equitable  Trust  Co., 8,811.43 

"      Merchants  National  Bank, 10,483.64 

'<      National  Sbawmut  Bank 180.52 

"      National  Union  Bank, 1,517.37 

«      Old  Boston  National  Bank, 39,491.67 

"      hands  of  Bursar, 40,518.71 

Term  Bills  overdue 50,966.46      179,804.83 

Total, $6,181,510.98 
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of  the  Treasurer  of  Harvard  College, 
July  81,  1907. 

INVESTMENTS  AND  SUNDRY  PAYMENTS  (amtiwud). 

Amount  brought  forward, (6, 439,827. 86 

nmrana. 


Bursar1  n  Sundry  Ace  omits. 
Payment*  during  the  year. 

On  account  of  Harvard  Dialog  Association,  .{810,764.88 

"         BandaUHaUAMOcUtiot),     .  .  88,083.00- 

On  sundry  accounts, 906,668.51      499,496.89 

Balance,  Julj  81,  1907. 

Cash  in  American  Trait  Co., $3,228.97 

"      City  Trust  Co., 80,183.08 

"      Equitable  Trust  Co 697. 66 

"      Merchants  National  Bank, 908.71 

"      National  Union  Bank, 1,547.39 

"      Old  Boston  National  Bank, 67,580.98 

"      hand*  of  Bnra&r, 80,838.67 

Term  Bills  orerdue, 68,868.99      848,187.88 

Total, 86,181,510.98 
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INVESTMENTS. 
The  following  account  exhibits  the  state  of  the  property,  as 
entered  upon  the  Treasurer's  books,  July  31,  1H07. 

General  Investments  consist  of  Funds  invested  together ; 
Special  Investments,  of  Funds  invested  separately. 
Special  Investments,  Summary.     (For  details  see  page  57.) 

Public  Funds, (64,766.66 

Railroad  Bonds, 864,715.89 

Traction  Bonds, 39,543.76 

Sundry  Bonds, 868,884.99 

Railroad  Stock*, 288,447.87 

Manufacturing  and  Telephone  Stocks, 4,885.00 

Real  Estate  Trust  Stocks, 49,668.75 

Sundrv  Stocks 275,300.00 

University  Houses  and  Lands, 586,987.04 

Bussey  Real  Estate 886,548.71 

Other  Real  Estate, 218,803.89 

Mortgages  and  Motes, 52,000.00 

Deposits  in  Massachusetts  Hospital  Life  Ins.  Co.,     21,225.00 

Cash  in  American  Trust  Co., 2,228.97 

"     >'  Old  Boston  National  Bank 2,000.00  $2,659,799.97 

General  Investments. 
Mortgages  and  Notes. 

Mortgages, 1550,000.00 

American  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co.'s  Note 50,000.00 

New  Eogland  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co.'i  Note, 60,000.00 

Hamilton  Manufacturing  Co.'s  Note, 50,000.00 

Indian  Head  Mills  of  Alabama,  Note, 50,000.00 

Personal  Notes,  with  collateral, 210,000.00 

Western  Electric  Co.'s  Note 50,000.00 

York  Manufacturing  Co.'s  Note, 60,000.00    1,060,000.00 

Public  Funds. 

£8,600  Imperial  Japanese  Sterling  41'«  of  1925,    (15,334.56 
198,000  United  States  of  Mexico  4'f  of  1964,  .   .      91,250.00        106,684.55 
Railroad  Bonds. 
(100,000  Baltimore  &  Ohio  1st  M.  4's  of  1948,  .   .    (96,625.00 
100,000  B.  &  O.  (S.  W.  Div.)  1st  M.  Si's  of  1925,   89,750.00 
100,000  Baltimore  &  Ohio  (Pittsburg,  Lake  Erie 

&  West  Virginia)  Ref.  M.  4's  of  1941,     99,250.00 
126,000  Bangor  &  Aroostook  Cons.  Ref.  M.  4's  of 

1951, 118,750.00 

128,000  Burl.  &  Mo.  in  Nebr.  non  ex.  6>  of  1918,  128,000.00 
444,000  Chicago,  Burl.tQuincjd's  of  1949,  .  .  458,440.09 
200,000  C.  B.  &  Q.  (Illinois  Dir.)  4's  of  1949,  .  200,933.84 
100,000  Chicago  A  No.  Western  Gen.  M.  3j's  of 

1987, 100,947.26 

Amounts  carried  forward,    .   .   .(1,290,695.69*3,826,384.52 
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Amounts  brought  forward,       .    .  $1,290,696.68  $8,826,384.69 
Railroad  Bonds  (continued) . 
(100,000  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Gen.  M. 

4's  of  1988, 106,367.48 

100,000  Chicago  Tormina]  Transfer  lit  M.  4'a 

of  1947 95,772.60 

100,000  Chicago  &  Western  Indiana  Coll.  Trout 

6%  Note*  of  1910, 98,000.00 

100,000  Indiana,  111.  &  Iowa  lat  M.  4's  of  I960,  96,600.00 
200,000  Kansas   City,   Fort    Scott  &    Memphis 

Cons.  M.  6's  of  1938, 240,661.78 

114,000  Kansas   City,   Memphis  &  Birmingham 

(assented)  Income  G's  of  1984,  .   .   .    103,600.00 
100,000  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Deb. 

4'sofl928, 96,000.00 

300.000  Long  Island  Unified  M,  4'«  of  19+9,  .  .  283,297.60 
200,000  Louisville  &  Jeffersonville  Bridge  Co. 

1st  M.  4'a  of  1946, 191,000.00 

100,000  Minneapolis  Union  1st  M.  6's  of  1922,  .  101,997.47 
100,000  Missouri  Pacific  G%  Notes  of  1908,  .  .  99,600.00 
100,000  Montana  Central  let  M.  6's  of  1987,  .  .  134,218.74 
60,000  New  York  Central  &H.R.  o%  Notes  of 

1910, 49,876.00 

300,000  New  York   Central  &  H.  R.  (L.  S.  A 

M.  S.  Coll.)  Si's  of  1998 294,464.40 

6,000  Nov  York,  New  Hacen  &  Hartford  Con- 
vertible Si's  of  1956, 6,605.86 

60,000  New  York,  New  Haven  &.  Hartford  Con- 
vertible 8i's  of  1966  (75$  paid),    ..      43,687.50 

100,000  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Deb. 

4's  of  1956 106,000.00 

200,000  New  York,  Ontario  &  Western  Ref.  M. 

4'iofl993, 209,848.71 

348,000  Northern  Pacific-Great  Northern  Joint 

4's(C.  B.  4Q.  Coll.)  of  1921,     .    .   .    164,825.92 

100,000  Oregon  Short  Line  Cons.  1st  M.  6's  of 

1946, 116,261.65 

100,000  Oregon  Short  Line  Ref.  M.  4's  of  1929,  96,875.00 
69,000  Pennsylvania  Co.  Si's  of  1916 66,875.00 

250,000  Richmond- Washington   Co.   Coll.  Trust 

4's  of  1948.  Series  C 255,974.40 

100,000  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  Ref.  M.  4's 

of  1951, 97,125.00 

£40,000  St.  Pant,  Minneapolis  &  Manitoba  (Pad- 
Ac  Extension)  4's  of  1940, 201,253.67 

1100,000  Southern  Pacific  let  Ref.  M.  4'a  of  1955,      97,062.50 

200,000  Terminal  R.  R.  Association  of  St.  Louis 

Gen.  M.  Ref.  4's  of  1953 200,000.00 

400,000  Union  Pacific  1st  M.  &  L.  G.  4-s  of  1947,    853,1 1-1.75     5,294,710.47 
Amount  carried  forward, $9,121,094.99 
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Amount  brought  forward (9, 181,09*. 9S 

Traction  Bonds. 
1150,000  BoMon  &  Northern  Street  It'y  lit  M. 

Bef.  4'»  of  1964 $139,000.00 

100,000  Central  Crosstown  Coll.  Trust  6%  Note* 

of  1909 99,876.00 

800,000  InterboroQgh-Metropolitan    Coll.   Trust 

*i'»  of  1956, 191,000.00 

900,000  Interborongh   Rapid   Transit  4  %    Gold 

Notes  of  1908,      195,299.38 

100,000  Interboroogh   Rapid   Transit  6%   Gold 

Note*  of  1910, 97,860.00 

100,000  Hetrop.  Went  Side  Elevated  4's  of  19S8,      91,746.96 
100,000  "  »  "  Ert.  M.*'s 

of  1988, 97,000.00 

160,000  Old  Colony  Street  B'y  lit  M.  Bef.  4'i  of 

1964 139,000.00 

100,000  Public   Service    Corporation    of    New 

Jersey  G  %  Coll.  Gold  Note*  of  1909,  .  97,000.00 
100,000  Second  Ave.  (N.  Y.)  Coo.  H.  G's  of  1948,  116,184.34 
800,000  Third  Avenue  (N.  Y.)   lit  Coniol.  M. 

4's  of  8000 903,888.86 

100,000  United  Traction  &  Electric  Co.  lit  M.  5's 

of  1938 111,346.46     1,876,484.07 


Sundry  Bonds. 
1300,000  American  Bell  Tel.  Co.  4's  of  1908,   .   .  9900,608.88 
800,000  American  Tel.  A  Tel.  Co.  4'i  of  1989,  .    196,000.00 
100,000  Boston  Electric  Light  Co.  lit  Cons.  M. 

5's  of  192*, 111,891.03 

146,000  Broadway  Realty  Co.  Purchase  money 

lit  H.  6'i  of  1988, 164,488.08 

140,000  Chicago  Ellison  Co.  1st  M.  G's  of  1996,  .    146,617.80 
860,000  Chicago  Junction  Railways  and  Union 

Stock  Yards  Coll.  Tnwt  E's  of  1916,  .    860,161.15 
100,000  Chicago  Junction  Railways  and  Union 

Stock  Yards  4's  of  1940, 98,600.00 

100,000  Detroit  Edison  Co.  1st  H.  G's  of  1983,   .    108,339.10 
100,000  General  Electric  Convertible  Deb.  G's  of 

1017  (subscription  50ft  paid),      .   .   .      66,038.60 
100,000  Madison  River  Power  Co.  lit  M.  B's  of 

1936 85.000.00 

100,000  Metrop.Tel.&Tel.Co.lstM.S'sof  1918,      99,500.00 
100,000  Minneapolis  General  Electric  Co.  Gen. 

H.  6's  of  1934 103,330.59 

100,000  Montreal  Light,  Heat  and  Power  Co.  1st 

M.  Coll.  Tr.  44's  of  1933, 100,818.68 

Amounts  carried  forward,    .    .   .  $1,703,029. 89*10, 69 7,5 79 .08 
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Amount*  brought  forward,    .   .  (1,708,029.82(10,697,579.06 
Sundry  Bonds  (continued) . 
$100,000  Municipal  Gas  ft  Electric  Co.  of  Roches- 
ter, N.Y.,  1st  M.  4*'s  of  1942,     .    .   .  100,000.00 
100,000  New  England  Tel.  ft  Tel.  Co.  6's  of  1916,  108,470.68 
100,000  North  American  Co.  Coll  .Trait  S£  Note* 

of  1912, 98,626.00 

160,000  Portland  Genl  Elec.  1st  M.  6's  of  1986,  168,100.00 

100,000  R-y  ft  L't  Secnr.  Coll.  Tr.  5's  of  1986,  100,964.60 
160,000  St.  Louis  National  Stock  Yards  Co.  1st 

M.  4's  of  1980, 167,660.00 

100,000  Seattle  Electric  Co.  h%  Notes  of  1911,  98,666.67 
60,000  United    Electric    Securities    Co.    Coll. 

Trust  S.  F.  6'a  of  1986,  S2d  Series,  61,887.58 
60,000  United    Electric   Securities    Co.  Coll. 

Trust  5's  of  1986,  84th  Series,  .    .   .  60,000.00 
60,000  Wood  Worsted  Hills  Corn-n  44%  Cons. 

and  Equip.  Gold  Notes  of  1910,   .   .   .  49,500.00     3,668,884.88 

Railroad  Stocks. 

700  shares  Baltimore  *  Ohio (70,368.60 

607      •>      Chicago,  Milwaukee  *  St.  Paul,  pre- 
ferred (subscription  85$  paid),    .  13,646.68 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  ft  St.  Paul,     .   .  168,167.50 
"             "           "          ■'    (sub- 
scription 25%  paid) 6,893.44 

Chicago  ft  No.  Western, 840,166.35 

Great  Northern,  preferred, 256,368.56 

"            "              »        (66%  paid),  21,010.00 

"  "         Iron  Ore  Properties,       

Louisville  &.  Nashville 98,925.00 

Manhattan 98,762.50 

New  YorkCentral  ft  Hudson  River,     .  108,878.21 

New  York,  New  Haven  ft  Hartford,  .  74,698.86 

Northern  Pacific, 64,537.60 

Pennsylvania, 309,600.80     1,508,286.20 
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Manufacturing  and  Telephone  Stocks. 
8000  shares  American  Smelters  Securities  Co.  5  % 

cumulative,  preferred,  series  B, (196,000.00 

700  shares  American  Tel.  ft  Tel.  Co 98,500.88 

"          "           "      "  (subscript),  82,110.14 

Amoskeag  Manufacturing  Co.,  .   .   .  8,654.00 

General  Electric  Co., 42,087.50 

Merrimack  Manufacturing  Co.,  .  .  .  18,615.10 

Pacific  Mills, 16,668.89 


Heal  Estate  Trust  Stocks. 

1000  shares  Barristers  Hall, (92,766.00 

2500      "       Department  Store, 230,291.88 

Amounts  carried  forward,    .   .  (813,057.88(16,278,774.80 
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Amount*  brought  forward,   .   .   .  1818,057.88(15,378,774.90 
Real  Estate  Trail  Stocks  (continued). 

1000  shares  Essex  Street, 100,000.00 

760      "      Kimball  Building, 76,000.00 

1089      "       Paddock  Building, 104,303.73 

1000      "       Port  Office  Square  Building,  .   .   .    .    103,000.00        696,491.60 
Sundry  Stocks. 

600  shares  Edison Elec.  Ilium.  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  (101 ,062.60 
1600      "      Massachusetts  Gat  Companies,  pref'd,  189,107.00        233,169 .60 
Heal  Estate  In  Boston. 

Adams  Estate,  Washington  Street, (371,697.02 

Amoiy  Estate,  Franklin  Street, 166,616.81 

Cowdin  Estate,  Hay  market  Square, 36,000.00 

Estate,  20  and  21  Hay  market  Square 58,613.63 

Faneuil  Hall  Square  Estate, 107,047.80 

Gerriih  Block,  Blackstone  and  North  Streets,  .   .    192.S76.7S 

Gray  Estate,'  Washington  Street, 978,806.16 

Lowell  Estate,  Washington  Street, 464,SG8.91 

Old  Boston  Music  Hall  Estate, 366,611.00 

Townsend  Estate,  Hawkins  Street, 44,669.49 

Webb  Estate,  Washington  Street, 164,604.79     2,886,110.84 


o  Antitoxin  Laboratory, (404.89 

Bussey  Trust, 348,227.21 

Calvin  &  Lucy  Ellis  Real  Estate,  402.02 

Dental  School  Seal  Estate,     ....  87.58 

Medical  School, 6,873.08 

Observatory, 1,024.63 

Peabody   Museum    of    American 

Archaeology  and  Ethnology,    .  .  2,774.22 

Botanic  Department 7,362.39 

Harvard  Dining  Association,     .   .  173,296.30 

Randall  Hall  Association 29,702.27 

Uriah  A.  Boyden  Fund,      .   .   .  9,030.61 
Classical   Publication   Pond  of    the 

Class  of  1866 1,760.82 

Woodland  Hill  Fund, 2,876.65 

Stadium, 

Sundry  Accounts,     .   .   . 


Term  Bill*  overdue, 

Cash  in  City  Trust  Co., 

"  Equitable  Trust  Co.,  .  .  . 
"  Merchants  National  Bank,  . 
11  National  Union  Bunk.  .  . 
"  Old  Boston  National  Bank, 
"        hands  of  Bursar, 


.      81,019.13 

1,895.66 

(616,215.42 

68,868.99 

676,074.11 

(80,182.02 

607.65 

908.71 

1,647.29 

.      66,580.93 

30,282.67 

179,099.27 

Total (19,898,649.92 
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SPECIAL  INVESTMENTS  HT  DETAXL. 

Any  Fund  separately  invested,  wholly,  or  in  part,  except 
Funds  in  "  University  Houses  and  Lands,"  is  kept  so 
either  because  the  giver  restricted  its  investment,  even  in 
some  cases  having  selected  the  securities,  or  because  the 
gift  establishing  the  Fund,  or  adding  to  it,  was  received  in 
securities,  or  in  other  kinds  of  property,  which  have  not  yet 
been  sold  for  reinvestment  with  General  Investments. 

The  Special  Investments  are  summarized  on  page  52.  The 
Funds  separately  invested  for  each  Department  and  the  income 
are  as  follows :  — 

UNIVERSITY.  Jq^mJEot.      Incut. 

John  W.  Garter, 

University  Houses  Kid  Lands, $12,500.00       $369.09 

George  B.  Dorr, 

University  Houses  and  Lands, 115,966.66       8,42*  .31 

George  Draper, 

University  Houses  and  Lands, 46,466.50      1,480.86 

Robert  H.  Eddy, 

University  Houses  and  Lands, 56,767.00      1,676.78 

John  Davis  Williams  French, 

University  Houses  avid  Lands 5,322.09  157.15 

John  C.  Gray, 

University  Houses  and  Lands, 25,000.00  738.19 

Walter  Hastings, 

Ileal  Kstatc,  Sacramento  St.,  Cambridge,  ....  80,000.00  788.48 
Insurance  and  Guaranty, 

Real  Estate,  Lnctt  St.,  Boston, 4,000.00 

Joseph  Lee, 

University  Houses  and  Lands, 10,000.00  296.27 

Henry  8.  Bourse  (part), 

25  shares  Rrookside  Mills  (soldduringyear),   .   .   .  87.50 

40      "      MfMonri  Zinc  Fields  Co., 120.00 

Francis  E.  Parker, 

University  Houses  and  Lands, 113,817.44      6,360.75 

Henry  L.  Fierce  (Residuary)  (part). 

University  Homes  and  Lands, 48,485.45      1,095.39 

Riverside, 

6  shines  Harvard  Riverside  Associates 6,000.00 

Henry  Villard, 

University  Houses  and  Lands, 50,000.00       1,476.66 

William  F.  Weld, 

University  Houses  and  Lands, 100,000.00      2,952.76 

Amounts  carried  forward, (616,407.04  (17,792.71 
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Amounts  brouBlit  forward, $616,407.01  917,798.71 

COLLEGE. 
Daniel  A.  Buckley  (part), 

Real  Estate  in  Cambridge,  Mui 70,923.31      7,667 .45 

"  "     Deer  Isle,  Me. 1.00 

Edward  W.  Codman  (part), 

$6,000  Euuh  City,  Fort  Scott  &  Memphis  R.  R. 

Com.  M.  6's  of  1988, 6,850.00         800.00 

6,000  Northern  Pacific-Great   Northern   Joint  4's 

(C.  B.  &  Q.  collateral)  of  1921, *,816.M5         200.00 

3  shares  Purine  Mills,      4,600.00         640.00 

15      "     Barristers  Hall  Trust, 1,086.00  45.00 

11      "      BoMod  Real  Estate  Trust 18,316.00         496.00 

SS      "      Central  Building  Trait, 3,375.00         100.00 

Mortgage  on  real  estate  in  Nahant,  Mass.  (paid  dur- 
ing year}, 122.78 

Edward  Erwiu  Coolidge  Fund, 

300  shares  U.  S.  Smelting,  Refining  &  Mining  Co.,  9,000.00         700.00 

T.  Jefferson  Coolidge,  for  Research  in  Physics, 

83S  shares  Massachusetts  Electric  Co.,  cum.  pref 'd,         67,600.00 
Eliot  Professorship  (Jon.  Phillips's  Gift), 

110,000  City  of  Boston  3*'*  of  1930, 10,000.00         860.00 

Professorship  of  Hygiene  (part), 

Policy  of  Mats.  Hospital  Life  Insurance  Co.,     .   .  6,000.00         300.00 

$16,000  Northern  Pacific-Great  Northern  Joint  4's 

(C.  B.  4  Q.  collateral)  of  1921 16,681.85         640.00 

Charles  Eliot  Morton  Fellowship, 

$16,000  Northern  Pacific-Great  Northern  Joint  4's 

(C.  B.  &Q.  collateral)  of  1921, 14,100.00        600.00 

George  Foster  Peabody  Scholarship, 

$6,000  Mexican  Coal  A  Coke  Co.  1st  M.,  S.  F.  5's 

of  1926 4,800.00         800.00 

William  Beed  Scholarship, 

1,000  New  York  Central  &  H.  R.  Gold  34'b  of  1997,  1,000.00  17.60 

1,000  Norfolk  and  Western  Divisional  1st  lien  & 

gen.  M.  4's  of  1944 1,000.00  30.00 

$3,000  Northern  Pacific-Great  Northern  Joint  4'a 

(C.  B.  AQ.  collateral)  of  1981, 2,000.00  40.00 

IVelson  Robinson  Jr.  Additional, 

1,760  shares  Gauley  Coal  Land  Co.  preferred,     .   .        175,000.00 

Dunlap  Smith  Scholarship, 

•6,000  Metropolitan  West  Side  Elevated  R.  B.  Ex- 
tension M. 4'b  of  1988, 4,700.00         20000 

Amounts  carried  forward $1,018,764.46  $30,400.44 
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Amount*  brought  forward $1,018,764.46  $80,*00.4* 

Stooghton  Scholarship  (put). 

Real  Estate  in  Dorchester, 1,394.80         100.00 

Sarah  E.  Potter  Fund  (put), 

83  shares  Pnreoiia  Co., 165.00 

Teachers'  Endowment  (put), 

Broadway  Realty  Co.  Purchase  Money,  2d  M.  6's 

of  1916, 5,000.00         260.00 

150,000  Wisconsin  Central,  Minneapolis  Terminal 

Purchase  Money  M.  8,'s  of  1960, 60,000.00      1,760.00 

10  shares  Harvard  Riverside  Associates 10,000.00 

Wales  Professorship  of  Sanskrit, 

Heal  Estate,  Comhill,  Boston, 40,000.00      1,700.02 

Samuel  Ward's  Gift  (part), 

Ward's  (Bumkin)  Island,  Boston  Harbor,   .   .  .  1.00 

LIBRARY. 

Iohabod  Tucker  (part), 

Policy  of  Mass.  Hospital  Life  Insurance  Co 6,000.00         200.00 

William  B.  Castle, 

(1,000  Honolulu  Gas  Co.,  Limited,  6  s  of  1995,  .  .  1,000.00 

LAW  SCHOOL. 

James  Barr  Ames  Prize  (part). 

Personal  Note 2,000.00 

MEDICAL    SCHOOL. 

Calvin  and  Lucy  Ellis  (part), 

40,000  Northern  Paciflc-Oreat  Northern  Joint  4's 

(C.  B.  ft  Q.  collateral)  of  1981, 28,585.00     1,600.00 

Real  Estate  In  Boston  (half) 22,600.00  88.00 

Real  Estate  in  Eden,  Bar  Harbor,  Maine,    ....  10,000.00 

George  C.  Bhattuok  (part),  , 

|2G,000  Kansas  City,  Port  Scott  ft  Memphis  R.  R. 
Cons.  M.  6's  of  1928  ($208.70  deducted  from  in- 
come for  sinking  premium),    29,277.80      1,296.80 

OBSERVATORY. 

Advancement  of  Astronomical  Science  (1902)  (part), 
•6,000  Northern  Pacific-Great  Northern  Joint  4's 

(C.  B.  ft  Q.  collateral)  of  1921, 4,800.00         300.00 

16  shares  Calumet  ft  Hecla  Mining  Co 9,000.00      1,200.00 

Amounts  carried  forward $1,286,887.66  $88,784.76 


jrtizea  by  GoOglc 


Amounts  brought  forward, 11,285,387.55  $88,784.76 


Peabodv  Building  (part),     -\  $64,000  Kuuu  &  Mis-  /  11,511.78  632.89 

reabody  Collection  (part),  >    soari  R.  R.  1st  M.G's  1  19,118.84  1,038.8* 

Peabody  Professor  (pan),  )    of  1983,                     i.  19,318.84  1,088.84 

Thaw  (put)  ($8.47  deducted  from  income  for  sinking 
premium) , 

$20,000  Qirard  Point  Storage  Co.  lit  M.  8i'i  of  1940,         30,379.87  891.88 


ARNOLD  ARBORETUM. 


Bobert  Charles  Billings, 

$6,000  Butte  Water  Co.  lit  H.  5'a  of  1931, 


4,000.00         850.00 


BUSSEY   INSTITUTION. 
Woodland  Hill, 

laboratory  of  Comparatire  Pathology  building,     . 


17,788.31      1,000.00 


SPECIAL  FUNDS. 
BuSHGy  Trust  (part), 

Real  Estate  In  Boston, 886,648.71    14,754.94 

Fond  of  the  Class  of  1834, 

Policy  of  Muss.  Hospital  Life  Insurance  Co.,  .   .   .  1,000.00  40.00 

Fond  of  the  Class  of  1844, 

Policy  of  Mass.  Hospital  Life  Insurance  Co 8,500.00         960.00 

Fond  of  the  Class  of  1853, 

Policy  of  Mass.  Hospital  Life  Insurance  Co 8,736.00         149.00 

Calvin  and  Luoy  Ellis  Aid  (part), 

fieal  Estate  in  Boston  (half) 33,800.00  87.99 

Charles  L.  Hancock  Bequest  (part), 

Real  Estate  in  Chelsea, 1.00 

Bobert  Troup  Paine  (accumulating)  ($187.88  de- 
ducted from  income  for  sinking  premium), 

$38,000  Massachusetts  Si's  of  1918 88,940.88      1,186.36 

6,000  "  "         1916, 5,187.70         164.16 

6,000  "  "         1935 6,806.91         199.08 

4,000  "  "         1988 4,881.19         129.14 

George  Smith  Bequest  (part), 

$10,000  Du  Quoin,  111.,  Water  Work*  Co.  6'a  of 

1901 1.00 

30,000  Laclede  Gaa  Light  Co.  6'a  of  1919,      .   .   .         30,000.00      1,000.00 

88,000  United  States  Steel  Corporation  6's  of  1988,         34,000.00      1,600.00 

800  shares  Laclede  Gas  Light  Co.,  preferred,    .   .         18,800.00      1,000.00 

Amounts  carried  forward (1,865,241.83  $68,986.84 
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Amount*  brought  forward, f  1, 

Price  Oreenleaf.  (msi.52  deducted  from  income 
for  linking  premiums.)  The  total  amount  at 
this  Fund  is  $792,178.15,  which  is  invested  as 
follow*  t  — 
170,000  American  Bell  Telephone  Co.  4's  of  1908, 
70,000  Broadway   Realty    Co.    Purchase    money 

1st  M.6'aof  1G2G, 

16,000  Burl.  &  Mo.  tt.  11.  R.  in  Neb.  non  ex.  6's  of 

1918, 

15,000  Central  Crosstown  Coll.  Trust  5  %  Notes  of 

1909,  

43.500  Central  Vermont  R'y  1st  H.  4'*  of  1930,  . 
8,000  Chicago,  Burl.  &  Quincy  R.  R.  4's  of  1938, 
£0,000  Chicago  Junction  Railways  &  Union  Stock 

Yards  Coll.  Trust  5>  of  1915, 

8,000  Kansas  City,  Fort  Scott  &  Memphis  cons. 

M.  G'b  of  1988 

(10,000  Metropolitan  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co.  1st  M.  G's  of 

1918 

84,000  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  R.  R. 

(Michigan  Central  Collateral)  Si's  of  1998, 

83,000  Northern  Pacific-Great  Northern  Joint  4's 

(C.  B.*Q,  collateral)  of  1991 

60,000  Seattle  Electric  Co.  6%  Notes  of  1911,  .  . 
50,000  Union  Pacific  R.R.  IstM.iL.G.  4's  of  1947, 
60,000  Note  of  Massachusetts  Cotton  Mills,  .    .   . 

MO  shares  Boston  &  Lowell  R.  R 

8S7      "      Filchbnrg  R.  R-,  preferred, 

40      "      Great  Northern,  preferred 

16  "  "  "  "  (66*  paid), 
40      "           "            "          Iron  Ore  Properties, 

855  "      Old  Colony  R.R 

87  "  N.Y.  Central  &  Hudson  River  R.R. ,    . 

890  »      Northern  R.  B-  (N.  H.) 

53  "  West  End  Street  Railway,  preferred,   . 

54  "      Central  Vermont  R'y, 

707  "      Pennsylvania  R.  B 

17  "      Boston  Real  Estate  Trust,      

100  "      Paddock  Building  Trust 

Cash  In  American  Trust  Co., 

"  City  Tmst  Co.  (withdrawn  during  year), 
"         Old  Boston  National  Bank, 


,885,241.88    168,986.84 


70,126.96 

78,692.04 

16,000.00 

24,843.78 
87,846.00 
8,880.00 

47,000.00 

9,496.84 

49,750.00 

28,418.10 

19,993.55 
49,833.33 
44,635.00 
50,000.00 
46,800.00 
22,806.87 
11,525.00 
880.00 


63,190.00 
8,866.28 
29,390.00 
4,305.56 
438.72 
61,866.04 
83,978.76 
10,000.00 
3,828.97 

8,000.00 


3,671.06 

3,316.60 

1,110.00 

1,250 

1,740.00 

120.00 

9,500.00 

408.63 
2,500.00 

1,190.00 

1,380.00 

2,409.73 
3,000.00 
2,487.50 

2,880.00 


2,485.00 
144.85 

1,740.00 
808.00 

8,474.50 
765.00 

350.00 
46.15 
40.71 


Totals  of  special  investment*,  . 


•2,659,799.97  (101,517.16 
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FUNDS  AND  BALANCES. 


The  foregoing  property  represents  the  following  Funds  and 
balances,  and  is  answerable  for  the  same. 


[Tht  date  following  the  title  of  ■>  Fund  thou 


Prtndmi, 
Aug.  1,  1M6. 
$1,1*3.00 
9,000.00 
+.960.00 
6,000.00 
4,771.88 
5,350.00 


100,000.00 

13,600.00 

154.83 

88,886.06 

115,966.56 

48,458.50 

56,787.00 

101,335.49 

35,000.00 

5,823.09 

30,571.18 

36,000.00 

30,000.00 

30,000.00 

5,000.00 

4,000.00 

18,871.68 

10,000.00 

10,000.00 

10,000.00 

81,960.5* 

15,760.00 

48,972.49 

118,817.44 

30,000.00 

50,217.87 

178,188.71 

63,640.81 

866,416.47 

6,000.00 

38,370.03 

1,962.58 

46,918.13 

5,000.00 

100,000.00 


UNIVERSITY  FUNDS. 
Band  Music  (1908). 
William  H.  Baldwin,  Jr.  (1906), 
Andrew  Bigelow  (1898), 
Stanton  Blake  (1899), . 
Charlotte  F.  Blanohard  (1891). 
Samuel  D.  Bradford  (1866), 
Martin  Brimmer  Fund  (1907), 
James  C.  Carter  (1906), .  .  . 
John  w.  Carter  (1898),  .  .  . 
Edward  Erwin  Coolidge  (1906), 
Thomas  Cotton  (1727),  . 
John  Cowdin  (1688),   .  . 
George  B.  Dorr  (1882),  . 
George  Draper  (1893),   . 
B.  H.  Eddy  (1901),   .  .  . 
Harvard  Ellis  (1895), .  . 
Richard  W.  Foster  (1906), 
John  Davis  Williams  Frenoh(: 

Gore  (1884), 

John  C.  Gray  (1881) 

Walter  Hastings  (1888),  .  . 
Henry  L.  Higginson  (1906), 
George  Baxter  Hyde  (1896), 
Insurance  and  Guaranty  (1860),  . 
Leonard  Jarvis  (1859),  .  .  , 
Henry  F.  Kidder  (1894),  .  . 

Joseph  Lee  (1803), 

Theodore  Lyman  (1898),  .  . 
Henry  T.Morgan  (1883),  .  . 
Israel  Mnnson  (1844),  .  .  . 
Henry  8.  Bourse  (1904),  .  . 
Francis  E.  Parker  (1886),  . 
William  Perkins  (1888),  .  . 
Henry  L.  Fierce  (1898),  .  . 
HenryL.Pieroe(Heiiidnarj)(l898) 
President's  (1883),  .... 
Retiring  Allowance  (1879), 

Riverside  (1903) 

John  L.  Russell  (1889), . 
Mary  R.  Searle  (1903), 
Isaac  Sweetser  (1894), 
Beth  Turner  (1883),  .  . 
William  F.  Weld  (189S), 


Principal,  July  g.  lttW. 

$1,148.00 

2,000.00 

4,950.00 

5,000.00 

4,771.88 

5,260.00 

60,000.00 

100,000.00 

12,500.00 

9,200.00 

165.08 

88,885.06 

116,966.56 

48,468.50 

66,788.00 

101,326.49 

25,000.00 

.901),  5,833.09 

80,671.18 

25,000.00 

30,000.00 

20,000.00 

5,000.00 

4,000.00 

16,871.68 

10,000.00 

10,000.00 

10,000.00 

81,950.5+ 

16,750.00 

50,657.37 

113,817.44 

30,000.00 

51,084.23 

161,470.07 

63,7+8.28 

866,+ 16.47 

6,000.00 


1,971.95 
46,918.18 
5,000.00 
100,000.00  $1,841,058.48 


carried  forward $1,841,053.43 
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AOff.  1, 1MM.  Principal,  July  11, IBM. 

$t,79B,0O0.68    .   .  Amount*  brought  forward $1,811,063.48 

COLLEGE   FUNDS.* 

10,780.42  John  W.  P.  Abbot  (1874),    .    .   .  11,809.78 

37,748.64  Alford  Professorship  (1766),  .   .   .  27,748.64 

7,806.86  Daniel  Austin  (1879) 7,806-86 

6,787.61  William  H.  Baldwin,  Jr.  1886 

(1906) 5,787.61 

16,000.00  Robert   Charles  Billings,  for 

Gray  Herbarium  (1903) 16,000.00 

1.050.00  John  A.  Blanohard  (1873),  .  .  1,050.00 
39,780.00  Botanic  Department  (1880),  ....  69,780.00 
38.337.40  BoylBtOn  Professorship  (1772),  .   .  28,337.40 

Centennial  Fund  for  the  Botanic  Oar- 
den  (1907), 850.00 

11,610.62  Francis  James  Child  Mem. (1897),  11,687.55 
7,105.12  Classical   Publication    Fund    of   the 

Class  of  1868  (1888),     ....  7,106.12 

108,669.41  Class  Of  1880(1905), 103,669.41 

Fund  of  the  Glass  of  1882  (1907),  68,868.36 

150,617.64  Class  Subscription  (1870) 150,637.54 

323,158.89  Edward  W.  Codman  (1906), .  .  822,158.89 
57,969.66  T.  Jefferson  Coolidge,  for  Be- 

tearch  !n  Physic*, 57,703.85 

1,900.49  Cryptogenic  Herbarium  (balance),  .  2,888.79 

8,768.73  Paul  Dudley  (1751) 8,853.79 

106,516.38  Eaton  Professorship  (1903),     .  .   .  106,746.33 

31,619.50  Eliot  Professorship  (1914),  ....  31,619.60 
10,000.00  Eliot          "         (Jon.  Phillips' 

gift)(1864) 10,000.00 

8.500.01  Ervtng  Professorship  (1791),  .  .  .  3,500.01 
86,990.99  Fisher         "                 (1884),  .   .   .  85,990.99 

419.24  Henry  Flynt  (1760) 484.24 

16,240.38  Fund  for  Permanent  Tutors  (1796),  16,340.38 

1,033.57  Fund  for  Religious  Services  (1887),  .  1,033.67 

German  Professorship  (1907),    .    .   .  350.00 

18,566.84  Godkin  Lectures  (1903), 14,322.49 

6,960.72  Gospel  Church  (1868), 7,121.37 

1,734.70  Gray  Herbarium  (balance),  ....  278.47 
32,611.00  Asa  Gray  Memorial  (1896),  .  .  .  82,611.00 
31,608.04  Asa  Gray  Professorship  of  Syste- 
matic Botany  (1897),    ■  21,644.50 

196,677.45  Gurney  (1888) 196,984.29 

5,588.35  George  Silsbee  and  Ellen  Sever 

Hale  (1904), 5,610.27 

15,101.99  Harvard  Oriental  Series  (1899),  .    .  15,218.86 

20,655.81  Herbarium  (1866), 20,655.91 

$3,100,847.04    .   .  Amounts  carried  forward,    .   .   .91,860,9O0.69#l,841,052.43 
*  Including  rant  actually  used  Id  the  Graduate  Schools. 
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PrlaelHl, 

Aug.  1,  1M«.  Principal.  Jnly  11,  HOI. 

$8,100,847.04    .   .  AmounU  brought  forward,  .    .    .  $1,360,900.69  $1,841,058.48 

90.217.0S  Horsey  Professorship  (1772).  .    .    .  80,317.08 

31.744.18  Horsey    Professorship    (Thomas 

IfOe'S  gift)  (1856) 31,744.18 

84,617.410  HoUiBProiemorsbipof  DiTinity(1721),    84.S17.S0 
8,747.88  HolliS  "      of  Mathematics  (1T26),      3,747.83 

6,981.13  Ingersoll  Lecture  (1894) 6,007.38 

1,934.63  Jefferson  Physical  Lab";  (balance),  1,868.76 
10,881.95  Lectnreson  Political  Economy  (1889),  10,806.36 
15,796.97  I.ee  Fund  for  Rending  (1863),  .  .  .  15,796.97 
110,065.71  Henry  Lee  Professorship  (1900),  .  109,988.84 
8,023.97  Joseph  LOYering  for  Physical  Re- 
search (1891) 8,849.33 

86,407.81  Lowell  Fond  for  n  Botanic  Garden 

(1882)  (formerly  Professorship  of 

Natural  History,  1805), 86,407.31 

26,000.00  Arthur  T.  Lyman  (1904),    .  .  .  36,000.00 

48,062.93  McLean  Professorship  (1834),    .   .  43,063.98 

1,086.63  Music  Department  (190:i), 1,189.99 

34,584.86  William  Balden  Noble  Lecture* 

(1898) 36,789.58 

104,398.89  Francis  Greenwood  Peabody 

Endowment  (1905), 105,739.75 

14,884.00  Daniel  H.  Peirce  (1876),  ....  14,404.88 

31,000.00  Perkins  Professorship  (1841),     .   .  21,000.00 

81,500.00  Jonathan  Phillips  (1861),    .  .  .  81,600.00 

76,000.00  Physical  Laboratory  Endowm't(1881),  75,000.00 

35.020.19  Plummer  Foundation  (1854),     .   .  25,020.19 

62.500.00  Pope  Professorship  (1868),  ....  52,500.00 
Sarah  E.  Potter  Endowment  Fund,  60,165.00 

288,302.91  Professorship  of  Hygiene  (1899),  .   .  846,393.60 

535,000.00  Kelson  Robinson,  Jr.  (1899),  .  530,000.00 
175,000.00  Nelson  Robinson,  Jr.  Additional 

(1906),     199,363.84 

511,368.73  Rumford  Professorship  (1819),  .   .  66,868.73 

2,000.00  John  L.  Russell  (1689),     ....  3,000.00 

60,000.00  Glirdon  Saltonstall  (1901),     .   .  80,000.00 

4,815.21  George  William  Bawin  (1890),  4,805.09 

6,118.50  Bobert  W.  Saytes  (1906),   .  .  .  6,364.40 
1,963.16  School  for  Social  Workers  (balance), 

(1904) 424.34 

23,139.88  Smith  Professorship  (1816),    .   .   .  23,139.88 

2,500.00  William  IS.  Spacknian  (1905),  2,500.00 

12,560.17  Josiah  Stiekney  (1899),   ....  11,791.87 

1,846,394.10  Teachers' Endowment  (1906),     .   .   .  1,933,120.48 

16.656.01  John  B.Thayer  (1885),    ....  16,817.44 
1,047.79  Elizabeth  Torrey  (1896),    .  .  .  1,084.66 

11,584.47  Henry  Warren  Torrey  (1890), .  11.313.8O 
$6,799,968.16    .   .  Amonnts  carried  forward,    .   .   .  $5,284,496.87  $1,841,053.43 
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aSS^'Sm.  Principal,  July  81,  MOT. 
$6,799,968.16    .   .  Amounts  brought  forward,  .   .   .  $6,184,496.67  $1,841,062.48 
89,366.98  Twenty -fifth  Anniversary  Fond  of  the 

Class  of  1881  (1906), 99,966.41 

101,978.21  Unknown  Memorial  (1898),    .   .   .  101,643.42 

60,000.00  Henry  Villard  (1902) 60,000.00 

40,000.00  Wales  Professorship  (1903),    .   .   .  40,000.00 

17,008.02  Samuel  Ward  (1680), 17,887.88 

6,492.03  Cyrus  M.  Warren  (1898),    .  .  .  6,526.88 

116,167.01  Henry  C.  Warren  (1899),   .  .  .  116,881.71 

6,440.86  Sylvester  Waterhouse  (1896),  .  6,767.14 

60,000.00  InoreaseSuinnerWhe«ler(18S9),  60,000.00 

82.60  Jerome  Wheelook  (1808),  .  .  .  44.42 

1.187.10  Chaunoey  Wright  (1884),  ...  1,188.4* 

OCT!    TOR    SFICIAL    U»     (BALASOKb)  . 

8,819.98  For  Equipment  for  the  Department  of 

Architecture 1,886.88 

1,890.19       Bermuda  Biological  Station,    .   .   .  914.96 

1,183.82      Cases,  etc.,  at  the  Botanic  Garden,  702.67 

267.07      Classical  Library, 186.89 

882.82      Collections  for  a  Germanic  Museum,  828.68 

.13        Electrical  Apparatus, .18 

1,612.34      The  study  of  Social  Ethics,  .   .   .   . 
931.48      Furnishings  of  the  Department  of 

Social  Ethics, 814.61 

716.86      Furnishing  Emerson  Hall 173.07 

766.46       Philosophical  Library 784.36 

10.66      Physical  Research 1,404.72 

8.446.11  Plantation  of  Shrubs,  etc 8,514.01 

1,125.00      Salaries, 1,125.00 

581.88      Sanskrit  Department, 1,115.01 

261.86       Semitic  Library 1,018.01 

1,477.88      Sugar-cane  investigation,  etc.,    .   .  970.95 

3,460.67      Sundry  Gifts  (balance*) 8,827.48 


19,347.74 
6,461.37 
11,729.96 


80,167.98  Julia  Amory  Appleton  (1906) 
6,848.78  George  W.  Dillaway  (1908),  . 
11,895.46  OBias  Goodwin  Memorial  (18B9), 

10,928.96  Harris  (1868), 

28,114.41  Edward  William  Hooper(1906), 
11,450.94  JohnThorntonElrkland(167i), 
11,963.64  Henry  Lee  Memorial  (1889),    , 
14,114.22  Charles  Eliot  Norton  (1901), 
13,104.76  Robert  Treat  Paine  (1887),  . 

69,068.27  John  Parker  (1878) 

10.296.25  Francis  Parkinan  (1906),    .  . 

32,705.83  Rogers  (1869) 

17,625,408.08    .   .  Amount*  carried  forward,    .   . 


10,9i 
35,646.61 
11,118.18 
18,101.07 
14,114.91 
18,248.22 
69,718.51 
10,851.78 
88,224.19 
86,970,905.39  *1,841,058.4S 
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Am.  1,  1W».  Principal,  July  «,  MOT. 

17,625,408.08    .  .  Amountt  brought  forward,  .  .  .  $5,970,906.39  #1,841,058.48 
12,842.70  Henry  Br  omfleld  Rogers  Memo- 
rial (1889) 12,898.88 

50.00  South  End  House  (balance),  ....  50.00 

11,970.27  John  Tyndall  (1885) 12,058.00 

11,666.14  James  Walker  (1881), 11,684.08 

23,849.85  Whiting  (1896), 24,420.88 


6,847.84  Abbot  (1852) 8,886.78 

2,277.70  Alford  (1785) 2,889.56 

5,406.14  Bartlett  (1881) 5,431.57 

6,681.66  Bassett  (1876), 6,690.66 

13,488.96  Bigelow  (1885) 18,646.04 

'     2,844.90  Samuel  A.  Borden  (1896),  .   .    .  2,964.59 

114,843.68  Bowditch  (1864), 115,482.52 

3,778.92  Bright  (balance), .  4,061.73 

8,919.87  Browne  (1687) 3,962.84 

5,448.20  Morey  Willard   Buckminster 

(18B8) 6,610.45 

84,291.89  Burr  (1895) 84,775.08 

6.180.47  Ruluff  Sterling  Choate  (1864),  6,208.91 
8,502.66  Class  Of  1802  (1870), 8,595.06 

8.276.78  "         1814(1858), 8,611.68 

6,72<U2           "          1815(Kirkland)(1858),  6,809.51 

4,684.34           "         1817  (1863) 4,739.32 

3.546.48  "         1838  (1882), 3,570.63 

6,114.86           "         1836  (1858), 5,180.81 

5,261.44           »         1841  (1871), 5,309.26 

5,250.31           "         1852  (Dana)  (1876),  .   .  5,307.98 

16,119.37           "         18B8<1886), 16,810.71 

4,876.18           »         1867  (1886) 4,940.54 

5.206.54  "         1877  (1902), 5,262.20 

6,183.62           "         1888  (1900), 6,308.65 

12,273.76  Crowninshield  (1677),  .....  13,426.41 

600.00  Warren  H.  Cudworth  (balance),  600.00 

6.109.55  Francis  H.  Cumtninga  (1898),  .  6,184.55 

6.595.79  GeorgeandlIarthaDerby(i681),  6,620.56 

5,282.96  Julius  Dexter  (1892) 6,269.90 

3,892.68  Orlando  W.  Doe  (1893),  ....  8,984.78 

5,630.79  William  Samuel  Eliot  (1875), .  5,552.36 

Department  of  Education  (balance),  .  250.00 

41,824.41  Joseph  Eveleth  (1896) 43,377.97 

2,320.40  Fall  River  (1898), 2,249.40 

6,421.09  Farrar  (1873), 6,486.36 

11,690.66  Richard  Augustine  Gambrill 

(1890) 11,814.69 

7,827.68  Charles  Haven  Goodwin (1889),  7,911.99 

(7,969,990.38    .   .  Amounts  carried  forward,    .    .   .  (.6,420,607.34  »1, 84 1,052.48 
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$7,969,990.38 

4.409.9B 

100.00 

10,444.99 

S4.888.04 

11,028.78 

6,461.20 

18,725.46 
6,483.71 
11,036.18 
81,362.84 
10,666.71 
6,419.49 
8,922.40 
6,828.43 
8,465.10 
5,939.85 

6,808.66 
6,195.36 
6,130.00 
6,864.33 
4,488.00 
11,014.60 
1,632.98 

850.00 
1,279.50 

8,539.52 
5,864.03 
5,750.92 

11,451.29 
8,734.69 
7,094.68 
8,265.12 

11,868.06 

49,847.67 
6,200.20 
4,728,44 
4,699.92 
8,218.54 
3,884.58 

80,578.53 
4,869.88 
7,852.95 

36,100.35 


Prfnctpid,  Julj  SI,  1M7. 

.    .  Amounts  brought  forward,  .    .   .  16,420,607.84  $1,841,052.48 

Greene  (1863) 4,476.51 

Price  Greenleaf  (balance), .  .  .  100.00 

John  Appleton  Haven  (1902),  .  10,477.84 

William  Hilton  (1897),    ....  24,685.49 
Ebenezer     Bookwood     Hoar 

(1895) 11,140.01 

Levina  Hoar,  for  the  town  of  Lin- 
coln, Ma*B.  (1876), 6,528.44 

Hodges  (18T8), 13,772.12 

Hollis  (1722), 6,498.67 

Henry  B.  Humphrey  (1890),.  .  11,117.56 

Charles  L.  Jones  (1901) 81,702.21 

George  Emerson  Lowell  (1866) ,  10,770.46 

Markoe  (1903) 5,535.66 

Matthews  (balance) 4,280.71 

Merrick  (1888) 6,408.89 

Morey  (1868), 8,656.78 

Lady  Mowlaon  (1643) 6,006.51 

Boston  Newsboys*  (1906), 2,670.81 

Howard  Gardner  IfioholB  (1697),  6,868.87 

Lucy  Osgood  (1873), 8,184.56 

Qeorge Foster  Feabody  (1902),  6,296.20 

Fennoyer  (1670), ........  7,086.85 

Bebeoaa  A.  Perkins  (1869),  .  .  4,663.12 

Philadelphia  (1904) 11,180.29 

Wendell  Phillips  Mem'l  (1895),  1,663.14 

William  Beed(l907), 4,077.50 

Eicardo  Prize  (balance), 850.00 

Rodger  (1888), 1,342.80 

Henry  BromfleldRogers(i859),  8,598.88 

Edward  Bussell  (1877) 6,926.96 

Sales  (1893), 6,888.29 

SaltonstaU  (1789), 11,588.53 

Leverett  SaltonstaU  (1895),  .  .  8,838.58  ■ 

Mary  SaltonstaU  (1780),  .  .   .  .  7,143.04 

Sever  (1868) 3,275.48 

Bewail  (1696) 11.467.21 

ShattUOk  (1864) 60,266.21 

SladO  (1877) 6,214.63 

Dunlap  Smith  (1903) 4,704.67 

Story  (1864) 4,660.78 

StOUghton  (1701), 3,313.01 

Swift  (1899), 4,076.88 

Thayer  (1857), 81,294.96 

Gorham  Thomas  (1866) 4,484.46 

Toppan  (1868) 7,988.68 

Townsend  (1861), 26,381.76 

.  .Amount!  carried  forward,    .  .   .  $6,888,668.17  $1,8*1,052.48 
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Am-  It  !"«■  Principal.  July  11,  18PT. 

$8,421,314.67    .   .  Amounts  brought  forward,  .    .   .  $6,883,660.17  $1,841,068.43 

5,130.60  Walcott  (185G) 6,189.63 

10,847.16  Christopher  M.  Weld  (1899),    .  10,979.76 

6,899.56  Jacob  Wendell  (18»), 6,469.60 

11,986.89  Whiting  (1874), 19,106.10 

6,086.16  JosiahDwight  Whitney  (1904),  5,094.85 

9,757.14  Mary  L.  Whitney  (1903),    ...  10,088.71 

Willard  (1907), 10,061.88 

10,302.83  CliarleeiWyman  (1905),  ....  10,808.60 

100.00  Anonymous  Gift  for  Scholarship  ate,  100.00 


r  in  Loan  rmlDB. 

69,176.82  BebOOOaC.  Ames  (1908),     .   .   .  68,070.16 

689.50  Hathaniel  Appleton  (1779),  .  .  668.68 

1,998.46  Frank  Bolles  Memorial  (1894),    .  2,066.89 

1,576.42  William  Brattle  (1717),    ....  1,665.90 

62,801.70  DanleltA.  Bnokley  (1905), .  .  .  70,559.26 

60,921.47  Walter  Channing  Cabot  (1905),  51,007.68 

l,078.si  Thomas  Danforth  (1734),   .  .  .  1,181.24 

5,448.78  M086S  Day  (1880), 5,455.27 

451.78  John  Ellery  (1738), 478.92 

1,338.34  Exhibitions  (1796) 1,834.94 

821.09  Thomas  FitOh  (1787), 861.40 

486.98  Ephraim  Flynt  (172S) 510  89 

169.82  Henry  Flynt  (1760), 177.62 

506.28  Henry  Gibbs  (1722), 581.12 

8,858.87  John  Glover  (1663) 8,518.36 

18.918.80  Price  Greenloaf  Aid  (balance),  .  17,068.79 
1,701.68  Edwin  A.  W.  Harlow  (1906),  .  11,177.98 

877.62  Edward  Holyoke  (1748),    .  .  .  396.08 

2,441.40  Robert  Keayne  (1659) 2,561.95 

26,186.00  Bertram  Kimball|(1908),     .   .  .  26,927.50 

1,056.93  Mary  Lindall  (1812) 1,108.82 

6,988.87  Susan  B.  Lyman  (1899) 5,988.87 

846.02  Susan  B.  Lyman  Loans  (College) 

(balance), 541.06 

287.17  Anne  Millsjmfi) 248.81 

10.906.81  Munroe  (1880), 10,919.89 

2,076.46  Palfrey  Exhibition  (1821),   ....  2,098.89 
4,979.61  Dr.  Andrew  P.  FeabodyjMerao- 

rial  (1896), 5,096.03 

1,193.24  Scholarship  and   Beneficiary  Money 

Returned  (balance), 1,288.69 

225.89  Joseph  Bewail  (1765), 236.99 

15,281.19  Alexander  Wheelock  Thayer 

(1899) 16,499.03 

11,165.10  Quiney  Tufts  (1877) 11,108.49 

304.98  Beryamin-;Wadsworth  (1737),  .  319.96 
18,761,878.70    .   .  Amounts  carried  forward,    .    .   .  $7,257,960.07  21,841,052.48 
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Abi-iTmW.  Principal,  Jnl?  «.  1W. 
$8,791,878.70    .   .  AmonnU  brought  forward,  .   .    .  $7,257,960.07  $1,841,063.48 

350.00  Anonymous  Gift  for  m  prize  essay 
in  the  Department  of  History  and 
Government   (balance), 

1,6711.16  JamesaordonBennett(l898), .  1.7S7.40 

481.53  Fhllo  Sherman  Bennett  (1905),  403.2-1 

io,T30.o4  Francis  Boott  (1904), 11,088.73 

81.414.67  BowdoinPrlze*  for  Di«ertationi(1791),  31,882.18 
8,282.88  BoylBtOnPrizeiforElocution(1817),  8,136.63 
5,401.86  CoolidgO  Debuting  (1899),  -    .    .    .  5,467.10 

50.00  Dante  (balance),     

3,700.00  Lloyd  MoEim   Garrison   Prize 

and  Medal  (1904) 3,714.80 

1,968.86  Edward  Hopkins  Gift  for  "  De- 

tnrz"  (1718)(balance), 1,977.31 

1,003.67  Sales  (1833) 1,147.39 

3,630.80  John  O.  Sargent  (1889) 2,649.49 

7,000.00  George  B.  Bonier  (1890) 7,000.00 

8.792.02  Charles  Sumner  (1874),  ....  8,978.21 

8.944.03  Bobert  IT.  Toppan  (1894),  .  .  .  8,987.68 
2,231.84  Philip  Washburn  (1899),     .  .  .  3,366.43 

114,439.97  David  A.  Wella  (1901),     ....  114,560.10     7,161,915.51 

library:  funds. 

3,151.54  Bowditch  (1861), $2,181.25 

233.39  Bright  (balance), 108.96 

William  B,.  Castle  (1907), .  .  .  1,000.00 

704.83  Fund  of  the  Class  Of  1851(1898),  789.45 
694.08      "          '*           "        1851  (C.F. 

Dunbar's  Gift)  (1899) 728.16 

8,500.00  Book  Fund  of  the  Class  of  1881 

(1906),     8,583.24 

27,700,00  Edwin  Conant  (1892) 27,768.88 

35,901.61  Couatautius  (1888) 36,916.69 

5,869.64  Denny  (1876), 6,380.43 

5,395.93  Farrar  (1871), 5,416.43 

8,346.38  Haven  (1844), 8,285.11 

10,167.70  Hayes  (1885) 10,078.08 

5,380.86  Hayward  (1864), 5,397.19 

B.H.  Hodges  (balance),    ....  129.68 

2,484.03  Hollis  (1781),      3,459.72 

3,137.90  Homer  (1871), 3,161.41 

526.70  JarviS  (1885), 514.75 

5,430.88  Lane  (1863), S,s:<5.0« 

37,373.93  Lowell  (1881) 27.690.52 

60.396.68  Minot  (1870) 60,574.27 

$9,148,262.49    .   .  Amount*  carried  forward,    .   .   .  9190,430.65  $9,292,967.94 
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Principal, 

$9,143,262.49 

8,687.58 

7,238.61 

7,086.98 

189.75 

8,918.60 
5,880.91 


160.69 

10,610.11 
87,682.94 

5,068.38 
13,242.04 

6,018.28 

646.68 

15,966.02 

5,260.87 
20,518.58 
100,000.00 

8,711.02 

1,006.93 


6,364.00 

71,427.02 

17,000.00 

625.00 

1,116.26 

1,000.00 

16,275.00 

200.40 

4,673.54 
87,583.74 

2,177.95 

5,000.00 
25,544.87 
54,303.14 

1,050.00 
911.34 
857.86 

6,008.43 
77,600.81 

6,000.00 


70 

IVinclpll,  July  II,  1MT. 

.   .  Amounts  brought  forward,  -   .   .  #190,438.65  $9,292,967.94 

Charles  Eliot  Horton  (1905),    .  8,954.62 

Lucy  Osgood  (1878), 7,219.94 

Vary  Osgood  (I860), 7,119.63 

Price  Graonleaf  Income  for  Bookt 

(balance), .' 

Sales  (1892) 3,916.67 

Salisbury  (1658), 6,162.20 

Stephen  Salisbury  (1907), .  .  .  6,120.00 

Sever  (1878), 20,OOO.oo 

Shapleigh  (1801), 3,998.83 

George    B.   Sohier   Income    for 

Books  (balance), 80.17 

Subscription  for  Library  (1859),  .  .  10,546.71 

Sumner  (1875), .  .  .' 87,514.04 

Kenneth  Mathe sou  Taylor  (1899),     5,168.00 

Daniel  Treadwell  (1885),    .  .  .  12,123.10 

Iohabod  Tucker  (1876) 6,007.82 

Wales  Income  for  Books  (balance),  801.81 

Walker  (1875) 15,998.00 

Ward  (1868), 5,306.08 

J.  Huntington  Woloott  (1891),  30,326.65 

Bben  Wright  (1883), 100,000.00 

Sundry  Gifts  for  books  (balances),  .  8,219.79 

Sundry  Gifts  for  service  (balances),  .  813.46 

Snndry  balance 1,080.44        469,779.48 

DIVINITY   SCHOOL   FUNDS. 

Divinity  School  (balance), $6,261.20 

New  Endowment  (1879), 71,48742 

Oliver  Ames  (1880) 17,000.00 

Hannah  G.  Andrews  (1836),  .  .  626.00 

Daniel  Austin  (1680) 1,115.86 

Adams  Ayer  (1669), 1,000.00 

Joseph  Baker  (1876) 15,275.00 

Beneficiary  money  returned  (balance),  210.22 

Bushton  Dashwood  Burr  (1894),  4,540.16 

BUBSey  Professorship  (1862),      .   .  87,683.74 

Joshua  Clapp  (1636), 2,177.95 

Edwin  Conant  (1892) 5,000.00 

Dexter  Lectureship  (1810),      .    .    .  25,544.37 

FrothinghamFrofeBBorahip(1892),  64,708.14 

Abraham  W.  Puller  (1647),  .  .  1,050.00 

Lewis  Gould  (1852) 911.84 

Louisa  J.  Hall  (1893), 899.99 

Hancock  Professorship  (1766),     .  6,008.43 

Charles  L.  Hancock  (1891),  .  .  77,600.81 

Haven  (1898), 5,000.00 

.  .  Amounts  carried  forward,    .  .  .  *338,s33.G2  $9,702,747.87 


v  Google 


■ng.  1,  lga  Principal,  Jalj  II,  1WT. 
9,760,714.78    .   .  Amount*  brought  forward,  .   .   .   $888,833.62  $9,769,747.87 

1,060.00  Samuel  Hoar  (1837} 1,050.00 

10,000.00  Henry  P.  Kidder  (1881),     .  .  .  10,000.00 

9,184.69  Henry  Lienow  (1841), 9,184.69 

1,060.00  Caroline  Merriam  (1867),   .   .  .  1,060.00 

18,016.81  Parkman  Professorship  (1814),     .  16,016.81 

582.il  John  W.  Quinby  (1888) 610.69 

1,000.00  Abby  Crocker  Richmond  (1881),        1,000.00 

1,000.00  John  L.  Russell  (1890) 1,000.00 

10,000.00  William  B.  Spooner  (1890),  .  .  10,000.00 
40,000.00  Thomas  Tileston  of  New  York 

Endowment  (1879), 40,000.00 

5,860.00  Mary  P.  Townaend  (1861),    ..  5,360.00 

3,100.00  Winthrop  Ward  (1869),  ....  2,100.00 

66,346.73  Winn  Professorship  (1877),     .  .  .  56,845.78 


2,663.47  Robert  Charles  Billings  Prize 

(1904),     3,678.83 

18,360.64  Abner  W.  Buttriek  (1880), .  .  .  18,411.67 

6,737.62  Thomas  Cary  (1820) 5,768.76 

3,827.16  George  Chapman  (1834),    .  .  .  2,865.96 

4,664.86  Joshua  Clapp  (1839) 4,609.00 

16,149.89  Jaokson  Foundation  (1836),    .    .   .  16,353.76 

5,588.52  J.  Henry  Kendall  (1863),    .  .  .  5,662.94 

3,534.09  Nancy  Kendall  (1846),     ....  8,567.56 

1,060.00  William  Pomroy  (1886),  ....  1,060.00      542,739.00 

LAW   SCHOOL   FUNDS. 

84V.742.95  Law  School  (balance) (132,456.87 

647.82  James  Barr  Ames  Loan  (1904),  574.18 

4,116.57  James  Barr  Ames  Prize  (1898),  8,810.61 

78,201.88  BemiB  Professorship  (1879),    .   .   .  82,041.68 
2,091.81  Gift  of  James  Hanson  Barnard 

and  Augusta  Barnard  (balance),  2,047.66 

38,979.82  BUBsey  Professorship  (1862),      .   .  33,979.83 
102,764.98  James    C.    Carter   Professorship 

(1906), 107,810.74 

12,047.40    James   Coolidge    Carter   Load 

(1906) 12,638.91 

15,760.00  Dane  Professorship  (1829) 16,760.00 

Samuel  Phillips  Presoott  Fay, 

1798,  Fund  and  Scholarship  (1907),  5,081.86 

8,664.84  George  Fisher  Scholarship  (1906),  3,739.88 

756.12  Hughes  Loan  (1903), 476.64 

47,031.26  Law  School  Book  (1882) 47,021.35 

100,000.00  Law  School  Library  (1898),    ....  100,000.00 

8,340.81  Royall  Professorship  (1781),  .   .   .  8,340.81 

496.30  Scholarshipmoncy returned  (balance),  739.56 

94,994.97  Weld  Professorebip  (1882),     .   .   .  94,994.97      641,606.44 

$10,800,996. 10    .   .  Amounts  carried  forward 110,946,991.61 
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Aug.  1, 1»08.  Principal,  July  31, 1S0T. 

910,800,996.10   .   .  Amounts  brought  forward $10,946,991.81 

LAWRENCE   SCIENTIFIC   SCHOOL   FUNDS. 

374.28  Edward  Austin  Loans  repaid  (bal.),  $1,080.53 

80,688.86  John  B.  Barringer  (1873),  .  .  .  30,686.85 
87,324.83  George  H.  Emerson  Scholarship 

(1903), 37,836.09 

5,794.12  George  A.  Gardner  (1892),    .  .  5,816.87 

11,045.24  HennenJenningsScholarship(1898),  11,162.55 

61,536.43  Abbott  Lawrence  (1859),    ...  61,536.43 

50,375.00  James  Lawrence  (1865) 50,375.00 

Lawrence  Scientific  School  Aasocia- 

tion  Scholarship  (balance),      ...  ■     150.00 
188.00  Lawrence  Scientific  School  Loans 

repaid  (balance) 833.26 

197.50  Susan  B,  Lyman  Loan  (L.S.S.) 

(balance) 295.52 

40,805.73  Professorship  of  Engineering  (1847),  40,805.78 

25,000.00  Arthur  Botch  (1895), 25,000.00 

Shaler  Memorial  (1907), 32,288.64 

6,156.28  Stuart Wadsworth Wheeler (1838),  8,871.54      294,239.01 


250.00  Warren  Delano  Jr.  Loan  Scholar- 
ship.    Gift  (balance) #2 SO. 00 

250.00  B.D.  Peters  Scholarship.    Gift  (bal.),  250.00 

MUSEUM   OF   COMPARATIVE   ZOOLOGY   FUNDS. 

85,714.52  MoBeom  of  Comparative  Zoology  (bal.),  Rt2.074.13 

297,933.10  Agassiz   Memorial  (1875) 297,933.10 

7,894.01  TeacuejV  and  Pupilo'  (1875),      .    .   .  7,594.01 
5,567.89  Virginia  Barret  Gibbs  Scholar- 
ship (1892) 5.841.2M 

50,000.00  Gray  Fund  for  Zoological  Museum 

(1859) 50,0(111.00 

107,934.77  Sturgis  Hooper  (1865) 108,087.41 

7,740.66  Humboldt  (18(19), 7,740.(16 

5,000.00  Willard  Peele  Hunnewell  (1901),  ft.ooo.oo 

117,469.34  Permanent  (1H5»; 117.169.34        ( 


GERMANIC    MUSEUM    IT 
19,315.00  Emperor  William  (limiij,  .   .  . 
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Principal,  Jul  J  SI,  IMT. 


1,715,754.80.    .  Amounts  brought  forward $11,900,164.73 

PEABODY  MUSEUM   OF   AMERICAN  ARCHAEOLOGY 
AND   ETHNOLOGY   FUNDS. 

18,508.70  Hemenway  Fellowship  (1891),  .  $12,922.89 

28,855.56  Peabody  Building  (1866),     .   .   .  38,355.56 

47,335.10  Peabody  Collection  (1866),  .   .   .  47,335.10 

47.546.64  Peabody  Professor  (1866),  .  .  .  47,694.43 
30,171.2+  Thaw  Fellowship  (1890),  ....  30,179.48 
10,413.09  Henry    C.   Warren    Exploration 

(1899),   10,418.87 

6,000.00  Susan  Cornelia  Warren  (1902),  5,000.00 

5,601.57  Robert    C.    Winthrop    Scholar- 
ship (1895) 5,861.45 

20,725.63  Huntington FrothinghamWol- 

OOtt  (1891), 20,912.21 

416.66  Anonymous  Gift  for  South  American 

Expedition  (balance), 108.71        208,688.15 

MEDICAL   SCHOOL   FUNDS. 
Harvard  Medical  Alumni  (1907),         $2,509.54 
10,059.25  Anonymous  Fund  in  the  Department 

of  Theory  and  Practice  (1906),    .         10,153.15 
11,573.60  Edward  Austin  (Bacteriological 

Laboratory)  (1899), 11.474.00 

25,512.68  Edward  M.  Barringer  (lrtHl),  25.512.68 

119,515.13  Robert  C.  Billings  (1900),  .  .  ioo.ooo.oo 
6,242.36  J.  Ingersoll  Bowditch  (1889),  6,433.95 

1,477.86  Boylston  Fund  for  Medical  Books 

(1800) 1,082.97 

22,437.89  John  B.&Bunkminstor Brown 

KndouiLieiit(1896) 23,039.60 

50,888.75  Billiard    Professorship   of    Neuro- 
pathology (1906) 50,  G6 1.80 

94,033.35  Caroline  Brewer  Croft  (1899),  94,023.59 
383,673.64  Calvin  and  Lucy  Ellin  (1899),  384,448.40 
205.824.11  George  Fabyan  Foundation  for 

Comparative   Pathology   (1906),.       207,382.29 
1,836.08  Samuel  E.FitZ  (18H4),    ....  1,836.08 
3,743.23  P.  B.  GreenOUgh    (Surgical   Re- 
search) (1901) 4,444.39 

102,777.16  George Higginson  Professorship 

(1902),   103,823.51 

John  Homans  Memorial  (llllifi),         51,554.01 

69.192.65  Jackson   Profi'ssurstaip  of  Clinical 


M,-: 


9fi.i2T.75  Henry  Jackaon  F 


.    .  69,192.63 

.    .  98.347.63 

-    .  $1,246,3(10.24*13,108,852.8' 
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Principal, 

Aug.  I,  1«M.  Principal,  July  31, MOT. 

$18,188,841.48    .   .    Amounts  brought  forward,  .    .  $1,246,360.24  $12, 108,858.87 
Walter   Augustus  .Lecompte 

Profeaiorahip  of  Otology  (1907),  50,181.87 

2,026.12  Medical  Library  (1872) 2,125.60 

68,041.06  William  O.  MosQloy  (1897),  -   ■  58,145.36 

88,760.00  New  Subacription  (1888) 38,780.00 

Lyman  Nichols  (1907) 10,020.18 

486,894.05  HenryL.Pieroe(Residuary)(1898),  71,947.44 

56,2*4.64  Proctor  (1903) 66,027.97 

1,177,358.92  johnD.  Rockefeller  Gift  (1902),  1,000,000.00 

5,578.63  Gift  for  Pathological  Laboratory,    .  5,783.06 

9,335.94  Dr.  Ruppaner  (1897), 9,335.94 

Henry  Francis  Sears  Fund  for 

Pathology  (1907), 85,000.00 

77,000.00  George  C.  Shattuok  (1853), .  .  77,000.00 
.lames   Skillen   Memorial    Fund 

(1807), 10,857.39 

115,298.91  James    Stillman     I'rofetaorihip 

(1902),   115,960.09 

5,341,58  School   of    Comparative    Medicine 

(1899) 6,603.87 

6,889.18  Surgical  Laboratory  (1897),  .   .   .   .  6,796.40 

15.765.11  Mary  W.  Swett  (1884) 15,765.11 

80,000.00  Samuel  W.  Swett  (1884),  .  .  .  20,000.00 

2,000.00  Quincy  Tufts  (1879) 2,000.00 

13.651.12  Warren  Fund  for  Auatomical  Mu- 

seum (1848),     12,391.55 

Edward    Wiggles  worth    i'i-h- 

icssorsliip  of  Perinatology  (1907),  50.829.78 

41,896.00  Charles  Wilder  (1900) 41,964.00 

39,154.85  Henry  Willard  Williams  (1893),  41,077.36 
1,005.12  Medical  School   Ileal  Estate  (special 

Iwilanec], 

683.53  Gifts  for  Anatomical  Kcscarch  (haU,  4D1.6C 

1,835.23  Gifts  for  Biological  Chcmi»try  (hal),  3.921.93 

200.19  Gift  for  Pathological   Dep"t.  (bal.),  4,333.82 

3,073.80  Sundry  Gifts  ;  ha  I  anew)  ■ 1,486.75 


Anonymous  Gift   fur  TcseliiiiK  Fel- 
lowships in  Histology  and  Kmbry- 


5,446.22  Geo.  Cheyno  Shattuck  Memorial 

5,8U'. -■>  Charlos  Eliot  Ware  Memorial 
WJiLKn  John  Ware  Memorial  fWHi,  .    . 


.  S3, 0O.VJ6.V14S12, 108, 858,87 
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Principal, 
Aug.  1,  190*. 


6,840.1 
3,2 16.  I 
2,936.- 


6,712. 
6,6*8. 
5,518.. 

8,768.: 
6,761. 
5,019.. 
6,679.: 


Prlpcipul,  Jnlj»1, 1B0T. 
Amonnts  brought  forward,   .   .  $3,005, 966. 14$12,108, 863.87 


i  Anonymous  Aid  (1905) 

5  Lucius  F.  Billings  (1900),    .  . 

James  Jackson  Cabot  (1906), 

i  David  Williams  Cheever  (1889), 

5  Dotting  Gift  (1900) 

D  Orlando  W.  Doe  (1893),    .  .  . 

*  John  Foster  income  for  Medical 

Students  (balance), 

5  Lewis  and  HarrietHayden(iS'.H) 

6  Claudius  M.  Jones  (1893),    .  . 

7  Alfred  Hosmer  tinder  (1896), 
1  Joseph  Pearson  Oliver  (1904), 
3  Charles  B.  Porter  (1897),  .  .  . 
5  Charles  Pratt  Strong  (1894), . 
i  Isaac  Sweetser  (1892),  .... 
i  John  Thomson  Taylor  (1899), 

8  Edward  Wigglesworth  (1897), 


3.964.29  Hoylston  (1803), 

7.843.30  William  H.  Thorndike  (1895), 

DENTAL   SCHOOL   FUNDS. 


6,245.60 
6,877.45 
3,249.62 


12,958.11  Dental  School  (balance), 

2,265.85  Dental  School  Endowment  (1880),  . 
23,000.00  Henry  C.Warren  Endow  men  t(  18 
13,622.98  Gifts  for  Building  (1802) 

1,622.42  Harvard  Dental  Alumni  (1906),  . 
404.66  DentalSchool  Ileal  Estate  (balance), 


5,481.59 

5,607.60 

1,146.42 

8,228.39 

3,102,769.18 

$14, 195.67 

2,285.85 

,  23,000.00 

17,386.79 

3,150.53 

563.31 

60,562.15 

50,370.00 

18,815.01 

5,000.00 

2,500.00 

200,000.00 

2,272.51 

2,000.00 

45,000.00 

21,000.00 

50,000.00 

60,000.00 

273,932.07 

110.293.S8 

14,794.67 

40,138.28 

13,380.00 

42.35 


Advn 


OBSERVATORY   FUNDS. 

tron.  Science (1901),  $50,455.00 
■ntof  Aatron.  Science (1902),    17,829.40 


Thomas  Q.  Appleton  (1884) 
J.  IngersoU  Bowditeh  (lssfl). 
Uriah  A.  Boyden  (1887),  .  . 
Draper  Memorial  (balance),  . 
Charlotte  Harris  (1877),   .  . 

Haven  (1898) 

James  Hayward  (1866),    .  . 

Observatory  Kndon-mriit  flHS2). 
Paine  Professorship  (1SX6),   .    . 

Robert  Treat  Paine  (1886),  . 
Edward  B.  Phillips  (1849),  . 
JosiahQuincy(lw6),  .  .   .   . 

David  Sears  (I84f.) 

Augustus  Story  (1871),  .   .   . 

Gift  fur  publishing  lunar  photograph! 

Bond  Gifts  {balance'), 

ied  forward; 


5,000.00 
2,500.00 

200,000.00 
1,556.67 

2,000.00 
45,000.00 
21,000.00 

r.o.ooo.  ou 

50,000.00 
27:1,0:12,07 
110,39:1,88 
15.521. 10 
41,123.67 

in.rwii.on 


iBfi.96         901,721.10 
.    .  $10,173,905.25 
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Principal, 
Am.  1,  UK*.  Principal,  July  II.  MOT. 

916.801,1 66 .83  .   .    Amounts  brought  forward 916,178,905.26 

BUSBET   INSTITUTION   FUNDS. 
28,826.48  Bustitjy  Institution  (balance),    .   .       (30,731.07 
18,113.83  Woodland  Hill  (1895), IV, 788.21  48.SU.S8 

ARNOLD  ARBORETUM  FUNDS. 

126,816.00  Arnold  Arboretum  (1893),   ....   9126,360.00 

160,867.14  James  Arnold  (1872), 161,362.07 

39,865. IS  Arboretum  Construction  Glft«(  balance),  26,000.06 
18,600.00  Robert  Charles  Billings  (1004),  12,500.00 
£2,992.49  William  L.  Bradley  (1897),  .  .  22,984.58 
2,308.08  Bnssey     Fund    for    the    Arnold 

Arboretum  (1908), 2,806.06 

90,000.00  Francis  Skinner  (1906) 20,000.00 

94.66  Gift  for  books  (balance), 2,482.68 

Gift  for  Expedition  to  China  (balance),     11,066.79        884,184.11 

OTHER  FUNDS   FOR   SPECIAL   PURPOSES. 


10,606.66  Phillips    Brooks   Home   Endow- 
ment (1901), 910,606.66 

11,848.64  Balph  H.  Shepard  (1!)00),  .  .  .       11,848.64 
6,888.76  Ralph  Hamilton  Shepard  Me- 
morial (1898), 6,487.86 

5,776.78  JohnW.  and  Belinda  T,.  Randall 

(1897) 6,960.38 


Fogg  Art  Museum  (balance),  .   .    .  106.87 

60,000.00  William  Hayes  Fogg  (1892),    .  50,000.00 

16,578,77  Qray  Fund  for  Engravinga  (1856),  18,684.61 

17,831.69  William  M.  Prlohard  (1898),  .  18,858.41 

84,690.77  John  Witt  BandaU  (1893), .  .  .  36,181.18 


1,096.74  Stillman  Infirmary  (balance),     .   .  1,468.04 

6,480.44  Stillman  Infirmary  Gift  (balance),  6,746.16 
54,946.60  Robert  Charles  Billings,   for 

Stillman   Infirmary  (1903),    .   .  57,644.60 
3,855.84  Free   Bed    Fund   of  the   Class  of 

1868(1898) 6,148.87 

592.78  Free  Bed  Fund  for  Stillman  Infirm- 
ary (1900) 621.85 

8,296.83  Herbert  Sohurs  Memorial  Free 

Bed  (1903), 8,458.70 

2,907.40  Henry  P.  Waleott  (1901),  .  .  .  3,050.18 
916,950,669.22.   .  Amount*  carried  forward,   .   .   .     9283,650.75916,806,588.64 
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Aug .  1,  IBM.  Prindpd.  July  M,  MOT. 

•16, 950, Be9.SU  .    .   Amounts  brought  forward,    .   .   .  $288,650. 75t.l6,606,563. 64 


1,463.33  Fund  of  the  Class  Of  1834(1687),  1,546.90 

8,861.67           "         "         "         1844(1896),  9,087.88 

11,887.10          "         "         »         1846  (1906),  11,946.20 

8,726.00           "         "          "         18S3  (1887),  8,786.00 

7,866.60          "         "         «         18B8  (1904),  7,865.68 


421.74  Brighton  Marsh  Fence  (balance),  .   .  421.74 

442.48  Semitic  Building,                "            .   .  442.48 

159.47  John  Simpklns  Hall,    <>         .  .  159.47 

294,098.60  George  Smith  Bequest  (1904),      .  810,151.24 

82,790.06  Gift    for     new      University     Library 

Building  (balance), 84,400.05 


481,016.07  Edward  Austin  (1899),     ....  462,788.16 

60,000.00  Bright  Legacy  (1880), 60,000.00 

15,088.06  Bursar's  Sundry  Account*  (balance),  8,916.69 

898,710.16  Bussey  Trust  (1861) 892,710.18 

164,487.94  Calvin  and  L.uoy  Ellis  Aid  (1899),  164,840.99 

8,171.50  John  Foster  (1840), 8,171.60 

698,969.68  Gain*  and  Loa«ea  for  General  Invest 

menu  (1891), 601,368.70 

794,942.67  PrioeGreenleaf  (1887),     ....  794,942.87 

29,989.88  Henry  Harris  (1883), 89,939.88 

1,452.77  Harvard  Memorial  Society  (1698),  1,624.11 

56,769.48  Robert  Troup  Paine  (1880),  .  .  57,480.10 

42,000.00  James  Savage  (1873), 42,000.00 

11,558.10  Gift*  for  Semitic  Museum  Collection 

(balance), 16,672.71 

3,584.73  Gifts    for    Excavation*  in  Palettine 

(balance),  ". 1,060.86 

Gifts  for  Chinese  Student*  (balance),  7.00 

187.96  Gift*  for  Cuban  Teacher*  (balance),  86.96 

Sundry  balance*, 8,895.81    8,964,582.48 

FUNDS  IN  TRUST  FOR  PURPOSES  NOT 
CONNECTED   WITH   THE   COLLEGE. 


16,666.80  Daniel  Williams  (1716), . 
4,792.5s  Sarah  Winslow  (1790),    . 
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RECEIPTS  AND  PAYMENTS 
FOB  DEPARTMENTS. 

The  following  tables  are  intended  to  show  in  detail  the 
resources  and  expenditures  of  each  Department  of  the  Uni- 
versity. The  receipts  include  every  gift  and  the  income  of 
every  Fund.  The  payments  include  every  payment  for  the 
specific  object  of  every  gift  and  Fund.  The  items  are  stated 
separately  except  in  the  case  of  payments  for  a  general  object 
such  as  salaries,  in  which  case  the  payments  are  merged  under 
the  general  heading.  These  tables  are  not  found  in  the  Treas- 
urer's books,  bat  are  a  transcript  from  the  books  and  form  a 
balanced  statement,  as  shown  on  page  136. 

If  the  income  of  a  restricted  Fund  in  any  year  is  not  wholly 
used,  the  surplus  is  added  to  the  principal  and  the  addition  is 
temporary  or  permanent  according  to  the  terms  of  the  restric- 
tion. Thus  there  may  be  a  surplus  in  the  restricted  income 
of  a  Department  and  yet  a  deficit  in  its  general  account.  (The 
general  accounts  are  shown  on  pages  8  to  16.)  If  payments 
on  account  of  a  restricted  Fund  in  any  year  exceed  the  income 
available,  the  excess  is  treated  as  a  loan  or  "advance"  from 
General  Investments,  which  must  be  repaid  from  the  future 
income  of  the  Fund.  If  a  gift  for  immediate  use  is  not  wholly 
spent  before  the  end  of  the  year,  the  balance  is  included  in  the 
statement  of  "Funds  and  Balances"  beginning  on  page  62. 
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Table  No.  I. 

THE  UNIVERSITY. 

RECEIPTS. 
Gifti  for  capita)  account. 

H.  H.  Eddy  Fnnd  (additional), 11.00 

Edward  Brwin  Coolidge  Pood, 9,000.00     $8,001.00 

Income  of  the  following  Fundi :  — 

Bmnd  Music, $56.  18 

William  H.  Baldwin,  Jr 98.20 

Andrew  Bigelow, 2*3.0* 

Stanton  Blake, 245.50 

Charlotte  P.  Blanohard, !84.2e 

Samuel  D.  Bradford 267.78 

James  C.  Carter 4,910.00 

JohnW.  Carter, 869.09 

Edward  Brwin  Coolidge  (part,  ««?  p.  88),    .         200.00 

Thomas  Cotton, 7.61 

John  Cowdin, 1,661.80 

QeorgeB.  Dorr 3,424.21 

Oeorge  Draper, 1,430.86 

B.  H.  Eddy, 1,676.78 

Harvard  Ellis, 4,970.15 

Biohard  W.  Foster, 1,227.50 

John  Davis  Williams  French, 157.15 

Gore, l,oio.04 

John  C.  Gray, 788.19 

Henry  Harris  (4  income,  >ee  p.  Ill), 785.00 

Walter  Hastings, 728.48 

Henry  L.  Higginson, 983.00 

Oeorge  Baxter  Hyde 245.60 

Leonard  Jarris, 828.42 

Henry  P.  Kidder, 491.00 

Joseph  Lee, 295.27 

Theodore  Lyman 491.00 

Israel  Mnnson, 773.82 

Henry  S.  Nourse  (part,  iee  p.  181) 1,466.18 

Francis  B.  Parker, 3,360.75 

William  Perkins,     1,473.00 

Henry  T..  Pierce  (Reridnary)  (part,  see  pp.  104,122),       657.81 

Preudent't, 8,124.72 

Retiring  Allowance, 17,991.03 

John  L.  Russell, 1,147.47 

Isaac  Bweetser, 2,303.42 

Beth  Turner, 245.50 

William  F.  Weld, 2,952.76 

Amount*  carried  forward, $63,210.86     #9,001.00 
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Table  No.  I,  The  Uhiyersitt, 
BBCEIPTS. 

Amounts  brought  forward, $68,210.86      $8,00 1. 00 

Gift  from  the  Oarnegle  Foundation,  to  pay  retiring 
allowance!  granted  to  persona  connected  with  Har- 
vard University, 6,454.64 

Care  of  the  Sarah  Winelow  Fnnd B.88 

Bale  of  catalogues,  calendars,  directories  Ac.,     ....  1,179.00 

"      sand, 50.00 

Use  of  booses  by  College  officers, ' 1,650.00 

Uio  of  land  by  Harvard  Union, 1,360.00 

Repayment  for  expenses  In  excess  of  coat 178.88 

"           of  sower  assessment, ST .00      73,916.11 

181,916.11 

PATMBNT8. 
Overseers'  Expenses. 

Printing  President's  Annnal  Report, $1,316.14 

»        Treasurer's       "  "  463.06 

"        other  reports,  ballots,  etc., 168.80 

Advertising, 76.78 

Auditing  Treasurer's  accounts, 160.00 

Other  expenses, 39.68     $9,117.81 

Office  Expenses. 
President's, 

Clerical  services $1,619.60 

Other  expenses, 606.80     $3,22fl.H0 

Treasurer's, 

Clerical  service $3,116.80 

Rent  of  safes, 600.00 

Other  expenses, 976.46       8,693.76 

Clerical  services, $6,160.94 

Other  expenses, 1,798.41       6,874.86 

Publication  Agent's, 

Clerical  and  other  services, $9,969.66 

Postage  and  stationery, 901.88 

Other  expenses 744.86       8,906.93 

Inspector  of  Grounds  and  Buildings, 

Clerical  and  other  services, $898.89 

Improvements  and  repairs, 18.16 

Other  expenses, 474.96       1,899.01 

Janitor's, 

Sundry  expenses, 68.39 

Corporation  Rooms  (fuel,  rent,  Ac.), 3,648.89      90,708.04 

Amount  carried  forward $93,880.86 
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Table  No.  I,  The  Unttxbsitt,  continued. 
PAYMENTS. 

Amount  brought  forward, (39,8)0.86 

Salaries. 

President, 

From  the  University, $8,000.00 

■»     President'*  Fund, 8,081.75 

"     Thomas  Cotton  Fund 7.86  $9,039.10 

Treasurer, .   .   .  6,000.00 

Comptroller, 2,500.00 

Borsar, 4,000.00 

Assistant  Bdimi, 3,2(0.00 

Secretary  to  the  Corporation, 8,000.00 

Assistant  Secretary  to  the  Corporation, 150.00 

Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Overseers, 300.00 

Commencement  Marshal, 100.00 

Secretary  for  Appointments 1,499.98 

Regent, 1,000.00 

Medical  Visitor, 8,500.00 

Publication  Agent, 3,500.00 

Inspector  of  Grounds  and  Buildings, 8,800.00 

Clerk*,  Treasurer's  office, 8,500.00 

Bursar's  Assistant, 3,000.00      41,839.09 

Retiring  Allowances. 

From  Carnegie  Foundation  (gift), (6,454.64 

"     Retiring  Allowance  Fund 17,9*1.03 

"     University  incomn, 8,018.91      36,469.48 

Memorial  Hall  and  Sanders  Theatre. 

Janitor  service (184.67 

Lighting, 43.34 

Heating, 3.87 

Snpplie 8.60 

Repairi, 74.88 

Other  expenses 84.04           896.15 

Payments  made  from  University  income  on  the  following 


Appleton  Chapel  (part,  see  Table  XIX,  page  138),  (6,861.33 
Phillips  Brooke  Home  (part,  tee  Table  XX, 

page  139) 1,857.03 

William  Hayea  Fogg  Art  Museum  (part,  tee 

Table  XVII,  page  136), 2,937.08 

QermanioMnaeam(par(,»eeTableXVI, page  136),  75.S2 
Fenbody  Museum  of  American  Archaeology  and 

Ethnology  (part,  see  Table  XIV,  page  134),     .    .  1,850.96 

Semitio  Museum  (part,  see  Table  XV,  page  186),  1,500.00 

Amount  carried  forward, ( 
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Table  No.  I,  The  Umtvksbitt,  contihced. 
PAYMENTS. 

AinoQDt  brought  forward, $107,689.56 

General  Expenses. 

Labor, 98,009.89 

Watchmen, 2,067.00 

Univeriity  Gazette 878.75 

Annual  Catalogue, 2,981.81 

Quinquennial  Catalogue, 580. 44 

Expense*  of  Medical  Visitor 139.18 

Diploma! 39.40 

Commencement  Day  expanse*, 646.16 

Expense*  on  portrait*  in  Memorial  Hall, 9.71 

Priotiug  the  President's  Speech  on  the  Taxation  of 

College* 173.99 

Auociation  of  American  Universities,  conference,  .  115.84 
Celebration   in   Cambridge  npon  opening  the  new 

building*  of  the  Medical  School, 426.34 

Other  hotpitality, 260.88 

Expense*  of  delegate*  to  the  Carnegie  Institution,   ,  44.70 

Legal  terries* 1,710.00 

Adverting 75.64 

Insurance, 42.81 

Telephone, 15.00 

Mercantile  agency 825.00 

Fence, 30.17 

Plank  walk*, 208.80 

Driveways  and  gravel  walk* 50.78 

Watering  driveway*  and  itreeti, 422.19 

Remain  and  improvement*, 5,203.49 

Taxes  on  Harvard  Union, 94,748.00 

Lew  repaid  by  Harvard  Union,    .      4,743.00 
To  the  City  of  Cambridge,  toward*  the  cost  of  im- 
proving the  portion  of   Broadway  and  Klrkland 

street*  adjacent  to  the  Yard, 10,000.00 

Freight,  rappUss,  and  itindrie*, 899.18      85,675.81 

9148,165.46 
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Tablb  No.  II. 

THE    COLLEGE. 

RECEIPTS. 
Gift*  for  Capital  Acconnt. 

Martin  Brimmer  Fund, $50,000.00 

Francis  James  Child  Memorial  Fund  (ad- 
ditional),     60.00 

Twenty-fifth  Anniversary  Fund  of  the 

Class  Of  1881  (additional) 10,686.48 

Fond  of  the  Class  Of  1882 53,863.38 

Class  Subscription  Fond  (additional),   .   .  30.00 

German  Professorship  Fond, 850.00 

Edwin  A.  W.  Harlow  Fond  (additional),  0,885.48 

Boston  Newsboys'  Fund, 3,067.18 

William  Bead  Fund, 4,000.00 

Nelson  Kobinson  Jr.  Additional  Fund  (ad- 
ditional),      35,000.00 

Shaler  Memorial  Fund, 83,338.23 

Teachers'  Endowment  Fund  (additional),  .   .   .  88,369.00 

Jerome  Wheelock  Fund  (additional),    .  .  10.00 

Willard  Scholarship  Fund, 10,000.00 

Income  of  Funds  for  Instruction,  and  Gifts  for  Salaries. 

Alford  Professorship, (1,862.48 

John  B.  Barringer 1,606.73 

Boylston  Professorship, 1,881.85 

Martin  Brimmer, 2,148.13 

Class  Of  1880  (part,  pp.  104,  131) 3,550.13 

Class  Subscription, 7,896.64 

Paul  Dudley, 186.06 

Eaton  Professorship 6,239.94 

Eliot  Professorship, 1,061.49 

Eliot            •'           (Jon.  Phillips'  Gift),  .  850.00 

Calvin  and  Lucy  Ellis  Aid  (part,seep.88),  4,841.62 

Erving  Professorship, 171.86 

Fiaher        "           1,767.16 

Henry  Flynt, 20.67 

Fund  for  Permanent  Tutors, 797.88 

G-odkin  Lecture, 666.65 

Gospel  Church  (4  income,  see  p.  181),  ....  170.64 

Asa  Gray  Professorship, 1,068.24 

Onrney  (part,  see  p.  181) 8,666.84 

Hersey  Professorship  (J  income,  see  p.  Ill),  696.60 

Heresy  Professorship  (Thomas  Lee's  gift),  1,067.63 

HolliS             "              (Divinity) 1,694.88 

Hollis          "           (Mathematics), 183.92 


Amounts  carried  forward,  ....       $46,907.78 
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Table  No.  II,  The  College,  continued. 
RECEIPTS. 

Amonnta  brought  forward,     ....  $46,907.78 

Income  of  Fund)  for  Instruction,  and  Oifti  for  Salaries 
(continued) . 

Ingersoll  Lecture  (part,  see  p.  90), 326.17 

Abbott  Lawrence 8,021.42 

James  Lawrenoe 3,478.41 

Lecture*  on  Political  Economy, 584.31 

Henry  Lee  Professorship, 6,405.13 

Thomas  Lee,  for  Beading, 77S.68 

Arthur  T.  Lyman 1,987. SO 

McLean  Professorship 2,114.89 

William  Belden  Noble  Lectures, 1,904.67 

Frtmois  Greenwood  Peabody  (part,  aee 

.      p.  90), 1,460.00 

Daniel  H.  Peiroe, 703.B0 

Perkins  Professorship, 1,081.10 

Plummer  Foundation, 1,238.48 

Pope  Professorship 2,677.75 

Professorship  of  Engineering, 2,008.68 

Professorship  of  Hygiene  (part,  seep.  181),    .  .  9,889.69 

Nelson  Bobinaon  Jr.  (part,  see  pp.  85,  90),  .  21,090.69 

"  "  "  Additional(part,seep.90),   1,000.00 

Arthur  Botoh 1,227.50 

Bumford  Professorship, 2,767.72 

Gurdon  Saltonstall, 2,946.00 

Smith  Professonhip, 1,186.18 

Josiah  Stickney 616.70 

Teachers' Endowment, 91,320.89 

Unknown  Memorial  (part,  gee  p.  90), 8,206.83 

Henry  Villard, 1,476.38 

Henry  W.  Wales  (part,  see  p.  108). 

Wales  Professorship, 1,500.00 

Henry  0.  Warren  (pan,  see  p.  90),  ....  4,000.00 

Sylvester  Waterhouse, 816.26 

David  A.  Wells  (part,  iee  pp. 89,  90),    .  .  .  4,250.00 

Jerome  Wheelook, 1.92 

Gifts  for  salaries  and  lectures, 9,826.00 

Income  of  Fonda  for  General  Purposes. 

John  W.  P.  Abbot  (accumulating),   ....  2699.80 

John  A.  Blanohard, 51.66 

Edward  W.  Codman, 16,070.44 

Jonathan  Phillips, 1,646.65 

William  M.  Spaokman, 192.75 

Twenty -fifth  Anniversary  Fund  of  the 

Class  of  1881, 4,680.80 

Amount  carried  forward, 
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Table  No.  IT,  The  College,  continued. 
RECEIPTS. 

Amount  brought  forward, 

Income  of  Fellowship  Fonda,  tad  Gifts  for  Fellowships. 

Julia  Amory  Appleton,  .  .      9989.76 

Edward  Austin  (part,  see  pp.  66, 88,  HI,  116) . 

Edward  Austin  Fellowship*, 2,000.00 

Austin  Teaching           "              11.S76.00 

Cercle  Francais  de  ITJniTeraHe  Harvard  (gift).  600.00 

George  W.  Dillaway 262.64 

OBiaS  Goodwin  Memorial, 609.50 

Harris, 638.37 

Edward  William  Hooper, 1,983.20 

John  Thornton  Kirkland 583.24 

Henry  Lee  Memorial, 687.43 

Charles  Eliot  Norton,1 600.69 

Bobert  Treat  Paine 643.46 

John  Parker 2,900.24 

Franois  Parkman, 505.63 

Nelson  Robinson  Jr.  (part,  see  pp.  84,  90). 

Nelson  Bobinson  Jl\  Fellowship,  .    .   .  500.00 

Rogers, 1,606.86 

Henry  Bromfleld  Rogers  Memorial,    .  .  .  601.13 

Sooth  End  House  (gifts), 860.00 

JohnTyndall, 587.78 

James  Walker, 667.89 

Whiting 1,171.08 

Income  of  Scholarship  Fundi,  and  Gift*  for  Scholarships. 

Abbot, #188.94 

Alfbrd  (accumulating) , 111.86 

Edward  Austin  (pan,  see  pp.  as,  88,  Hi,  1 16). 

Austin  Scholarships  in  Architecture,    .   .    .  800.00 

"                "           for  Teachers,    ....  3,100.00 

Bartlett, 266.43 

Basaett, 278.99 

Bigelow, 662.08 

Borden  (accamnlaang), .    .  ' 139.69 

Bowditoh, 5,680.84 

Bright  Scholarships. 

Interest  on  balance, 9186.80 

Bright  Legacy(iiDcome,*eep.lOS),  1,287.60  1,412.80 

Browne,     192.47 

Korey  WiUard  Buokmlnster, 267.25 

Burr, 1,683.69 

Ruluff  Sterling  Choate, 303.44 

Amounts  carried  forward,   ....   914,545.47 
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Tab  lb  No.  II,  The  College,  continued. 
RECEIPTS. 
Araonnu  brought  forward,     ....  114,545.47     #559,496.68 

Income  of  Scholarship  Fundi,  and  Gifts  for  Scholarships 

(continued). 

Glass  of  1802 417.50 

»       1814, 180.85 

"       1816  (Kirkland), 330.89 

"        1817, 229.98 

"       1828, 174.11 

"       1836, 251.15 

"        1841, 267.82 

"       1862  (Dana), 257.77 

"       1866 791.44 

1867 289.41 

"       1877, 265.66 

1883, 801.18 

Crowninshield, 602.65 

Warren  H.  Cudworth  (gift), eoo. oo 

Franols  H.  Cummin ga, 300.00 

George  and  Martha  Derby, 374.78 

Julius  Dexter, 256.94 

Orlando  W.  Doe, 142.06 

Department  of  Education  (gift) 500.00 

William  Samuel  Eliot, 271.57 

George  H.  Emerson  (part,  see  p.  131),     .   .  1,411.96 

Joseph  Eveleth  (part,  lee  p.  112), 1,453.56 

Fall  Hirer 109.00 

Farrar, 315.27 

Richard  Augustine  Gambrill, 674.03 

Charles  Haven  Goodwin 884.86 

Benjamin  D.  Greene, 216.58 

Price  Greenleaf  (part,  see  pp.  86, 103, 104). 

Price  Greenleaf  Scholarships, 3,000.00 

Harvard  Club  of  Buffalo  (gift), 200.00 

'■  "         Chicago     "        800.00 

"  "         Louisiana  (gift), 208.61 

"  "        St.  Louis       "        300.00 

John  Appleton  Haven 512.65 

William  Hilton  (part,  seep.  112), 747.45 

Ebenezer  Boofcwood  Hoar, 641.26 

Zievina  Hoar,  for  the  town  of  Lincoln,  ....  317.24 
H.  H.  Hodges  (part,  see  p.  104). 

HodgOH   Scholarship, 296.66 

Hollis 315.88 

Henry  B.  Humphrey, 541.88 

Hennen  Jennings 542.31 

Amounts  carried  forward (83,448.20      $559,496.68 
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Table  No.   U,   The  College,   continobd. 
RECEIPTS. 

Amount*  brought  forward 188,448.90      »6E9,48fl.«8 

Income  of  Scholarship  Fund*,  and  Gift*  for  Scholarship* 

(continued). 

Charles  L.  Jones, 1,539.87 

Lawrence  Scientific  School  Association  (gift),  160.00 

George  Emerson  Lowell, 523.75 

Markoe 266.07 

Matthews  Scholarship*. 

Interest  on  balance, $192.57 

Matthews  Hall,  half  net  rente, .   .  4,845.74  5,038.31 

William  Merriok, .  .  .  810.46 

Morey 415.63 

Lady  Howlaon, 2B1.66 

Boston  Newsboys'.     Income $103.85 

Gift 50.00  153.65 

Howard  Gardner  Nichols,    .  .  .  .  .  .  .  286.22 

Lucy  Osgood, 804.18 

George  Foster  Feabody, 816.20 

Fennoyer 336.53 

Bebeooa  A.  Perkins 220.12 

Philadelphia, 640.79 

Wendell  Phillips  Memorial, 80.18 

William  Heed, 77.50 

Bloardo  Prize  (gift), 860.00 

Bodger 62.80 

Henry  Bromfleld  Rogers, 173.81 

Edward  Bussell, 287.92 

Sales, 282.37 

Saltonatail, 562.24 

Leverett  Saltonatail 428.89 

Mary  Saltonatail, 848.36 

James  Savage  (part,  see  pp.  104, 121). 

Savage  Scholarship 800.00 

Sever, 160.31 

SewaU 559.16 

Bhattuok, 2,447.64 

Blade 304.42 

Dnnlap  Smith, 201.18 

Story 225.86 

Stonghton.   Use  of  pastors, $100.00 

Interest, 94.47  194.47 

Swift, .    .  190.75 

Thayer, 8,956.48 

Gorham  Thomas 914.57 

Amounts  carried  forward $66,549.34      $669,496.68 
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Table  No.  II,  The  College,  continued. 
RECEIPTS. 

Amount*  brought  forward,     .    .   .  fc55,549.S4 
Income  of  Sckolarihip  Fundi  and  Gifta  for  Scholarship* 
(continued) . 

Toppan, 385.58 

Townsend 1,881.61 

Waloott, 851.98 

Christopher  M.  Weld, 533. so 

Jacob  Wendell, 270.uk 

Whiting 688.31 

Jo»iah  Dwight  Whitney, 249.67 

Mary  L.  Whitney, 6T6.67 

Wlllard  Scholarship, 61.38 

Charles  Wyman, 500.97 

Anonymous  Gift  for  ScholanoJp  n*e,      100.00 

Income  of  Beneficiary  and  Loan  Fundi,  and  Repayments. 
Bebecca  O.  Ames. 

Interest, $8,581.64 

Loan  repaid, 105.00  $8,666.84 

Nathaniel  Appleton, si.oa 

Edward  Austin  (tee  pp.  85*,  111,  116). 

For  Loam, (4,448.84 

Loam  repaid  by  Special  Students,  .         40.00  4,482.84 

Edward  Austin  Loam  Repaid  (L.  S.  S-),    .  .  1,900.85 

Frank  Bolles  Memorial, 97.86 

William  Brattle 77.48 

Daniel  A.  Buckley, 7,762.66 

Walter  Ohanning  Cabot 9,490.80 

Edward  Erwin  Coolidge  (part,  iee  p.  79;,  600.00 

Thomas  Danforth, 62.98 

Moses  Day, 867.56 

Calvin  and  Lucy  Ellis  Aid  (part,  iee  p.  88),  2,817.98 

John  Ellery, 22.19 

Exhibition!, 65.46 

Thomas  Fitch 40.81 

Bphraim  Flynt, 88.91 

Henry  Plynt 8.80 

Henry  Gibbs 24.84 

John  Glover, 164.68 

Price  Greenleaf  (part,  see  pp.  66, 108, 104) . 
Frioe  Greenleaf  Aid.  Interest,  117,265.66 

Repayment 100.00  17,365.66 

Edwin  A.  W.  Harlow, 816.99 

Edward  Holyoke 18.58 

Amounts  carried  forward 840,699.00 
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Table  No.  II,  The  College,  continued. 
RECEIPTS. 
Amount*  brought  forward,     .   .   .   (10,599.00 
Income  of  Beneficiary  Hid  Loan  Fundi,  and  Repayments 
(eQHJitiUtd). 

Bobert  Keayne, 119.85 

Bertram  Kimball, 1,227 .60 

Lawrence  Scientific  School  Lou,  repayment*,  1,172.26 

Mary  Lindall 61.90 

Susan  B.  Lyman, 994.06 

Anne  Will, 11.84 

Munroa, 586.58 

Palfrey  Exhibition, 101.98 

Dr.  Andrew  F.  Peabcdy  Memorial. 

Interest, (344.52 

Repayment 60.00  394.59 

Scholarship  and  Beneficiary  Money  Returned. 

Loan*  repaid, 1,286.66 

Joseph  Bewail 11.10 

Alexander  W.  Thayer  (part,  see  p.  131),    .  267.8* 

Quinoy  Tufts, 647.71 

Benjamin  Wadsworth, 14.98 

Stuart  Wadsworth  Wheeler. 

Interest, (802.26 

Loam  repaid 8.00  805.26 

Anonymous  Gift  for  beneficiary  me  in  the  Gradu- 
ate School  of  Arts  and  Science! 200.00 

Income  of  Prise  Fundi,  and  gift*  for  prizes. 

Jeremy  Belknap  (gift), $50.00 

James  Gordon  Bennett, 82.24 

Philo  Sherman  Bennett, 20.72 

Franois  Boott  (part,  teep.  90), 190.00 

Bowdoin  Priiei  for  Diaiertationa, 1,542.48 

Boylston  Prises  for  Elocution, 158.74 

Coolidge  Debating 266.24 

Lloyd  Mo  Kim  Garrison, 183.28 

Edward  Hopkins  Gift  for  "  Detum." 

Prom  Trustee (206.47 

Interest  on  balance, 96.88  802.85 

Sales, .  .  .  58.72 

John  O.  Sargent, 128.69 

George  B.  Sohior  (part,  sot  p.  103).    ....  250.00 

Charles  Sumner, 166.19 

Bobert  XT.  Toppan, 193.66 

Philip  Washburn, 109.69 

David  A.  Wells  (part,  tee  pp.  84,  90),    .   .  .  660.00 

Amount  carried  forward, 
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Table  No.  II,  The  College,  continued. 
RECEIPTS. 
Amount  brought  forward,  .   ....  9471,110.46 

Income  of  Sundry  Funds  for  Special  Purpoies. 
Botanic  Department  (put,  see  p.  119). 

One-fourth  for  Ciyptogamic  Herbarium,    .   .  $488.30 

One-eighth  for  Laboratories  of  Botany,       .    .  344.  IB 

William  H.  Baldwin,  Jr.  1886,  .....  284-19 

Fr&nois  Boott  (part,  nee  p.  89), 336.86 

Francis  James  Child  Memorial, 670.69 

Cluneal  Publication  Fond  of  the  Class  of  1866. 

Interest, 1843.36 

Sales, 140.61  489.47 

Book  Fund  of  the  Class  of  1881, 170.87 

George  A.  Gardner, 884.49 

George  Silsbee  and  Ellen  Sever  Hale,  .  371.93 

Harvard  Oriental  Series, 741. Gl 

Ingersoll  Lecture  (part,  see  p.  84) 67.60 

Music  Department,      58.37 

Francis  Greenwood  Peabody  (part,  see  p.  84),  3,676.99 
Nelson  Robinson  Jr.  (put,  tee  pp.  84,  86) . 

Interest, (4,136.91 

Sales, 633.77  4^769.68 

Nelson   Bobinson   Jr.  Additional  (part,  see 

p.  84) 176.84 

Robert  W.  Sayles, 251.80 

George  William  Sawin, 286.43 

Shaler  Memorial 810.64 

John  B.  Thayer, 817.76 

Elizabeth  Torrey, 51.46 

Henry  Warren  Torrey.    Interest,  .   $668.78 

Sales,  .   .      161.47  730.26 

Unknown  Memorial  (part,  see  p.  84), 1,800.00 

Cyrns  M.  Warren, 318.76 

Henry  C.  Warren  (part,  see  p.  84),   ....  1,654.70 

David  A.  Wells  (part,  see  pp.  84,  89),    .  .  .  809.00 

Channoey  Wright, 86.34         30,160.45 

Sundry  Gifts. 

For  the  Department  of  Anthropology $35.00 

For  the  Department  of  Architecture. 

Gift $400.00 

Interest, 80.68  480.68 

For  the  Department  of  the  Classics. 

Sales  of  publications, 318.83 

For  the  Department  of  Economics. 

For  books, $40.00 

For  publishing  a  thesis, 500.00  S4O.0Q 

Amounts  carried  forward $1,259.01      $691,270.91 
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Tablk  No.  II,  Thk  College,  coktthusd. 

EECEIPT8, 
Amounts  brought  forward,     ....     $1,269.01      $091,370.91 
Sundry  Gifts  (continued) . 

For  the  Department  of  Geology,  for  a  seismograph,  685.00 

For  the  Department  of  Latin,  for  equipment  for 

"  Latin  10," 2O0.00 

For  the  Department  of  Mining  and  Metallurgy. 

Interest, 18.60 

For  the  Department  of  Music, 140.00 

For  the  Department  of  Sanskrit. 

Interest, $10.44 

Sales  of  publications 689.60  598. 13 

For  the  Philosophical  Library 

Gifts, 124.91 

Interest, 7.99  89.90 

For  extra  copies  of  Contributions  from  the  Zoolog- 
ical Laboratory, 76.00 

For  the  Bermuda  Biological  Station. 

Gifts, 1600.00 

Interest,      84.06  8M.08 

Towards  the  travelling  expense*  and  support  at 
Harvard  University  of  Chinese  students  in 
addition  to  the   sixteen  students   sent   by  the 

Chinese  Government  in  1906-07, 3,600.00 

For  publishing  Harvard  Psychological  Studies. 

Gift, 91,106.09 

Sales, 9.00      1,110.09 

For  the  School  for  Social  Workers. 

Gift, 1500.00 

Interest, 39.85  589.85 

For  the  Ethics  of  the  Social  Question!.     Interest,  4.39 

For  furnishings  of  the  Department  of  Social 
Ethics  in  Emerson  Hall.    Interest, 16.90 

For  furnishing  Emerson  Hall. 

Gift, $9,600.00 

Interest, 68.49      2,663.49 

For  furnishing  the  Common-Boom  in  Conant  Hall.  600.00 

For  evening  use  of  Warren  House  libraries. 

Gift, $68.00 

Less  included  in  gifts  for  service  in 
Department  Libraries, 40.00  18.00 

For  Plantations  in  the  College  Yard.     Interest,    .  68.90  10,849.11 


Amount  carried  forward, $709,120.09 
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Table  No.  II,  The  College,  coirnxuBD. 
BECBIPTB. 

Amount  brought  forward, $709,110.03 

Receipt*  from  ttudent*. 

Tuition  fee*. 

College. 

Regular, (893,620.00  (88,360.71 

Sped*!, 35,664.00       1,698.01 

Lawrence     Scientific 

School, 99,410.00  594.00 

1867,691.00  980,460.72 
Graduate  School  of 
Artt  and  Science*,   .      48,985.00         148.84 
Applied  Science,  .   .         4,450.00 
School    for    Social 

Worker*,    ....  35S.SS 

Radcllffe     students    in 

Cnireriity  conrwi,       2,785.00 
For    afternoon    and 
Saturday     courses 
for    teacher*,    .    .         9,870.00 
Summer      School*    in 

Cambridge,     .    .    .       92,473.00 

$486,869.38  980,694.06  9466,853.89 

Registration   fee*.      Summer    School*    in  Cam- 
bridge         1,564.00 

Examination  fee*. 

Admission, 99,395.48 

Condition,      make-up     and     ad- 

ranced   standing, 8,488.00 

Doctor  of  Philosophy, 80.00     13,908.48 

Graduation  fee*, 7,840.00 

Laboratory  feet. 

Astronomy 9470.00 

Botany, 1,210.00 

Chemistry 14,496.71 

Engineering,      2,806.60 

Engineering,  Squam  Lake,    .   .  .     1,980.00 

Geology, 1,418.00 

Hygiene, 1,670.00 

Mineralogy, 375.00 

Miningand  Metallurgy, 8,106.18 

Philosophy, 90.00 

Phytic*, 4,646.00 

Zoology, 1,477.50     88,627.84 

Amount*  carried  forward, 9532,798.71      1709,120.03 
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Table  No.  II,  The  Collbgr,  continued. 
RECEIPTS. 

Amount*  brought  forward, (593,798.71 

Receipt*  from  Student*  {continued) . 

College  dormitories $99,678.88 

Less  the  following  item* :  — 
Receipt*  from  dormitoriei 

belonging  to  University 

Houses  and  Lands  ac- 
count, credited  under 
Income  of  the  Fund* 
which  constitute  the  prin- 
cipal of  thii  account,  315,878.83 
One- half  net  income  from 
Matthews  Hall,  credited 
under  income  of  Mat- 
thew* Scholarships,  .  .  4,845.74  90,719.07    78,969.36 

Summer  School  excunioni,  surplus, 155.03 

Sundries. 

Repayment,  balances  of  special  appropriation*  to 
be  need  by  Profeaaor  Shaler. 

For  clerical  assistance, 1169.69 

For   loan*   in   Lawrence   Scientific 

School, 72.83        1349.44 

Repayment  of  part  of  a  special  appropriation  for 
specimens  for  the  Department  of  Mineralogy 
and  Petrography,       115.00 

Bale  of  ticket*  to  Commencement  Lunch,  ....  492.00 

"      University  Hymn  Book*, 305.03 

"      Annals  of  Mathematics, 895.74 

"      Propositions  in  Geometry, 111.8* 

>'      Infinite  Serie 79.99 

"      Manual  of  Engineering, 911.  IS 

"      Elementary  Exercise*  in  Physics,  ....  170.4S 

"      Hand-book  of  American  History,  ....  187.90 

"      History  1  publications, 594.67 

"      Harvard  Economic  Studies, 144.79 

"     Report  on  Examination*  in  English  for 

Admission, 939.89 

"      old  examination  papers, 498.92 

"      other  publications, 1,084.01 

Sundry  receipts  at  the  Engineering  Camp  at  Bquam 

Lake, 8,984.16 

Pasturage,  Squam  Lake, 55.00 

Interest  on  bank  deposit,  Squam  Lake  account,  .  41.76 

"            account  of  tuition  feet  paid  in  advance,  9,197.06 

Insurance  awards, 80.00 

is  repaid, 17.86 
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Table  No.  II,  The  College,  continued. 
PAYMENTS. 
Prom  Fellow  ship  Fundi  and  Gifts. 

Julia  Amor;  Appleton, #1,600.00 

Edward  Austin  (put,  lee  pp.  94,  97,  116). 

Edward  Austin  Fellowship*, 2,000X0 

Austin,  Teaching            ><               11,175.00 

Cercle  Francai*  de  l'Uni  venule"  Harvard,    .   .   .  600.00 

George  W.  Dillaway, 150.00 

Olios  Goodwin  Memorial, 825.00 

Harris, 500.00 

Edward  William  Hooper, 1,750.00 

John  Thornton  Klrkland, 900.00 

Henry  Lee  Memorial, 450.00 

Charles  Eliot  Norton, 600.00 

Bobert  Treat  Paine, 500.00 

John  Parker, 2,2(0.00 

460.00 

600.00 

1,087.50 

450.00 

350.00 
500.00 
600.00 
600.00 


Francis  Porkman, 

Kelson  Robinson  Jr.  (put,  *ee  p.  98). 

Kelson  Robinson  Jr.  Fellowship,   ,   .   . 

Rogers, 

Henry  Bromfleld  Rogers  Memorial,   .   .  . 

South  End  Honie 

John  Tyndall, 

James  Walker, 

Whiting, 

From  Scholarship  Funds  and  Gifts. 

Abbot, 

Edward  Austin  (part,  see  pp.  94,  97,  113,  116). 

Austin  Scholarships  in  Architec- 
ture,      9300.00 

Austin  Scholarships  for  Teacher*,  3,100.00 
Bartlett, .  .  .  . 


1,400.00 
260.00 
270.00 

Bigelow, 600.00 

Bowditoh, 6,000.00 

Bright  Scholarship*, 1,126.00 

Browne, 150.00 

Horey  Willard  Buokminster, 300.00 

Burr, 1,200.00 


Huluff  Sterling  Choate 

Claas  or  1802, 

1814, 

>>        181B  (Kirkland) 

1817, 

1828,    

"         1835,    

Amounts  carried  forward,  . 


276.00 
825.00 
126.00 
250.00 

176.00 
150.00 
185.00 
.   *18,830.00        #27,137.60 
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Table  No.  II,  The  College,  < 
PAYMENTS. 
Amount*  brought  forward,    .    .   .   918,880.00        $87,187.60 
From  Scholamhip  Funds  sod  Gift*  (continued). 

Class  of  1841 300.00 

1852  (Dana), 200.00 

»         1866 600.00 

1867, "5.00 

1877, 200.00 

"         1883 228.00 

Crowninshield, 460.00 

Warren  H.  Cudworth, eoo.oo 

Friinoij*  H.  Cummings, 225.00 

George  and  Martha  Derby, 260.00 

Julius  Dexter 32o.oo 

Orlando  W.  Doe, 100.00 

Department  of  Education, 2(0.00 

"William  Samuel  Eliot, 260.00 

George  H.  Emerson  (part,  tee  p.  181),     .  .  900.00 

Joseph  Ereleth  (put,  we  p.  118), 1,000.00 

Fall  River 80.00 

Farrar, 260.00 

Biohard  Augustine  Gambrlll, 450.00 

Charles  Haven  Goodwin, 300.00 

Greene, 160.00 

Price  Greenleaf  (part,  iee  pp.  97, 101) . 

Price  Greenleaf  Scholanbrpa, 8,000.00 

Harvard  Club  of  Buffalo, 200.00 

»            "          Chicago, 800.00 

"            "           Louisiana, 208.61 

"           "         St.  LonU, 800.00 

John  Appleton  Haven, 480.00 

William  Hilton, 450.00 

Ebeneser  Boekwood  Hoar, 426.00 

Levina  Hoar,  for  tbe  town  of  Lincoln,  ....  260.00 
B.  M.  Hodges. 

Hodges  Scholarship, 260.00 

HolliS, 250.00 

Henry  B.  Humphrey, 450.00 

Hennen  Jennings,      426.00 

Charles  L.  Jones,     1,200.00 

George  Emerson  Lowell, 420.00 

Markoe,     160.00 

Matthews, 4,880.00 

William  Merrick, 225.00 

Moray, 325.00 

Lady  Mowlson, 225-00 

Amount!  carried  forward,     .   .   .   $86,118.51        $27,137.50 
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Tablb  No.  II,  Ths  College,  continued. 
PAYMENTS. 

Amounts  brought  forward,     .   .   .  (38,118.51 
From  Scholarship  Fundi  and  Gifts  (continued) . 

Boston  Newsboys' 150.00 

Howard  Gardner  Wiohols S25.00 

Luoy  Osgood, sifi.oo 

George  Foster  Peabody , 150.00 

Pennoyer,     155.00 

Bebeoca  A.  Perkins, 150.00 

Philadelphia,      425.00 

Wendell  Phillips  Memorial, 60.00 

Bioardo  Prize, 860.00 

Henry  Bromfleld  Rogers 120.00 

Edward  Russell, 225.00 

Sales, 200.00 

Saltonstall, M5.00 

Leverett  Saltonstall, 325.00 

Mary  Saltonstall, 800.00 

James  Savage  (part). 

Savage  Scholarship, (100.00 

Sever 150.00 

SewaU, *80.oo 

Shattuok, 2,040.00 

Slade, 290.00 

Dunlap  Smith, 220.00 

Story,  .  .  .      175.00 

Stoughton, 100.00 

Thayer, 8,240.00 

Gorham  Thomas, 160.00 

Toppan, 800.00 

Townsend, 1,000.00 

Waloott, 200.00 

Christopher  M.  Weld, 400.00 

Jacob  Wendell, soo.oo 

Whiting, 420.00 

Joeiah  Dwight  Whitney 240.00 

Mary  L.  Whitney, 800.00 

Charles  Wyman, 400.00 

University,  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  1,890.00 

11                '<                »»        Applied  Science,  .  600.00 

"           Lawrence  Scientific  School,     .   .   .  1,240.00 

Normal,                "            "            "             ....  600.00 

Architectural  League, 110.00 

From  Beneficiary  and  Loan  Funds. 

Rebecca  C.  Ames, H, 778.00 

Amounts  carried  forward, $1,778.00 
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Table  No.  II,  Thb  College,  cokthtuid. 
PAYMENTS. 

Amounts  brought  forward, (1,778.00 

Tram  Beneficiary  and  Loan  Fund*  (continued) . 
Edward  Austin  (part,  we  pp.  04',  118, 118). 
Loans  to  L.  3.  S.  student*,    .    .    .    $1,970.00 

"         Special         "            ...         744.76  1,714.76 

Edward  Austin  Loans  Repaid  (L.S.S.),    .   .  1,194.60 

Frank  Holies  Memorial, SS.00 

Walter  Ch aiming  Cabot, 8,403.99 

Edward  Erwln  Coolidge, 600.00 

Home  Day, 861.01 

Calvin  and  Lucy  Ellis  Aid. 

Beneficiaries, 1,866.00 

Exhibitions, 68.86 

Price  Qreenleaf  (pan,  see  pp.  96,  lot). 

Price  Qreenleaf  Aid 14,840.66 

Edwin  A.  W.  Harlow, 126.13 

Bertram  Kimball, 1,186.00 

Lawrence  Scientific  School  Loans  Repaid,  .   .  687.00 

Hunroe, 688.46 

Palfrey  Exhibition, 80.00 

Dr.  Andrew  P.  Peabody  Memorial 179.00 

Quinoy  Tufts, 684.S3 

Stuart  Wadsworth  Wheeler, 90.00 

Scholarship  and  Beneficiary  money  returned,    .    ,  1,190.11 

Vrom  Prize  Funds  and  Gifts  for  Prize*. 

Anonymous  gift  for  a  prize  essay  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  History  and  Government, $260.00 

Jeremy  Belknap, 60.00 

Fhilo  Sherman  Bennett 40.00 

Pranoie  Boott.    Expense*, 90.00 

Bowdoin  Prizes  for  Dissertations. 

Prize*, $1,060.00 

Expenses, 26.00  1,076.00 

Boyllton  Prizes  for  Elocution, 2G6.00 

Ooolidge  Debating, 200.00 

Dante  Prize, 100.00 

Lloyd  McKim  Garrison  Prize 100.00 

Edward  Hopkins  Gift  for  "Deturs,"    .   .   .  289.00 

John  O.  Sargent, 100.00 

George  B.  Bonier  {part,  see  p.  106),    ....  260.00 

Robert  IT.  Toppan 160.00 

Philip  Washburn, 76.00 

David  A.  Wells  (part), .  660.00 

Amount  carried  forward 
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Table  No.  II,  Thk  College,  coniikokm. 
PAYMENTS. 

Amount  brought  forward, 9114,036.88 

From  Sundry  Fund*  for  Special  Purpose!. 

Franois  Boott,  books  for  the  Department  of 

MuBio, $117.87 

Francis  James  Child  Memorial,  books,    .  .  593.66 

Classical  Publication  Fond  of  the  Class  of  1856. 
Harvard  Studies  in  CUMlcalPhilol.,  9669.48 

Interest  on  advances 76.28  781.71 

Book  Fund  of  the  Olass  of  1881,  book*  for  the 

Department  of  Chemistry, 88.88 

George  A.  Gardner,  photographs,  etc.,  for  the 

Department  of  Geology, 881.74 

George  Silsbee  and  EUan  Sever  Hale, 

Studies  in  Philology  and  Literature 900.00 

Harvard  Oriental  Series,  publication* 684.65 

Ingersoll  Lecture  (part),  printing, 87.50 

Francis  Greenwood  Peabody, a, 845. is 

Nelson  Robinson  Jr.  (part,  see  p.  04). 

Expenses  of  Nelson  Robinson  Jr.  Hall,      4,789.68 
Nelson  Robinson  Jr.  Additional. 
Psychological  Laboratory. 

Mechanic, 9483.98 

Equipment, 472.61 

Sundries 18.81  914.00 

George  William  Bawln,  books  for  the  De- 
partment of  Mathematics 946.54 

Robert  W.  Sayles,  for  the  Department  of 

Geology, 5.40 

John  E.  Thayer,  Quarterly  Journal  of  Eco- 
nomics,    780.47 

Elisabeth  Torrey,  books  for  the  Department 

of  History, 14.70 

Henry  Warren  Torrey,  for  printing  Har- 
vard Historical  Studies 1,000.93 

Unknown  Memorial  (part),  services  and  expenses,      9,136.79 
Cyrus  M.  Warren,  research  in  Chemistry,     .  988.9$ 

David  A.  Wells  (part),  Harvard  Economic 

Studies,  Vol.  II  (part) 698.87  15,804.77 

From  Gifts  for  Special  Purposes. 

For  the  Chinese  Government  to  apply  towards  the 
travelling  expenses  and  support  at  Harvard 
University  of  Chinese  students  in  addition  to 
the  sixteen   tent  by  the  Chinese   Government 

in  1908-07 99,498.00 

Amounts  carried  forward, 93,498.00      9199,880. 6S 
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Table  No.  II,  The  College,  continued. 
PAYMENTS. 

Amounts  brought  forward, $8,498.00 

Vrom  Gift*  for  Special  Purpose*  (continued). 

For  Department  of  Anthropology, 2S.00 

Architect!! re,  books,  cub,  etc.,       2,416.88 
Chemistry,  books  and  improve- 
ment*,       l.GS 

The  Classics,  book*,  etc.  .   .   .  8SS.51 

Economics. 
Books  mid  material,    $118.08 
Mi.pt  and  chart*,     .      107.77  230.85 

French,  book*,    .    .   .   .    .   .   .  .88 

Geology  and  Geography,  lantern 

slides  and  model*,    ....  181.G0 

German,  books, 14.86 

Mining  and  Metallurgy,     .    .   . 

Music,  book*, 

"  Harvard  Psychological  Stodie*,  publication, 
"  Lowell  Memorial  library,  hooka,     .... 

"  Semitic  Library,  book* 

"  Bermuda  Biological  Station 

"  famishing  the  Common- Room  in  Cocant  Hall, 
"  extra  copies  of  contributions  from  the  Zoologi- 
cal Laboratory, 

"  School  for  Social  Workers, .  .   .    S8.8S1.00 
Less  charged  to  College  salaries,     1,800.00 
"  The  Ethic*  of  the  Social  Questions. 

Sundry  expense*, 1,816.36 

For  Furnishings  for  the  Department   of  Social 

Ethics,  in  Emerson  Hall, 183.87 

"  Furnishing  Emerson  Hall, 8,098.31 

"  Philosophical  Library. 

Freight  on  books, 6.00 

"  Improvements  at  the  Engineering  Camp  at 

Sqnaro  Lake,  N.H., 

a  made  from  College  income  on  the  following 


S1.70 
1,689.48 
14.04 
343.34 
1,609.39 
491.40 

66.40 

831.00 


157.38 


Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  (part,  see  Table 

Sill,  page  188), (4,337.00 

JeffbraOD  Physical  Laboiatoiy  (part,  see  Table 

XVIII,  page  187), 686.96 

Hsmenwa;  Gymnasium  (part,  see  Table  XXI, 

page  180) 6,749.90          11,643.88 

Summer  School*. 

Salaries, 919,896.80 

Secretary, 900-00 

Amount*  carried  forward, $30,295.30      $168,078.76 
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Table  No.  II,  The  College,  continued. 
PAYMENTS. 

Amount*  brought  forward,    ....  (20,295.20     *I58,078.76 

Summer  School*  (continued). 

Repairs  »nd  improvement*, IT .78 

Care  and  cleaning, 129.37 

Fuel, 18.60 

Water, 17.44 

Lighting, 7.41 

Printing, 579.81 

Stationery  unci  postage, 881.58 

Proipecttu  and  Catalogue, 66G.47 

Advertising, 493.47 

Diploma*, 21.00 

Services  and  wage*, 620.16 

Remiulon  of  fee*  lor  instruction,    . 200.00 

Geological  and  Geographical  course*,  travelling 

expense 2S.GC 

Receptions 366.20 

Use  of  swimming  tank, 400.00 

Gymnasium  expense*, 88,86 

Instrument*  and  appliance*, 7.87 

Deficit  for  dining-room 9,849.81 

Supplies,  materials,  and  sundries, 168.97          84,388.9* 

Appropriations  for  collections,  laboratories,  etc. 

Anthropology, (100.00 

Architecture 500.00 

Landscape  Architecture, 1,800.00 

Botauj 680.00 

Chemiatry, 260.00 

Classics 400.00 

Economics, 675.00 

Education, 100.00 

Engineering,     2,000.00 

English,      200.00 

Fine  Arts, 200.00 

French  and  Spanish 1,800.00 

Geology  and  Geography, 888.64 

German 926.00 

Graduate  Schools,  advertising, 2,100.00 

History, 750.00 

History,  for  books, 188.60 

Mineralogy  and  Petrography, 860.00 

Muling  IS, 100.00 

Mnric 125.00 

Physic 600.00 

Psychology, 150.00 

Amount*  carried  forward,    ....  (13,182.14      (192,460.99 
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Table  No.  II,  The  College,  continued. 
PAYMENTS. 

Amount*  brought  forward,     ....  $18,181.14      $192,(60.99 
Appropriation!  for  collection!,  laboratories,  etc.  (continued). 

Zoology, 200.00 

"       for  reprints, 60.00 

Assistant*  to  Instructor*, 521.00 

Laboratory  fee*  appropriated, 28,086.34          41,989.48 

Salaries. 

Instruction $633,572.78 

Deans, 6,888.88 

Chairmen  of  Committee*, 400.00 

Becorderi  and  Secretaries, 7,660.00 

Examination  Proctor*, 1,460.00       689,806.09 

For  College  Public  Building*,  which  are  not  rained  in 
the  Treasurer'*  book*. 

Repairs,  improvement*,  *tC $4,664.18 

Care  and  cleaning, 18,704.60 

Fuel, 6,986.88 

Water, 308.28 

Lighting, 1,843.1)2 

Insurance .  680.37 

Electric  power, 613. HI 

Supplies  and  nindrie 337.87 

Telephone*, 38.07 

Furniture 960.21          30,026.89 

for   College    Dormitories,    Hollis,    Stonghton,    Hol- 
wortby,  Thayer,  Weld,   Wadsworth   House, 
Walter  Hatting*,  Perkins,  and  Conant,  which 
are  not  rained  in  the  Treasurer's  books. 
Perkins  Hall. 

Installation  of  heating  system, $8,638.12 

Other  change*,      811.77 

Conant  Hall. 

Additions  to  heating  system, 40.1.(10 

Change*  in  plan, 2,619.67 

Furniture,      6.28 

Repairs  and  improvements, .    .    .  8,219.72 

Care  and  cleaning, 18,427.61- 

Fuel, 3,723.12 

Water, 1,427.79 

Lighting, 3,563.82 


Supplies  and  sundries, 887.81  42,150.21 

General  Expenses. 

Deans  and  Chairmen  of  Committee*,  clerical  and 

office  expenses, $17,836.60 

Amount*  carried  forward, $17,830.60      $$-15,883.66 
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Table  No.  II,  The  College,  < 
PAYMENTS. 

Amounts  brought  forward,     ....  $17,886.60 
General  Expenses  (continued). 

Secretary  of  the  Faculty,  clerical  and  office  expense*. 

Alteration*  to  office, 9606.10 

Furniture,      406.07 

AHiitance, 76.00  986.17 

Beading  examination  book*, 3,900.96 

Services  of  proctors, 1,471.40 

"          undergraduates 1,268.66 

"          Head  Guide  in  College  grounds,  .   .   .  876.00 

"          Librarian  in  Emerson  Hall,      ....  160.00 

AttendiuiW  in  department  laboratories 2,0)8.76 

Admission  examination!, 2,816.61 

Commencement  Lunch, 260. 88 

Printing  office,  expenses, $37,696.14 

Less  receipt*  from  other  Dep'ts,   .    16,892.41  11,802.78 

Annals  of  Mathematics, 1,089.41 

Syllabus  in  Geometry 62.68 

Infinite  Series 26.66 

Harvard  Economic  Studies,  Tol.  II, 709.06 

Syllabus  in  History  1 66.96 

Hap  of  Europe, 106.09 

Telephone*, 18.00 

Adrertirtng, 988.46 

Watchmen, 1,460.00 

Legal  expenses, 76.00 

Music,  Class-Day 126.00 

Receptions 78.60 

Towards  room  of  visiting  German  Professor,     .    .  46.00 

Landscape  Architecture,  pamphlet, 676.66 

Forestry,  apparatus  and  supplies, 166.40 

Moving  Psychological  Laboratory, 

Services  and  expenses  at  Faculty  meetings,  .    .    ,  161.14 

"           for  Regent, 7.60 

Blank  books  for  examination!, 942.10 

Expenses  of  Engineering  Camp  at  Sqnam  Lake,  .  11,946.92 

Engineering  course!  in  Pierce  Hall, 8,740.89 

Travelling  expenses  in  Economic*  18, 100.00 

College  Entrance  Examination  Board 131.80 

Expense  of  collecting  term-bills, 147.04 

Diploma* 849.14 

Committee  on  the  Publication  of  Academic  Dis- 
tinctions,      48.00 

Lighting  College  Yard, 182.60 

Stereopticon  operator, 9.00 

Freight,  and  sundries, 94.86 
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Table  No.  III. 
THE    LIBRARY. 

RECEIPTS. 
Gift*  for  Capital  Account. 

Charlea  Eliot  Norton  Fund  (additional),    .  .  (154.92 

William  R.  Castle  Pond 1,000.00 

Stephen  Salisbury  Bequest, 5,120.00     $6,674.91 

Income  of  Book  Fundi,  and  Gilts  and  Beceipta  for  the 
purchase  of  book*. 

Nathaniel  I.  Bowditch, (105.66 

Bright  Legacy  (i  income,  aee  p.  85) 1,837.50 

Edwin  Conant  (j  income,  aee  p.  104},     ....  889.90 

Constantius  (i  income,  .ee  p.  104), 685.92 

Denny, 868.67 

Eliza  Farrar 264.94 

Price  Greenleaf  (part,  aeepp.66,68, 104),  .  .  1,000.00 

Horace  A.  Haven, 159.38 

Franois  B.  Hayes, 496.76 

George  Hayward, 260.06 

Thomas  Hollis, 119.51 

Sidney  Homer, 104.49 

JarviH, SB.68 

Frederick  A.  Lane, 366.66 

Lowell, 1,889.10 

Charles  Mmot, 3,960.68 

CharleB  Eliot  Norton, 439.05 

Luoy  Osgood, 368.48 

Mary  Osgood, 846.08 

Henry  L.  Pierce 2,465.65 

Francis  Sales, 192.42 

Stephen  Salisbury 259.28 

Sever, 974.89 

Samuel  Shapleigh, 196.99 

George  B.  Sohier  (part,  »eep.  89), 96.70 

Subscription, 520.96 

CharleB  Stunner, 1,842.87 

Kenneth  Hatheson  Taylor, 248.59 

Daniel  Treadwell  (4  income,  aee  p.  104),  .  .  .  300.54 

Ichabod  Tucker, 200.89 

Henry  W.  Wales  (part,  aee  p.  84), 200.02 

James  Walker, 788.92 

Thomas  W.  Ward, 258.31 

J.  Huntington  Woloott, 1,007.24 

Gifts  for  books.     Gifts,      $10,112.68 

Interest, 70.79  10,188.47 

Sale  of  duplicate  booka,      .   . 10.50 

BeceiTed  for  hooks  lost, 87.62      80,688.79 

Amount  carried  forward 987,113.71 
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Table  No.  Ill,  The  Libiubt,  contikued. 
RECEIPTS. 

Amount  brought  forward $87,118.71 

Income  of  R.  M.  Hodges  Fund  (part,  see  p.  86). 

For  publiahing  bibliographical  contribution*, 877 -M 

Income  of  Fundi  for  general  pnrpotes. 

Daniel  Austin, 1892.38 

QlaSO  of  1880  (part,  tee  pp.  88, 181), 1,000.00 

Edwin  Conant  (I  Income,  see  p.  108) 1,018.68 

Constantiufl  (1  income,  see  p.  108),       S8fi.es 

Fond  of  the  ClaSH  of  1851, 84.68 

"  "  "        "  (C.  T.  Dunbar's  Gift),       84.08 

Prioe  Greenleaf  (put,  see  pp.  86, 88, 108),    .  .  16,265.86 

Henry  T.  Morgan, 4,028.78 

Henry  Ii.  Fierce  (Rend tuuy)  (part,  fee  pp.  79, 128),  8,465.00 

Stephen  Salisbury  Bequest, 78.81 

James  Savage  (put,  see  pp.  87, 181), 1,821. 66 

Daniel  Treadwell  (1  income,  see  p.  108),  .  .  .  300.64 

Xben  Wright, 4,910.00     88,466.57 

Feei  for  use  of  Library, $90.00 

Finer, 483.64 

Sale  of  Bibliographical  Contributions, 8.48 

Qifti  for  additional  service, 1,816.00 

Gift  for  special  equipment, 50.00       2,442.07 

*73,a89.5> 
PAYMENTS.  ™ 

For  Books,  from  the  following  Fundi,  Gifte,  etc. 

Bowditnh, S7S.95 

Bright, 1,847.94 

Edwin  Conant, 866.57 

Constantius, 621.84 

Denny, 862.88 

Parrar, 842.45 

Prioe  Greenleaf  (part,  see  pp.  95, 97),  ....  1,236.79 

Haven, 180.8fi 

Hayes, 578.48 

Hayward,     158.75 

HoLUs, 98.81 

Homer, 70.98 

Jarvia 87.88 

Lane 862.46 

Lowell, 981.51 

Minot,      2,682.99 

Charles  Eliot  Norton, 626.88 

Lucy  Osgood 874.10 

Mary  Osgood, 852.38 

Amount  carried  forward 910,826.22 
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Tabli  No.   Ill,  The  Library,   continued. 
PAYMENTS. 

Amount  brought  forward, ai0,826.82 

For  Book*,  from  the  following  Fundi,  Gift*,  etc .  (mntin'd) . 

Henry  L.  Pierce 1,698.79 

Sales 199.86 

Salisbury, 387.99 

Sever, 908.79 

Shapleigh, 310.46 

George  B.  Bonier  (part,  we  p.  97), 174.88 

Subscription, 680.85 

Sumner, 1,861.77 

Kenneth  Matheaon  Taylor, 148.81 

Daniel  Treadwell, 419.48 

Tucker 811.96 

Wales, 48.79 

Walker, 766.94 

Ward, 218.16 

J.  Huntington  Woloott, 1,294.17 

Sundry  gift*  for  book*  (balance*), 10,687.70 

Duplicate  money  and  receipt*  for  lott  bookn,    .    .    ,  211.22 

Fines 64.47    $30,147.11 

Salaries, $18,900.00 

Serricee  and  wages  (put,  iee  next  line), 18,868.39 

Service t  paid  from  ipecial  gifts  (part,  nee  below),  .    .    .  1,400.00 

Bepairs  and  improvements, 937.96 

Care  and  cleaning, 1,046.73 

Fuel 1,123.46 

Water, 64.01 

Lighting, 1,203.82 

Printing, 647.08 

Furnltare 807.19 

Stationery  and  postage, 624.09 

Telephone, 106.00 

Binding, 8,090.77 

Electric  power, 86.36 

Freight,      172.77 

Supplies  and  inndriei, 1,089.46 

MoTing  hooka, 80.00     46,978.68 

Department  Libraries. 
Services  and  wages. 

Paid  from  special  gifta, $108.00 

Remainder 1,182.76  fl,226.76 

Lighting  paid  from  special  gift, 13.00       1,288.76 

(80,364.49 
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Table  No.  IV. 
DIVINITY   SCHOOL. 

RECEIPTS. 

Income  of  Fundi  for  Instruction,  or  for  general  purpciee. 

DJrinitj  Scbool  balance  (taterert  on), $813.47 

Endowment, 8,507.07 

Oliver  Ames 884.70 

Hannah  C.  Andrews, 2G.7S 

Daniel  Austin, G4.7S 

Adams  Ayer, 49.10 

Joseph  Baker 750.00 

Beneficiary  money  returned  (balance), 9.82 

Bussey  Profesionhip, 1,846.87 

Bussey  Trait  (part,  see  pp.  108,  117,  181),    .   .    .  8,710.28 

Joshua  Clapp, 106.94 

Edwin  Conant, 2*5.60 

Dexter  Lectureship, 1,254.31 

Prothingham  Profewonhip, 9,861.37 

Abraham  W.  Poller, 51.66 

Lewie  Gould, 44.78 

John  Hancock  Profetiorthip,    ....  $994.99 

Charles  L.  Hancock  (part,  see  p.  181), 8, 778.84  4,071.88 

Haven, 945.50 

Samuel  Hoar, 61.56 

Henry  P.  Kidder, 491.00 

Henry  Lienow, 450.98 

Caroline  Merriam, 61.56 

Parkman  ProfeMorfhip, 786.89 

John  W.  Qulnby, 2B.58 

Abby  Croeker  Hiohmond, 49.10 

John  L.  Bussell, 49.10 

William  B.  Spooner,     491.00 

Thomas  Tileston  of  New  York  Endowment,  1,964.00 

Mary  P.  Townsend, 967.77 

Winthrop  Ward 108.11 

Winn  Proienorihip 8,766.59    $36,891.78 

Interest  on  account  of  tuition  feel  paid  in  advance, 96.49 

Income  of  Scholarship,  Beneficiary  and  Price  Fundi. 

Robert  Charles  Hillings,  for  priiea,    ....  $136.86 

Abner  W.  Buttriok 656.08 

Thomas  Cary, 381.84 

George  Chapman 188.81 

Joshua  Clapp, 884.14 

Jaokson  Foundation, 746.87 

J.  Henry  Kendall, 874.48 

Amount*  carried  forward $8,443.86   $36,846.81 
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Table  No.  IV,  Divinitt  School,  contdtobd. 
RECEIPTS. 

Amount*  brought  forward,    ...  t3.44S.86    (36,848.81 
Income  of  Scholarship,  etc.  (continued). 

Nancy  Kendall, 178.63 

William  Pomroy, 51.66       2,668.94 

Income  of  Book  Fund*. 

Bushton  Dashwood  Burr, (324.68 

Louisa  J.  Hall, 43-18         268.71 

Receipt*  from  Btudenta. 

Tuition  fees,  regular  courses, $G|SOO.O0 

"           "      Summer  School, 1,545,00 

Divinity  Hall 8,925.00 

Library  flnei, 7.46        8,977.46 

Gift  for  Divinity  Library (4.07 

Gift  from  Society  for  Promoting  Theological  Education,  1,447.00 

Honoraria  returned, 76.00 

Sale  of  tickets  to  Alumni  Dinner 58.00 

"      catalogues, .75 

"     duplicate  books 12.30 

Paid  by  the  College  for  ate  of  room  In  Divinity  Hall  for 

the  visiting  German  Professor, 45.00       1,686.12 

$40,897.48 

PAYMENTS. 
From  Scholarship  Fnndi. 

Thomas  Cary .  9240.00 

George  Chapman, 100.00 

Joshua  Clapp 190.00 

Jackson  Foundation 640.00 

J.  Henry  Kendall, 300.00 

XTanoy  Kendall, 140.00     (1,500.00 

From  Beneficiary  Fund*. 

Abner  W.  Buttrick 1675.00 

William  Pomroy, 49.77         634.77 

From  Robert  Charles  Billings  Fund,  prise,  ....   .  .   .  .  100.00 

From  Book  Funds. 

Rvoshton  Dashwood  Burr, 367.97 

Salaries  for  instruction, (27,146.59 

Summer  School.   Salaries  for  instruction,     ,    (1,200.00 

Printing  and  other  expenses,         864.36  1,664.36 

Secretary  and  Librarian, 1,750.00 

Services  and  wages, 369.77 

Library  Assistants, 1,163.80 

Repairs,  improvements,  and  labor, 707.96 

Insurance, 143.01 

Care  and  cleaning, 1,888.63 

Amounts  carried  forward (84,616.42     (3,483.74 
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Table  No.  IV,  Drvrarn  School,  continued, 
PAYMENTS. 
Amounts  brought  forward,     ....   184,616.48 

Fuel, 498.88 

Water, 17.14 

Lighting 886.86 

Printing, 390.00 

Furniture, 68.87 

Stationery  and  portage, 90.01 

Telephone, 80.00 

Book*, 889.07 

Binding, 138.(0 

Advertising, 866.38 

Diploma*, 11.00 

Alumni  dinner, 60.00 

Proportion  of  expenses  of  Gymnasium  (see  Table  XXI, 

page  180) 87.04 

American   School    for  oriental   study  and   research  in 

Palestine  (seventh  payment), 100.00 

Subscriptions  to  the  Fellowship  in  Christian  Archaeology 

in  the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies  in  Borne,  35.00 

Supplies  and  sundries, 86.89 

From  gift  to  complete  a  set  of  periodicals  In  the  Library,  1.07 


Tablb  No.  V. 
LAW    SCHOOL. 

RECEIPTS. 
Gift  for  Capital  Account. 

Samuel  Phillips  Preacott  Fay  1798  Fund 

and    Scholarship, $1,000.00 

Income  of  Funds  and  Gifts. 

Law  School  balance  (Interest  on), *10,883.16 

James  Barr  Ames  Loan, 36.86 

James  Barr  Ames  Prise, 108.94 

Gift  of  James  Hanson  Barnard  and  Augusta 

Barnard.    Interest  on  balance 40.84 

BemiS  Professorship, 8,889.78 

Busaey  Professorship, 1,177.48 

Bussey  Trust  (part,  see  pp.  106,  117,  181),  .    .    .  3,710.38 

James  C.  Carter  Professorship, 6,045.76 

James  Coolidge  Carter  Loan, 691.61 

Dane  Professorship, 778.38 

Samuel  Phillips  Preacott  Fay   1798  Fund 

and    Scholarship 81.66 

Amounts  carried  forward, {34,683.06      16,000.00 
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Table  No.  V,  Law  School,  continued. 
RECEIPTS. 

Amount!  brought  forward 134,888.05      S5.0O0.O0 

Income  of  Fundi  and  Gift*  (continued). 

George  Fisher  Scholarship, 175.04 

John  Foster,  for  Medical  Student!  and  for  Law 

Students  in  alternate  yean, 155.70 

Hughes  Loan.     Interest, $87. IS 

Repayments, 384.60  871.72 

Law  School  Book, 2,808.73 

Law  School  Library, 1,910.00 

poyall  Frofeiiontdp, 409.54 

Weld            "                 4,664.25 

Scholarship  Money  Returned.   Interest,  .   .   .  $24. SS 

Repayments,  .  319.00  348.86 

Interest  on  account  of  tuition  fees  paid  in  advance,  495.36 

Tuition  fees, 109,880.00 

Sale  of  catalogues, 6.50    141,308.84 

$146,308.34 

PAYMENTS. 
(Set  sl»  CoHsTBCorcon  Aooomrfs,  Tabls  XXIV,  p.  US.) 
From  Funds  and  Gifts. 

James  Ban-  Ames  Prixe, $410.00 

Gift  of  James  Munson  Barnard  and  Augusta 

Barnard,  for  books 14.87 

Hughes  Loan, 551.00         $975.87 

Scholarships  from  unrestricted  Income, $5,250.00 

Salaries  for  instruction, 58,475.00 

Librarians  and  Assistants, 11,186.91 

Secretary, 676.00 

Sen-ices  of  examiners  and  proctors, 848.60 

Repairs  and  improvements, 880.46 

Care  and  cleaning, 1,665.08 

Fuel, 679.04 

Water 98.45   , 

Lighting, 1,416.21 

Printing, 2,889.78 

Furniture, 168.88 

Stationery  and  postage, 601.96 

Telephone, 77.60 

Books, 14,670.88 

Binding, 2,998.52 

Cleaning  and  moving  books, 82.00 

Advertising, 125.00 

Insurance,      226.17 

Amounts  carried  forward $96,800.19         $976.87 
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Table  No.  V,  Law  School,  continued. 
PAYMENTS. 

Amount*  brought  forward, $96,800.19        $975  87 

Freight 388.58 

Proportion  of  expense*  of  Gymiuuinm  (tee  Table  XXI, 

page  180) 1,667.86 

Travelling  expenses 308.45 

Electric  power, 116.71 

Diplomas, 96.80 

Sundries, 378.84      99,651  .W 

$100,617.80 


Table  No.  VI. 
MEDICAL   SCHOOL. 


■  Aaoouara,  Tabla  XXIV,  pag«  1M.) 

Gifts  for  Capital. 

Harvard  Medical  Alumni  Fund (9,480.00 

F.  B.  Greenough  Fond  (additional), 600.00 

John  Eomuu  Memorial  Fund 60,000.00 

Walter  Augustus  Leeompte  ProfeMorahip  of 

Otology  Fund, 50,000.00 

Lyman  Niohols  Fund, 10,000.00 

Kdward  Wiggles  worth  Professorship  of  Der- 
matology Fond 60,000.00 

James  Skillen  Memorial  Fond, 10,867.89 

James  Jackson  Cabot  Fund, 6,000,00  $179,787.89 

Fund  established . 

Henry  Franois  Sears  Fund  for  Pathology  established  by 
vote  of  the  Corporation,  March  11,  1907,  with  part  of  the  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sale  of  the  Medical  School  property  at  the  - 
corner  of  Boylaton  and  Exeter  Streets,  by  which  the  labora- 
tory erected  in  1889  with  the  gift  of  $35,000  from  Henry 
FranoiB  Bears,  and  known  as  the  Bears  Pathological 
Laboratory,  passed   from  the  possession  of  tbe  University,       86,000.00 

Income   of  Funds   for  Instruction,   or  for  general 
purposes. 

Harvard  Medical  Alumni, $79.54 

Anonymous  Fund  in  the  Department  of  Theory  and 

Practice 493.90 

Edward  M.  Barringer  (part,  see  p.  Ul),    .  .  762.69 

Amounts  carried  forward $1,836.13  $314,787.39 
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Table  No.  VI,  Medical  School,  continued. 
RECEIPTS. 

Amounts  brought  forward |1,326.1S  »214,787.89 

Income  of  Fonda  for  In  stmt  don  (continued) . 

Robert  C.  Billings, 5,868. 19 

John  B.  and  Buokminster  Brown, 1,101.71 

Billiard  Professorship  of  Neuropathology,     .   .   .  3,498.65 

Calvin  and  Lucy  Ellis  (part,  seep.  131),   .   .   .  17,495.17 
George    Fabyau   Foundation  for  Comparative 

Pathology   (part,  see  p.  112), 6,478.18 

Samuel  E.  Fits, 90.15 

Henry  Harris  (i  income,  seep.  79), 785.00 

Hersey  Professorship  (jf  income,  see  p.  83),      .    .  897.06 

George  Higginson, 5,046.36 

John  Homans  Memorial, 1,738.97 

Henry  Jackson  Endowment, 4,719.88 

Jackson  ProfessorsMp  of  Clinical  Medicine,      .   .  8,397.38 
Walter  Augustus  Leoompte  Professorship  of 

Otology 306.87 

William  O.  Hoseley, 2,604.8i 

New  subscription, 1,903.60 

Lyman  Hiohols, 20.18 

Henry  L.  Pieroe  (Residuary), 20,960.50 

Dr.  Ruppaner, 458.40 

Henry  Francis  Sears  Fund  for  Pathology,  .   .  1,217.29 

George  C.  Shattuok, 8,629.44 

James  Stillman  Professorship 5,661.18 

Mary  W.  Swett, 774.06 

Samuel  W.  Swett, 982.00 

Quinoy  Tufts, 98.20 

Edward  Wigglesworth  Professorship  of  Der- 
matology,   1,829.78 

Henry  Willaxd  Williams,  .' 1,932.51     92,760.14 

Interest  on  acconnt  of  tuition  fees  paid  in  advance, 278.97 

Income  of  Fellowship  Funds ;  Gift  for  Fellowship. 

Anonymous  Gift,      '  (600.00 

Edward  Austin  (part,  see  pp.  85*,  88,  116). 

Austin  Teaching  Fellowship 3,000.00 

George  Cheyne  Shattuok  Memorial,  ....  267.40 

Charles  Eliot  Ware                  "           ....  285.43 

John  Ware                                   "           ....  364.99       3,417.81 

Income  of  Scholarship  and  Aid  Funds. 

Anonymous  Aid, 1254.19 

Edward  H.  Barringer  (part,  tee  p.  110),    .  .  600.00 

Lucius  F.  Billings, 267.83 

James  Jackson  Cabot, 245.60 

Amounts  carried  forward, $1,257.51  1811,244.81 
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Table  No.  VI,  Medical  School,  continued. 
RECEIPTS. 

Amount  brought  forward, (1,257.51  $311,244.81 

Income  of  Scholarship  and  Aid  Fnndi  (continued) . 

David  Williams  Cheevar, 286.79 

Cotting  Gift, 157.96 

Orlando  W.  Doe, 1*4.11 

Joseph  FJveleth  (put,  see  p.  86), 600.00 

Lewie  and  Harriet  Hayden, 280.46 

William  Hilton  (part,  see  p.  86) 450.00 

Claudius  M.  Jones, 821.56 

Alfred  Hosmer  Linder, 270.74 

Joseph  Pearson  Oliver, 430.51 

Charles  B.  Porter 882.91 

Charles  Pratt  Strong 246.43 

Isaac  Sweetser, 828.08 

John  Thomson  Taylor, 266.98 

Edward  Wigglesworth, 271.88      5,689.81 

Income  of  Prize  Funds. 

Ward  Nicholas  Boylston, $194.63 

William  H.  Thorndike, 386.09         579.72 

Income  of  Sundry  Funds  and  Gifts  for  special  purposes. 

Edward  Austin  (Bacteriological  laboratory),  .  $668.83 

J.  Ingersoll  Bowditoh, 806.48 

Boylston,  for  Medical  Books, 72.57 

Caroline  Brewer  Croft  (part,  see  p.  131),  .  .  2,419.23 
George    Fabyan  Foundation   for  Comparative 
Pathology,  interest  (part,  see  p.  Ill),     $3,627.78 

Returned  from  appropriation,     .   .    .            80.00  3,707.78 

F.  B.  Oreenough  (surgical  research),     ....  201.16 

Medical  Library, 99.48 

PrOOtor,  for  the  study  of  Chronic  Diseases. 

Interest, $2,761.63 

Returned  from  appropriation,    .   .   .         456.95  3,218.58 

School  of  Comparative  Medicine, 262.89 

Snrgical  Laboratory, 338.36 

Warren  Fund  for  Anatomical  Museum. 

Interest, $670.27 

Insurance  premiums  returned,  ....       35.28  706.56 

Gifts  for  present  use 163.01      12,062.73 

Sale  of  male ue  by  the  Department  of  Pathology,      .   .   .  $92.00 

Gifts  for  present  use, 16,300.82 

For  heat  and  power  supplied  to  the  House  of  the  Good 

Samaritan, 2,847.32 

From  instructors  for  advertising  nammer  courses,    .    .    .  360.00       19,099.54 

Amount  carried  forward, $848,576.10 
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Table  No.  VI,  Medical  School,  continued. 
RECEIPTS. 

Amount  brought  torwud, $348,576.10 

Heceipts  from  students. 

Tuition  feei,  regular  course*, $66,788.07 

it         ti     graduate  coones,    ....     1,141.00 

"         "     Dental  student*, 3,075.00 

"  "      summer  courses 7,698.06  $68,712.13 

Graduation  feet, 800.00 

Matriculation  fees 460.00 

Examination  fees, 96.00 

Laboratory  fees  and  supplies. 

Anatomy, (1,563.10 

Chemistry 982. 2f> 

Pathological  Technique 105.08 

Physiology, 874.68 

Operative  Surgery, 195.00 

Snrgical  Technique 186.00       8,865.95      73,914.07 

Repayment*. 

Appropriations  (balances), $617.60 

Expenses  for  a  personal  object, 60.00  567.60 

•429,067.77 

PAYMENTS. 
(Hee  ulso  Comrnjonoir  Aooon™,  Tsbls  U1V,  page  US.) 

From  Fellowship  Funds  and  Gift. 

Anonymous  Gift, 9600.00 

Edward  Austin  (part,  see  pp.  94',  97,  116). 

Austin  Teaching  Fellowship, 2,000.00 

George  Cheyne  Shattuok  Memorial,    ....  225.00 

Charles  Eliot  Wars  Memorial 226.00 

John  Ware  Memorial, 225.00     18,375.00 

From  Scholarship  and  Aid  Funds. 

Anonymous  Aid, $200.00 

Edward  M.  Barringcr  (part), 500.00 

Lucius  F.  Billings, 200.00 

David  Williams  Oheever, 260.00 

Cutting  Qift, 126.00 

Orlando  W.  Doe, 140.00 

Joseph  Eveleth  (part,  see  p.  95) 600.00 

John  Foster, 100.00 

Lewis  and  Harriet  Hayden, 272.60 

William  Hilton  (part), 460.00 

Claudius  M.  Jones, 260.00 

Alfred  Hosmer  Under, 200.00 


Amounts  carried  forward, (8,287.60      18,276.00 
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Table  No.  VI,  Medical  School,  cohttjcukd. 
PAYMENTB. 

Amounts  brought  forward, $3,387.60      $3,876.00 

For  Scholarship  ud  Aid  Fundi  (continued) . 

Joseph  Pearson  Oliver, 815.00 

Charles  B.  Porter, 836.00 

Charles  Pratt  Strong, 100.00 

Isaac  Swoetser, 350.00 

John  Thomson  Taylor, soo.oo 

Edward  Wigglesworth, SOO.OO      4,687.60 

From  Prize  Fund. 

Boylston,  advertising, u.so 

From  Sundry  Funds  and  Gift*  for  special  purpose*. 

Edward  Austin  (Bacteriological  Laboratory),   .  1667.88 

Robert  O.  Billings,  Journal  of  Medical  Reaearch,  800.00 

J.  Ingersoll  Bowditeh,  Physiology, 114.69 

Boylston,  Medical  Book. 17.M 

Bollard  Profeaaorahip  of  Neuropathology,     .   .   .  1,285.80 
Caroline  Brewer  Croft  (part),  cancer  investi- 

gafjona, 099.06 

George    Fabyan   Foundation   for   Comparative 

Pathology  (part),  services 3,637.78 

Gifts  for  Anatomical  Research, 803.87 

Gift*  for  Pathological  Department  Library 404.98 

Frootor,  for  tbe  atody  of  Chronic  DUeatea,  .   .    .  8,185.16 

Surgical  Laboratory, 1,481.08 

Warren  Fund  for  Anatomical  Museum,      ....  1,966.12 

Sundry  Gifts  (balance*) 28,753.39 

Leu  paid  for  salariea, 4,750.00  4,002.29      18,583.65 

Appropriations . 

Anatomy •1,980.00 

Comparative  Anatomy, 1,627.10 

Bacteriology, 600.00 

Books  and  service  for  the  library, 3,600.00 

Chemistry, 1,383.35 

Histology  and  Embryology, 750.00 

Hygiene, 700.00 

Boston  Medical  library,  for  nte  of, 100.00 

Clinical  Medicine, 50.00 

Obatetrica, 60.00 

Pathology, 1,200.00 

Pharmacology  and  Therapeutics, 700.00 

Physiology 3,694.53 

Comparative  Physiology 600.00 

Surgery 686.00 

Theory  and  Practice 700.00      16,769.87 

Amount  carried  forward, 248,838.43 
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Table  No.  VI,  Medical  School,  continued. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amount  brought  forward (IS, 226. IS 

Graduate  courses,  fees  repaid  to  Instructors, $9,1*1.00 

Summer         "          "           «            "           8,798.00     10,B3*.00 

Salaries  for  instruction, 91,601.66 

Retiring  allowance, 1,000.00 

General  Expenses. 

Dean  and  Secretary, $600.00 

Clerical  services, 1,370.18 

Repairs  and  improvements, .  1,810.07 

Care  and  cleaning,  in  new  buildings, 14,619.85 

"             "              old         "         (part  of  yeai),  690.70 

Fuel, 11,686.68 

Water,  in  new  buildings, 722.57 

"            old           "          (part  of  year), 408.20 

Lighting  and  gas,  in  new  buildings, 276.82 

"                "            old         "          (part  of  year),    .  806.40 

Printing 717.58 

Furniture 16.01 

Stationery  and  postage,  .    .    ., 898.14 

Telephones,  in  new  buildings, 1,240.28 

old         "        (part  of  year),  ....  108.82 

Advertising  and  catalogues, 1,491.59 

Insurance, 2G.0O 

Proctors, 67.00 

Mechanics  and  laboratory  attendants, 9,496.41 

Watchman, 1,415.54 

Diplomas 105.89 

Moving  to  new  buildings, 4,508.40 

Dedication  of  new  buildings, 278.56 

Repairing  portraits, 182.50 

Washing  towels 701.49 

Supplies  and  material 1,890.22 

Sundries 161.08 

Interest  on  advances, 277.67      54,426.69 

$201,280.97 
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T*.BL*  No.  VII. 
DENTAL    SCHOOL. 

RECEIPTS. 
Income  of  Fundi  and  Gifts. 

Edward  Austin  (part,  see  pp.  85V  88,  111). 

Austin  Teaching  Fellowship, $500.00 

Dental  School  balance  (interest  on), 686.14 

Dental  School  Endowment, 111.86 

Henry  O.  Warren  Endowment, 1,189.80 

Gifts  for  building  and  for  endowment. 

Harvard  Dental  Alumni  Gifts,     .    $1,480.60 

Other  Gift., 3,009.00 

Interest, 858.48       6,891.98      $7,666.78 

Interest  on  tuition  fee*  paid  in  advance S1.06 

Beceipta  from  students. 

Tuition  fees,  regular  courses, $10,640.00 

"  "     (ipecial         "         800.00 

487JK) 


$11,377.60 
Leas  transferred  to  Medical  School,      8,075.00     $8,808.50 

Examination  feet, 27.00 

Laboratory  fees, 8,605.78 

Use  of  microscopes, 61.00 

Chemistry,  breakage  and  supplies, 867.88      18,158.54 

Fees  from  infirmary, 4,809.85 

Sale  of  gold,  platinum,  and  sweeping* $401.08 

"    scraps  and  old  materials, 61.94  462.96 

Receipts  from  real  estate 681.17 

$35,826.70 
PAYMENTS. 

Edward  Austin  (part,  see  pp.  94*,  97, 113). 

Austin  Teaching  Fellowship,      $500.00 

Real  Estate.     Expenses, 588.41 

Salaries  for  instruction, $5,437.60 

Secretary, 700.00 

Proctor ,  .  38.00 

Repairs  and  improvement*, 1,008.63 

Care  and  cleaning, 1,147.66 

Fuel, 894.40 

Water, 114.30 

Lighting 363.87 

Printing 210.60 

Furnitnre, 76.30 

Instrument*  and  apparatus, 77.18 

Amount*  carried  forward, $9,561.70      $1,081.41 
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Table  No.  VII,  Dental  School,  continued. 
PAYMENTS. 

Amount*  brought  forward, $0,561.70 

Stationer;  nod  postage,  . 816.89 

Telephone 181.87 

Advertising, 477.31 

Services  and  wages, 3,061.61 

Service*  of  ait  assistant  in  Chemistry, 65.00 

Annual  Catalogue, 133.45 

Expense*  In  preparing  for  a  new  building, 26.00 

Hospitality, 110.00 

Laboratory  expenses, 77.44 

Clinical  expenses, 28.50 

Washing  towels, 845.81 

Supplies,  tc, 4,691.48 

Sundries, 98.58 


Table  No.  VIII. 
BUSSEY   INSTITUTION. 

RECEIPTS. 
Income  of  Funds. 

Bussey  Institution,  balance  (interest  on),    ....  $1,415.88 

Bosaey  Trust  (part*  see  pp.  106,  108,  181),  .   .  .  5,420.55     16,886.91 

Tuition  fees 4,876.00 

Interest  on  tuition  fees  paid  In  advance, 21.06 

Sale  of  wood,  hay  and  sundries, $104.42 

Horticultural  Department,  prises,  sale  of  Bowars,  plants,  Ac,    1,757. 51 

Board  of  animals, 5,491.26 

Use  of  houses  by  College  officers, 1,885.00        8,688.19 

920,430.16 

PAYMENTS.  -  — 

Salaries, 88,400.00 

Services  and  wages, 8,468.07 

Repairs  and  improvement*, 1,288.87 

Fuel 886.23 

Lighting, 8.04 

Water, 38.20 

Printing, 86.50 

Stationery  and  postage 12.52 

Books, 62.76 

Catalogue,      13.80 

Advertising, 71.62 

Horticultural  Department,  expenses, 2,202.78 

Grain,  farming  tools,  Ac, 2,448.48 

Amount  carried  forward, $18,381.79 
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Table  No.  VIII,  Bdsset  Ikshtutjo 

PAYMENTS. 

Amount  brought  forward, (18,381.79 

Diplomu, 4.86 

Furniture, 56.78 

Insurance, 68.76 

Sundries, 16.00   $18,616.67 


Table  No.   IX. 
ARNOLD    ARBORETUM. 

RECEIPTS. 
Gift  for  capital  account. 

Arnold  Arboretum  Fond  (additional), 

Income  of  Funds  and  of  Olfta. 

Arnold  Arboretum  balance  (interest  on) (6,191.71 

James  Arnold, 7,898.67 

Robert  Charles  Billings  (part), 667 .86 

William  L.  Bradley. 

Income $1,198.91 

Gift, 600.00 

Francis  Skinner, 

Bussey,  for  the  Arnold  Arboretum, 

Gifts  for  construction  (interest  on  balance),  .... 

Gift  for  books  (interest  on  balance), 

Gifts  for  botanical  exploration  in  Western  China. 

Gifts $17,680.42 

Interest,      89.89 

Gift  for  books,      9S.SO0.0O 

Gifts  for  other  present  uses, 2,696.00 

"       real  estate  and  construction, 800.00 

Use  of  barn, 120.00 

Sale  of  grass  and  materials, 1,884.26 


PAYMENTS. 

From  William  C   Bradley  Fund,  bibliography, $1,786.8) 

Botanical  exploration  in  Western  China,  tram  gifts 6,709.96 

Books  from  gifts, 48.80 

Salaries  of  Director  and  Assistants, 94,960.00 

Repairs  and  Improvements, 648.69 

Labor, 10,116.87 

Fuel, 409.42 

Water, 61.00 

Furniture, 477.86 

Amounts  carried  forward, $16,668.84      $8,486.67 
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Table  No.  IX,  Arnold  Arboretum, 
PAYMENTS. 

Amount*  brought  forward #16,568.34      $8,188.57 

Stationery  and  postage, 829.07 

Printing, 1.90 

Service*  end  wages, 6,214.60 

Supplies,  tools,  and  materials, 1,835.65 

Taxes, 818.00 

Freight, 837.00 

Expenses  of  expeditions  for  collecting 816.67 

Sundries, 6.15      25,315.88 

188,808.85 

Table  No.  X. 
BOTANIC   GARDEN  AND  BOTANICAL  MUSEUM. 

BBCEIPTS. 

Gift  for  Capital  Account. 

Centennial  Fund,      $850.00 

Income  of  Funds. 

Botanic  Department  (f  income,  see  p.  90),   ....     $1,320.75 

Centennial  Fund,      10.81 

Lowell,  for  a  Botanic  Garden, 3,260.59 

John  Ii.  B.U8B6U  (J  income,  see  p.  120) 21.55        4,516.10 

Gifts. 

For  cues.    Interest, $15.88 

For  sugar-cane  investigations.     Interest, 24.93 

For  immediate  use, 5,177.90       5,118.70 

Laboratory  fees  in  Botany  1,  leu  expenses, 874.68 

Sale  of  botanical  material 500.00 

Use  of  house, 700.00 

$18,169 .48 
PAYMENTS.  ~  ~" 

From  gift  for  cases $497.18 

"         for  sugar-cane  investigations, 581.35 

Services  and  wages, $655.32 

I*bor, 4,911.50 

Repairs  and  improvements, 838.96 

Fnel, 778.06 

Water, 184.85 

Furniture,       28.95 

Stationery  and  postage, 4.50 

Telephone, 88.45 

Printing, 4.45 

Binding 8.65 

Amounts  carried  forward, $6,898.29      $1,0)8.48 
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Table  No.  X,  Botanic  Garden  and  Botanical  Musecm  ,  continued. 
PAYMENTS. 

Amounts  brought  forward, (6,893.29      (1,036.48 

Taxes 167.40 

Electric  power, .57 

Interest  on  advances 449.64 

Supplies  and  sundries 790.88 

Freight,      79.14 

Expenses  of  collecting  plants, 16.86 

Ware  Collection  of  glut  models  of  flowers,  expense!,  .  842,30 

Cases  bought  with  general  Income 998.53        9,680.84 

$10,668.78 


Table  No.  XI. 
GRAY  HERBARIUM. 

RECEIPTS. 
Gift  for  Capital  Account. 

Sarah  E.  FottOT  Endowment  Fond 160,166.00 

Income  of  Funds. 

Gray  Herbarium  balance  (Interest  on), 885.19 

Robert  Charles  Billings, 736.50 

Asa  Gray  Memorial, 1,601.80 

Herbarium, 1,014.81 

Sarah  E.  Potter  Endowment, 804.65 

John  I,.  Russell  (1  income,  tee  p.  119),     .  .  .  73.65       3,716.80 

Asa  Gray's  copyrights, ....  814.29 

Gifts  for  immediate  nse 8,888.44 

Sale  of  publications, 840.78 

"      contributions, 6.60 

"      card  index, 8,830.18 

"      duplicate  book, 18.00       8,879.44 

(60,197.47 

PAYMENTS.  "" 

Salaries, (4,460.00 

Services  and  wages, 8,370.56 

Care  and  cleaning, 191.78 

Repairs  and  improvement*, 18.58 

Furniture 60.00 

Stationery  and  pottage, 84.80 

Telephone, 46.68 

Printing, 675.58 

Books 1,871.77 

Rinding 124.65 

Advertising, 4.00 

Supplies  and  sundries, 1,301.62    (11,468.70 
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Table  No.  XII. 
OBSERVATORY. 

RECEIPTS. 
Income  of  Fund*  and  Gift. 

Advancement  of  Astronomical  Science  (1903). 

Interest  (part,  fee  p.  131) $776.57 

Thomas  G.  Appleton, 245.60 

J.  ZngerBoIl  Bowditoh, 128.76 

Uriah  A.  Boyden, 9,6S8.8G 

riara  of  1880  (put,  aee  pp.  SS,  104) 600.00 

Charlotte  Harris 98.80 

Haven, 2,909.60 

James  Hayward, 1,0S1.10 

Observatory  Endowment, 2,466.00 

Paine  Professorship, 3,456.00 

Bobert  Treat  Paine, 18,460.06 

Edward  B.  Phillips 6,416.48 

Josioh  Quiney, 796.48 

James  Savage  (i  net  income,  see  pp.  87,  104),  .  440.66 

David  Bears, 1,970.78 

Augustus  Story, 656.96    (49,091.19 

Auonymons  gift  for  special  nae, $3,600.00 

Interest, 86.96        2,686.96 

Mrs.  Henry  Draper,  gift  for  special  research  (addi- 
tional),    $10,000.00 

Interest,     111.60     10,111.60 

Gifts  for  present  use 10,000.00 

Ute  of  house  by  College  officer $600.00 

Sale  of  Annals, 41.09 

"    photograph*, 13.60 

"    slides, 15.50 

"    graas, 20.00           690.09 

Award  of  insurance  for  lots  by  fire, .  113.00 

166,591.84 
PAYMENTS. 
From  Advancement  of  Astronomical  Science  Fund  (1902)  (part,  see 

p.  181) 1800.00 

"    Uriah  A.  Boyden  Fund,  supplies,  apparatus,  services,  4c.,      12,868.46 
"     Draper  Memorial,  supplies,  apparatus,  services,  Ac.,  $10, 827 .44 

Less  amount  included  in  salaries, 8,000.00        7,827.44 

Salaries, $18,000.00 

Services  and  wages, 7,774.82 

Repairs  and  improvements, 2,261.42 

Care  and  cleaning, 573.63 

Labor 1,510.88 

Amounts  carried  forward, $80,120.26    $20,960.89 
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Table  No.  XII,  Obsebyuoby,  continued. 
PAYMENTS. 

Amount*  brought  forward, $80,130.3(1    (30,960.89 

Fuel 438.87 

Water, 89.08 

Lighting 190.44 

Printing, 3,218.32 

Furniture, 179.10 

Instruments  and  apparatus, 9,301.76 

Stationery,  postage,  and  telegraphing, 739.64 

Telephone, 84.38 

Book* 427.83 

Binding 435.69 

Insurance, 67.04 

Freight, 275.82 

TJ*e  of  house, 90.00 

Electric  power, 96.09 

Interest  on  advance* 373.33 

Supplies  and  materials, 909.24 

Sundries, 46.90      89,935.57 

160,886.48 

Table  No.  XIII. 
MUSEUM  OF  COMPARATIVE  ZOOLOGY. 

RECEIPTS'. 
Income  of  Funds. 

Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  balance  (int.  on),     (1,753.61 

Agassis   Memorial, 14,638.51 

Teachers  and  Pupils, 873.87 

Virginia  Barret  Gibbs  Scholarship, 373.39 

Gray  Fond  for  Zoological  Museum, 3,456.00 

Bturgis  Hooper, 5,392.64 

Humboldt 380.08 

Willard  Peele  Huimewell, 245.50 

Permanent  Fund  for  Museum  of  Zoology,    ....       5,767.78 

Henry  L.Pieroe  (Residuary), (part,  see  pp.  79, 104),  4,910.00   (86,079.88 

Use  of  lecture  rooms  by  Radcliffe  College, 700.00 

(36,779.88 
PAYMENTS. 
From  Sturgis  Hooper  Fund. 

Salary  of  Sturgis  Hooper  Professor, (5,000.00 

Expenses, 140.00      (5,140.00 

Salaries, (11,100.00 

Services  and  wages, 8,907.80 

Repsirs  Rud  improvements, 1,455.56 

Care  and  cleaning, 8,430.60 

Amounts  carried  forward,  ....   (19,898.95      (5,140.00 
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Table  No.  XIII,  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoologt,  continued. 
PAYMENTS. 

AmonnW  brought  forward $19,893.95      95,140.00 

Poel, 1,711.64 

Water, 60.96 

Ou, 9.97 

Printing, 1,988.89 

Cases, 6,061.09 

Stationery  and  pontage, 77.90 

Telephone, 40.00 

Booki 1,699.99 

Binding 606.62 

Watchmen, 949.46 

Collection! 8,149.39 

Freight,      329.80 

Travelling  expenses, 168.00 

Supplies  and  sundries, 1,844.87 

989,080.69 
Lest  the  following  items  which  were  paid  from  College 
income  (see  Table  II,  page  99)  i  — 

Heating  and  service, $8,487.00 

Librarian's  salary  (part), 980.00 

Watchman  (part), 940.00 

Publishing  contributions  from  the  Labora- 
tories of  Geography  and  Zoology,  .    .    .        800.00  4,997.00       34,868.89 
~~         939,998.69 

Table  No.  XIV. 

PEABODY  MUSEUM  OF  AMERICAN  ABCHAEOLOGY 

AND   ETHNOLOGY. 

RECEIPTS. 

Income  of  Pnnds. 

Horacnwity  Fellowship, 9614.19 

Peabody  BoUding, 1,449.81 

Peabody  Collection 8,419.88 

Peabody  Professor, 9,419,83 

Thaw  Fellowship, 1,179.66 

Henry  C.  Warren  Exploration, Sil.38 

Susan  Cornelia  Warren, 946.50 

Robert  O.  Winthrop  Scholarship, 884.88 

Huntington  Frothingham  Wolcott,  ....       1,017.65    910,184.18 

Use  of  heating  plant, 76.00 

Gift*. 

For  South  American  expedition.     Gifts,    (6,399.98 

Interest,       81.98     96,381.16 
For  other  present  use ■. 1,110.00        6,441.16 

Library  fines  and  for  lost  books, 1.60 

Total  of  receipts,  carried  forward, $16,661.88 
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Table  No.  XIV,  Peabodt  Mosebm,  continued. 

Totsl  of  receipu,  brought  forward, $16,661.88 

PAYMENTS. 

From  Henry  C.  Warren  Fund,  explorations, $60(1.00 

"    Huntington  Frothingham  Woloott  Fund,  specimens,  831.07 

"     Gift*  for  South  American  Expedition, fi,BS9.10 

Hemenway  Fellowship,  .  .  .       300.00 

Thaw  Fellowship 1,164.47 

Bobert  O.  Winthrop  Scholarship,     225.00 

Salary  of  Professor  and  Curator $2,871.54 

Service!  and  wage* 3,868.80 

Repairs  and  improvement!, 160.66 

■Care  and  cleaning 1,160.80 

•Fuel, 187.20 

Water, 3.60 

•Lighting, '. 12.8S 

Printing, 697.87 

Furniture 460.24 

Stationery  and  postage, 289.29 

Telephone 81.00 

Book!, 84.24 

Binding, 10.90 

Explorations, 470.00 

Freight, 197.81 

Supplies, 184.88 

Sundries, 29.18 

Interest  on  advances, 96.80 

$9,679.66 
Leas  the  items  marked  *,  which  were  paid  from  Uni- 
versity income  (see  Table  I,  page  81), 1,850.96        8,828,71 

$16,884-8* 


Tablk  No.  XV. 
SEMITIC   MUSEUM. 

RECEIPTS. 
Gifts  for  Semitic  Collection. 

Gifts, $10,000.00 

Interest 687.90    $10,687.90 

Gift  for  excavations  in  Palestine.     Interest, 40.68 

$10,678.58 
PAYMENTS,  ~~ 

From  gift  for  excavations  in  Palestine, $2,575.00 

From  gifts  for  Semitic  Collection 4,618.29      $7,198.29 

Amount  carried  forward, $7,198.29 
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Table  No.  XV,  Spume  Museum,  continued. 
PAYMENTS. 

Amount  brought  forward, S7, 193.29 

General  expenses. 

Cantor 1500.00 

Repairs  and  improvement*, 36.48 

Care  and  cleaning, 624.19 

Fuel, 183.95 

Water, 17.98 

Lighting, 4.90 

Furniture,      S9.T7 

Electric  power 40.41 

Stationery  and  pottage,  .  , 7.20 

Supplies  and  sundries, 1.20 

Use  of  Peabody  Mmenm  heating  plant,      75.00 

These  general  expenses  were  paid  from  University 

income  (see  Table  I,  page  81) $1,500.00 

Table  No.  XVI. 
GERMANIC   MUSEUM. 

RECEIPTS. 
Gifts  for  Capital  Account. 

Emperor  William  Fund  (additional), 18,970.00 

Income  of  Funds  and  Gifts. 

Emperor  William, «1,138.62 

Unrestricted  gift.    Interest, 5.32       1,188.74 

18,108.74 
PAYMENTS. 

From  unrestricted  gift, $101. +0 

General  expenses. 

Repairs  and  improvements $300.42 

Care  and  cleaning, 882.04 

Fuel, 97.27 

Water 6.00 

Lighting, 64.88 

Insurance, 9.97 

Electric  power 60.93 

Sunday  and  Thursday  opening  of  Museum,  ....  190.26 

Hand-book, 308.89 

Supplies  and  sundries, 14.18 

•1,208.84 
Less  the  amount  which  wss  paid  from  University 

income  (see  Table  I,  page  81) 76.38       1,183.62 

$1,234.93 
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Table  No.  XVII. 

WILLIAM   HAYES   FOGG   ART  MUSEUM. 

RECEIPTS. 

Income  of  Funds. 

William  Hayes  Fogg (2,456.00 

Gray  Fund  for  Engraving*, 818.78 

William  M.  Prichard, 875.55 

John  Witt  Randall, 1,699.89 

Mary  B.  Searle, 96.38 

Sale  of  photographs  and  catalogue.       25.30 

For  work  in  connection  with  photographs  sold,     ....  102.13      (6,063.03 

Qift  for  the  purchase  of  drawing*  by  Turner, 1,000.00 

$7,068.03 

PAYMENTS. 

From  gift,  seventeen  drawings  by  Turner, $1,000.00 

From  the  following  Funds  :  — 

Gray  Fund  for  Engravings, 

Curator,      (250.00 

Collection 356.10 

Expenses, 146.94  753.04 

William  M.  Prichard,  collections, 348.83 

John  Witt  Randall. 

Curator $250.00 

Collections, 36.42 

Expenses, 853.06        1,139.48 

Mary  B.  Searle,  book 86.96 

William  Hayes  Fogg  Fund  and  Art  Museum  balance. 

Director, (500.00 

Services  and  wages 1,521.66 

•Care  and  cleaning, 1,5811.00 

liipnirs  and  improvements, 124.87 

•Wiiut, 61.72 

•Lighting, 125.27 

Furniture.      18;!. 62 

Printing 9.00 

•Teh-phone 18.00 

Work  on  collections 9.4(1 

•Klectric  power 2<i.7T 

Interest  on  advances 4.6(! 

Supplies  and  sundries 2<l.t;,i 

(5,:W!>.9li 
Less  the  items  ninrked  ♦,  which  were  paid  from  Uni- 
versity income  (sec  Tuble  I,  page  81) 2,927.1'K         2,:W2.88 

(5,711.19 
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Table  No.  XVIII. 

JEFFERSON  PHYSICAL  LABORATORY. 

RECEIPTS. 


Income  of  Funds. 

JetfeTSOIl  PhyriCftl  Laboratory  balance  ( i  Merest  o 

Physical  Laboratory  Endowment, 

Joseph  Covering. 


0. 


Gift, 


100.00 


T.  Jefferson  Coolidge,  for  Research  in  Physics. 
Loam  (o  be  used  in  place  of  income. 

Loan, (4,250.00 

Interest, 69.33 


Anonymous  Gift  for  Physical  Research. 

Gift, $1,381.06 

Interest, 12.12 


PAYMENTS. 

Research  in  Physics,  from 

T.  Jefferson  Coolidge  Fund, *3,203.10 

Joseph  Lovering  Fund,     ifi7.58 

Loan  repaid,  with  interest,  from 

T.  Jefferson  Coolidge  Fund,  .... 


Instruments  and  apparatus, 

Printing, 

Binding,      

Care  and  cleaning,   .   .    . 

Fuel, 

Water, 

Lighting 

Telephone, 

Stationery  and  postage,  . 

Insurance, 

Services  and  wages,     .    . 
Electric  power 


Supplies  and  sundri< 


•452.32 


35.K4 

270. CO 
111.00 
Wt.ill 

132.45 
1,;14B.0(> 

Mfi.49 
24.00 


3.25 


sb   the   following,  paid   from  College  >i 
Table  II,  page  09):  — 
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Tabu  No.  XIX. 
APPLETON  CHAPEL. 

RECEIPTS. 

Income  of  Fundi. 

Fund  for  Religion*  Service*, 160.77 

Inorease  Sumner  Wheeler, 3,456.00     $1,106.77 


PAYMENTS. 

Preaching  And  morning  aerricei, $8,818.80 

Admtnknntor, 200.00 

Organtot  *nd  Choir-maater, 8,000.00 

Choir,      1,600.00 

Repair*  And  improvement*, 113.80 

Cue  And  cleaning, 864.84 

Fuel 896.46 

Water, 9.58 

lighting, 968.60 

Furniture 136.68 

Muaic, 886.89 

Binding, 38.61 

Electric  power, 80.97 

Repairing  and  timing  organ, 199.98 

Sundrie 88.91 

•8,866.99 
Leal  the  amount  which  wai  paid   from  UniTcraitv 

income  (lee  Table  I,  page  81), 6,861.29      $9,606.77 


Table  No.  XX. 
PHILLIPS   BROOKS   HOUSE. 

RECEIPTS. 

Income  of  Fundi. 

Phillips  Brooks  Home  Endowment, $616.90 

John  W.  and  Belinda  L.  Randall, 988.66 

Ralph  H.  Shepard,     666.98 

Ralph  Hamilton  Shepard  Memorial 888.86 

Gift  for  preaent  use, 96.00      $1,719.78 

PAYMENTS. 
From  John  W.  and  Belinda  L.  BinflgH  Fnnd. 

Social  Service  Committee, $100X0 

Secretary  of  Phillips  Brooks  Honao  AsaoraatioD,    ' .  $600.00 

Repaira 67.69 

Care  and  cleaning, 1,164.77 

Fnel 444.66 

Water, 60.78 

Lighting, 119.88 

Amount*  carried  forward $1,497.68        $100.00 
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Table  No.  XX,  Phillips  Brooks  House,  continued. 
PAYMENTS. 

Amount!  brought  forward $3,427.68         $100.00 

Furniture 18.32 

Booki, 17.88 

Insurance,      71.81 

Receptions, (74.84 

Publications, 200.00 

Printing  annual  report, 90.35 

Sent  of  piano, 40.00 

Repairing  desk  of  Phdlips  Brooks, 68.43 

Social  Service  Investigation 300.00 

Supplies  and  sundries 160.90 

$3,744  .SB 
Leas  the  following  items,  which  were  paid  from  Uni- 
versity income  (see  Table  I,  page  81)  :  — 

Repairt  and  improvement*, $67.66 

Care  and  cleaning, 1,064.77 

Fuel 444.66 

Furniture 18.82 

Water, 60.78 

Lighting, 119.88 

Insurance, 71.81 

Supplies  and  sundries, 44.36       1,867.02        1,887.68 

$1,087.68 

Table  No.  XXI. 
HEMENWAY  GYMNASIUM. 

RECEIPTS. 
Fees  for  the.  use  of 

Lockers,  by  students, $3,418.00 

Gymnasium,  by  gradnntes, 20.00 

Gymnasium,  bj  member*  of  the  Episcopal  Theo- 
logical School, 78.88     $2,516.88 


PAYMENTS. 

Salaries, $6,000.00 

Services  and  wage*, 976.01 

Repairs  and  Improvements, 2S8  JO 

Care  and  cleaning, 3,618.99 

Fnel 767.61 

Apparatus 860.00 

Insurance,     179.63 

Water, 221.46 

Lighting 663.16 

Photographs, 50.00 

Amount  carried  forward, $10,943.98 
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Table  No.  XXI,  Hbmrnwat  GncKAfinm,  conthtcsd. 
RECEIPTS. 

Amount  hrought  forwsrd 110,842.93 

Printing 71.87 

8 tati oner?  and  portage, 83.77 

Telephone, 40.00 

Supplies  and  anndrie*, 82.11 

$11,030.68 
Less  the  following;  item* :  — 

Charged  to  Divinity  School  (tee  Table  IV, 

page  108), (87.04 

Charged  to  Law    School    (lee  Table   V, 

page  110), 1,667.86 

Charged   to  The  College   (iee   Table   II, 

page  99), 6,749,90  8,504.80      #4,616.88 

Tablb  No.  XXII. 
STILLMAN    INFIRMARY. 

RECEIPTS. 
Income  of  Fuodn  and  of  Gift*. 

Stillman  Infirmary  balance  (interest  on),  ....  $68.86 
Bobert  Charles  Billings,  for  BtUlman  In- 

□roar? 8,697.90 

Free  Bed  Fnnd  of  the  Class  of  1868, 387.58 

"        "       for  the  Mailman  Infirmary,  .  .  .  39.18 

Herbert  Solum  Memorial  Free  Bed  Fond,    .   .  161.88 

Btillman  Infirmary  Gift.    interest  on  balance,    .  816.71 

Henry  ?•  Waloott, 148.78 

Samuel  Ward, 884.80     $4,628.68 

Receipt*  from  Student*. 

Infirmary  annual  fee*, $14,808.00 

Receipt*  from  patients, 4.6B2.52      18,990.62 

$98,614.06 
PAYMENTS. 

Services  and  wage* $6,440.81 

Janitor*  and  cleaning, 8,182.19 

Repair*  and  improvement*, 891.60 

Fuel, 2,111.80 

Water, 264.76 

Lighting, 493.81 

Furniture,       214.26 

Stationery  and  postage, 86.46 

Telephone 174.96 

Printing, 0.90 

Electric  power, 9.61 

Food  and  supplies, 6,260.46 

Snndriea 118.96   $18,688.06 
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Table  No.  XXIII. 
SUNDRY  FUNDS  FOB   SPECIAL   PURPOSES. 

RECEIPTS. 

Gift  for  Capital  Account. 

George  Smith  Bequert  (additional) 91,981.01 

Income  of  Funds,  Gifts,  &e. 

AdTancement  of  Astronomical  Science  (1901) 2,405.00 

"                 «                 »                "    (1909)  (part,  bm  p.  Ml),  778.66 

BuBBey  Trust  (part,  see  pp.  IDS,  106,  117), 4,000.00 

Class  of  1834,     88.67 

Class  Of  1844, 866.16 

1846, 859.10 

"        1B63 149.00 

"        1850, 886.68 

Caroline  Brewer  Croft  (put,  i«e  p.  lis) 9,180.94 

Calvm  and  Lucy  Ellis  (part,  seep.  Ill), 136.94 

George  H.  Emerson  Scholarship  (put,  seep.  86),    .   .  .  84.86 

Gospel  Church  (J  Income,  see  p.  88), 170.66 

Gurney  (part,  see  p.  88) 1,000.00 

Charles  L.  Hanoook  (put,  *m  p.  106) 38.89 

Harvard  Memorial  Society, 71.84 

Henry  8.  Nourse  (put,  mp.  79), 1,090.00 

Robert  Troup  Paine  (accumulating), 1,667.69 

Professorship  of  Hygiene  (part,  see  p.  84), 3,666.89 

James  Skillen  Memorial, 978.96 

George  Smith  Beqnest  (part,  see  p.  169), 900.00 

Alexander  W.  Thayer  (part,  see  p.  89) 480.00 

Charles  Wilder, 1,964.00 

Daniel  William, 818.80 

Sarah  Winalow, 986.84 

Woodland  Hill.    Un  of  laboratory 1,000.00 

(26,481.41 

PAYMENTS. 
From  the  following  Funds  and  Gifu. 

AdTancement  of  Aitronomical  Science  (1901),  annuity,     .    .    .  93,370.00 

"                 "                 "                 ■'     (1901)  (part),  annuity,  648.66 

Bussey  Trust  (part),  annuities, 4,000.00 

Class  of  1853,  Secretary  of  the  Clata 149.00 

"        1858,        "          "           "      866.60 

Caroline  Brewer  Croft  (part),  annuity, 8,180.99 

Calvin  and  Luoy  Ellis  (part),  taxes  and  ezpenaei,  ....  186.84 

George  H.  Emerson  SchoUnhip  (part,  tee  p.  95),   taxes,  84.88 

Gifta  for  Cuban  Teachers,  expenses, 62.00 

Guruey  (part),  annuities 1,000.00 

Charles  L.  Hanoook  (put),  taxee  on  CheUea  real  estate,  88.89 

Amount  carried  forward, 910,999.06 
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Table  No.  XXIII,  Sundry  Funds  for  Special  Purposes,  cont'd. 
PAYMENTS. 

Amount  brought  forward, 110,999.06 

Hemy  8.  Nourae  (part).    Annuity $1,000.00 

Legit  and  other  expense* 90.00        1,030.00 

Professorship  of  Hygiene  (part),  aminity, 8,666.83 

James  Skillen  Memorial,  annuity, 300.00 

George  Smith  Bequest.     Annuitiei 900.00 

Alexander  W.  Thayer,  annuity, 480.00 

Charles  Wilder,  annuitiei, 1,896.00 

Daniel  Williams. 

Treasurer  of  Mashpee  Indians, (537.36 

u  "  Herring  Pond  Indiana, 978.16  900.48 

Sarah  Winslow. 

Teacher  at  Tyngsborongh,  Maaa., $110.94 

Minister  >'  "  '•        110.94 

Commission  on  income,  credited  to  University,     .  6.88  397.76 

Woodland  Hill. 

Taxes, $1,074.84 

Legal  expenses 130.00 

Interest  on  advances 197.18        1,839.03 

$21,893.09 


Table  No.  XXIV. 
CONSTRUCTION  ACCOUNTS. 
RECEIPTS. 
Gifts  for  a  new  University  Library  Building. 

Interest  on  balance, $1,609.99 

Gifts  towards  the  addition  to  Gore  Hall, 15,000.00   $16,609.99 

George  Smith  Bequest  (accumulating)  (part,  see  p.  191),  .    .    .       14,076.78 
Medical  School  Undertaking. 

Sale  of   property  at  the  corner  of   Boylston  and 

Exeter  Streets $500,438.80 

Premiums  for  insurance  on  this  property  repaid,    .  794.12 

Interest  on  proceeds  of  sale 16,199.89 

$617,340.81 

Sales  of  land  adjoining  new  buildings, 809,058.14 

Net  income  of  real  estate, 494.28 

JohnD.  Rockefeller  Gift.   Interest  on  balance,       67,808.33 
Gift  for  Pathological  Laboratory.     Interest,  .   .   .  278.68    884,976.29 

Gifts  for  Improvements  and  Additions  to  The  Soldier's  Field,      .   .       30,000.00 

$985,661.98 
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Table  No.  XXIV,  Construction  Accounts,  continued. 
PAYMENTS. 
Antitoxin  Laboratory,  eonatruction. 

$408.95 

.91         1404.89 

From  tfifts  towards  the  addition  to  Gore  Hall,  construction,    .   .   .        14,681. 88  ' 

Langdflll  Hall  (for  the  Law  Library) ,  construction, 346,417.40 

Medical  School  Undertaking. 

From  Gift*  for  Pathological  Laboratory IG3.3E 

BealEMMe. 

Removing  loam, $124.6(1 

Legal  aervicea 40,00 

Surveys  and  plant, 8.00 

Interett  on  advance. 14,606.81      14,780.47 

Construction. 


Gifta  for  Improvement!  and  Additions  to  The  Soldier's  Field. 
Stadium.      Interest  on  advances, 


Table  No.  XXV. 
SUNDRY  ACCOUNTS. 
RECEIPTS. 

Bursar's  Sundry  Account!, $498,878.60 

Advance*  from  General  Investment*  to 

Antitoxin  Laboratory $404.89 

Uriah  A.  Boydeo  Fnnd, 8,395.09 

Chuaica]  Publication  Fund  of  the  Class  of  1866,  945.34 

Dante  Price, 60.00 

Price  Oreenleaf  Income  for  Books, 97.04 

Sales  Book  Fnnd, 6.68 

German  Department  Library, 14.28 

Harvard  Psychological  Review, 614.46 

Medical  School,    .   : 819.64 

Foaborty  Museum  of  American  Archaeology  and 

Ethnology, .  666.48        6,103.68 

Gain*  and  Losses  for  General  Investment*.     Gain  on  sales. 

$100,000  Schenectady  lat  M.  44's  of  1941,     .  .   .        $518.83 
60,000  American  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co.  6  %  Gold  Cou- 
pon KoUa  of  1907,  paid  at  par,     .    .   .       8,468.75        8,987.07 
Gains  from  changes  of  Special  Investments. 
Henry  8.  XTonrse  Fund. 

35  shares  Brookiide  Mills, 118.76 

Amount  carried  forward, $603,581.90 
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Table  No.  XXV,  Sundry  Accounts,  continued. 
RECEIPTS. 

Amount  brought  forward, $503,581.90 

Income  Account. 

Balance  remaining  after  dividing  the  net  income  among  the 

Funds,  as  stated  on  page  5, 1,099.17 

Transfer  to 

Anonymous    Gift   for    Observatory,    from    Advancement    of 

Astronomical  Science  Fund  (1902) 1,588.08 

Transfers  to  the  Medical  School  Undertaking,  to  meet 
the  excess  in  cost*  over  gifts  and  other  credits. 
Collia  P.  Huntington  Laboratory,  from 

Interest  on  Gift  of  John  D.  Bockefeller,  (160,056.65 
Junius  Spencer  Morgan  Memorial  Halts,  from 

Sale  of  property  on  Boylston  and  Exeter  Streets,  279,625.78 
Henry  L.  Pierce  (Residuary)  Fund,     .  .        1,347.33 
Power  House  (total  cost),  from 

Henry  It.  Pierce  (Residuary)  Fund,     .   .      278.052.S6 
David  Sears  Building,  from 

Interest  on  Gift  of  John  D.  Bockefeller,      75,110.60 
Sale  of  property  on  Boylston  and  Exeter  Streets,   30,990.07 
Animal  House,  mains,  tunnels  and  sundries,  from 

Henry  L.  Pierce  (Residuary)  Fund,     .  .       85,637.29 
Sale  of  property  on  Boylston  and  Exeter  Streets,   66,629.30 
Ileal  Estate,  from 

Sale  of  property  on  Boylston  and  Exeter  Streets,  106,176.66  1,082,826.24 

Sundry  balances, 2,796.64  ' 

»1, 59 1,892.03 

PAYMENTS. 

Bursar's  Sundry  Accounts 8499,495.89 

Advances  from  General  Investments,  repaid  by 

Anonymous  Gift  for  Observatory, 11,588.08 

Book  Fund  of  the  Class  of  1881, 20.25 

Edwin  Conant  Book  Fund, 10.00 

Lloyd  McKim  Garrison  Fund, 17.48 

H.  M.  Hodges  Fund 247.56 

Sever  Bonk   Fund, 68.60 

Botanic  Department 1,638.39 

Emerson  Hall,  cost  in  excess  of  gifts,  paid  from 

unrestricted  principal, 3,368.81 

William  Hayes  Fogg  Art  Museum 93.68 

Medical  School  Real  Estate 106.69 

rndiTtaklng l,lB3.S2ii.43 

Obw.TYiiti.rv 4,441.96 

Gifts   for  "improvements   and    Additions   to  The 

Soldier's  Field  mi  account  of  tlie  Stadium,  .    .         17,646.19  1,212.774.12 
Amount  corned  forward, *1, 712,270.01 
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Table  No.  XXV,  Sundry  Accounts,  continued. 
PAYMENTS. 

Amount  brought  forward, 91,713,870.01 

Gains  and  Losses  for  General  Investments. 

$150,000  Mortgage  note  on  property  on  Boy  Is  ton  and 

Exeter  Street* 1,600.00 

Loss  from  change  of  Special  Investment. 
Daniel  A.  Buckley  Fund. 

Deferred  charge  on  sale  of  real  estate  in  Cambridge,    .   .  5.00 

To  reimburse  the  Committee  in  charge  of  the  Hhaler  Memorial 

gifts,  for  their  expenses  in  that  Committee, i  760.83 

Transfers  from 

Advancement  of  Astronomical  Science  Fund  (190!) 

To  Anonymous  Gift  for  Observatory, 1,588.08 

Henry  L,  Pierce  (Residuary)  Fund  (an  unre- 
stricted bequest),       $365,037.16 

Interest  on  Gift  of  John  D.  Rockefeller,   .  .    235,167.25 
Sale  of  property  on  Boylstonand  Exeter  Streets,      .    482,621.81 

To  Medical  School  Undertaking, 1,082,836.24 

Sale  of  property  on  Boyle  ton  and  Exeter  Streets, 

To  Henry  Francis  Sears  Fund  for  Patliology,    .  .        35,000.00 

$2 ,834,049. 56 
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BALANCED   SUMMARY  OF  THE  TABLES. 

Tibl*.  Becripta.  Pij-meuW. 

I.     University $81,816.11  $1*3,165.48 

II.     College, 1,819,898.76  917,314.88 

III.     Library 73,889.59  80,864.43 

IT.     Divinity  School, (0,897.48  89,610.71 

T.     Lav  School, 146,208.24  100,627.80 

VI.    Medical  School, 432,067.77  301,380.97 

VII.     Dental  School, 36,826.70  19,188.48 

VIII.     Buasey  Institution, 30,430.16  18,615.67 

IX.    Arnold  Arboretum 44,075.87  38,803.86 

X.  Botanic  Garden  and  Botanical  Museum,  .  13,159.48  10,668.73 

XI.     Gray  Herbarium 60,197.47  11,488.70 

XII.    Observatory, 85,691,84  60,886.46 

XIII.  Mucoid  of  Comparative  Zoology,   .  .  .  86,779,88  89,998.69 

XIV.  Peabody  Museum  of  American  Archae- 

ology and  Ethnology, 16,651.68  16,894.86 

XV.     Semitic  Museum 10,878.53  7,198.39 

XVI.     Germanic  Museum 8,108.74  1,384.92 

XVII.  William  Hayes  Fogg  Art  Museum,  7,068.03  6,711.19 

XVIII.  Jefferson  Physical  Laboratory,    .   .   .  9,984.84  8,598.00 

XIX.    Appleton  Chapel, 2,506.77  3,606.77 

XX.     Phillips  Brooks  Konae, 1,719.78  1,987.68 

XXI.     Memenway  Gymnasium 3,516.88  2,516.88 

XXII.     StiUman  Infirmary 28,514.05  18,683.08 

XXIII.  Sundry  Funds  for  Special  Purposes,   .   .  26,481.41  21,822.09 

XXIV.  Construction  Accounts, 986,661.98  472,757.94 

XXV.    Sundry  Accounts, 1,691,892.08  2,884,049.66 

34,985,161.47    86,070,418.26 


Total  amount  of  payments, $6,070,418.36 

Total  amount  of  receipts, $4,985,161.47 

Less  gifts  for  capital  account,     ....       648,428.89      4,486,727.48 
Balance,  which  Is  the  net  decrease  of  Funds  and  bal- 
ances, excluding   gifts  for  capital,  as  if  shown  also 
on  page  7 $688,685.78 
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Certificate  of  the  Committees  of  the  Corporation   and   Overmen   of  Harvard 
College,  for  examining  the  Account*  of  the   Treasurer. 

The  committees  appointed  by  the  Corporation  and  Overseen  of  Harvard 
College  to  examine  the  accounts  of  the  Treasurer  for  the  year  ending  July  81, 
1907,  base,  with  the  assistance  of  an  expert  chosen  by  them,  examined  and  audited 
the  Cash-book  and  Journal  covering  the  period  from  August  1,  1906,  to  July  SI, 
1907,  inclusive,  and  have  seen  that  all  the  bonds,  notes,  mortgages,  certificates 
of  stock,  and  other  evidences  of  property,  which  were  on  hand  at  the  beginning 
of  said  year,  or  have  been  received  by  him  daring  said  year,  are  now  in  bis 
possession,  or  are  fully  accounted  for  by  entries  made  therein;  they  have  also 
noticed  all  payments,  both  of  principal  and  interest,  indorsed  on  any  of  said 
bonds  or  notes,  and  have  seen  that  the  amounts  so  indorsed  have  been  duly 
credited  to  the  College. 

They  have  in  like  manner  satisfied  themselves  that  all  the  entries  for  moneys 
expended  by  the  Treasurer,  or  charged  in  his  books  to  the  College,  are  well 
vouched ;  inch  of  them  as  are  not  supported  by  count*  r  entries  being  proved  by 
regular  vouchers  and  receipts. 

They  have  also  seen  that  all  the  entries  for  said  year  are  duly  transferred  to 
the  Ledger,  and  that  the  accounts  there  are  rightly  cast,  and  the  balances  carried 
forward  correctly  to  new  accounts. 


(Signed) 


ARTHUR  T.  CABOT, 


Committee  on  the  part  of  tfi 
Corporation. 


STEPHEN  M.  WELD, 
WILLIAM  ENMCOTT,  Jh. 
WILLIAM  C.  ENDICOTT, 
GORDON  ABBOTT, 
GRAFTON  St.L.  ABBOTT, 
ALLAN  FORBES, 
RICHARD  C.  STOREY, 
JOHN  L.  SAI.TONSTALL. 


Committee  on  the  part  of  ti 
Board  of  Oeeneert. 


Boston,  January,  1908. 
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Titles  which  appear  In  the  table  of  Fundi  and  Balances,  beginning  on  page  93,  an 

In  fall  face  tjpe. 
Figure*  In  itatlct  repreaent  payment!;  In  regular  Roman  type,  receipts. 
Two  or  more  enlrie*  on  a  page  are  Indicated  by  a  until  flgore  at  the  right  of  the 

page  number :  20"  indicates  three  entries  of  receipt*  on  page  30. 
Abbreviations  are  used  aa  follows :  *- 

A.,  Arnold  Arboretum;  M.,         Medical  School; 

S.,  Book  Funds;  M.S.U.,  Medical  School  Undertaking; 

Be,        Beneflriary  and  LoanFunda;         Or,  Observatory; 

0..  ColWte;  P.,  Profruonhlp  Fund.; 

D-,  Divinity  School;  />.,         Prtee  Fonda; 

F.,  Fellowship  Fundi ;  8.,  Bchalarahip  Fundi ; 

L-,  Law  School;  17.,  University. 


Abbot  (.?.).  «.  86>  «*■ 
Abbot,  J.  W.  P.,  63,  84. 
Ad»ancement  of  A'tronomlcal  Science 

(1901),  43,  75,  181,  131. 
AdTancement  of  Astronomical  Science 

(1902),  43,  69,  75,  131,  1B1,  181,  131, 

184,  136. 
Advance*    from    General    Investments, 

188, 134- 
Agassis  Memorial,  7a,  183, 
Alford  (P.),  63,  83. 
Alford(S),  66,88. 
ifflM,  J- B.  (Loan),  71,  108. 
Ames,  J.  B.  (iV.),  S»,  71,  108,  109. 
Ames,  0.,  70,  108. 
Antoa,  K.  C.  (St.),  OS,  88,  96. 
Anatomical  Research,  74,  Ilf. 
Andrews,  H.  C,  70,  106. 
Annuities,  43,  131,  13S. 
Anonymona  (P.),  81,  74,  111,  113. 
Anonymons  (0.),  131,  134,  -M5- 
Anonymous  (».),  69,  97. 
Anonymoua  (S.),  34*,  08,  88. 
Anonymona  Aid  (St.),  2**,  75.  89,  111, 

Anthropology,  90,  99. 
Antitoxin  Laboratory,  45,  133,  MS. 
Appieton  Chapel,  AI,  Si,  136. 
Tables,  15,  128,  iAS. 

Appieton,  J.  A.  (P.),  65,  86,  9J. 
Appieton,  N.  (&.),  68,  88. 
Appieton,  T.  O.,  75,  131. 
Appropriationi,  35,  100,  101,  114- 
Aiborotnm  Construction,  83*.  76,  118. 
Architecture,  65,  90,  99. 


Architectural  League  (&.),  98. 
Arnold  Arboretum,  17*,  46,  76,  118*. 
Arnold  Arboretum,  83',  S3,  37,  13s. 

China,  Expedition  to,  83",  70,  118, 

118. 
Funds,  76. 
Tables,  IS,  118,  118, 
Arnold  Arboretum,  Books,  38,  76. 
Arnold,  J.,  76,  118. 
Austin,  D.  (<7.),  63, 104. 
Anatln,  D.  (2).),  70,  106, 118,  lie. 
Austin,  at.,  77,  85\  88',  94*,  97,  111, 

113. 
Aiurtin,  E.  (Bacteriological  Laboratory), 

73,  113,  114. 
Anatln, S.,  Loans Bep'd(£s.),  73, 88, 97. 
Ayer,  A.,  70, 106. 

Bacteriological  Laboratory,  73,  lis,  114. 
Baker,  J„  70,  106. 

Balance  (Remainder)  of  Income,    Gen- 
eral Invert  merit*,  8,  184. 

Baldwin,  W.  H.  Jr.  (P.),  6a,  79. 

Baldwin,  W.  H.  Jr.  1889,  63,  90. 

Band  Music,  6a,  79. 

Barnard,  J.  M.  and  A.  (L.),  71, 108, 109. 

Barring;**,  B.  M.,  73,  110,  111,  113. 

Barringer,  J.  B.,  7a,  88. 

Bartlett  (S.),  66,  8S,  94.  ' 

Bassett  (8.),  66,  88,  94. 

Belknap,  J.  (/>.),  S4,  89,  97. 

Benua  (P.),  71,  108. 

Beneficiary  and  Loan  Funds,  68- 

Receipts,  88,  89,  106. 

Payments,  36,  96,  97,  107. 
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t,  J.  0.  (/V-),  6g,  89. 
Bennett,  P.  S.  (Pr.),  69,  89,  97. 
Bermuda  Biological  Station,  98,  63,  91, 

99. 
Bigolow  (S.),66,  65,  S^. 
Bigetow,  A.,  8a,  T9. 
Billing*,  L.  F.  (8.),  75,  111,  li*. 
Billings,  E  C.  (X),  60.  70,  118. 
Billing*,  K.  C.  (Gray  Herbarium),  83, 

UD. 
Billings,  K.  C.  (M.S.),  73,  111,  /«. 
Billing*.  H.  C.  (Pr.),  71,  106,  107. 
BUlinge,  2.  C.  (Stillman  Infirmary),  76, 

180. 
Biological  Chemistry,  SI*,  74. 
Blake,  S-,  6a,  79. 
Blnnchard,  C.  P.,  6a,  79. 
Blanchard,  J.  A.,  63,  84. 
Bolles,  P.,  Memorial  (Be.),  08,  88, 97. 
Bond  Gifts  (0.),  80',  75. 
Book  Fond  of  the  Class  of  1B81,  69. 
Booki  Lost,  108,  108,  128. 
Boott,  F.  (/V.),  eg,  89,  90,  97,  98. 
Borden  (8.),  66,85. 
Boaton  Hew*boy*r  (8.),  IS',  91,  48,  07, 

88,  87,  96. 
Botanic  Department,  63,  90,  119, 134- 
Botanic  Gardes,  Ca*es,  65,  119,  119. 
Botanic  Garden  Centennial,  17*,  46,  63, 

119'. 
Botanic  Garden  and  Botanical  Museum, 
28',  37,  68,  64,  136. 
Tables,  19,  119,  119. 
Bowditch  (8.),  66,  85,  94. 
Bowditch,  J.  I.  (JT.).  73,  119, 114- 
Bowditch,  J.  I.  ( 0.),  73,  121. 
Bowditch,  H.  I.  (£.),  69,  108,  W. 
Bowdoin  (Pr.),  69,  89,  97. 
Boyden,  D.  A.,  75.  181.  »',  138. 
Boytoton  (P.),  63,  88. 
BoyUton,  Elocntion  (Pr.),  6g,  89,  97. 
BoyUton,  W.  ft.  (if.,  B.),  73,  119,  114. 
Boylaton,W.N.  (if.,  iV.),  73,  119,  114. 
Bradford,  S.  D.,  6a,  79. 
Bradley,  W.  L.,  99,  76,  118,  lis. 
Brattle,  W.  (Bt.),  68,  68. 
Bright  (A.),  69,  103,  104. 
Bright  (8.),  66,  85,  94- 
Bright  Legacy,  77,  85,  108,  104. 


Brighton  Marsh  Fence,  77. 
Brimmer,  17,  46,  6a,  88*. 
Brooks  Bonce,  Phillips,  76,  US. 
Brook*  House,  Phillip*,  41,  81,  13d, 

Funds,  76. 

Tables,  16,  128,  1*8. 
Brown,  J.  B.  and  B.,  73,  111. 
Browne  (3.),  66,  86,  94. 
Buckley,  D.  A.  (Bt.),  49, 58,  68, 68, 186. 
Buckminster,  M.  W.  (S.),  66,  85,  94. 
Building,   Gift*   for   (Dental  School), 

82",  73,  116. 
Bollard  ProfeMonhip  of  neuropathol- 
ogy, 73,  111,  114. 
Burr  (8.),  66,  86,  94- 
Burr,  H.  D.  (B.),  70,  107,  107. 
Bursar1*  Sundry  Account*,  60,  SI,  77, 

188,  134. 
Bussey  (A.),  76, 118. 
Bnsaey  (P.,  £.),  70,  108. 
Bussey,  B.  (P.,  £.),  71, 108. 
Bussey,  B.,  Trust,  43,  48,  80,  77,  106, 

108, 117,  181,  131. 
Bussey  Institution,  76,  117. 
Bussey  Institution,  37,  136. 

Funds,  76. 

Tables,  11,  117, 117. 
Buttrick,  A.  W.  (Be.),  71,  106,  107. 

Cabot,  J.  J.  (S.),  18,  46,  75,  110,  111. 

Cabot,  W.  C,  68,  88,  97. 

Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advance- 

mt  of  Teaching,  22,  80. 
Carter,  J.  C.  (U.),9»,  79. 
Carter,  J.  C.  (P.,  &.),  71,  108. 
Carter,  J.  C.  Loan  (£.),  71,  108. 
Carter,  J.  W.,  57,  6a,  79. 
Cary,  T.  (S.),  71,  106,  107. 
Caatle,  W. K.  (B.),  18, 46, 49, 59, 69, 108. 
Centennial,  for  the  Botanic  Garden,  17*, 

46,  63,  119'. 
Cercle  Francaie  de  rUni»er*lte  Harrard 

(F.),  94,  85,  94. 
Certificate,  Committees  to  examine  the 

Treasurer's  Accounts,  137. 
Changes  in  the  Funds,  Table,  7. 
Chapman,  G-  (3.),  71,  10S,  107. 
Cheever,  D.  W.  (8.),  73,  112,  113. 
Chemistry,  99. 
Child,  P-  J.  (Memorial),  20,  46,  63,  88, 

90,  as. 
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China,  Gift*  for  Expedition  to,  88",  70, 
118,  118. 

Chineae  Students,  Gift,  for,  84',  77, 91, 
98. 

Choate,  K.  8-  (8.),  66,  88,  ft*. 

CUpp.  J->  7°.  106. 

CUpp,  J.  (S.),  71,  108,  107. 

CUm  of  180a  (S.),  66,  86,  94- 

CUm  of  1814  (A),  66,  86,  94. 

CUM  of  1B15,  Kirkland(S.),  66, 86,  94- 

CUm  of  1817  (S.),  66,  86,  94. 

CUm  of  1818  (&)<  66,  86.  a*- 

CUm  of  1834,  60,  77, 181. 

CUm  of  1S35  (9.),  66,  80,  ft*. 

CUm  of  1B41  (S.),  66,  86,  95. 

CUm  Of  1844,  60,  77,  181. 

CUm  of  1846,  77,  181. 

CUm  of  1851,  69,  104. 

CUm  Of  1851  (C.  P.  Dunbar),  69,  101. 

CUm  of  1833.  Dana  (9.),  66,  86,  96. 

CUm  of  1833,  43,  60.  77.  181,  1S1- 

CUm  of  1856,  43,  77, 181, 1S1. 

CUm  Of  1856  (5.),  M.  86,  95. 

CUm  Of  1867  (S.),  66,  86,  95. 

CUm  Of  1868,  Free  Bad,  76,  180. 

CUm  Of  1877  (5.),  66,  86,  95. 

CUm  of  1880,  63,  88,  104,  181. 

CUm  Of  18B1  (£.).  Bo,  90.  98, 134. 

CUm  of  1881,  Twenty-fifth  AnnrrerMry 
Fond,  18,  46,  65,  83,  84. 

CUM  Of  i88a,  18,  46,  63,  8S. 

CUM  Of  1883  (5.),  66,  86,  96. 

CUM  Subscription,  18,  46,  63,  88". 

CUMical  Library,  65,  80,  99. 

CUMical  Publication  Pond  of  the  CUm 
of  1856.  63,  90,  98,  188. 

Codman,  E.  W.,  48,  58, 63, 84. 

College,  SS,  85,  136. 
Panda,  63-70. 
Tablet,  8,  88,  ft*. 

Committee  on  the   Publication  of  Aca- 
demic Distinction!,  108. 

Comparative  Medicine,  School  of,  74, 
119. 


t,  B.  (!>.),  70,  106. 
Conant,  B.  (Library),  6g,  108,  104,  104, 
184- 


1,  69,  108,  104,  104. 
Conttrnction  AcconnU,  45,  136. 

Table,  IBS,  188. 
Conttrnction  Giftt  (balancea),  77. 


Coolidge,  Debating  (/V.),  69,  89,  97. 
Coolidge,  B.  B.,  IS,  46,  49,  58,  6a,  IV, 

88,97. 
Coolidge,  T.  J.,  88,  63,  187,  in. 
Cotting  Gift  (Be.),  75,  119,  118. 
Cotton,  T.,  6a,  79. 
Cowdifl,  J.,  6a,  79. 
Croft,  C.  B.,  SI,  48,  73,   119,  114,  1S1, 

131. 
Crowninshleld  (5.).  66,  86,  98. 
Cryptogamic  Herbaria  m,  63. 
Cuban  Teachert,  Glftt  for,  48,  77,  131. 
Cndworth,  W.  H.  (5.),  94,  66,  86,  95. 
Cumminga,  P.  H.  (5.),  66,  86,  96. 

Dana,  CUm  of  185a  (5.),  66. 
Dane  (P.),  71,  108. 
Danforth,  T.  {Be.),  68,  88. 
Dante  (Pf .),  69,  97,  188. 
Day,  M.  (Be.),  68,  88,  97. 
DeUno,  W.  Jr.,  Loan  (.?.),  7a. 
Denny  (£.).  69,  108,  104. 
Dental  School,  87,  136. 

Fundi,  73. 

Tablet,  11,  116,  US. 
Dental  School  (balance),  73,  116. 
Dental  School,  Building,  89",  75, 116. 
Dental  School  Endowment,  73,  116. 
Dental  School  Keal  Ettate  (balance) ,  75, 

116,  118. 
Derby,  6-  and  M.  (5.),  66,  86,  95. 
Dexter,  J.  (5.),  66,86,  96. 
Dexter  Lecturethip,  70,  106. 
DllUway,  G  W.  (F.),  65,  86,  94. 
Disbursement*    and    Receiptt,    General 

Statement,  34. 
Dirlnity  School,  37,  136. 

Fundi,  70,  71. 

Library,  97",  107. 

Tablet,  10,  106, 107. 
Dirlnity  School  (balance),  70,  106. 
Doe,  0-  W.  (C-,  S.),  66,  86,  95. 
Dm,  0.  W.  (*f.,S.),  73,  119,  US. 
Dormitories  : 

College,  88,  49,  98,  101. 

Dlrinity  School,  49,  107. 
Dorr,  G.  B-,  67,  61,  79. 
Draper,  G.,  G7,  63,  79. 
Draper  Memorial,  80,  73, 191, 181. 
Dudley,  P.,  63,  88. 
Dunbar,  C.  P.  (CUtt  of  1851),  69,  104. 
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Baton  (P.),  fin.  83. 

Economic!,  ST,  90,  99. 

Eddy,  B.  H.,  16,  16,  67,  6a,  79*. 

Education,  Department  of  (£-)>  2i>  <*, 

86,  .95. 
Eliot  (P.),  83,  88. 

Eliot,  Jon.  Phillips' Gift  (P.),  58,  63,  83. 
Eliot,  W.  S.  (S.),  66,  86,  96. 
Ellery,  J.  (Be.),  68,88. 
Ellis,  C.  and  L  ,  43,  69,  73,  111. 
Ellis,  C.  and  L.  (Aid),  60,  77,  63,  88, 

97,  131,  Ml. 
Ellis,  H.,  63,  79. 
Emerson,  6.  S.  {3.),  43,  44,  73, 66,  95, 

131, -Mi. 
Emenon  Hall  (Construct!  on),  134- 
Emerson  Hall  (Furnishing),  23,  65,  91, 


n  Hail  (Famishing!,  Social  Eth- 
ics), 65,  91,  99. 

Emperor  William,  31",  46,  7a,  125'. 

Engineering  (Electrical  Apparatus),  63. 

Engineering  (P.),  71,  64. 

Engineering  (£.),  24. 

Erring  (P.).  63,  86. 

Ethics,  Social,  63*. 

Ereletn,  J.  (5.),  66,  86,  95,  IIS,  113. 

Exhibitions  (Bt.),  68,  66,  97. 

Expense*  and  Income  (General  State- 
ment), 84. 

Fsbyan,  O.,  Foundation  for  ComparatlTe 

Pathology,  73,  111,  HS,  114. 
Fall  Rivei  (8.),  66,  86,  95. 
Farrai,  E.  (B.),  69,  108,  104. 
Farrar  (5.),  66,  88,  95. 
F*y,S.P-P.(i708)  (5.),  17, 46,71.108*- 
Fees; 

Examination,  42s,  92,  118,  116. 

Graduation,  43,  93,  113. 

Hemenway  Gymnasium,  44,  129. 

Infirmary  (Dental  School),  116. 

Laboratory,  42',  92,  113,  116,  119. 

Library,  104. 

Matriculation,  48,  118. 

Microscope!,  44,  116. 

Repaid  to  Instructors,  37,  115*. 

SUIIman  infirmary,  44,  130. 

Tuition,  4S",9S,  107*,  109,118,116, 
117. 


Fellowships : 

Funds,  6j,  74. 

Receipts,  24,25',  81,  85,111,116, 123. 

Payments,  35,  37,  94,  113, 116,  194. 
Fines  (5.),  42,  104,  105,  107,  126. 
Fisher  (P.),  63,  88. 
Filter,  G.  (8.),  71,  109. 
Fitch,  T.  (Be.),  68,  88. 
Fits,  SB.,  73,  111. 
Flynt,  E.  (St.),  68,88. 
Flynt,  H.  (Be.),  68,  88. 
Flynt,  H.  (for  Tutors),  63,  88. 
Fogg  Art  Museum,  S2,  41,  SI,  134,  136. 

Funds,  76. 

Tablet,  IS,  126,  MS. 
Fogg  Art  Museum  (balance),  76,  186, 

lt6. 
Fogg,  W.  H.,  76,  1S6,  m. 
Foster,  J.  (Be.),  75,  77,  109, 113. 
Foster,  R.  W.,  (is,  79. 
Free  Bod  Fund  of  the  Clasa  of    r8CS, 

76,  130. 
Free  Bed  Fund  for  StUlman  Infirmary, 

76,  ISO. 
French,  J.  D.  W.,  57,  6a,  79. 
French,  Library,  99. 
Frothingham  (P.),  70,  106. 
Fuller,  A.  W.,70,  106. 
Funds  and  Balances,  Table,  6a. 
Funds  in   trust    for    purposes  not  con- 
nected with  the  College,  77,  60. 

Gains  from  changes  of  investments : 

General,  5,  133. 

Special,  6, 133. 
Gains  and  Losses  for  General  Invest- 
ments, 5',  77,  133,  135. 
Gambrill,  E.  A.  (8.),  66,  86,  95. 
Gardner,  G.  A.,  71,  90,  98. 
Garrison,  L.  McK.  (Pr.), 69, 89, 97, 134- 
Gennan  Professorship  (C.),  18',  46,  63, 

88. 
Germanic  Museum,  Sl*°,  38,  81,  136. 

Funds,  7a. 

Tables,  14,  125,  lt5. 
Germanic  Museum  (Collections),  65. 
Gibbs,  H.  (Be.),  68,  86. 
Gibbs,  V.  B.(S.),  7a,  132. 
Gifts  received  for 

Funds  (capital),  7,  17-22,  46. 

Immediate  use,  32-34,  44. 
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Glover,  J.  (Be.),  68.  88. 

Godkin  Lecture,  63,  88. 

Goodwin,  C.  H.  (8.),  66,  86,  95. 

Goodwill,  0.,  Memorial  (P.),  65,  85,  94. 

Gore,  6a,  T9. 

Gore  Hall,  Addition  to,  33",^,  182,  .MS. 

Gospel  Church,  S3,  88,  181. 

Gould,  L-,  70, 106. 

Graduate    School   of   Applied    Science, 

Funds,  71. 
Graduate  School  of  Applied  Science  (8.), 

34. 
Gray  (Engravings),  78.  1S6,  136. 
Gray,  A.  (Copyrights),  44,  120. 
Gray,  A.  (Memorial),  63,  ISO. 
Gray,  A.  (P.),  63,  88. 
Gray  Herbarium,  29w,  30",  39,  136. 

Tables,  18,  ISO,  ISO. 
Gray  Herbarium  (balance),  63,  ISO. 
Gray,  J-  C,  67,  6a,  79. 

Gray,  Zoological  Museum,  7a,  122, 

Greene,  B.  D.  (S.),  67,  86,  95. 
Greenkai,  P.,  48,  49,  61,  77- 
Greenleai,  P.  (Aid)  (Be.),  68,  88,  97. 
Gnenleai,  P.  (A),  70,  108,  104,  104, 

188. 
Greenleaf,  P-  (S-),  67, 86,  96. 
Greonougu,  F.  B.,  17,  46,  73,  110,  113. 
Gurnoy,  43,  63,  88, 181, 131. 
Gymnasium,  see  Hemcnway. 

Hale,  0.  S.  and  E.  8  ,  63,  90,  98. 

Hall,  L.  J.,  70,  107. 

Hancock,  C.  L-,  43, 60,  70,  106,  131,  131. 

Hancock,  J.  (P.),  70,  106. 

Harlow,  E.  A.  W.  (£c),  19,  46,  68,  88, 


Hanis  (F.),  65,  85,  94. 
Harris,  C,  7S,  121. 
Harrifl,  H  ,  77,  79,  111. 
Harvard  Club  of  BnSalo  (5.),  24 
Harvard  Crab  of  Chicago  (S-),  24. 
Harrard  Clab  of  Louisiana  (8.), 


86,  96. 
86,  95. 
24,  86, 
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Harvard  Clab  of  St.  Louie  (8.),  34,  86, 

95. 
Harrard  Dental  Alumni,  75. 
Harvard  Dining  Association,  48,  49,  60, 

51. 
Harrard   Medical   Alumni,    19,  81,  46, 

73.  "0*- 


Harvard  Memorial  Society,  77,  131. 
Harvard  Psychological  Studies,  28',  91, 

99,  133. 
Harrard  Oriental  Serial,  63,  90,  98. 
Hastings,  W„  67,  6a,  79. 
Haven  (D.),  70,  106. 
Haven  (0.),  75,  131. 
Haven,  H.  A.  (A),  6g,  108,  104. 
Haven,  J.  A.  (8.),  67,  86,  95. 
Harden,  L.  and  H.  (8.),  73,  113,  113. 
Hayea,  F.  B.  (£.),  69,  108, 104. 
Hayward,  G.  (B.),  69,  103,  104. 
Hayward,  J.,  75,  121. 
Heating  Plant,  Use  of,  138. 
Henunway  (P.),  73,  128,  194. 
Hememray  Gymnasium,  55,  41,  99,  138. 

Tables,  16,  129,  1X9. 
Herbarium,  63,  ISO. 
Heresy  (P.),  64,  88,  ill. 
Heraey,    Thomas    Lee's   Gift  (P.),  64, 

83. 
Higginson,  G-  (P),  73,  Ul. 
Higginson,  H.  L.,  22,  6a.  79. 
Hilton,  W.  (8.),  67,  86,  95,  112,  US. 
History   and    Government    (iV.),    69, 

97. 

Hoar,  B.  B.  (5.),  67,  86,  95. 

;  L.  (S.),  67,  86,  95. 

',  S-,  71,  106. 
Hodges  (S-),  67,  86,  95. 
Hodges,  S.  M.  (Library),  so,  104,  134. 
Hollis  (8.),  67,  86,  95. 
Hollis,  Divinity  (P.),  64,  88. 
Hollis,  Mathematics  (P.),  64,  88. 
Hollis,  T.  (».),  69,  103,  i«. 
Holyoke,  E.  (Be.),  68,  88. 
Romans  Memorial  (P.),  19,  81,  46,  73, 
110,  111. 

mm, S.  (B),sg,  108, 104. 
Hooper,  E.  W.  (P.),  65,  86,  .94. 
Hooper,  S.  (P.),  7a,  132,  Z». 
Hopkins,  E.  (Pr.),  44,  69,  89,  97. 
Horticultural  Department,  117, 117. 
Homes,  Use  of,  80,  117,  119,  131. 
Hughes  Loan,  71,  109,  JO*. 
Humboldt.  71,  133. 
Humphrey,  H.  B.  (5.),  67,  86,  95. 
Hunnewell,  W.  P.,   7a,  133. 
Hyde,  G.  B.,  Sa,  79. 
Hygiene  (P.),  43,  44,  68,  64,  84,  181, 
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Table,  84. 
Infirmary,  StUlmao,  180,  130. 
Ingersoll  Lecture,  64,  84,  90,  98. 
Insurance  Awards,  44,  98, 131. 
Insurance  and  Guaranty,  57,  6a. 
Interest  on  tuition- f ees  paid  In  advance, 

93,  106,  109,  111,  118,  117. 
Investments  held  July  81,  1807, 

General,  6,  58-57. 

Special,  6,  52,  67-61. 

JackMn  Foundation  (8.),  71,  106,  107. 
Jackson,  H.,  Endowment,  73,  Ill- 
Jackson  Prof essorihip  of  Clinical  Medi- 
cine, 73,  111- 
Jarris  (A.),  69,  108,  104- 
Juris,  L-,  6a,  79. 

Jefferson  Physical  Laboratory,    SS,   41, 
99,  136. 
Tables,  16,  127, 1X7. 
Jefferson  Physical  Laboratory  (balance) , 

64,  127. 
Jennings,  H.  (5.),  7a,  86,  96. 
Jones,  C.  L.  (S.),  «7,«,  96, 
Jones,  C.  M.  (&),  73, 112,  113. 

Keayne,  K.  (Be.),  68,  89. 
Kendall,  J.  H.  (S-),  71,  106, 107. 
Kendall,  H   (S.),  71,  107, 107. 
Kidder,  H.  P.  (2>.),  71,  106. 
Kidder,  H.  P.  (f/.)6a,  79. 
Kimball,  B.  (St.),  68,  89,  97. 
Kirkland,  Class  of  1815  (3.),  66. 
Kirkland,  J.  I.  (#".),  65,  85,  94. 

Land,  Use  of,  80. 
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Langdell  Hall  (Construction),  45, 133. 
Lane,  P.  A.  (5.),  89,  103,  104. 

Law  School.  37,  136. 

Tables,  10,  108,  109. 
Law  School  (B.),  71. 
Law  School  (balance),  71,  108. 
Law  School  Library,  71,  109. 
Lawrence,  A.,  7a,  84. 
Lawrence,  J.,  7a,  84. 
Lawrence  Scientific  School  Association 
(S.),34,7s,87. 


Lawrence  Scientific  School  Funds,  71. 
LawTence  Scientific  School,  Loans  Re- 
paid, 73,  89,  97. 
Lecompte,W.A.(/'.),  19,46,74,110,111. 
Lectures,  84. 

H.  (P.),  64,  84. 

H.,  Memorial  (F.),  63,  86,  94. 
Lee,  J.,  57,  6a,  79. 
Lee,  T.  (Etftty  P.),  see  Hersey. 
Lee,  T.  (Reading),  64,  84. 
Library,  28",  25",  26",  27",  28,  36, 138. 

Funds,  69,  70. 

Tables,  9,  108,  104. 
Library  Building,  28",  77,  182,  133. 
Libraries,  Special  Reference,  36,  91. 
Lienow,  H-,  71,  106. 

all,  M.  {St.),  68,  89. 
Under,  A.  H.  (£.)<  75-  lla>  *■**■ 
Losses  from  change  of  investments. 

General,  6,  188,  13$. 

Special,  6,  188,  255. 
Levering,  J.,  88,  64,  127,  in. 
Lowell  (B.),  69,  108,  104. 
Lowell  (Botanic  Garden),  64,  119. 
Lowell,  G.  E.  (5.),  67,  87,  9S. 
Lowell  Memorial  Library,  99. 
Lunar  Photographs  (Publishing),  75. 
Lyman,  A.  T-,  64,  84. 
Lyman,  S.  B.  (Be.),  68. 
Lyman,  S.  B.  (Loan),  68,  89. 
Lyman,  S.  B.  (Loan,  L.  S.  S.),  7*. 
Lyman,  T.,  63,  79. 

McLean  (P.),  64,  84. 

Markoe  (S.),  67,  87,  96. 

Matthews  (8.),  67,  87,  9B. 

Medical  Library,  74,  112. 

Medical  School,  81»,  32",  37,  138,  136. 

Funds,  73,  74,  75. 

Real  Estate  (special),  74,  184,  134, 
136. 

Tables,  10,  110, 113. 
Medical    School    Undertaking,  37,  182, 

133,  184,  134,  136. 
Memorial  Hall  and  Sanders  Theatre,  81. 
Merriam,  C.,  71,  106. 
Merrick  (S.),  67,  87,  as. 

Mills,  A.  (Be.),  68,  89. 
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Mining  and  Metallurgy,  91,  99. 
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Morey  (5.),  «7,  87,  96. 
Morgan,  H.  T.,  6a,  104. 
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Mowlson,  Lady  t*)i  °7<  87<  s5- 
Munroe  (Be.),  68,  89,  97. 
Munson,  I.,  6a.  79. 

Museum   of   Comparative   Zoology,  3S, 
S9,  136. 
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Table*.  13, 182,  lit. 
Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  (bal- 
ance), 79,  132. 

Untie  Department,  23s,  64,  90,  91,  99. 
Neuropathology,  32*. 
Hew  Endowment  (D-),  70. 
Hew  Subscription  (Jr.),  74.  Ill- 
Newsboys',  Boaton  (5.),  19*.  24, 46, 67, 

S3,  87,  96. 
Nichols,  H.  G.  (5.),  67.  87,  96. 
Mehols.  L.,  19,  46,  74,  110,  111. 
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Normal  Scholarships,  96. 
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Norton,  C-  E.  (F.),  68,  65,  85,  94. 
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Observatory,  30\  39,  134,  136. 

Funds,  75. 
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Observatory  Endowment,  73,  121. 
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Research,  32*. 
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Peirce,  D.  H„  64,  84. 
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Pomroy,  W.  (Be.),  711  107,  101. 

Pope  (P.),  64,  84. 
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Schnri,  H.,  Memorial  Free  Bed,  76, 180. 
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Skinner,  F.,  76, 118. 
a  (5.),  67,  87,  96. 

Smith  (P.),  64,  84. 

th,  D.  (3.),  68,  67,  87,  96. 
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Social  mid  (Furnishing.),  65,  91,  99. 
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catioo,  ST,  107. 
Social  Workers,  School  for,  38, 04,91,00. 
Sohier,  0-  B.  (£■).  7».  108,  106. 
Sohier,  0-  B.  (A-.),  09,  89,  97. 
Soldier's  Field,  The ;  Improvement  and 
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South  American  Expedition,  81*,  73, 183, 

m. 
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r,  W.  B-,  71,  106. 
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Sundry  Funds  far  Special  Purposes,  76, 
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Funds  and  Balances,  6a. 
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127,  in. 
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Semitic  Museum,  14,  1S4,  IB4. 

Stillman  Infirmary,  16,  130,  ISO. 
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Sundry  Accounts,  183,  134. 

Sundry  Funds  for  Special  Purposes, 
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Taylor,  J.  T.  (5.),  7j,  112,  llf- 
Taylor,  r.  M.  (B.),  70, 108, 106. 
Teachers'  and  Pupils',  71,  122. 
Teachers'  Endowment,  20,  92,  46,  69, 

,  88,  84. 
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in  tbe  Department  of,  73,  110. 
Thomas,  O.  (8.),  67>  87i  S6- 
Thorndike,  W-  H.  (Pr.),  75,  112. 
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PRESIDENT'S  BEPOfiT  FOE  1907-08 


To  the  Board  of  Overseers:  — 

The  President  has  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  Report 
for  the  academic  rear  1907-08,  namely,  from  September  26,  1907, 
to  October  1,  1908:  — 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  distribution  among  the  twenty- 
seven   departments  of  instruction   in   the   Faculty  of   Arts  and 
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6  PUBLIC    RECOGNITION    OF    SCHOLARSHIP 

Sciences  of  professors,  assistant  professors,  instructors  appointed 
without  limit  of  time,  and  annual  appointees  at  three  periods, 
twenty  years  apart,  namely,  1868-69,  1888-89,  and  1908-09. 
Of  the  twenty-seven  departments  now  effective,  eleven  did  not 
exist  in  1868-69,  and  two  others  were  but  feebly  represented,  one 
by  a  tutor,  and  one  by  an  annual  appointee.  The  relative  devel- 
opment of  the  departments  in  an  old  institution  is  affected  by  three 
distinct  considerations  —  local  history  or  tradition,  the  successive 
receipts  of  endowments  for  specified  purposes,  and  the  changing 
demands  of  the  new  generations  of  students.  Logical  or  consis- 
tent development  is,  therefore,  not  to  be  expected. 

The  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  paid  attention  during  the 
year  to  several  interesting  questions  of  general  policy.  Thus  it 
considered  "how  the  tests  for  rank  and  scholarly  distinction  in 
Harvard  College  can  be  made  a  more  generally  recognized  measure 
of  intellectual  power,"  and  appointed  a  committee  to  make  a 
study  of  this  subject.  That  study  is  not  yet  completed;  but  the 
Committee  has  already  found  that  those  portions  of  the  educated 
public  which  have  disassociated  in  their  own  minds  scholarly 
success  in  College  from  success  in  the  professional  school,  and  in 
the  subsequent  profession  or  business  occupation,  have  no  sound 
foundation  for  their  opinions.  A  short  inquiry  already  indicates 
plainly  that  power  to  work  attained  in  College  tells,  as  a  rule,  in 
the  later  professional  school  and  in  the  profession,  quite  as  it  ought 
to;  although  there  are  some  persons  who  do  little  or  nothing  in 
College,  but  later  acquire  in  their  professional  schools  or  the 
practice  of  their  professions  the  serviceable  power  of  intellectual 
concentration  and  persistence.  The  report  of  the  Committee  has 
not  yet  been  made. 

In  1906-07,  the  Board  of  Overseers  had  under  consideration 
for  some  months,  through  a  special  committee,  the  means  of 
bringing  before  the  public  the  names  and  qualities  of  high  scholars 
in  Harvard  College,  and  of  conferring  on  these  scholars  some 
marks  of  approval  and  some  public  distinction,  the  Overseers 
being  desirous  that  high  scholars  should  win  distinction  com- 
parable with  that  which  athletes  win.  The  Board  finally  referred 
a  report  made  to  it  on  this  subject  to  the  President  and  Fellows, 
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and  the  President  and  Fellows  consulted  the  Faculty  on  the  sub- 
ject. All  three  Boards  found  the  subject  a  difficult  one;  because 
athletes  display  their  quality  before  thousands  of  spectators,  and 
their  physical  and  moral  qualities  become  known  to  multitudes; 
whereas  the  scholar's  work  is  done  in  private,  and  its  results  are 
known  only  to  himself,  his  teachers,  and  a  few  intellectual  com- 
rades. Moreover,  the  athlete's  exhibition  is  made  at  the  life-climax 
of  the  exhibited  powers;  whereas  the  young  scholar's  exhibition 
is  made  at  the  very  opening  of  a  life-long  career,  the  climax  of 
which  is  remote.  The  appropriate  plaudits  for  the  athlete  come 
instantly  from  a  shouting  throng,  but  for  the  scholar  from  a  few 
calm  friends  and  scattered  comrades  in  scholarly  labors. 

The  actual  outcome  of  the  discussion  was  that  the  President 
and  Fellows  voted  on  October  14,  1907,  "To  request  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  to  post  conspicuously  on  Commencement 
Day  in  Memorial  Hall,  and  at  their  discretion  in  other  places, 
the  names  of  those  students  in  Harvard  College  whose  scholar- 
ship during  the  year  then  closing  the  Faculty  deemed  worthy  of 
such  distinction." 

In  all  probability  one  of  the  reasons  that  high  scholarship  at 
college  does  not  excite  in  this  country  the  interest  it  excites 
in  Oxford  or  Cambridge  is  that  scholarship  is  here  displayed  in 
a  great  variety  of  fields,  rather  than  in  a  few  perpetual  subjects  in 
which  alone  distinction  is  won,  subjects  common  to  the  present 
and  the  earlier  generations  of  educated  men.  From  this  diversity 
results  a  great  increase  of  mental  power  in  the  educated  commun- 
ity as  a  whole,  but  a  much  diminished  chorus  of  approval  for  a 
young  man  who  distinguishes  himself  in  any  particular  subject. 
In  England,  for  many  generations,  the  good  scholar  has  won 
approval  for  eminent  attainments  either  in  the  Classics  or  in 
mathematics.  There  is  no  such  simple  method  of  comparison 
here.  Moreover,  in  America,  unlike  England,  eminent  success 
in  college  may  open  no  gate  to  immediate  employment;  whereas 
eminent  success  in  a  professional  school  usually  proves  to  be  the 
means  of  rapid  advancement  in  the  corresponding  profession. 
High  scholarship  in  college  must,  therefore,  be  its  own  reward 
through  the  acquisition  of  the  habits  and  powers  of  the  scholar, 
and  this  reward  cannot  be  enhanced  by  efforts  after  publicity 
through  public  meetings,  special  garments,  or  decorations  which 
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only  high  scholars  can  wear.  Military  decorations  are  usually 
given  either  for  special  acts  of  gallantly  or  for  long  distinguished 
service.  The  decorations  or  orders  so  valued  in  European  aca- 
demic and  diplomatic  life  are  usually  given  for  eminent  services 
in  mature  life,  and  confer  in  Europe  certain  social  advantages. 
A  decoration  won  in  youth  at  an  American  college  for  youthful 
attainments,  of  whatever  promise,  can  bear  no  resemblance  to 
the  marks  of  distinction  of  which  European  governments,  acad- 
emies, and  orders  or  associations  of  distinguished  persons  make 
such  ample  use. 

Requests  for  certain  forms  of  university  extension  engaged  the 
earnest  attention  of  the  Faculty  during  the  year,  because  they 
touched  a  very  important  matter  of  general  policy.  They  raised 
the  question,  how  far  the  University  can  take  part  in  efforts 
made  in  its  vicinity  to  improve  the  scholarly  quality  of  teachers 
in  the  public  schools,  or  to  carry  on,  at  points  more  or  less  remote 
from  the  University,  instruction  of  a  college  grade  for  persons 
whose  education  has  been  interrupted  at  or  near  the  end  of  the 
ordinary  high  school  course,  and  who  can  only  devote  their  even- 
ings, and  perhaps  one  afternoon  in  the  week,  to  further  study. 
In  an  endowed  university  a  different  temper  prevails  from  that 
which  prevails  in  state  universities.  Every  state  university 
eagerly  desires  to  serve  the  public  within  the  boundaries  of  its 
state  in  every  possible  manner,  and  is  ready  to  devote  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  energy  of  its  teaching  staff  to  works  of  instruc- 
tion carried  on  at  many  points,  most  of  which  are  remote  from  the 
university's  seat.  The  state  university  being  supported  by  public 
money,  and  this  money  being  biennially  appropriated  by  a  state 
legislature,  all  the  university  authorities  are  eager  to  justify  the 
public  expenditure  made  on  the  university.  This  sense  of  duty 
to  the  state  is  much  less  felt  in  an  endowed  university;  because 
such  a  university  does  not  depend  for  its  maintenance  and  its 
improvement  on  appropriations  made  by  a  legislature.  Never- 
theless, the  endowed  university,  particularly  if  it  be  old  and  rich, 
is  really  under  obligation  to  the  state,  which  has  protected  and 
nurtured  it,  to  do  everything  in  its  power  to  improve  the  means  of 
education,  the  position  of  the  teacher,  and  the  industrial  condition 
of  the  state  in  which  it  is  situated.    The  Harvard  Faculty  of  Arts 
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and  Sciences  recognizes  this  obligation,  and  took  steps  in  this 
direction  during  the  year  1907-08.  Thus  it  provided  several 
courses  for  teachers  actually  employed  in  the  public  schools  of 
Boston  and  the  vicinity.  It  enlarged  the  number  of  courses  given 
in  summer  for  teachers  and  other  competent  persons,  which  can 
be  counted  toward  the  degree  of  A.B.,  S.B.,  or  A.M.,  without, 
however,  modifying  the  statutory  provision  which  requires  that 
no  ordinary  degree  shall  be  conferred  except  after  a  residence  at 
the  University  of  at  least  one  year.  Near  the  end  of  the  year 
the  Faculty  ordered  "that  a  committee  of  seven  be  appointed  to 
investigate  and  report  whether,  and  under  what  circumstances,  it 
is  desirable  that  the  members  of  this  Faculty  should  do  supple- 
mentary teaching,  and  what  should  be  the  attitude  of  the  Faculty 
toward  the  demand  that  extension  courses  should  be  counted 
toward  a  degree"  (p.  96). 

At  the  opening  of  the  year  an  addition  was  made  to  the  Divi- 
sion of  Education  by  the  appointment  of  a  new  instructor,  Mr. 
Henry  W.  Holmes,  A.B.  1903,  A.M.  1904.  This  additional 
appointment  was  made  possible  by  the  generosity  of  persons  in- 
terested in  the  spread  of  Froebel's  educational  doctrines,  and  in 
the  exposition  of  Froebel's  work  in  relation  to  that  of  other  edu- 
cational reformers,  and  of  his  services  in  the  development  of 
educational  theory  and  practice.  The  gift  will  provide  also  for 
the  expenses  of  the  courses  in  Education  intended  especially  for 
the  training  of  normal  school  teachers,  and  of  principals  and 
superintendents  of  schools. 

The  Lowell  Institute  Collegiate  Courses,  given  in  cooperation 
with  Harvard  University  for  the  first  time  during  the  year  under 
review,  were  two  in  number,  one  on  General  European  History 
by  Professor  Haskins,  and  one  on  English  Literature  and  Com- 
position by  Mr.  Copeland.  These  courses  were  open  to  men  and 
women,  and  any  student  could  take  either  one  course  or  both 
courses.  An  unexpectedly  large  number  of  persons  applied  for 
places  in  these  classes,  and  of  the  number  admitted  a  good  pro- 
portion accomplished  the  work  of  the  year.  Both  courses  were 
given  in  the  buildings  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School  on  Longwood 
Avenue.  The  experiment  was  a  novel  one,  but  was  so  successful 
during  its  first  year  that  it  is  to  be  continued  and  somewhat  en- 
larged in  the  year  now  current.    No  tuition  fee  is  required  for 
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s;  and  it  is  expected  that  every  person  who  attends 
them  will  do  a  good  amount  of  work  outside  the  lecture  room. 
In  subject  matter,  methods  of  instruction,  examinations,  and 
scale  of  marking,  these  collegiate  courses  of  the  Lowell  Institute 
are  given  as  nearly  as  may  be  in  the  same  manner  as  in  Harvard 
College. 


Between  1902-03  and  1908-09  the  number  of  students  in  the 
undergraduate  departments  of  Harvard  University  has  decidedly 
declined,  namely,  from  2,726  to  2,277;  and  this  decline  has  been 
steady,  except  that  there  was  a  rebound  in  1906-07  which  caused 
the  total  in  1907-08  to  be  the  same  as  that  in  1905-06.  This 
period  covers  the  reorganization  of  the  instruction  iu  applied 
science  in  Harvard  University,  the  discontinuance  of  the  former 
four-year  programmes  in  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  the 
creation  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Applied  Science,  and  the 
discontinuance  of  the  Bussey  Institution  as  an  undergraduate 
department.  It  also  includes  three  years  of  the  work  of  the  new 
Committee  on  Admission  which  was  created  in  the  year  1905-06, 
a  committee  whose  work  has  made  admission  to  Harvard  College 
in  some  respects  more  difficult  and  in  others  less  difficult.  These 
considerable  changes  make  it  hard  to  discern  and  value  the  causes 
of  the  decline  exhibited  in  the  following  table.  Nevertheless, 
some  of  the  results  are  clear  and  easily  interpreted. 
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In  the  first  place,  the  numl>er  of  special  students  admitted  to 
Harvard  College  and  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  together  has 
fallen  from  302  in  1905-00  to  1S4  in  1908-09.  This  fall  has  been 
due  to  the  operations  of  the  Committee  on  Admission,  which  have 
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succeeded  in  raising  very  much  the  qualify  of  the  whole  class  of 
special  students.  They  have  rejected  a  considerable  number  of 
applicants  who  used  to  be  freely  admitted,  namely,  the  applicants 
who  had  ample  opportunities  to  get  good  school  training,  and  to 
meet  the  requirements  for  admission  to  regular  standing,  but 
failed  to  meet  them.  The  Committee  now  use  the  category  of 
special  students  as  a  place  for  the  temporary  registration  of  young 
men  who  have  had  a  good  training,  and  are  persons  of  good 
capacity,  but  who  have  not  prepared  themselves  specifically  for 
the  Harvard  admission  examinations.  Such  persons  can  now 
register  as  special  students,  and  later,  when  they  have  proved 
their  capacity  in  College,  be  transferred  to  the  lists  of  regular 
students.  More  than  half  the  special  students  admitted  in  1908 
were  persons  provisionally  admitted  in  this  way,  with  the  promise 
that  a  new  standing  would  subsequently  be  given  them  in  accord- 
ance with  their  first  year's  record  in  Harvard  College.  The  great 
majority  of  these  men  had  fulfilled  the  requirements  for  admis- 
sion to  another  college,  had  completed  in  that  college  the  work 
of  one  or  more  years,  and  had  furnished  evidence  that  their 
college  work  was  of  good  quality.  The  other  special  students  were 
earnest  persons,  who  had  had  a  school  training  equivalent  in 
amount  to  that  upon  which  the  instruction  in  Harvard  College  is 
based,  and  were  able  to  do  the  particular  college  work  they  wished 
to  undertake.  Most  of  them  had  been  out  of  school  one  or  more 
years.  Their  average  age  was  high  —  about  twenty-five  years. 
There  remained  a  small  percentage  —  in  1908  only  one  and  one- 
sixth  per  cent  of  all  the  special  students  admitted  —  who  may 
fairly  be  described  as  men  admitted  on  requirements  lower  than 
the  College  makes;  but  these  men  are  only  technically  deficient. 
This  work  of  the  Committee  on  Admission  has  been  well  directed, 
and  judiciously  done;  but  it  has  resulted  in  a  temporary  loss  of 
numbers  —  118  in  three  years. 

Another  result  of  the  wise  policy  of  the  Committee  has  been 
to  raise  in  practice  the  requirements  for  admission  to  Harvard 
College  as  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  S.B.  much  above  the 
former  standard  of  admission  to  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School 
as  a  regular  student.  The  requirements  on  paper  have  not  Iwen 
altered;  but  the  requirements  in  practice  have  been  substantially 
advanced,  in  order  that  the  school  work  demanded  of  a  candidate 
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for  the  S.B.  should  equal  in  value  that  demanded  of  a  candidate 
for  the  A.B.  Down  to  1906-07  no  such  equivalence  existed,  cither 
at  Harvard  University  or  at  any  other  American  university.  The 
Committee  on  Admission  have  achieved  this  result  during  the  last 
three  years.  Inevitably  this  policy  has  also  caused  a  temporary 
loss  of  numbers.  These  restrictive  measures  are,  however  un- 
doubtedly for  the  ultimate  advantage  of  Harvard  College,  and  of 
the  Graduate  Schools  which  the  College  feeds.  The  numbers  of 
students  who  attended  the  Graduate  School  of  Applied  Science 
in  its  first  three  years  are  included  in  the  above  table;  because  the 
first  year  of  that  School  represents  the  fourth  year  of  the  former 
programmes  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  so  that  the  students 
in  the  Graduate  School  of  Applied  Science  may  be  said  in  a 
measure  to  have  replaced  those  lost  from  the  former  fourth  year 
of  the  Scientific  School. 

The  abolition  of  the  Bussey  Institution  as  an  undergraduate 
department  was  accomplished  by  transferring  those  students  in 
the  institution  who  desired  to  pursue  their  studies  to  the  list  of 
special  students  in  Harvard  College.  The  requirements  for  ad- 
mission to  the  Bussey  Institution  have  always  been  low,  and  the 
resources  of  the  Institution  were  inadequate  to  provide  separate 
instruction  in  the  sciences  winch  underlie  agricultural  practice, 
and  in  the  mathematics,  surveying,  geography,  geology,  and  eco- 
nomics, which  should  make  part  of  thorough  preparation  for 
agricultural  pursuits.  All  these  subjects  are  now  taught  abun- 
dantly in  Harvard  College  —  which  was  not  at  all  the  case  when 
the  Bussey  Institution  was  established  in  1871.  The  young 
man  who  means  to  pursue  scientific  agriculture  to-day  can 
get  all  Ids  preliminary  training  as  a  candidate  for  S.B.  in 
Harvard  College.  He  can  then  pursue  his  advanced  studies  in 
the  Graduate  School  of  Applied  Science,  of  which  the  Bussey 
Institution  now  makes  part.  Here  again  a  temporary  loss  of 
undergraduates  has  taken  place;  but  ultimate  advantages  even  in 
regard  to  nunilH'rs  are  in  clear  sight. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Admission  (p.  329)  will  be 
found  interesting  in  many  respects.  It  relates  chiefly  to  the  un- 
necessary obstacles  which  the  present  arrangement  of  the  Har- 
vard examination!!  for  admission  puts  in  the  way  of  students  from 
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a  distance,  and  of  the  pupils  in  high  schools  which  cannot  make 
special  provision  for  meeting  the  peculiar  requirements  of  Harvard 
College.  The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  is  convinced  that  it 
would  be  better  for  Harvard  College  to  abandon  its  own  examina- 
tions for  admission  in  June,  and  rely  wholly  upon  the  examina- 
tions conducted  by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  on 
the  ground  that  the  examinations  conducted  by  that  Board,  and 
their  definitions  of  admission  subjects,  are  better  than  its  own; 
because  the  examination  papers  of  that  Board  are  prepared  by 
college  and  school  teachers  cooperating  together,  and  because 
their  definitions  of  admission  subjects  have  a  national  scope,  and 
are  more  likely  to  be  adjusted  from  time  to  time  to  the  changing 
conditions  of  the  public  secondary  schools. 

The  Committee  have  already  accomplished  something  toward 
the  clearer  definition  and  the  simplification  of  admission  require- 
ments, and  the  way  has  been  prepared  for  further  improvement 
in  the  relations  between  the  secondary  schools  and  the  college; 
but  there  is  still  great  need  of  advance  in  these  directions.  The 
boys  whose  needs  ought  to  be  carefully  studied  are  of  two  sorts  — 
first,  boys  who,  although  they  have  been  in  good  schools,  do  not 
develop  the  desire  and  purpose  to  go  to  Harvard  College  until  late 
in  their  school  course,  as,  for  instance,  during  the  last  school  year; 
and  secondly,  boys  who  have  been  in  schools  which  give  their 
pupils  opportunity  to  learn  some  subjects  well,  but  do  not  teach 
all!  the  subjects  which  may  be  offered  for  admission  to  Harvard 
College,  or  teach  in  precisely  the  Harvard  way  to  the  Harvard 
limits.  It  is  almost  impossible  for  the  first  class  of  boys  to  pass 
all  the  Harvard  admission  examinations  in  one  year,  and  the 
prospect  of  such  a  task  discourages  them;  and  for  the  second  class 
it  is  hard  to  obtain  points  enough  to  procure  admission  to  regular 
standing,  although  they  may  demonstrate  excellent  capacity  in 
the  subjects  which  they  have  had  the  opportunity  of  pursuing  to 
advantage.  The  Committee  on  Admission  have  these  difficulties 
clearly  in  mind,  and  hope  to  devise  means  of  making  the  College 
accessible  to  these  sorts  of  public  school  pupil  without  lowering 
the  standards  of  admission. 

It  should  be  observed  by  the  Corporation,  Overseers,  and 
Alumni,  that  the  number  of  candidates  for  admission  to  Har- 
vard College  has  recently  declined  (p.  338)  the  natural  inference 
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being  that  the  connection  between  Harvard  College  and  the  sec- 
ondary schools  of  the  country,  or  of  some  parts  of  the  country, 
is  not  so  good  as  it  formerly  was,  or  that  parents  and  the  other 
advisers  of  boys  who  think  to  go  to  college  see  reasons  for  pre- 
ferring the  training  offered  by  other  colleges  to  the  training  offered 
by  Harvard  College.  The  fact  that  there  has  been  a  decline  in 
the  number  of  candidates  for  admission  should  stimulate  the 
governors  and  friends  of  Harvard  College  to  discover  the  causes 
of  this  decline,  and  the  remedies  for  it,  —  if  there  be  any,  consis- 
tent with  maintaining  the  standards  of  education  which  Harvard 
University  upholds. 

The  Dean  of  Harvard  College  advocates  in  his  report  (p.  108) 
the  statutory  establishment  of  three  years  as  the  expected  term  of 
residence  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  It  is  now  nearly 
nineteen  years  since  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  sent  a  com- 
munication to  the  President  and  Fellows  which  embodied  the 
following  propositions:  — 

"1.  That  the  requirements  (or  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  be 
expressed  ...  in  terms  of  courses  of  study  satisfactorily  accomplished. 
S.  That  the  number  of  courses  required  for  the  degree  be  sixteen. 
S.  That  when  a  student  enters  college  there  shall  be  placed  to  bis  credit 
towards  satisfying  the  foregoing  requirement  of  sixteen  courses —  (1)  any 
advanced  studies  on  which  he  has  passed  in  his  admission  examination 
beyond  the  number  required  for  admission,  and  (S)  any  other  college 
studies  which  he  has  anticipated.  4.  That  a  student  may  be  recommended 
for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  the  middle  as  well  ae  at  the  end  of 
the  academic  year." 

The  regular  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts 
were  at  that  time  eighteen  and  four-tenths  courses.  This  proposal 
of  the  Faculty  was  rejected  in  the  Board  of  Overseers.  By  votes 
of  the  Faculty  in  later  years,  the  number  of  courses  required  for 
the  degree  of  A.B.  was  gradually  reduced  to  seventeen,  or  in 
some  cases,  seventeen  and  one-half  courses.  The  recommenda- 
tion by  the  Faculty  in  1880,  that  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts 
should  be  given  in  the  middle  as  well  as  at  the  end  of  an  academic 
year,  was  subsequently  adopted  by  the  Governing  Boards  as  a 
separate  measure.  In  December,  1901,  the  Board  of  Overseers 
passed  the  following  vote:  "The  Overseers  are  gratified  to  find 
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in  the  Catalogue  a  clear  statement  of  the  requirements  for  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  they  await  with  interest  and 
sympathy  the  report  of  the  Faculty  which  will  recognize  in  a  more 
formal  way  the  system  by  which  students  of  unusual  diligence, 
or  marked  mental  capacity,  may  obtain  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts  in  three  years." 

Encouraged  by  this  vote  the  Faculty,  in  the  spring  of  1902, 
abandoned  its  former  practice  of  requiring  a  candidate  who 
accomplished  the  work  for  the  degree  in  three  years,  either  to 
attain  higher  grades  than  were  required  of  the  candidate  who 
took  four  years  to  complete  the  work,  or  to  wait  a  year  for  his 
degree  on  leave  of  absence;  and  it  also  raised  a  little  the  mini- 
mum attainment  for  the  degree  of  A.B.  as  expressed  in  grades. 

In  Dean  Briggs's  report  for  1891-92  (p.  74)  it  appeared  that 
thirteen  per  cent  of  the  293  persons  who  received  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  in  June,  1892,  had  not  been  members  of  the 
Senior  Class  of  that  year,  twenty  candidates  having  been  members 
of  the  Junior  Class,  thirteen  of  the  Graduate  School,  and  six  of 
some  one  of  the  professional  schools. 

In  the  President's  report  for  1897-98  a  table  covering  five 
years  was  given  (p.  22)  which  showed  conclusively  "that  from  a 
third  to  two-fifths  of  each  college  class  have  no  need  of  more  than 
three  years  to  complete  the  eighteen  courses  required  for  the 
degree."  The  table  also  demonstrated  that  the  number  of  per- 
sons who  completed  the  work  for  the  degree  in  three  years  was 
increasing,  —  indeed,  that  it  had  doubled  within  six  years.  In 
the  same  report  (p.  24)  facts  were  set  forth  in  detail  which  showed 
that  much  extra  work  was  done  by  good  students  during  a  resi- 
dence of  four  years,  and  that  most  of  this  work  was  done  in  an 
admirable  manner,  and  the  following  general  inference  was  drawn 
from  the  facts  stated:  "Ambitious  students,  therefore,  can  either 
graduate  with  distinction  in  three  years,  or,  remaining  four 
years  in  college,  they  can  do  much  work  beyond  the  prescribed 
amount." 

In  the  report  of  Dean  Briggs  for  the  year  1898-99  the  following 
passage  occurs:  "These,  and  other  indications,  show  that  for 
better  or  for  worse  the  three-year  degree  is  close  upon  us.  With 
a  three-year  degree  a  requirement  of  sixteen  courses,  or  even 
fifteen,  is  preferable  to  a  requirement  of  eighteen."    On  recom- 
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mendation  of  the  Faculty,  May  5, 1903,  the  President  and  Fellows 
June  1,  1903,  established  a  new  practice  whereby  a  candidate  for 
the  degree  who  has  completed  the  requirements  therefor  at  the 
end  of  three  years  may  take  his  degree  then,  and  have  his  name 
inserted  in  the  Quinquennial  Catalogue  in  the  list  of  the  Class 
graduating  four  years  from  the  time  he  entered.  In  the  report 
of  Dean  Briggs  for  1902-03,  the  following  passage  relates  to  this 
matter:  "The  new  provision  seems  in  every  way  admirable.  By 
means  of  it  students  may  receive  the  degree  when  their  work  for 
it  is  done,  and  still  preserve  what  many  value  most  —  official 
recognition  of  their  social  association  with  the  Class  of  their 
undergraduate  life." 

It  is  obvious  from  this  review  that  much  progress  has  been 
made  towards  establishing  three  years  of  residence  for  the  Bach- 
elor's'degree  as  the  normal  period;  but  that  Harvard  College  has 
never  reaped,  and  is  not  now  reaping,  the  benefits  which  would 
come  from  a  statutory  recognition  of  three  years  as  the  normal 
period  of  residence  for  the  degree  of  A.B.  or  S.B.  Although 
ample  demonstration  has  been  given  that  any  student  of  respect- 
able capacity  can  take  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  (or  Bachelor 
of  Science  since  1906)  in  three  years,  meeting  all  the  course  re- 
quirements for  the  degree,  many  students  still  prefer  a  residence 
of  four  years,  chiefly  for  social  or  athletic  considerations. 

The  establishment  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Applied  Science 
and  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration,  each 
with  a  normal  course  of  two  years,  affords  new  reasons  for  making 
the  normal  course  for  the  degree  of  A.B.  or  S.B.  only  three  years 
long.  Graduates  of  these  two  schools  who  entered  Harvard 
College  at  eighteen  will  be  twenty-three  before  they  take  their 
professional  degrees.  In  the  scientific  professions,  and  in  busi- 
ness, twenty-three  is  old  enough  to  begin  to  acquire  the  superior 
training  which  real  service  in  the  productive  industries  and  the 
earning  of  the  livelihood  can  give. 

Still  another  urgent  consideration  favors  the  immediate  estab- 
lishment of  three  years  as  the  normal  residence  for  the  first  degrees. 
The  American  universities  and  colleges,  with  the  exception  of 
Harvard  University,  are  offering  to  cut  short  the  college  course 
in  favor  of  the  professional  course,  by  counting  professional  courses 
toward  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Bachelor  of  Science.    In 
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other  words,  they  are  offering  to  count  one  year  of  study,  or  even 
two  years,  towards  two  degrees,  the  Bachelor's  degree  and  also 
the  professional  degree.  This  policy  merely  cuts  off  the  Senior 
year,  or  the  Senior  and  Junior  years,  from  the  college  course. 
Its  object  is  to  diminish  the  number  of  years  required  for  the 
sum  of  college  and  professional  school  training.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  policy  which  Harvard  University  has  been  pursuing 
slowly  during  the  last  twenty  years  may  be  briefly  stated  as  fol- 
lows: Let  the  Bachelor's  degree  in  Arts  or  Science  be  obtainable 
in  three  years,  but  without  lowering  in  the  least  the  existing 
requirements  for  the  degree  of  A.B.  or  S.B.  Let  the  college  do 
everything  it  can  to  raise  the  whole  standard  of  intellectual  activ- 
ity and  ambition  throughout  boyhood  and  youth.  Let  the  pro- 
fessional schools  admit  only  persons  who  already  hold  a  Bach- 
elor's degree;  and  let  there  be  no  admixture  whatever  of  the  college 
course  with  the  professional  course,  except  as  a  prudent  student 
who  knows  what  profession  he  is  to  follow,  may  take  in  college, 
under  the  elective  system,  courses  preparatory  to  his  professional 
studies. 

The  result  of  this  scheme  would  be  that  graduates  of  the  Schools 
of  Applied  Science  and  Business  Administration  would  be  ordi- 
narily ready  to  attack  their  life-work  at  twenty-three,  graduates 
of  the  Divinity  and  Law  Schools  at  twenty-four,  and  graduates  of 
the  Medical  School  at  twenty-five.  These  ages  of  graduation 
seem  reasonable  as  regards  both  the  interests  of  the  young  men 
and  the  interests  of  society.  Under  this  scheme  it  may  reasonably 
be  expected  that  the  American  college  will  continue  to  live  and 
to  serve  a  high  purpose.  Under  the  existing  practice  of  other 
American  colleges  and  universities  it  is  only  reasonable  to  anti- 
cipate that  the  American  college  will  be  destroyed,  unless  the  pro- 
fessional schools  come  to  its  defense,  and  gradually  enforce  the 
previous  attainment  of  a  Bachelor's  degree  as  one  of  their  own 
requirements  for  admission. 

Two  measures  are  essential  to  the  successful  execution  of  the 
Harvard  scheme,  namely,  a  gradual  reduction  in  the  age  of  ad- 
mission to  college,  for  that  age  is  still  above  the  limit  of  eighteen 
years,  though  it  has  somewhat  declined  in  recent  years;  and 
secondly,  the  reduction  of  the  normal  residence  for  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Bachelor  of  Science  to  three  years.     By 
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advancing  these  measures  the  Faculty  and  the  Governing  Boards 
can  contend  against  the  present  waste  of  time  in  both  schools  and 
colleges,  promote  the  use  of  a  large  part  of  the  summer  vacations 
for  work  contributory  to  the  winning  of  the  degree,  particularly 
for  laboratory  and  field  work  of  many  kinds,  preserve  the  Ameri- 
can college,  and  bring  earlier  into  their  professions  the  best-trained 
young  men.  The  advance  of  Harvard  University  towards  the 
execution  of  this  comprehensive  scheme  has  been  slow;  but  it 
may  be  hoped  that  it  has  also  been  sure.  At  any  rate,  no  back- 
ward step  has  ever  been  taken. 

The  University  now  finds  itself  in  a  position  of  extreme  isola- 
tion, which  has  checked  its  growth  as  regards  numbers,  and 
checked  the  expenditures  of  the  Corporation  for  intellectual 
objects.  A  frank  adoption  of  the  three  years'  programme  for 
the  Bachelor's  degree  ought  to  increase  the  resort  of  students  to 
the  undergraduate  departments;  because  important  family  econo- 
mies would  result  therefrom,  and  the  saving  of  one  year  of  time 
-  in  entering  professional  life.  While  these  economies  would  be 
effected,  the  training  which  each  individual  student  received 
would  surely  be  a  better  training  than  that  now  given,  because 
it  would  be  more  continuous  and  more  strenuous.  The  present 
standard  of  labor  for  many  lazy  and  unambitious  young  men 
who  spend  four  years  in  Harvard  College  is  deplorably  low, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  standard  which  the  College  itself  sets 
for  mere  pass  work  is  so  low  that  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  call 
for  labor  in  any  proper  sense.  The  words  of  Dean  Hurlbut  on 
this  subject  (p.  109)  are  not  exaggerated,  — "nowhere  except  in  a 
college  would  the  work  which  produces  'the  requisite  number  of 
CV  ...  be  tolerated  from  youths  of  equal  age  and  endowment." 
It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  the  same  is  true  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  in  England,  and  of  American  colleges  in  general. 
The  adoption  of  three  years  as  the  standard  residence,  without 
any  lowering  of  the  present  requirements  for  the  first  degree  in 
course  examinations,  could  not  but  raise  the  standard  of  labor 
during  college  residence. 

In  February,  1908,  the  standing  rules  of  the  President  and 
Fellows  and  the  Board  of  Overseers  concerning  the  Committee  on 
the  Regulation  of  Athletic  Sports  were  amended  by  substituting  the 
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words,  "  Three  members  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
appointed  by  the  Corporation  with  the  consent  of  the  Overseers," 
for  the  words,  "The  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
the  Dean  of  Harvard  College,  and  the  Dean  of  the  Lawrence 
Scientific  School."  This  was  a  return  to  the  method  of  con- 
stituting this  part  of  the  Committee  which  existed  prior  to 
March,  1907. 

The  Faculty  expressed  itself  strongly  in  favor  of  a  considerable 
reduction  in  the  schedules  of  intercollegiate  contests  in  the  year 
1908-09,  now  current,  after  receiving  a  communication  on  this 
subject  from  the  Association  of  Colleges  in  New  England.  Thus 
far  in  the  current  academic  year  (January  1,  1909)  no  significant 
reductions  in  the  number  of  intercollegiate  contests  have  been 
made  by  the  Committee  on  the  Regulation  of  Athletic  Sports,  the 
body  which  approves  the  schedules  prepared  by  the  managers  or 
captains  in  the  several  athletic  sports.  The  Corporation,  the 
Board  of  Overseers,  and  the  Faculty  have  all  expressed  them- 
selves forcibly  on  this  question;  but  thus  far  without  appreciable 
result.  Small  reductions  have,  however,  been  made  lately  in 
the  schedules  for  the  winter  sports,  and  some  reduction  in  the 
base-ball  schedule  for  next  spring  is  anticipated,  but  not  yet 
announced. 

Some  appreciable  improvement  was  made  during  1907-08  in 
Harvard  athletics.  The  appointment  of  a  Graduate  Treasurer 
of  the  Harvard  Athletic  Association  was  a  relief  to  the  Com- 
mittee, and  particularly  to  its  Chairman,  and  provided  a  more 
continuous  and  comprehensive  supervision  of  all  the  sports, 
Mr.  Garcelon's  general  view,  that  the  object  of  college  athletics 
is  to  promote  the  physical  welfare  of  all  the  students  as  welt 
as  the  intense  development  of  a  few,  exerted  a  wholesome 
influence.  In  the  preparation  of  players  for  the  most  stren- 
uous competitive  games  greater  discretion  was  displayed  than 
ever  before,  inasmuch  as  excessive  exertions  were  better  guarded 
against,  a  larger  number  of  good  players  were  developed  in 
the  principal  sports,  the  resources  of  the  best  players  were 
better  husbanded  in  the  sports  in  which  overwork,  exhaustion, 
and  injuries  are  most  likely  to  occur,  and  individual  talent  was 
better  utilized.  The  spoiling  of  good  personal  material  before  the 
principal  events  was  not  so  much  in  evidence,  and  the  notion  that 
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athletic  sports  ought  always  to  yield  pleasure  and  healthful  vigor 
instead  of  grinding,  unenjoyable  work  and  injurious  exhaustion, 
seemed  to  find  more  acceptance  with  the  undergraduates  actively 
engaged  in  the  various  competitions.  It  was  understood  by  the 
undergraduate  body  that  the  best  crews  on  the  river  enjoyed  their 
work  throughout  the  season,  and  that  their  effective  training  was 
not  allowed  to  be  either  irksome  or  in  any  way  harmful.  Although 
the  training  of  the  crews  was  more  prolonged  than  usual,  they 
came  to  the  principal  races  in  prime  normal  condition. 

In  base-ball  and  foot-ball  the  amount  of  time  devoted  daily  to 
these  games  by  the  principal  players  is  altogether  too  great,  and 
in  foot-ball  the  training  is  so  fatiguing,  that  the  good  players  have 
little  vitality  left  for  intellectual  labor  during  the  season.  Towards 
diminishing  these  exaggerations  little  progress,  if  any,  was  made 
during  the  year  1907-08.  Although  the  game  of  foot-ball  has 
been  made  more  open  and  interesting  by  the  new  rules,  and  some 
of  the  former  foul  play  has  been  prevented  by  the  neutral  strip 
and  other  devices,  the  game  still  remains  unfit  for  college  uses, 
affords  a  demoralizing  spectacle  for  the  immense  crowds  which 
gather  to  witness  the  chief  games,  and  still  provides  on  a  great 
scale  the  opportunity  for  that  variety  of  gambling  called  betting. 
The  betting  evil  is  greatly  increased  by  the  practice  of  exhibiting 
the  game  in  public  halls  in  many  American  cities  far  remote  from 
the  scene  of  action.  The  popular  excitement  over  foot-ball  games 
is  spread  and  maintained  for  commercial  purposes  by  newspapers, 
transportation  companies,  and  hotels,  which  reap  a  considerable 
profit  from  these  assemblages,  since  the  public  is  prepared  to  spend 
large  sums  of  money  in  order  to  witness  these  exciting  contests. 
The  betting  evil  might  be  reduced  by  preventing  the  transmission 
of  the  events  and  course  of  the  game  to  other  places  by  telegraph 
or  telephone,  and  this  measure  is  quite  within  the  power  of  the 
owners  of  the  fields  where  the  games  are  played.  As  a  rule,  the 
undergraduate  players  in  intercollegiate  games  have  no  interest 
in,  or  desire  for,  the  flare  and  glare;  and  it  may,  therefore,  be 
hoped  that  these  offensive  features  of  American  intercollegiate 
sports  will  in  a  few  years  have  disappeared. 

The  English  schools  and  universities  have  never  been  afflicted 
with  these  vulgar  evils  in  connection  with  their  athletic  games; 
and  their  wholesome  habit  of  universal  out-of-door  exercise  is 
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maintained  quietly  and  firmly  without  any  such  adventitious  excite- 
ments. It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  barbarous  stage  of 
public  opinion  and  college  opinion  concerning  athletics,  which  in 
this  country  has  been  partly  the  result  of  inexperience  in  competi- 
tive sports,  and  partly  of  the  general  predisposition  to  exaggera- 
tion in  pleasures  which  characterizes  Americans,  will  pass  away 
before  many  years.  Meantime  the  educated  public  may  re- 
joice in  the  greater  attention  generally  paid  to  school  hygiene, 
preventive  medicine,  daily  out-of-door  exercise,  and  moderation 
in  eating  and  drinking,  with  the  great  resulting  improvement  in 
the  health  and  vigor  of  young  men  and  women  at  the  student  age. 

The  report  on  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  for 
the  academic  year  1907-08  (p.  122)  has  been  prepared  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  School,  Mr.  George  W.  Robinson,  because  of 
the  lamented  death  of  the  Dean  of  the  School,  Professor  John  H. 
Wright,  in  November  last.  The  growth  of  the  Graduate  School 
during  the  last  twenty  years  has  been  highly  satisfactory,  because 
solid  and  tolerably  steady.  The  whole  number  of  students  in 
the  year  1907-08  was  more  than  four  times  as  large  as  the  corre- 
sponding number  of  twenty  years  ago,  and  there  have  only  been 
three  slight  checks  in  this  progress.  During  this  satisfactory 
development  three  restrictive  measures  have  been  adopted  which 
have  eliminated  successively  three  undesirable  features  of  the 
organization,  —  undergraduate  degrees  are  no  longer  given  in 
the  School,  the  Master's  degree  is  no  longer  granted  for  work 
done  while  the  candidates  were  enrolled  as  undergraduates,  and 
the  Master's  degree  can  no  longer  be  obtained  by  professional 
students  who  work  wholly  under  other  Faculties. 

The  departments  which  attract  the  largest  number  of  students 
are,  and  have  been,  ancient  languages,  modern  languages,  history 
and  political  science,  and  philosophy  (Table  III,  p.  127,  and  Table 
IX,  p.  131).  It  is  a  curious  fact,  which  may  be  deduced  from 
Tables  VIII,  IX,  X,  and  XII,  that  all  the  scientific  subjects 
taken  together,  including  mathematics,  have  not  enlisted  so  many 
students  as  the  modem  languages,  or  the  division  of  history  and 
political  science.  Even  in  the  highest  ranges  of  its  instruction  — 
and  still  more  at  the  elementary  stages  —  Harvard  instruction  in 
the  Arts  and  Sciences  is  chiefly  devoted  to  the  languages,  history, 
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political  science,  and  philosophy.  The  conception  that  a  modem- 
endowed  university  must  be  chiefly  devoted  to  the  physical  and 
natural  sciences  and  their  applications  is  as  yet  without  foun- 
dation. 

Mr.  Robinson  points  out  clearly  and  in  detail  the  sources 
whence  are  derived  students  for  the  Graduate  School;  and  he 
makes  several  classifications  of  the  students  who  have  been,  and 
are,  members  of  the  School.  As  a  rule,  the  first-year  students 
outnumber  all  the  other  students  in  the  School  added  together. 
Again,  for  the  last  four  years  more  than  half  the  students  held  no 
Harvard  degree,  whereas  in  the  years  from  1895  to  1904  a  decided 
majority  of  the  students  held  a  Harvard  degree.  In  Table  XIII 
will  be  found  an  interesting  statement  of  the  birthplaces  of  grad- 
uate students,  showing  that  the  percentage  of  students  born  in 
New  England  has  declined  from  forty-four  to  thirty-one  during' 
the  last  thirteen  years.  From  three-fifths  to  three-quarters  of 
the  degrees  conferred  in  this  School  are  Masters'  degrees,  for 
which  only  one  year  of  residence  is  required  by  statute. 

The  progress  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  is 
all  the  more  satisfactory  because  it  charges  a  considerable  tuition- 
fee  ($150)  and  collects  a  tuition-fee  from  every  student.  All 
holders  of  scholarships  and  fellowships  pay  the  tuition-fee;  so 
that  the  income  of  the  School  from  fees  is  a  substantial  one  — 
nearly  $50,000  in  the  year  1907-08  (p.  143).  The  progress  of 
the  School  is  due  not  to  its  cheapness  for  the  individual  student, 
or  to  any  large  competitive  distribution  of  scholarships,  fellow- 
ships, and  other  aids,  but  to  the  learning  and  efficiency  of  its 
teachers,  to  its  large  facilities  as  regards  libraries,  laboratories, 
and  collections,  and  to  the  general  prestige  of  the  University. 

The  Secretary  gives  {pp.  146-148)  a  forcible  description  of  the 
increased  resources  needed  for  the  adequate  development  of  this 
department  of  the  University.  Intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
students  of  the  School  for  eleven  years  past  has  given  him  clear 
views  concerning  the  most  urgent  needs  of  the  School  and  the 
best  directions  for  the  expenditure  of  money  on  its  behalf. 

An  interesting  consequence  of  the  development  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  is  exhibited  in  the  following  list  of 
universities,  colleges,  and  technical  schools,  the   presidents  of 
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UNIVERSITIES,  COLLEGES,  AND  TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS 
Tra  Pbbhidbkti  or  WHICH  hold  diokhs,  from  Hjrvibd  Umtvfbsitt, 


University  of  Arizona, 

Colorado  School  of  Mines, 

American  University, 

John  B.  Stetson  University, 

University  of  Florid*, 

McKendree  College, 

Lincoln  College, 

Goshen  College, 

Butler  College, 

Bowdoin  College, 

Clark  University, 

Hamline  University, 
•Washington  University, 

University  of  Montana, 
fBrooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  ai 
Science*, 

Polytechnic  Institute, 

Eton  CoUege, 

Adelbert  College,   Western 
Reserve  University, 

Oberlin  College, 

Albany  College, 

University  of  Oregon, 

Geneva,  College, 

Haverford  CoUege, 

University  of  Texas, 

Utah  Agricnltnrml  College, 
Washington  State  Agric.  College, 


Tncaon,  Arizona,  A.M.  1895,  Ph.D.  1898. 

Golden,  Colorado,  A.B.  1886. 

Washington,  D.C.  A.B.  188T. 

De  Land,  Florida,  A.B.  1889. 

Gainesville,  Florida,  A.M.  1896. 

Lebanon,  Illinois,  LL.B.  1861. 

Lincoln,  Illinois,  A.M.  1901. 

Goshen,  Indiana,  A.M.  1908. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.  A.M.  189T,  Ph.D.  1899. 

Brunswick,  Maine,  A.B.  18T9. 

Worcester,  Mass.  Ph.D.  1878. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.  M.D.  1881. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  A.M.  1892. 

Missoula,  Montana,  A.M.  1894,  Ph.D.  1897. 

Brooklyn,  N.T.     A.B.  1875,  A.M.  Hon.  1897. 

Brooklyn,  N.Y.  A.B.  1890. 

Elon  College,  N.C.  A.M.  1898. 


Cleveland,  O. 
Oberlin,  0. 
Albany,  Oregon, 
Eugene,  Oregon, 
Beaver  Falli 
Haverford,  Pa. 
Austin,  Texas, 

Logan,  Utah, 
Pullman,  Wash. 


Pa. 


A.B.  1876. 

A.M.  1883. 

S.T.B.  1896. 

A.B.  1886. 

A.B.  1909. 

8.B.  1878. 

A.B.  1890,   A.M.   1891, 

Ph.D.  1893. 
S.B.  1894. 
A.M.  1893. 


Honolulu,  Hawaii,      A.B.  1899. 


Oahu  College, 
'Liceo  College  de  Manila,  School 

of  Engineering  &  Architecture,  Manila,  P.I. 
fUniversity  of  New  Brunswick,      Fredericton,  N.  B. 

•  Director.  f  Chun] 


Dbohi 


A.B.  . 


12 


A.M 12 

Ph.D 5 

S.T.B 1 

LL.B 1 

M.D J 

36 


A.B.,  A.M 

A.M.,  Ph.D.     .   .    . 
A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  . 
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which  hold  degrees  from  Harvard  University.  From  this  list 
Harvard  University  and  Radcliffe  College  are  omitted.  The 
twenty-nine  presidents  of  the  institutions  on  this  list  hold  thirty- 
five  Harvard  degrees  ;  seventeen  of  these  persons  graduated 
since  1890,  of  whom  four  have  graduated  since  1900;  six  others 
graduated  in  the  80's,  five  in  the  70's,  and  one  in  the  60's;  all 
but  one,  therefore,  have  graduated  since  the  Graduate  School 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  was  established,  and  seventeen  out  of  the 
twenty-nine  are  presumably  men  under  forty  years  of  age.  Of 
the  institutions  named  in  the  list,  eight  are  state  institutions  sup- 
ported by  taxation;  but  the  rest  are  endowed  institutions,  among 
which  nine  or  ten  might  fairly  be  called  denominational,  though 
not  to  an  intense  or  highly  exclusive  degree. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  it  was  almost  unheard 
of  that  a  graduate  of  Harvard  University  should  be  elected  to 
preside  over  any  other  institution  of  higher  education.  That 
such  invitations  should  now  have  become  common,  marks  a  great 
change,  first,  in  the  function  of  Harvard  University,  and,  secondly, 
in  the  relation  of  Harvard  University  to  other  American  institu- 
tions of  higher  education.  There  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix, 
p.  345,  another  list  of  the  same  institutions,  which  gives  the  names 
of  the  presidents,  and  the  degrees  which  the  presidents  hold. 

On  the  28th  of  October,  1907,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  President  and  Fellows  voted, 
"That  the  four-year  programmes  in  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School 
be  withdrawn  except  for  students  now  enrolled  in  the  University." 
Students  who  entered  the  School  in  June,  1907,  and  all  those  who 
entered  the  School  earlier,  will  be  entitled  to  follow  these  four- 
year  programmes;  but  after  the  graduation  of  the  students  who 
selected  these  programmes  in  the  year  1907-08  —  about  twenty- 
two  in  number  —  these  programmes  will  cease  to  be  maintained. 
The  vote  of  the  Corporation  was  transmitted  to  the  Board  of 
Overseers  for  their  information,  since  it  marked  another  stage  in 
the  execution  of  the  votes  adopted  in  March,  1906,  by  both  the 
Corporation  and  the  Board  of  Overseers  for  reorganizing  the 
University's  work  in  applied  science.  The  earlier  steps  in  this 
reorganization  were  described  in  the  President's  R*port  for  1906- 
07,  pp.  29  and  30. 
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At  the  same  time  the  Corporation  transferred  to  Harvard  Col- 
lege four  normal  school  scholarships  which  had  previously  been 
used  in  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  to  be  there  assigned  to 
graduates  of  normal  schools  who  are  candidates  for  the  degree 
of  either  A.B.  or  S.B.  The  Board  also  assigned  to  the  Graduate 
School  of  Applied  Science  fellowships  and  scholarships  in  Archi- 
tecture, Landscape  Architecture,  Zoology,  and  Geology,  which 
together  had  a  total  income  of  $4,550,  and  also  voted  that 
until  the  further  order  of  this  Board,  five  endowed  scholarships 
with  an  annual  total  income  of  $1,250,  and  eight  University 
scholarships,  of  $150  each,  shall  be  open  until  the  further  order 
of  the  Board  to  students  in  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  and 
also  to  students  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Applied  Science.  These 
steps  were  taken  in  execution  of  the  previous  votes  of  the  Cor- 
poration and  Board  of  Overseers  to  transfer  to  Harvard  College 
candidates  for  the  degree  of  S.B.,  and  to  establish  a  Graduate 
School  of  Applied  Science. 

On  the  13th  of  January,  1908,  the  Corporation  received  from 
the  Trustees  of  Andover  Theological  Seminary  a  plan  providing 
for  the  removal  of  the  Seminary  to  Cambridge,  and  its  affiliation 
with  Harvard  University.  This  plan  having  been  referred  to  the 
Faculty  of  Divinity  for  their  consideration,  there  followed  from 
the  discussions  in  that  Faculty,  both  formal  and  informal,  certain 
emendations  of  the  proposed  plan  which  were  in  turn  discussed 
with  representatives  of  the  Seminary  Trustees.  This  study  of 
the  original  plan  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  some  acceptable 
amendments  which  did  not,  however,  affect  materially  the  sub- 
stance of  the  proposal. 

On  the  24th  of  February,  1908,  the  President  presented  to  the 
Corporation  a  "communication  from  the  Trustees  of  Andover 
Theological  Seminary  proposing  the  removal  of  the  Seminary  to 
Cambridge,  and  its  affiliation  with  Harvard  University  in  accord- 
ance with  the  following  plan  upon  which  the  action  of  the  Govern- 
ing Boards  of  the  University  was  invited."  (App.,  p.  347.) 
Whereupon  it  was  "Voted,  that  the  foregoing  plan  for  the  removal 
of  Andover  Theological  Seminary  to  Cambridge,  and  its  affiliation 
with  Harvard  University,  be  adopted  on  the  part  of  the  Univer- 
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sity."  This  vote  was  communicated  to  the  Board  of  Overseers, 
and  was  consented  to  by  that  Board  in  due  course.  The  Corpora- 
tion fully  believe  that  the  result  of  this  action  will  be  "to  combine 
the  resources  of  instruction  in  both  institutions  in  an  economical, 
harmonious,  and  comprehensive  scheme  of  theological  education." 
The  removal  of  the  Seminary  to  Cambridge  has  been  begun;  but 
wilt  not  be  fully  accomplished  until  the  Trustees  of  the  Seminary 
have  had  time  to  erect  near  the  Divinity  School  a  building  for  the 
use  of  the  Seminary.  They  propose  to  buy  for  this  purpose  the 
large  lot  of  land  which  adjoins  the  site  of  the  Divinity  School 
Library. 

The  Dean  of  the  Law  School  points  out  that  the  entering  class 
is  smaller  by  forty  than  the  entering  class  of  last  year,  and  that 
the  entering  class  contains  forty-three  fewer  Harvard  graduates 
than  the  entering  class  did  last  year.  The  maximum  number  of 
students  in  the  Harvard  Law  School  was  reached  in  1904-05, 
while  the  maximum  number  of  Harvard  graduates  in  the  Law 
School  was  attained  in  1905-06.  In  comparison  with  these  two 
maxima  the  total  number  of  students  in  the  Law  School  has  fallen 
off  seventy -seven,  and  the  number  of  Harvard  graduates  thirty- 
nine.  These  results  are  probably  due  to  the  increasing  attractive- 
ness of  business  and  applied  science  careers,  although  the  adverse 
difference  between  the  current  year  and  the  year  1907-08  may  be 
due  in  part  to  the  establishment  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Busi- 
ness Administration,  and  to  the  depression  of  business. 

The  Law  School  has  been  remarkably  successful  in  utilizing 
marks  or  grades  as  a  legitimate  stimulus  to  exertion,  and  as  means 
of  assigning  scholarships  and  awarding  honors,  without  introduc- 
ing among  the  students  any  exaggerated  competitive  motive,  or 
burdening  the  teacher  with  unnecessary  examination  work,  or 
with  disputes  with  individual  students  over  marks  or  grades. 
The  examination  and  marking  method  used  in  the  Law  School 
is,  therefore,  worthy  of  attention  in  all  the  other  Departments  of 
the  University. 

Each  examination  paper  contains  ten  questions,  and  each 
question  is  marked  on  a  scale  of  ten.  The  examiner  reports  the 
students'   marks   in    figures   to   the   Secretary;  and  the  Faculty 
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attaches  importance  to  the  practice  of  marking  in  figures  rather 
than  in  letters,  believing  that  the  report  in  figures  induces  greater 
care  in  marking,  and  gives  greater  accuracy  than  a  report  in 
letters.  The  Secretary  finds  the  average  mark  of  each  member 
of  a  class  in  figures,  and  then  sends  to  each  student,  on  a  carefully 
prepared  blank  (p.  349),  his  average  mark  on  all  the  work  of 
the  year,  and  information  that  he  has  passed  or  failed  in  each 
subject.  The  exact  average  in  figures  is  not  communicated  to 
the  student,  but  only  an  approximate  indication  of  his  average 
expressed  in  four  letters,  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  the  meaning  of  which 
is  explained  on  the  printed  blank.  The  interval  between  A  and 
B  was  made  small,  so  that  a  B  man  might  be  encouraged  to  try 
for  an  A  the  following  year.  The  lower  limit  of  D  is  the  lowest 
passing  mark,  55  per  cent,  so  that  a  D  man  will  know  that  he 
is  near  the  danger  line.  No  professor  is  permitted  to  give  any 
information  about  his  mark  to  any  student;  and  no  information 
is  given  as  to  the  marks  in  particular  subjects  beyond  the  state- 
ment "passed"  or  "failed,"  lest  a  professor's  reputation  as  a 
high  or  low  marker  might  become  a  factor  in  the  student's  choice 
of  electives. 

Experience  has  proved  the  wisdom  of  prohibiting  all  discussion 
of  marks  between  professor  and  student,  except  in  the  case  of  a 
student  who  is  conditioned.  In  the  thirty-seven  years  since 
examinations  were  introduced,  although  many  books  of  condi- 
tioned men  have  been  re-read  on  request,  no  mark  has  ever  been 
changed.  From  the  Secretary's  records  scholarships  are  awarded 
with  ease  and  accuracy,  and  the  honor  degree  is  conferred  with- 
out debate  or  contest. 

The  Law  School  has  also  dealt  successfully  with  the  class  of 
Special  Students,  having  formed  from  this  group  of  irregular 
students  a  category  to  which  men  of  high  merit  and  great  earnest- 
ness in  work  are  satisfied  to  belong.  The  rules  for  admission  of 
Special  Students  to  the  Law  School  in  their  present  form  went 
into  effect  in  the  year  1901-02.  Under  these  rules  Special  Students 
are  of  three  sorts: — (1)  Students  entering  as  specials,  whose 
attainments  at  the  time  of  entrance  were  such  that  they  might 
have  entered  as  regular  students  of  the  first  year.  (2)  Students 
registering  as  specials  from  necessity,  but  holding  a  degree  from 
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a  law  school  or  a  college  not  on  the  approved  list.     (3)  ! 
holding   no   degree   who   were   admitted   upon   examinations  in 
French,  Latin,  and  Blackstone's  Commentaries. 

In  the  following  Table  the  letters  A,  B,  and  C  are  used  to 
designate  these  three  sorts  of  Special  Students.  The  Table 
shows  the  number  of  each  sort  of  student  for  eight  years,  and 
the  number  who  ultimately  obtained  the  degree  of  LL.B.    To 
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obtain  a  degree,  Special  Students  must  obtain  an  average  mark 
for  the  entire  course  within  five  per  cent  of  that  demanded  for 
the  honor  degree. 

The  rule  regarding  entrance  of  Special  Students  passed  in  1893, 
and  taking  effect  after  Commencement  Day,  1896,  was  in  general 
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similar  to  the  present  rule;  but  since  1901  applicants  for  admis- 
sion as  Special  Students  must  satisfy  the  Law  Faculty,  before 
being  permitted  to  take  the  examinations,  that  they  are  likely  to 
be  able  to  cany  on  successfully  the  work  of  the  School.  Under 
the  present  rule  probably  fifty  per  cent  of  those  applying  for 
permission  to  take  the  examinations  are  not  allowed  to  do  so. 
The  second  Table  gives  the  figures  for  Special  Students  who 
entered  in  1896  and  1900  inclusive.  A,  B,  and  C  designate  the 
same  sorts  of  men  as  in  the  preceding  Table. 

The  Faculty  of  Medicine,  after  full  discussion,  took  action  in 
regard  to  the  Dental  School,  which  is  completely  set  forth  in  the 
following  communication  to  the  President  and  Fellows:  — 

•'At  a  meeting  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  December  21,  1907,  the 
following  motions  were  adopted  by  a  yea  and  nay  vote  of  26  to  4,  three 
members  of  the  Faculty  not  voting :  — 

"  1.  That  the  Faculty  recommend  to  the  Corporation  that  the  amount 
due  from  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  on  the  removal  of  the  Dental 
School  from  the  building  in  North  Grove  Street,  and  an  additional  sum  of 
forty  thousand  dollars  (940,000)  from  the  allotment  of  the  Billings  Fund 
to  the  Medical  School  Undertaking,  be  loaned  to  the  Dental  School  for 
the  erection  of  a  suitable  building. 

"  2.  That  until  required  by  the  Medical  School  for  its  own  purposes, 
such  unoccupied  space  in  the  Medical  School  Buildings  as  shall  meet  the 
needs  of  the  Dental  School  be  set  apart  for  instruction  in  Dental  Medicine." 

The  President  and  Fellows  gladly  accepted  the  suggestions  of 
the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  reserving  the  question  to  what  fund  the 
loan  of  $40,000  shall  be  hereafter  charged.  The  Dental  School 
will  probably  be  able  to  move  from  North  Grove  Street  to  its 
new  building  not  far  from  the  beginning  of  the  next  academic 
year,  the  construction  of  that  building  having  been  begun  last 
summer.  This  action  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  means  that  the 
Faculty  proposes  to  actively  support  the  Dental  School  in  its 
endeavor  to  improve  the  education  of  dentists,  and  to  raise  the 
standard  of  the  Dental  degree  in  Harvard  University,  and,  in 
general,  to  recognize  the  fact  that  the  dental  profession  is  rising 
in  serviceableness  and  in  the  estimation  of  the  community,  and  is 
taking  active  part  in  advancing  school  hygiene  and  preventive 
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The  free  public  lectures  on  medical  subjects  which  were  first 
given  in  1907  were  continued  in  1908  at  the  Medical  School  build- 
ings in  Boston  on  Saturday  evenings  at  eight,  and  on  Sunday 
afternoons  at  four,  beginning  January  4,  and  ending  April  26. 
Many  of  the  lectures  were  thronged,  and  it  was  sometimes  neces- 
sary to  exclude  hundreds  of  persons  who  desired  admission.  It 
cannot  be  doubted  that  this  series  of  lectures  on  interesting 
medical  subjects  is  welcomed  by  eager  auditors,  and  is  diffusing 
through  the  community  much  useful  knowledge  on  medical  and 
surgical  subjects.  The  lecturers  alt  give  their  services  with  much 
satisfaction,  because  of  the  obvious  public  serviceableness  of  the 
entire  course. 

The  year  was  a  memorable  one  for  the  Dental  School.  When 
the  Faculty  of  Medicine  advised  the  President  and  Fellows  to 
advance  the  sum  of  $80,000  from  Medical  School  resources  for 
the  use  of  the  Dental  School  in  erecting  and  equipping  a  new 
building,  the  Committee  of  the  Dental  School  found  it  possible 
with  this  encouragement  to  raise  a  large  additional  sum  towards 
the  cost  of  the  building;  and  in  August  last  the  President  and 
Fellows  awarded  the  contract  for  a  building  having  a  frontage  of 
77  feet  on  Longwood  Avenue,  and  extending  back  on  Wigglesworth 
Street  172  feet.  This  building  is  to  be  equipped  for  hospital  pur- 
poses only,  and  will  provide  for  a  maximum  number  of  250  stu- 
dents. It  wilt  be  connected  by  a  subway  with  the  buildings  of 
the  Medical  School,  where  all  the  instruction  of  the  Dental  School 
will  be  given.  At  the  Dental  Alumni  dinner  last  June,  the 
members  present  pledged  to  the  Dental  School  on  or  before  the 
first  of  July,  1909,  the  sum  of  $30,000.  The  graduates  of  this 
School  have  always  given  it  cordial  support,  and  this  support  has 
now  taken  the  form  of  money  contributions,  large  in  proportion 
to  the  incomes  of  the  givers. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  Administrative  Board  of  the 
Dental  School  the  Corporation  substituted  the  term  "prosthetic" 
dentistry  for  "mechanical"  dentistry  in  the  titles  of  teachers  in 
the  Dental  School.  The  word  "prosthetic"  in  connection  with 
either  surgery  or  dentistry  indicates  the  addition  of  an  artificial 
part  to  the  body,  as  a  leg  or  arm  in  surgery,  or  in  dentistry  a 
palate  or  a  bridge  of  teeth  between  two  crowns.    The  appearance 
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in  large  cities  of  dental  laboratories,  in  which  skilled  mechanics 
make  on  prescriptions  or  moulds  sent  in  by  dentists  the  various 
mechanical  devices  for  replacing  natural  teeth,  led  the  teachers 
of  dentistry  to  propose  this  change  in  Dental  School  titles.  In 
cities  the  actual  making  of  the  teeth,  plates,  crowns,  and  bridges, 
of  which  artificial  dentistry  makes  use,  is  apparently  to  cease  to 
be  a  part  of  the  actual  work  which  the  dentist  does  with  his  own 
hands.  The  dentist  is  going  to  rely  on  a  skilled  mechanic  for  this 
work,  just  as  the  orthopedic  surgeon  relies  on  skilled  mechanics 
to  make  the  apparatus  required  for  the  treatment  of  his  patients. 

The  year  1907-08  was  the  last  year  in  which  undergraduate 
students  were  received  at  the  Bussey  Institution.  Those  students 
who  desired  to  continue  the  course  for  which  they  had  entered  the 
Institution  were  transferred  to  Harvard  College,  where  they  were 
admitted  as  special  students,  each  with  a  rating  of  his  own.  With 
the  exception  of  Mr.  Benjamin  M.  Watson,  there  were  no  instructors 
at  the  Bussey  who  held  an  appointment  for  a  term  longer  than 
one  year;  so  that  six  instructors,  all  of  whom  had  rendered  faith- 
ful service  for  several  years  on  annual  appointments,  ceased  to  be 
connected  with  the  University  on  the  first  of  September,  1908. 
The  President  and  Fellows  regretted  very  much  that  the  transfer 
to  Cambridge  of  the  undergraduate  work  heretofore  done  at  the 
Bussey  Institution  inevitably  left  these  gentlemen  without  employ- 
ment at  the  University;  for  the  Bussey  students  who  pursued  their 
studies  joined  classes  at  Cambridge  which  had  been  long  in  opera- 
tion. Mr.  Watson  is  giving  this  year  at  Cambridge  some  of  the 
same  instruction  which  he  formerly  gave  at  the  Bussey  Institu- 
tion; because  instruction  in  horticulture  had  not  previously  been 
given  in  Harvard  College. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  resources  of  the  Bussey  Institution  — 
land,  buildings,  and  endowment  —  shall  hereafter  be  devoted  to 
advanced  instruction  and  research  in  four  subjects  of  applied 
science  which  are  of  fundamental  importance  in  agriculture, 
horticulture,  and  arboriculture,  namely,  economic  entomology, 
plant  breeding,  animal  breeding,  and  comparative  pathology. 
Dr.  Theobald  Smith,  Professor  of  Comparative  Pathology  at  the 
Medical  School,  has  for  some  years  made  use  of  Bussey  resources 
in  prosecuting  his  researches  on  animals'  diseases,  and  on  the 
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relation  of  diseases  in  animals  to  diseases  in  men;  and  it  is  hoped 
that  he  will  now  make  further  use  of  Bussey  resources.  Dr. 
Smith  also  supervises  the  work  done  for  the  State  Board  of  Health 
at  the  Bussey  Institution  in  the  preparation  of  the  diphtheria 
antitoxin  and  the  vaccine  which  are  distributed  gratuitously  by 
the  Commonwealth. 

On  the  23d  of  March,  1908,  William  Morton  Wheeler,  Ph.D., 
was  elected  Professor  of  Economic  Entomology  to  serve  from 
September  1,  1908.  During  the  summer,  laboratories  were  fitted 
up  for  him  in  the  Bussey  building  on  the  Plain  Field;  and  he  entered 
on  his  duties  at  the  opening  of  the  current  year.  A  part  of  the 
instruction  he  offers  is  given  in  Cambridge.  His  researches  will 
be  conducted  at  the  Bussey  Institution.  The  arrangements  for 
carrying  on  advanced  instruction  in  plant  breeding  and  animal 
breeding  have  not  yet  been  perfected ;  because  they  require  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money  per  year  in  addition  to  the  moderate 
income  from  the  Bussey  endowment. 

Before  entering  on  this  reorganization  of  the  Bussey  Institution 
as  a  department  of  the  new  Graduate  School  of  Applied  Science, 
the  Corporation  took  legal  advice  with  regard  to  the  conformity 
of  the  proposed  plan  of  instruction  to  the  directions  given  in 
Mr.  Bussey's  will,  and  received  the  following  advice  from  Pro- 
fessor John  C.  Gray:  — 

"Considering  the  condition  in  which  Woodland  Hill  was  left  by  the 
testator,  and  the  language  of  his  will  directing  •  instruction  in  practical 
agriculture,  in  useful  and  ornamental  gardening,  in  botany,  and  in  such 
other  branches  of  natural  science  as  may  tend  to  promote  a  knowledge  of 
practical  agriculture  and  the  various  arts  subservient  thereto  and  con- 
nected therewith,1 1  have  no  doubt  that  the  proposed  plan  compiles  both 
with  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  testator's  gift.  The  instruction  pro- 
posed is  eminently  '  practical,'  and  to  insist  upon  using  ■  agriculture  *  in 
a  sense  so  narrow  as  to  exclude  the  objects  for  which  the  instruction  is 
planned  seems  to  me  quite  inadmissible." 

One  of  the  most  interesting  undertakings  of  the  year  1907-08 
was  the  establishment  of  a  Graduate  School  of  Business  Adminis- 
tration, to  which  the  ordinary  requirement  for  admission  shall  be 
the  possession  of  a  Bachelor's  degree,  and  for  graduation,  a  course 
of  study  covering  two  years.  The  vote  establishing  this  School 
was  adopted  by  the  Corporation  on  March  30,  1908.  Edwin  F. 
Gay,  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics  since  1903,  and  Professor 
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since  1906,  was  chosen  Dean  of  the  new  School,  and  gave  much 
time  from  April  onward  to  planning  the  instruction  to  be  given 
in  the  new  School,  and  to  procuring  its  teachers.  An  adequate 
income  for  the  School  for  the  term  of  five  years  had  previ- 
ously been  secured,  $12,500  a  year  being  given  by  the  General 
Education  Board  of  New  York  City,  and  a  like  sum  being  con- 
tributed by  friends  of  the  University  who  took  a  strong  interest 
in  the  new  project.  The  tuition-fee  in  the  School  was  fixed  at 
$150,  without  charge  for  additional  courses.  Quarters  for  the 
new  classes  were  furnished  by  Harvard  College,  and  space  was 
assigned  in  Gore  Hall  for  a  special  collection  of  books  brought 
together  for  the  benefit  of  its  students.  The  degree  to  be  given 
by  the  School  is  Master  in  Business  Administration,  and  the 
diploma  is  to  be  written  in  the  English  language. 

The  instruction  will  cover  in  the  first  year  such  general  subjects 
as  principles  of  accounting,  commercial  law,  recent  economic 
history,  commercial  organization,  and  economic  geography.  In 
the  second  year  more  specialized  instruction  will  be  offered  in 
banking,  transportation,  insurance,  and  business  organization  and 
management.  In  addition  to  the  courses  which  the  student  will 
choose  because  they  prepare  specifically  for  his  own  career  in 
business,  there  will  be  certain  elective  studies,  among  which  a 
student  will  have  a  choice,  including  especially  courses  in  the 
modern  languages  for  business  purposes.  The  School  is  primar- 
ily designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who  desire  to  fit  themselves 
thoroughly  for  the  ultimate  attainment  of  posts  of  responsibility 
and  leadership  in  the  business  world;  but  it  is  hoped  that  in  some 
directions  it  may  also  serve  the  increasing  number  of  men  who 
seek  service  in  the  government  bureaus,  or  in  the  consular  service. 

The  question  whether  the  School  should  be  made  completely 
independent  with  a  Faculty  of  its  own  like  the  Divinity  School  or 
the  Law  School,  or  be  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  was  thoroughly  considered  during  the 
spring,  and  in  May  was  settled  for  the  time  being,  by  the  follow- 
ing vote  of  the  President  and  Fellows:  "That  until  the  further 
order  of  this  Board  the  Graduate  School  of  Business  Administra- 
tion be  coordinated  with  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
and  the  Graduate  School  of  Applied  Science,  as  a  department 
under  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences." 
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Owing  to  the  length  of  time  required  to  bring  together  the 
teaching  staff  of  the  School  it  was  impossible  to  issue  the 
announcement  of  the  School  before  mid-summer.  The  number 
of  students  registered  at  the  opening  of  the  academic  year  was 
53,  a  number  entirely  satisfactory  under  all  the  circumstances. 
The  general  project,  although  novel,  has  commended  itself  very 
much  to  both  the  educational  and  the  business  world;  and  it  is 
apparent  from  the  increased  choosing  for  the  current  year  of 
courses  in  economics  that  a  considerable  number  of  undergrad- 
uates are  preparing  to  become  members  later  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  Business  Administration.  A  list  of  the  courses  of 
instruction  offered  in  this  School  during  the  current  academic 
year,  with  the  names  of  the  instructors,  will  be  found  on  pages 
154,  155. 

In  the  President's  Report  for  1871-72,  p.  33,  the  following 
passage  occurs:  — 

"The  cultivation  and  preservation  of  forests  will  become,  in  no  long 
time,  a  matter  of  national  concern.  The  natural  forests  of  the  country 
are  rapidly  disappearing,  and  wood  will,  at  no  distant  day,  be  a  scarce 
and  dear  commodity,  as  it  has  long  been  in  many  countries  of  Europe." 

It  was  more  than  thirty  years  afterward  that  the  first  appoint- 
ment of  a  teacher  for  forestry  was  made  in  Harvard  University, 
that  of  Mr.  Richard  Thornton  Usher  to  be  Instructor.  This 
appointment  was  followed  the  same  year  by  the  appointment  as 
Instructor  of  Forestry  of  Mr.  John  George  Jack,  for  many  years 
an  assistant  in  the  Arnold  Arboretum.  Two  years  later  Mr. 
Fisher  was  made  Assistant  Professor,  and  later  in  the  same  year 
Mr.  Austin  Cary  (A.M.  Bowdoin)  was  also  appointed  Assistant 
Professor  of  Forestry.  The  instruction  was  given  in  Cambridge, 
chiefly  in  Nelson  Robinson  Jr.  Hall,  with  excursions  to  see  actual 
lumbering  operations,  and  to  perform  the  usual  operations  of  a 
forester  in  estimating  the  value  of  forest  lands,  or  of  particular 
stands  of  merchantable  timber.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
instruction  was  given  under  considerable  difficulties,  the  amount 
of  field  work  being  insufficient.  On  October  14,  1907,  the  new 
department  was  supplied  with  invaluable  means  of  teaching,  by  a 
gift  of  $60,000  from  Mr.  John  S.  Ames  of  North  Easton,  to  be 
used  as  follows:  "The  sum  of  $55,000  for  the  purchase  of  a  tract 
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of  wood  land  to  be  used  by  the  University  as  a  forest  reservation, 
this  tract  being  1,788  acres  of  wood  land  in  Petersham,  Mass., 
now  owned  by  Mr.  James  W.  Brooks,"  and  "the  additional  sum 
of  $5,000  to  be  used  towards  the  purchase  of  equipment,  and  for 
the  repairs  of  buildings  in  Petersham,  to  be  used  by  the  forestry 
school."  Mr.  Brooks  had  gradually  acquired  three  large  tracts 
of  forests,  all  of  which  except  a  few  acres  lay  within  the  town  of 
Petersham;  and  he  had  built  about  fifteen  miles  of  good  wood- 
road,  which  made  the  tracts  accessible  to  the  public,  and  also 
gave  access  to  almost  any  portion  of  the  tract  for  logging  purposes. 
In  order  to  preserve  this  forest,  and  to  render  it  useful  both  to  the 
town  of  Petersham  and  to  the  cause  of  forestry,  Mr.  Brooks 
offered  it  to  the  University  at  a  price  substantially  below  its  com- 
mercial value.  At  the  same  time  seven  owners  of  adjoining 
land,  of  whom  Mr.  Brooks  was  one,  gave  contiguous  holdings 
amounting  to  tw»  or  three  hundred  acres. 

Mr.  Ames's  generous  gift  has  placed  the  instruction  in  forestry 
on  a  high  level  of  efficiency.  The  forest  tracts,  with  the  buildings 
which  stand  thereon,  serve  the  students  as  laboratory,  and  means 
of  residence.  The  forest  furnishes  the  students  with  the  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  woods  in  all  stages  of  economic  value,  and  to 
perform  with  their  own  hands  the  operations  of  the  forester  and 
lumberman. 

The  Harvard  forest  will  also  be  utilized  to  demonstrate  the 
way  to  use  a  forest  for  a  durable  annual  crop,  without  deforesting 
the  tract  at  any  stage.  In  order  to  give  this  demonstration,  the 
annual  product  of  the  forest  must  be  sold;  but  the  proceeds  of 
these  sales  will  all  be  used  in  teaching,  none  of  them  being  with- 
drawn from  the  public  uses  of  the  department.  The  accounts  of 
the  forest  must,  however,  be  kept  in  a  manner  which  will  show 
the  annual  yield  of  the  tract,  so  that  the  School  may  demonstrate 
to  the  ordinary  owner  of  a  wood-lot  how  he  may  most  advan- 
tageously use  it  without  ever  stripping  the  lot. 

During  the  past  generation  the  American  public  has  been 
brought  to  a  realization  of  the  importance  of  forests,  not  only  as 
sources  of  permanent  supplies  of  lumber,  but  as  means  of  storing 
the  rain-fall,  and  preventing  or  mitigating  both  floods  and  droughts. 
The  public  is  now  prepared  to  understand  the  value  of  schools  of 
forestry,  and  of  the  forester's  profession. 
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The  attention  of  the  Overseers  is  invited  to  the  report  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Division  of  Forestry,  Professor  Fisher  (p.  244), 
a  report  which  appears  for  the  first  time  in  the  President's  annual 
report.  The  Overseers  will  perceive  that  an  important  addition 
has  been  made  to  the  resources  of  the  University,  and  to  the 
means  of  out-of-door  practice  work  on  the  part  of  the  students 
under  highly  advantageous  conditions. 

Since  the  completion  last  year  of  the  valuable  addition  to  Gore 
Hall  on  its  northeastern  side,  the  most  urgent  need  of  the  Library 
is  an  addition  to  its  stacks;  for  more  stack-room  is  necessary  before 
the  desirable  classification  of  the  books  according  to  subject  can 
be  carried  further  in  an  economical  and  permanent  manner. 
The  best  means  of  obtaining  additional  stack-room  would  be  to 
extend  the  main  building  of  the  original  Gore  Hall  about  72  feet 
to  the  south  on  the  same  axis  and  with  the  same  width.  This 
enlargement  could  be  made  without  interfering  with  the  con- 
tinuous use  of  the  building  in  any  department,  and  the  gain 
in  stack-room  would  be  nearly  one-half  of  the  present  stack 
in  that  part  of  Gore  Hall.  The  second  story  of  the  addition 
would  be  arranged  precisely  as  proposed  in  the  original  plans  of 
Professor  H.  Langfbrd  Warren  for  the  enlargement  of  the  Library 
building.  The  additional  building  would  be  constructed  just  as 
proposed  in  Professor  Warren's  complete  plan,  except  that  the 
lower  story  of  its  western  wall  would  have  to  be  finished  some- 
what better  than  would  be  necessary  if  the  ultimate  one-story 
lean-to  against  it  should  be  simultaneously  built.  A  rough  estimate 
of  the  cost  of  this  addition,  with  stack  and  furniture,  is  from 
$100,000  to  $120,000,  the  material  being  concrete  blocks,  such  as 
were  used  in  the  northeastern  addition  finished  last  year.  It  would 
be  expedient  to  remove  the  present  towers  and  pinnacles  on  the 
south  end  of  Gore  Hall,  and  to  shorten  and  otherwise  improve 
the  pinnacles  on  the  north  end  at  the  same  time.  If,  therefore, 
any  friend,  or  group  of  friends,  of  the  Library  desires  to  pro- 
vide for  its  most  urgent  present  need,  the  way  is  open  to  do  so 
on  a  sound,  permanent  plan,  with  the  least  possible  interruption 
of  the  daily  work  of  the  library,  and  at  a  moderate  cost.  The 
present  reading-rooms  and  work-rooms  seem  to  be  sufficient. 
(See  the  librarian's  report,  pp.  193-224.) 
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In  the  University  as  a  whole  the  summer  instruction  has 
assumed  great  importance.  The  summer  courses  of  instruction 
in  1908  were  attended  by  1,328  persons,  distributed  as  follows: 
in  Arts  and  Sciences,  957;  in  Theology,  06;  in  Medicine,  136; 
in  Dentistry,  14;  in  Engineering,  140;  in  Mining,  15. 

The  first  summer  courses  in  Harvard  University  were  insti- 
tuted in  1871.  Since  that  date  more  than  12,000  persons  have 
been  members  of  the  Summer  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  of 
whom  5,740  have  attended  the  School  in  the  last  eight  years. 
Sixty-six  per  cent  of  the  entire  attendance  have  been  teachers  in 
service,  and  fifty-five  per  cent  have  been  women.  It  is  of  great 
service  to  teachers  in  elementary,  secondary,  normal,  and  tech- 
nical schools,  or  in  colleges  and  universities,  and  to  school 
principals,  supervisors,  and  superintendents.  It  is  also  used  by 
competent  persons  who  intend  to  offer  the  work  ultimately  in 
partial  fulfilment  of  the  requirements  for  a  degree,  either  at 
Harvard  University  or  in  some  other  institution  of  learning.  The 
"plant"  of  the  University  is  now  actively  used  during  the  first 
seven  weeks  of  the  long  summer  vacation;  the  College  Yard 
presents  a  lively  scene  during  that  period ;  and  the  laboratories, 
libraries,  and  collections  are  actively  used.  The  summer  instruc- 
tion given  at  the  Medical  School  is  chiefly  resorted  to  by  prac- 
titioners to  refresh,  or  bring  up  to  date,  their  knowledge  of  some 
particular  subject.  The  Summer  School  of  Theology  is  a  three 
weeks'  course  of  lectures,  given  three  a  day.  The  course  is 
shorter  than  any  other  except  some  of  the  medical  courses;  but 
it  is  always  acceptable  to  a  large  group  of  enthusiastic  students. 
The  Engineering  camp  at  Squam  Lake  is  highly  serviceable  to 
the  Division  of  Engineering,  and  is  greatly  enjoyed.  The  summer 
work  of  the  Mining  students  (p.  290)  is  also  both  strenuous  and 
enjoyable. 

There  is  very  little  illness  among  the  summer  students,  and  still 
less  evidence  of  exhaustion.  The  men  who  teach  in  the  summer 
courses  are  usually  able  to  get  some  vacation  in  June,  and  more 
during  the  last  five  weeks  of  the  summer  vacation.  There  has 
never  been  any  evidence  that  this  summer  work  is  anything 
but  wholesome  for  both  teachers  and  students.  At  any  rate,  the 
summer  work  is  continually  increasing,  and  those  who  take  part 
in  it,  with  very  few  exceptions,  express  hearty  satisfaction  with  it. 
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The  report  of  the  Division  of  Mining  and  Metallurgy  (p.  290) 
is  unusually  interesting  because  it  describes  the  use  of  the  South 
Mine  of  the  Vermont  Copper  Company,  during  the  summer  of 
1908,  to  give  the  students  practical  instruction  in  mining  opera- 
tions. This  mine  offered  an  excellent  opportunity  for  carrying 
on  the  ordinary  operations  of  practical  mining,  such  as  drifting, 
raising,  stoping,  sinking,  timbering,  track-laying,  and  pumping. 
The  School  supplied  part  of  the  necessary  equipment;  but  the 
Vermont  Copper  Company  furnished  power,  mine  timber,  dyna- 
mite, various  tools,  and  other  materials,  and  allowed  the  School 
the  use  of  their  teams  and  the  services  of  their  blacksmiths.  A 
pleasant  camp  ground  was  occupied  near  a  spring  of  good  water, 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  mine.  The  young  men  slept  in  tents, 
and  used  a  large  tent  for  both  dining-room  and  draughting-room. 
The  fifteen  students  who  enlisted  for  the  course  were  divided 
into  four  squads,  each  squad  devoting  one-quarter  of  its  time  to 
each  of  the  four  general  divisions  of  the  work,  namely,  surveying, 
shaft-sinking,  drifting  including  raising,  and  track-laying  and 
timbering.  The  students  also  inspected  and  sketched  the  equip- 
ment of  the  modern  mining  plant  operated  by  the  Company  and 
of  their  smelter.  The  students  worked  enthusiastically,  and  with 
real  enjoyment. 

Within  a  few  years  Harvard  University  has  organized  much 
practical  instruction  in  useful  arts  and  applications  of  science  to 
productive  industries.  It  has  seen  the  way  to  contribute  effec- 
tively, by  a  great  variety  of  instruction,  to  the  progress  of  the 
productive  and  constructive  industries  of  the  country,  such  as 
agriculture,  forestry,  mining,  engineering,  and  architecture,  and 
to  train  young  men  well  for  the  occupations  by  which  the  people 
get  their  livelihood,  and  advance  towards  a  more  comfortable  and 
a  happier  national  life.  This  recent  experience  has  demonstrated 
that  the  University,  though  its  site  is  on  the  edge  of  the  country, 
and  in  a  region  neither  fertile  nor  rich  in  mines,  can,  nevertheless, 
procure  within  easy  reach  of  its  students  all  the  necessary  means 
of  practical  instruction  in  the  great  industrial  and  commercial 
arts.  It  is  indeed  well  equipped  for  these  purposes,  and  only 
needs  in  the  future  more  money  for  annual  expenditure  to  enable 
it  to  make  advantageous  use  of  its  local  opportunities  and  facili- 
ties.    This  development  within  recent  years  has  not  withdrawn 
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the  attention  of  the  University  from  the  reinforcement  of  its  re- 
sources for  training  young  men  for  the  learned  professions  and 
for  literature,  the  fine  arts,  and  pure  science. 

In  the  illness  report  concerning  the  different  schools  of  the 
University  made  by  the  Medical  Adviser  (p.  352),  some  curious 
differences*between  the  different  departments  are  clearly  brought 
out.  Thus  in  the  College  159  cases  of  unclassified  colds  were 
reported;  in  all  the  other  Cambridge  departments  only  eight 
One  hundred  and  twenty  members  of  the  College  suffered  from 
general  debility;  but  only  three  in  the  other  departments  combined. 
Fifty-two  students  in  the  professional  departments  reported 
themselves  ill  of  the  grippe;  389  College  students  were  afflicted 
with  the  same  disease.  One  hundred  and  thirty-nine  College  stu- 
dents were  afflicted  with  miscellaneous  diseases;  but  only  twenty- 
three  in  all  the  other  departments.  Yet  the  number  of  students 
in  the  College  was  2,279,  and  in  the  other  Cambridge  departments 
1,210.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  College  students 
were  less  vigorous  and  healthy  than  the  others. 

On  October  28,  1907,  the  President  having  reported  the  rules 
adopted  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Teaching  (p.  349)  the  Corporation  adopted  the  following  state- 
ment concerning  the  relation  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  pen- 
sions to  the  retiring  allowances  provided  in  Harvard  University 
since  March  27,  1899:  "Whenever  a  pension  granted  by  the  Car- 
negie Foundation  to  an  officer  of  Harvard  University  is  less  than 
the  pension  earned  under  the  rules  of  the  University,  the  former 
shall  be  applied  toward  the  payment  of  the  latter,  and  the  balance 
paid  out  of  the  appropriate  University  funds.  Whenever  a  pension 
assigned  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation  exceeds  the  pension  to 
which  a  Professor  is  entitled  under  the  rules  of  the  University,  the 
former  shall  supersede  the  latter,  and  shall  be  so  recorded  by 
this  Board." 

Since  the  original  adoption  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  rules 
an  important  change  has  been  made  in  the  sixth  rule,  which 
relates  to  the  pension  of  a  widow.  The  word  "may"  has  been 
replaced  by  the  word  "shall,"  so  that  the  widow  of  a  Professor 
who  has  been  receiving  a  pension  is  now  entitled  to  one-half  of 
the  allowance  which  her  husband  received. 
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It  has  long  been  the  practice  of  the  Corporation  to  pay  to  the 
estate  of  a  deceased  officer  the  full  salary  of  the  quarter  during 
which  the  death  occurred.  This  rule,  however,  has  been  found 
to  work  very  unevenly,  the  estate  of  an  officer  who  died  near  the 
end  of  the  quarter  receiving  but  a  small  posthumous  payment, 
while  the  estate  of  an  officer  who  died  near  the  beginning  of  a 
quarter  would  receive  a  considerable  payment.  To  remedy  these 
inequalities  the  President  and  Fellows  adopted  in  October,  1907, 
the  following  vote,  "That  hereafter  and  until  the  further  ordei 
of  this  Board,  the  Treasurer  be  authorized  to  pay  to  the  estate 
of  a  deceased  officer  of  instruction  or  administration,  whose 
salary  has  been  paid  quarterly,  two  months'  salary  in  addition 
to  the  amount  accrued  up  to  the  date  of  his  death."  This 
arrangement  secures  to  the  widow  or  heirs  of  a  deceased  officer 
a  substantial  extra  payment  at  a  time  when  many  extra  expenses 
have  probably  been  incurred. 

For  the  encouragement  of  a  biological  station  in  Bermuda, 
Harvard  University  and  New  York  University  together  entered 
into  an  agreement  with  the  Bermuda  Natural  History  Society  in 
May,  1903;  and  in  each  summer  since,  teachers  from  Harvard 
University  have  carried  on  in  that  delightful  island  a  small  school 
for  advanced  students,  with  the  valuable  cooperation  of  the  Ber- 
muda Natural  History  Society.  After  the  English  Government 
abandoned  Bermuda  for  the  most  part  as  a  military  and  naval 
station,  the  Bermuda  Natural  History  Society  came  into  posses- 
sion of  an  island  in  Hamilton  Harbor  on  which  stood  several 
government  buildings  which  had  formerly  been  used  for  a  maga- 
zine and  for  the  lodgings  of  the  magazine  guard.  The  possession 
of  these  buildings  enabled  the  Society  to  establish  a  public  aqua- 
rium, and  to  offer  appropriate  buildings  on  the  island  to  any  suit- 
able group  of  American  institutions  which  would  undertake  to 
carry  on  there  a  summer  school  of  natural  history.  As  a  pre- 
liminary to  the  new  organization,  Harvard  University  and  New 
York  University  dissolved,  October  14,  1907,  the  agreement  which 
had  existed  between  them  for  something  more  than  four  years. 

The  Observatory  has  two  urgent  needs.  The  first  is  $5000  a 
year  for  five  years,  to  complete  the  publication  of  astronomical 
material,  which  can  l>e  done  now  more  economically  and  rapidly 
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by  those  who  have  taken  part  in  the  work  of  observation  and 
computation  than  later  by  persons  who  have  had  no  part  in  that 
work.  The  second  need  is  a  fireproof  building  for  the  very 
valuable  library  of  the  Observatory.  This  need  has  been  repeat- 
edly presented  by  the  Director;  and  his  statement  (p.  267)  is  rein- 
forced this  year  by  that  of  the  University  Librarian  (p.  205). 

The  endowment  of  Radcliffe  College  in  land,  buildings,  and 
money  continues  to  increase;  so  that  it  may  look  forward  with 
confidence  to  a  stable  and  influential  future.  Nevertheless,  the 
College  stands  in  great  need  of  a  large  fund,  the  income  of  which 
could  be  devoted  to  the  salaries  of  teachers.  Radcliffe  could  then 
secure  from  Harvard  Professors  and  Instructors  an  independent 
portion  of  their  time  and  thought,  instead  of  obtaining,  as  now, 
only  repetitions  of  courses  primarily  given  for  Harvard  students. 
The  organization  of  Radcliffe  and  its  affiliation  with  Harvard  have 
surely  commended  themselves  to  the  educational  public,  as  the 
growth  of  the  institution  during  fifteen  years  past  abundantly 
testifies. 

An  impression  has  prevailed  widely  that  the  teaching  at  Rad- 
cliffe College,  although  all  done  by  Harvard  teachers,  is  chiefly 
done  by  the  younger  Harvard  teachers.  This  impression  is 
entirely  incorrect.  In  the  year  1905-00,  fifty-six  Harvard  teachers 
who  were  over  thirty-five  years  of  age  gave  76J-  courses  in  Radcliffe 
College  to  1,092  students.  In  the  same  year  thirty-three  teachers 
who  were  under  thirty-five  years  of  age  gave  36  courses  to  555 
students.  Thirty-four  full  Professors  in  Harvard  University  took 
part  in  the  Radcliffe  work  and  twenty-two  Assistant  Professors. 
Of  these  Assistant  Professors,  eight  have  since  been  made  full 
Professors.  In  other  words,  about  two-thirds  of  the  Radcliffe 
teaching  was  done  by  the  older  men  of  the  Harvard  Faculty. 
In  1907-08,  thirty-three  Professors  gave  43  courses  to  594  stu- 
dents ;  twenty-five  Assistant  Professors  gave  30.5  courses  to  411 
students;  twenty-nine  Instructors  gave  33  courses  to  553  students; 
one  Assistant  gave  0.5  of  a  course  to  23  students.  Of  all  these 
teachers,  only  twenty  were  less  than  ten  years  out  of  college. 

In  the  Semitic  Museum  the  chief  interest  of  the  past  year  was 
the  beginning  of  the  excavations  at  Samaria.  Excavation  began  on 
April  24,  1908,  and  was  continued  for  about  a  week  under  the 
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direction  of  Dr.  George  A.  Reisner  and  Dr.  Gottlieb  Schumacher. 
In  May,  Professor  Lyon  arrived  at  Samaria.  Certain  local  diffi- 
culties which  had  brought  work  to  a  standstill  were  temporarily 
overcome,  and  a  second  period  of  digging  extended  from  May  22 
to  June  3,  when  further  local  difficulties  arrested  the  work.  Pro- 
fessor Lyon  found  means  of  overcoming  these  difficulties  through 
the  authorities  at  Beirut  and  Constantinople;  so  that  a  third 
period  of  digging  (July  11  to  August  21)  passed  without  further 
interruption.  The  money  available  for  the  first  year  being  then 
exhausted,  the  work  was  stopped.  The  total  amount  of  time 
devoted  to  excavation  was  nine  weeks. 

There  have  been  already  uncovered  many  walls  of  buildings  of 
different  ages,  a  great  stairway  eighty  feet  broad,  and  a  vaulted 
chamber  partly  cut  in  the  rock,  and  partly  enclosed  by  massive 
walls  of  masonry.  At  the  foot  of  the  stairway  was  a  large  Roman 
altar  of  stone,  and  near  it  was  found  the  torso  of  a  figure  of  heroic 
size,  probably  that  of  a  Roman  emperor.  Well-preserved  inscrip- 
tions found  near  the  altar  l>elong  apparently  to  about  the  middle 
of  the  second  century  A.D.  These  discoveries,  which  illustrate 
chiefly  the  period  of  the  Roman  domination  in  Palestine,  are  inter- 
esting, and  others  of  like  character  will  probably  reward  further 
excavation.  Hebrew  remains  are,  however,  the  special  object  of 
search.  Some  massive  masonry  has  been  uncovered  which  seems 
to  be  Hebrew;  but  much  further  excavation  will  be  necessary  to 
settle  the  question  whether  valuable  Hebrew  remains  underlie  the 
Greek  and  Roman.  Mr.  Jacob  H.  Schiff,  to  whose  generosity  the 
University  owes  the  opportunity  to  make  these  interesting  inves- 
tigations, has  paid  into  the  Treasury  of  the  University  $40,000, 
which  is  the  unused  balance  of  the  sum  he  originally  gave  for  the 
prosecution  of  explorations  in  Palestine,  and  has  imposed  no 
restrictions  on  the  manner  or  rate  of  the  expenditure. 

The  Gray  Herbarium  needs  urgently  a  thoroughly  fireproof 
building,  fitted  with  metallic  cases,  and  provided  with  well-lighted 
work  moms.  The  present  building  is  far  from  fireproof,  and  is 
overcrowded.  Moreover,  its  cases  are  not  secure  from  insects. 
To  plan  and  erect,  a  suitable  building  for  the  Herbarium  would 
be  in  itself  a  memorable  achievement,  which  would  secure  for  the 
future  a  collection  into  which  have  gone  the  life-works  of  many 
devoted  men. 
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The  bequest  of  Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Potter  of  Boston,  to  be  used  and 
applied  for  the  benefit  of  the  Gray  Herbarium,  and  to  be  called 
the  Sarah  E.  Potter  Endowment  Fund,  secures  to  the  Herbarium 
an  assured  and  definite  income,  and  will  permit  the  development 
of  the  establishment  in  a  manner  appropriate  to  its  large  scientific 
usefulness.  On  August  1,  1908,  this  endowment  amounted  to 
$189,164.43.  Mrs.  Potter  was  for  several  years  an  interested 
member  of  the  Overseers'  Committee  to  visit  the  Gray  Herbarium. 

A  report  on  Appleton  Chapel  and  the  Phillips  Brooks  House  is 
now  for  the  first  time  embodied  in  the  President's  Report  (p.  225); 
and  Professor  Edward  C.  Moore  has  availed  himself  of  this  initial 
opportunity  to  review  the  experience  of  the  University  in  conduct- 
ing services  of  worship  and  teaching  by  a  board  of  five  preachers 
annually  appointed  from  various  Christian  communions,  and 
representing  different  parts  of  the  country.  This  review  will  be 
found  interesting  and  encouraging.  All  the  facts  of  the  case  are 
frankly  stated,  in  regard  to  both  Appleton  Chapel  and  Phillips 
Brooks  House.  Professor  Moore  is  at  once  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Preachers  to  the  University  and  of  the  Committee  in 
charge  of  Phillips  Brooks  House;  and  these  two  institutions  work 
harmoniously  together  to  a  single  end  —  the  promotion  of  the 
religious  life  of  the  University  and  the  inculcation  of  social  and 
civic  duty.  Both  institutions  are  carried  on  by  the  voluntary 
participation  and  cooperation  of  the  students.  As  Professor 
'Moore  points  out,  the  endowment  of  the  Chapel  is  much  too 
small,  and  the  same  is  true,  though  to  a  less  degree,  of  Phillips 
Brooks  House. 

The  Massachusetts  Professorship  of  Natural  History  was 
founded  by  subscription  in  1805,  and  the  first  Professor  was 
William  Dandridge  Peck,  who  served  from  1805  to  1822.  On 
the  28th  of  October,  1907,  the  Corporation  had  occasion  to  thank 
Miss  Mary  Dandridge  Peck  of  Sterling,  Massachusetts,  "for  her 
welcome  gift  of  a  valuable  collection  of  minerals,  made  by  her 
grandfather,  William  Dandridge  Peck,  A.B.  1782,  Massachusetts 
Professor  of  Natural  History,  and  her  father,  William  Dandridge 
Peck,  A.B.  1833,  M.D.  1836." 

The  exchange  of  Professors  with  Germany  goes  on  in  a  highly 
satisfactory  manner,  and  has  of  late  been  supplemented  by  ex- 
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changes  of  students.  Thus  in  November,  1907,  the  Corporation 
voted,  "that  the  President  be  authorized  to  make  standing  agree- 
ments with  European  universities  whereby  one  accredited  student 
or  graduate  of  a  European  university  may  in  any  year  be  admitted 
to  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  a  reciprocal  privi- 
lege being  offered  to  a  student  or  graduate  of  Harvard  University." 
Again,  the  Corporation  voted,  on  the  15th  of  June,  1908,  that 
"the  President  be  authorized  to  offer  through  the  Prussian  Min- 
ister of  Education,  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  exemption  from  the 
regular  tuition-fee  to  such  advanced  students,  not  exceeding  five 
in  any  year,  as  the  Minister  may  recommend  for  study  in  Harvard 
University." 

It  will  be  observed  in  the  Table  printed  on  p.  361,  that  the  num- 
ber of  students  resorting  to  Harvard  University  from  foreign 
countries  is  decidedly  increasing. 

There  is  a  standing  rule  in  the  general  scheme  for  carrying  on 
the  Dining  Hall,  agreed  to  by  the  President  and  Fellows  of 
Harvard  College  and  the  Harvard  Dining  Association,  that  no 
alcoholic  drinks  shall  be  served  in  Memorial  Hall.  On  the  7th  of 
October,  1907,  the  President  and  Fellows  denied  a  petition  of 
the  Directors  of  the  Harvard  Dining  Association  that  the  Uni- 
versity athletic  teams  be  allowed  to  have  ale  in  the  training-table 
room  of  Memorial  Hall.  In  the  general  interest  of  the  Hall, 
the  Directors  desired  to  retain  the  training  tables  throughout  the 
season;  and  since  the  students  in  training  were  supposed  to  need 
ale,  the  Directors  asked  the  Corporation  to  make  an  exception 
to  the  standing  rule  about  alcoholic  drinks.  On  the  refusal  of 
the  request  of  the  Directors,  the  training  tables  left  the  Hall. 

Early  in  the  year  1907-08  it  appeared  that  the  Harvard  Dining 
Association  was  not  succeeding  in  maintaining  an  average  weekly 
rate  of  board  low  enough  to  satisfy  a  considerable  proportion  of 
the  members;  so  that  the  Directors  applied  to  the  President  and 
Fellows  to  guarantee  that  the  "general  board,"  which  covered 
all  items  except  eggs,  fish,  and  meat,  should  not  exceed  a  certain 
fixed  sum  per  week.  In  response  to  this  request  the  Corporation, 
on  December  30,  guaranteed  that  the  charge  for  "  general  board  " 
should  not  exceed  the  sum  of  $3.20  per  person  per  week,  from 
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January  1  to  March  31.  Two  weeks  later,  upon  the  request  of 
the  Directors,  the  Corporation  substituted  S3  for  $3.20.  At  the 
end  of  February,  the  Directors,  desiring  to  change  the  system  of 
charges  for  board  so  that  fish  and  eggs  should  be  included  in 
tfie  general  board,  the  Corporation  voted,  "to  guarantee  that  the 
cost  of  general  board  at  Memorial  Hall  for  the  month  of  March, 
1908,  shall  not  exceed  $4  a  week";  and  on  the  30th  of  March 
this  guarantee  was  continued  until  May  1,  1908,  when  it  ceased. 
The  motive  of  these  temporary  guarantees  was  to  help  the  Asso- 
ciation to  try  what  seemed  hopeful  experiments  in  carrying  on 
the  Hall,  without  diminishing  the  membership  too  much.  Hie 
sum  charged  for  general  board  in  accordance  with  these  guarantees 
fell  short  of  the  actual  cost  by  $2,562.53,  and  this  deficiency  was 
charged  to  the  Samuel  Ward  Fund. 

During  the  current  year  the  experiment  which  was  in  progress 
at  the  close  of  the  year  1907-08  having  proved  unsuccessful,  and 
the  life  of  the  Association  being  again  threatened,  the  Corpora- 
tion have  consented  to  a  reduction  in  the  annua)  payment  for 
the  extinction  of  the  debt.  A  new  experiment  is  to  be  tried  after 
the  close  of  the  Christmas  recess,  namely,  a  fixed  board  at  $6 
a  week  with  an  order  list  for  additional  dishes. 

The  annual  charges  for  interest  on  advances  and  the  reduction 
of  the  debt  constitute  a  rent  for  the  Hall  which  makes  an  appre- 
ciable difference  in  the  price  of  board,  namely,  from  fifty  to  sixty 
cents  a  week  per  man,  according  to  the  number  of  students  who 
belong  to  the  Association.  The  Corporation  do  not  feel  at  liberty 
to  treat  this  indebtedness  differently  from  any  other  debt  to  the 
general  treasury  of  the  University,  inasmuch  as  they  would  be 
using  for  a  portion  of  the  students  money  in  trust  for  all  the  stu- 
dents, if  they  gave  the  Association  an  unusually  low  rate  of  interest, 
or  omitted  the  usual  provisions  for  the  extinction  of  a  debt.  Any 
person  or  group  of  persons  that  should  wipe  out  the  indebtedness 
of  the  Association,  would  do  a  good  deed  for  future  generations  of 
students,  and  for  the  University  itself;  for  the  maintenance  in 
Cambridge  of.  University  dimng-balls,  where  wholesome  board 
can  be  secured  at  low  rates,  seems  to  be  more  than  ever  an 
indispensable  condition  of  University  growth  and  serviceableness 
in  a  democratic  way. 
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lo  October,  1907,  the  dtv  of  Cambridge,  by  vote  of  the  City 
Council,  accepted  the  gift  of  a  combination  engine  and  hose 
wagon  with  a  pair  of  homes  from  the  President  and  Fellows  of 
Harvard  College,  a  gift  which  bad  been  offered  by  the  President 
and  Fellows  nineteen  months  earlier.  The  Mayor  sent  to  the 
President  and  Fellows  "the  sincere  thanks  of  the  city  for  this 
desirable  and  timely  gift."  This  is  the  second  time  that  the 
University  has  given  fire  apparatus  to  the  city  of  Cambridge,  the 
motive  of  the  Corporation  being  to  contribute  to  the  protection 
of  the  city  from  fire,  and  to  recognize  the  occasional  services  of 
the  Cambridge  Fire  Department  on  the  premises  of  the  University. 

On  October  28  the  President  presented  to  the  Corporation  a 
statement  showing  that  increases  of  salaries  paid  to  teachers  in 
the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in  the  years  1905-06  and  1906-07, 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  Teachers'  Endowment  Fund, 
exceeded  the  income  of  the  Fund  in  the  year  ending  July  31, 
1907,  by  $3,312.11,  and  that  the  further  increases  of  salary  in  the 
year  now  under  review  would  probably  exceed  $10,000.  There- 
upon it  was  voted  "that  until  the  further  order  of  this  Board  the 
entire  income  of  the  Teachers'  Endowment  Fund  be  credited  to 
the  account  of  College  salaries."  The  amount  of  the  Endowment 
Fund  on  the  31st  of  July,  1907,  was  $1,933,120.48.  At  the  same 
time  the  President  and  Fellows  directed  that  the  income  of  the 
Funds  of  the  Classes  of  1880, 1881,  and  1882,  —  funds  raised  on 
their  twenty-fifth  anniversaries,  —  be  also  credited  to  the  account 
of  College  salaries.  They  also  directed  that  the  income  of  the 
Martin  Brimmer  Fund  be  credited  to  College  salaries  in  the 
Department  of  Fine  Arts.  The  Martin  Brimmer  Fund  of  $50,000 
came  to  the  President  and  Fellows  in  1907  as  an  unrestricted 
Fund. 

The  Teachers'  Endowment  Fund  continues  to  be  increased 
through  the  successive  payments  made  on  pledges  given  at  or 
about  the  time  the  subscription  was  raised.  The  amount  added 
to  the  Fund  during  the  year  under  review  was  $61,542.82. 

The  number  of  scholarships  established  by  Harvard  Clubs  is 
increasing.  In  1907-08  the  following  Clubs  were  maintaining 
scholars    at   the    University:   Buffalo,    Chicago    (Dunlap   Smith 
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Scholarship),  Cleveland,  New  Jersey,  Philadelphia,  Rocky  Moun- 
tain, St.  Louis,  Hawaii,  Seattle,  Nebraska,  Lowell,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Minnesota.  These  scholarships,  being  generally  assign- 
able by  preference  to  a  boy  from  the  locality  of  the  Club,  are 
very  useful  in  maintaining  good  connections  between  Harvard 
College  and  the  secondary  schools  in  the  cities  where  the  Clubs 
are  situated.  They  are  all  the  more  influential  because  their 
incumbents  must  enter  Harvard  College  by  examination,  instead 
of  entering  on  the  certificates  of  their  schools,  which  is  the  pre- 
vailing practice  in  the  United  States.  These  scholarships  are 
most  advantageously  used  for  starting  a  newcomer  every  year  as 
a  Freshman  in  the  College.  Competent  and  industrious  students 
thus  well  started  are  sure,  in  later  years,  to  win  from  other  sources 
such  aids  as  they  need. 

The  Class  of  1883  on  its  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  graduation 
gave  to  the  College  a  fund  of  $100,000,  the  income  of  which  is  to 
be  expended  "for  purposes  of  the  College  in  the  entire  discretion 
of  the  Corporation."  The  members  of  the  Class  hope  that  this 
fund  will  later  be  increased  by  gifts  or  bequests.  In  announcing 
this  gift,  the  special  finance  committee  of  the  Class  communicated 
to  the  Corporation  the  following  quotation  from  its  last  official 
circular  issued  on  April  28:  "In  order  that  the  gift  shall  be  in 
every  way  a  voluntary  and  cheerful  offering  from  the  Class,  the 
Committee  has  unanimously  voted  that  the  money  shall  be  given 
to  the  Corporation  of  the  College  on  Saturday,  June  20,  the  day 
before  the  beginning  of  our  Class  celebration,  and  that  the  special 
finance  committee  shall  then  disband.  No  attempt,  therefore, 
will  be  made  to  raise  money  during  the  period  of  our  festivities, 
and  our  enjoyment  of  the  occasion  will  be  unmarred  by  final 
appeals  for  contributions."  This  purpose  of  the  finance  com- 
mittee was  carried  out.  The  success  of  the  Class  in  raising  this 
fund  during  a  year  of  business  depression  prophesies  the  per- 
manence of  the  practice  of  making  a  great  gift  to  the  University 
by  the  Class  which  is  celebrating  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary 
of  its  graduation.  The  decided  success  of  graduates  from  the 
new  Harvard  Graduate  Schools  of  Applied  Science  and  Business 
Administration  will  make  this  filial  observance,  instituted  by 
the  Class  of  1879,  more  and  more  natural  and  feasible  as  the 
years  go  on. 
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During  the  year  under  review  Harvard  graduates  in  engineering 
employed  in  greater  New  York  and  its  vicinity  organized  a  new 
society  under  the  name  of  the  Harvard  Engineering  Society  of 
New  York.  On  the  8th  of  June,  the  President  and  Fellows  re- 
ceived from  the  Society  a  gift,  the  terms  of  which  were  somewhat 
unusual  and  decidedly  interesting.  Most  of  the  subscribers  to 
this  fund  are  men  under  thirty-five  years  of  age,  who  are  em- 
ployed on  the  great  public  and  corporation  works  now  in  process 
of  execution  in  and  about  New  York  City.  The  essential  parts 
of  the  letter  of  gift  are  as  follows:  — 

"  We  enclose  herewith  a  check  to  your  order  lo  the  amount  of  (600 
which  is  the  first  instalment  of  a  fund  which  is  being-  subscribed  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Harvard  Engineering  Society  of  New  York,  to  be  used  to  help 
those  students  studying  for  an  engineering  degree  who,  by  reason  of  their 
financial  needs,  are  unable  to  meet  the  Summer  requirements,  such  as  the 
surveying  courses  at  the  Harvard  Engineering  Camp  at  Squam  Lake, 
shop-work  courses,  and  the  field  work  in  mining. 

"  This  fund  we  desire  to  have  called  the  ■  Student  Fund  of  the  Harvard 
Engineering  Society  of  New  York.' 

'  ■  The  awards  to  needy  students  from  this  fund  shall  be  in  the  nature  of 
loans  from  this  sum  to  be  repaid  by  such  students  as  soon  as  possible, 
interest  on  the  same  not  to  be  charged  until  the  completion  of  the  college 
course." 

The  Corporation  gladly  accepted  this  gift,  and  adopted  rules 
for  the  administration  of  the  loan  fund  in  accordance  with  the 
desires  of  the  Society.  The  rules  provided  that  the  Dean  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Applied  Science  should  receive  the  applica- 
tions, and  apportion  the  loans  on  the  basis  of  the  student's  pre- 
vious work  and  reputation,  no  applicant  to  receive  more  than  $75. 

In  September  a  bronze  replica  of  the  Discobolus  of  the  Vatican, 
a  gift  from  Mr.  Ernest  W.  Longfellow,  was  set  up  in  front  of  the 
Hemenway  Gymnasium,  Mr.  Longfellow  providing  not  only  the 
statue,  but  the  pedestal  and  its  foundations.  This  gift  is  a  very 
appropriate  and  beautiful  decoration  of  the  College  grounds  and 
the  city  of  Cambridge. 

By  the  generosity  of  a  few  friends  of  the  University  the  Cor- 
poration were  able  to  purchase  a  farm  adjoining  the  Harvard 
Engineering  Camp  on  Squam  Lake,  New  Hampshire,  for  the  sum 
of  $3000,  thus  securing  through  the  good  offices  of  Professor  Ira 
N.  Hollis  a  very  desirable  addition  to  the  land  available  for  field 
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work  in  engineering.    The  area  now  belonging  to  the  President 
and  Fellows  at  this  Camp  is  about  650  acres. 

The  work  of  the  Appointments  Office  was  satisfactorily  devel- 
oped during  the  year.  Not  only  did  the  total  number  of  men 
registered  with  the  office  show  an  increase  of  396  over  the  number 
registered  at  the  same  date  in  1907;  but  the  number  of  mature, 
skilled  men  who  register  in  the  office  is  steadily  on  the  increase. 
The  office  does  two  sorts  of  work.  It  supplies  men  to  take  per- 
manent positions  as  teachers,  or  in  business  houses;  and  it  also 
fills  a  large  number  of  temporary  positions.  The  number  of 
permanent  positions  filled  was  612,  and  the  number  of  temporary 
positions  1,600.  The  variety  of  the  employments,  both  permanent 
and  temporary,  is  remarkable.  The  teaching  positions  are  still 
much  more  numerous  than  the  business  or  technical  positions. 
The  temporary  employments  oftenest  supplied  are  those  of  chore- 
men,  clerks,  guides,  meter  readers,  proctors,  stenographers,  super- 
visors of  study,  ticket-takers,  tutors  for  special  subjects,  and  type- 
writers. The  demand  for  teachers  in  single  subjects  is  more  than 
six  times  the  demand  for  men  to  teach  two  or  more  subjects,  a 
fact  which  illustrates  the  general  tendency  in  schools  and  colleges 
to  strictly  departmental  teaching.  As  yet  the  Appointments 
Office  is  successful  in  recording  only  a  part  of  the  positions  filled 
through  the  influence  of  the  University.  Students  are  constantly 
obtaining  employment  in  Cambridge  and  Boston  without  making 
any  report  on  the  subject  to  the  Appointments  Office. 

In  January,  1907,  the  former  Comptroller,  Allen  Danforth,  by 
request  of  the  Corporation,  submitted  to  the  Board  a  scheme  for 
the  distribution  of  the  total  net  payments  in  the  University  Table 
of  the  Treasurer's  Annual  Statement  among  the  principal  depart- 
ments of  the  University,  in  accordance  with  rules  which  would  be 
capable  of  application  in  an  automatic  manner  year  after  year. 
Mr.  Danforth  had  applied  these  rules  to  a  distribution  of  the  net 
expenses  in  the  University  account  for  the  year  1904-05,  in  order 
to  illustrate  the  way  in  which  they  would  work.  The  object  in 
view  was  the  relief  of  the  annual  budget  of  the  account  called 
University,  College,  and  Library,  an  account  which  had  had  for 
several  years  a  serious  deficit.    The  College  had  l>een  held  re- 
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sponsible  for  any  deficit  occurring  in  this  account,  and  no  charge 
had  been  made  against  the  professional  schools,  the  Observatory, 
or  other  departments  having  property  in  the  hands  of  the  Cor- 
poration, or  free  income  from  students.  It  was  natural  that  these 
departments  outside  of  Harvard  College  should  have  been  exempt 
from  contributions  to  general  University  expenses,  so  long  as  they 
had  only  trifling  endowments,  few  and  cheap  buildings,  and 
scanty  incomes  from  students.  It  seemed  to  the  Corporation 
that  the  tune  had  come,  in  view  of  the  prosperity  of  these  depart- 
ments as  regards  endowment  or  income  from  students,  when  they 
should  be  called  upon  to  pay  a  portion  of  the  general  University 
expenses,  and  thus  to  relieve  the  budget  of  Harvard  College. 
Notice  was,  therefore,  given  to  the  several  departments  concerned 
that  such  a  distribution  would  be  made  and  charged  in  the  year 
1907-08,  and  in  each  year  thereafter  until  the  further  order  of  the 
Corporation.  The  manner  in  which  the  distribution  has  been 
made  in  the  accounts  of  the  year  under  review  is  fully  set  forth  in 
the  Treasurer's  Statement,  pp.  5, 12-22, 89, 94, 96-99,  and  121-156. 
Some  of  the  net  expenditures  are  distributed  to  the  several  de- 
partments in  proportion  to  the  number  of  students;  others  in 
proportion  to  the  income  of  the  funds  held  for  their  benefit  by  the 
President  and  Fellows;  others  again  in  proportion  to  the  total  of 
collections  and  payments  made  for  the  several  departments  by  the 
Bursar;  and  still  others  in  proportion  to  the  floor  areas  of  their 
respective  buildings  in  the  charge  of  the  Inspector  of  Buildings. 
Certain  expenses  incurred  for  official  publications  of  the  Univer- 
sity have  been  divided  among  the  departments  in  proportion  to 
the  spaces  they  severally  occupy  therein ;  and  finally,  charges  to 
retiring  allowances  have  been  transferred  to  the  several  depart- 
ments in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  allowances  paid  to  their 
officers  respectively. 

These  general  principles,  applied  for  the  most  part  automati- 
cally, but  in  some  instances  by  the  exercise  of  discretion  within 
narrow  limits,  have  resulted  for  the  year  under  review  in  the 
transfer  of  $20,985.22  from  the  University  account  to  accounts 
not  included  in  the  College  and  Library.  The  combined  account 
called  University,  College,  and  Library  thereafter  shows  a  sur- 
plus of  $6,152.44.  If  this  distribution  had  not  been  made,  that 
account  would  have  shown  a  deficit  of  $14,832.78  (Treasurer's 
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Statement,  p.  5).  The  amount  of  the  University  charge  to 
each  department  is  shown  in  the  Treasurer's  Statement  (pp.  12 
to  22).  The  departments  which  had  to  meet  the  new  charge 
from  accrued  income  or  from  gifts,  and  not  from  the  proper 
income  of  the  year,  were  the  Divinity  School,  the  Dental  School, 
the  Arnold  Arboretum,  and  the  Observatory.  The  Stillman 
Infirmary  could  not  meet  the  charge  at  all. 

Prior  to  1S67  it  had  been  for  many  years  the  custom  of  the 
Corporation  to  allow  five  per  cent  on  the  funds  they  held  for  the 
professional  schools,  and  on  the  few  other  outlying  endowments 
then  existing,  and  to  appropriate  to  the  College  any  excess  over 
five  per  cent  which  the  funds  in  their  hands  might  have  earned. 
When  the  Corporation  adopted,  at  the  instance  of  the  Board  of 
Overseers,  the  plan  of  allowing  to  all  the  funds  represented  by 
the  General  Investments  of  the  University  the  average  rate  earned 
on  those  investments,  a  strict  logic  would  have  required  them  to 
divide  expenses  incurred  on  behalf  of  all  the  departments  of  the 
University  among  ail  the  departments  partaking  in  the  general 
distribution  of  income.  This  logical  completion  of  the  method 
of  keeping  the  accounts  adopted  in  1S67  has  been  deferred  until 
the  year  1907-08. 

The  Corporation  made  only  slight  changes  during  the  year 
August  1, 1907,  to  July  31,  1908,  in  the  proportions  of  their  invest- 
ment in  the  various  classes  of  property  embraced  in  the  list  of 
the  General  Investments  (Treasurer's  Statement,  p.  10).  Bonds 
decreased  a  little;  railroad,  manufacturing,  and  telephone  stocks 
increased  a  little,  as  did  also  real  estate,  mortgages,  and  notes. 
On  the  whole,  the  changes  in  these  proportions  were  slight,  con- 
sidering that  it  was  a  year  of  commercial  and  financial  depression. 
The  rate  of  interest  earned  on  the  General  Investments  was  the 
highest  since  1891-92.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  rate  earned 
on  the  General  Investments  of  the  University  was  higher  than 
that  earned  on  the  Special  Investments.  The  benefactor  who 
trusts  his  fund  to  a  Special  Investment  not  only  gets  for  his  fund 
none  of  the  insurance  which  the  mass  of  the  General  Investments 
gives  to  every  fund  so  invested,  but  also  runs  the  risk  of  obtaining 
from  time  to  time  a  smaller  interest  on  his  fund  than  it  would 
receive  if  invested  with  the  general  mass.  These  considerations 
ought  to  induce  prospective  benefactors  who  value  the  security 
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and  perpetuity  of  their  benefactions  to  prefer  the  General  Invest- 
ments to  the  Special.  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  the 
Corporation  often  find  it  just  to  hold  the  actual  property  in  which 
a  gift  is  received  in  the  class  of  Special  Investments  for  a  time, 
with  the  expectation  of  transferring  the  fund  to  the  General  In- 
vestments at  a  more  convenient  season. 

The  gifts  for  capital  account  during  the  year  amounted  to 
$449,972.53,  and  the  gifts  for  immediate  use  amounted  to 
$241,924.23.  The  total  amount  of  gifts  was,  therefore,  1691,896.76, 
the  smallest  sum  since  1896-97,  and  yet  a  large  addition  to  the  re- 
sources of  the  University  considering  that  the  year  was  a  year  of 
hardship  and  anxiety  for  most  business  men. 

The  following  reports  of  the  Deans  of  Faculties  and  Schools, 
the  Chairmen  of  Departments  or  Divisions,  and  the  Directors  of 
Scientific  establishments  are  commended  to  the  attention  of  the 
Overseers,  the  Alumni,  and  all  friends  of  the  University  and  stu- 
dents of  education.  The  Table  of  Contents  (p.  3)  and  the  Index 
(pp.  363  to  367)  will  direct  the  reader  interested  in  any  special 
topic  to  the  right  pages.  The  reports  are  full  of  descriptions  and 
discussions  which  are  necessary  to  an  understanding  of  the  present 
activities  and  policies  of  the  University. 

CHARLES  W.   ELIOT,  President. 
Cambudob,  January  IS,  1909. 
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THE  FACULTY  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

To  thb  President  oir  the  Universitt  :  — 

Sm,  —  I  have  the  honor  of  presenting  a  report  on  the  work  of  the 
Faculty  of  Arte  and  Sciences  for  the  academic  year  1907-08. 

Besides  the  President,  the  Faculty  contained  Beveaty-six  Pro- 
fessors, two  Associate  Professors,  forty-seven  Assistant  Professors, 
one  Lecturer,  twenty  Instructors,  the  Assistant  Dean  of  Harvard 
College,  the  Recorder,  the  Secretary  to  the  Corporation,  and  the 
Secretary  for  Appointments,  —  in  all,  a  hundred  and  fifty-one 
members. 

Instruction  in  1907-08 

With  the  following  list  of  courses  of  instruction  that  were  actually 
given  under  the  authority  of  the  Faculty,  I  print  a  statement  of  the 
number  and  the  classification  of  the  students  in  each  course.  The 
figures  are  those  officially  returned  to  the  Recorder  by  the  several 
instructors  at  the  close  of  the  academic  year,  and  take  no  account  of 
persons  who,  regularly  or  irregularly,  attended  the  exercises  and  did 
the  work  of  a  course  without  being  officially  recognized  as  members 
of  it.     The  abbreviations  are  those  ordinarily  used  in  such  lists : — 

COUB8BS   OF  INSTRUCTION   GIVEN   IN   1907-08 
Semitic  Languages  and  History 

For    Undergraduates  and    Graduate*  :  — 
1.  Professor  Lro*  and  Mr.  Davby.  —  Hebrew  (elementary  course).    Explana- 
tion of  parts  of  Genesis  and  of  the  Book  of  Psalms. 

3  Ju.,  8  So.,  3  Sp.,  2  Di.    Total  9. 
12.  Professor  Ltoit.  —  History  of  Israel,  political  and  social,  till  the  capture  of 
Jerusalem  by  the  Romans. 

2  Se.,  2  Jn.,  8  So.,  1  Pr.t  1  Sp.,  4  Di.     Total  18. 

IS.  Professor  Tor.  —  History  of  the  Hebrew  Religion,  with  comparison  of  other 

Semitic  Religions.  1  Se.,  1  So.,  10  Di.     Total  13. 

14  hf.  Professor  Tot.  —  History  of  the  Spanish  Califate.     The  Barbary  States ; 

Moslems  in  Sicily  ;  The  Koran. 

1  (Jr.,  1  Se.,  S  Jn.,  1  So.,  1  Di.     Total  7. 
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Primarily  for  Graduate! ;  — 
3.  Professor  Tor.  —  Hebrew  ("second  co 

Prophets  and  the  Poetical  Books. 
S'hf.  Mr.  Davby.  — Jewish  Aramaic.    Interpretation  of  parts  of  Ezra,  Daniel, 
and  the  Targums.  1  So.    Total  1. 

Salhf.  Mr.  Datby.  — Classical  Aramaic  (Syriac).  1  Se.     Total  1. 

Sb'hf.  Mr.  Dayby.— Classical  Aramaic  (second  course).  1  Be.     Total  1. 

J4.  Professor  Lyoh  and  Mr.  Davby. —  Assyrian.  1  So.     Total  1. 

E-  Professor  Lr on.  —  Assyrian  (second  coarse).     The  Laws  of  Hammurabi i 
Contracts  from  the  time  of  the  Hammurabi  Dynasty.  1  Se.    Total  1. 

J7.  Professor  Tot  and  Mr.  Davby. —  Arabic.     Briinnow*s  Chrestomatiiy. 

1  So.    Total  1. 

J8.  Professor  Tot.  —  Arabic  (second course).    TheMoallakat;  Motenebbi;  Ibn 

Haldnn;   The  Koran.  1  Se.      Total  1. 

CotTMBB   OF   RESEARCH 

J20i.  Professor  Toy.  —  Semitic  Verb-Syntax.  1  Dl.     Total  1.. 

20c.   Professor  G.  F.  Moore.  —  Old  Testament :  Methods  of  Historical  Investi- 
gation, with  special  reference  to  the  Old  Testament.  1  Dl.     Total  1. 

Indie  Philology 
For  Undergraduates  and  Graduate* :  — 
la  'hf.  Professor  Lankan.  —Elementary  Sanskrit.         1  So.,  2  Instr.    Total  8. 
lb'hf.  Professor  Lankan. —  Elementary  Sanskrit  (continued). 

1  So.,  2  Instr.     Total  3. 
Primarily  for  Graduates  :  — 

I*  'hf.  Professor   Lankan.  —  Pali.      Sacred   Books  of  Buddhism:     El  well's- 

J&t&kas  (all),  Andersen's  Reader  (part).  1  Gr.,  1  So.,  1  R.     Total  8. 

tS'hf  Professor  Lanman.  —  Pali.     Andersen  (finished),  Dhamma  Pada  (all), 

Sutra  Nipata  (books  1-14).  1  Gr.,  1  So.     Total  2. 

Co  oh  sb  or  Special  Stcdy 
t20e*.  Professor  Lamm  ah.  —  Pali.     Originals  of  Warren's  Buddhism  (book  1), 
Milinda  (books  1-8).     Nineteen  weekly  meetings. 

1  Gr.,  1  So.,  1  R.     Totals. 

The   Classics 
Primarily  for  Undergraduate! :  — 

Q.   Dr.  C.  N.  Jackson. —  Coarse  for  Beginners. 

2  Jn.,  6  So.,  4  Fr.,  2  Sp.    Total  18. 
A.  Dr.  B.  Cary.  —  Greek  Literature.     Homer,  Odyssey;  Euripides  and  Aristo- 
phanes. 8  So.,  T  Fr.,  1  Sp.    Total  11. 
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B.  Associate  Professor  C.  P.  Parker.  Asst.  Professor  Harris,  and  Dr.  C.  N. 
Jackson.  —  Greek  Literature.  Plato;  Lysias;  Elegiac,  Iambic,  and  Lyric 
Poets;  Euripides.     Lectures  on  the  History  of  Greek  Literature. 

3  Ju.,  9  So.,  42  Fr.,  2  Sp.     Total  55. 
Shf.  Dr.  C.  N.  Jackson.  —  Greek  Prose  Composition  (first  course). 

7  So.,  14  Ft.     Total  21. 

la  'hf.  Dr.  E.  Cart.  —  Greek  Literature.   The  Period  of  Athenian  Supremacy 

Herodotus;  Aeschylus;  Plutarch.  6  So.,  6  Fr.     Total  12. 

It  "ft/-  Asst.  Professor  Harris. —  Greek  Literature.    The  Period  of  Athenian 

Supremacy.     Thucydides;  Aristophanes;  Sophocles. 

3  Ju.,  6  So.,  6  Fr.     Total  15. 
2.  Associate  Professor  C.  P.  Parker  and  Dr.  E.  Cart. — Greek  Literature. 
Aristophanes;  Thucydides;  Aeschylus;  Sophocles. 

2  Jn.,  22  So.,  1  Sp.     Total  25. 
Shf.  Asst.  Professor  Harris.  —  Greek  Prose  Composition  (second  course). 

8  Gr..  1  Se.,  5  Jn.,  12  So.,  1  Sp.     Total  23. 

B.  Professors  Howard  and  Clifford  H.  Moore,  Associate  Professor  C.  P. 
Parker,  Asst.  Professor  E.  E.  Band,  aud  Drs.  C.  N.  Jackson  and 
Pease.  —  Latin  Literature.     Livy ;  Horace;  Terence. 

11  So.,  119  Fr.,  *  Sp.     Total  134. 
B hf.  Asst.  Professor  E.  K.  Rand.  —  Latin  Composition  (first  course).   Trans- 
lation of  English  narrative.  1  Se.,  5  So.,  19  Fr.     Total  85. 
1.  Professor  Clifford  H.  Moohk  and  Associate  Professor  C.  P.  Parker. — 
Latin  Literature.     Tacitus;  Horace;  Catullus;  and  other  poets. 

1  Se.,  2  Ju.,  34  So.,  8  Sp.     Total  40. 

2a  'fc/.  Asst.  Professor  E.  K.  Rand.  —  Latin   Literature.      General  View  of 

Latin  Poetry.  4  Jo.,  fi  So.,  8  Fr.     Total  11. 

2h  *hf.  Asst.  Professor  E.  K.  Rand.  —  Introduction  to  Latin  Prose  Literature. 

Tacitus.  4  Ju.,  6  So.     Total  10. 

Shf.   Professor  Clifford  H.  Moore. —  Latin  Composition  (second  course). 

3  Gr.,  3  Ju..  16  So.,  1  Sp.    Total  28. 

Far  Undergraduate*  and  Qraduattt !  — 

6.  Asst.  Professor  Gdlick. —  Greek  Literature.     Demosthenes;    Aeschines; 
Aeschylus;  Sophocles;  Aristophanes.         4  Gr.,  18  Jn.,  3  So.     Total  19. 
7  hf.  Asst.  Professor  Guliok.  —  Greek  Prose  Composition  (third  course). 

1  Gr.,  6  Se.,  3  Jn.,  1  So.     Total  9. 
9  'hf.  Professor  Ropes. — Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  New  Testament. 
The  Origin  snd  History  of  the  New  Testament  Writings. 

1  Se.,  8  Jn.,  1  So.,  3  Di.    Total  S. 
8.  Professors  Goodwin  and  J.  H.  Wright.  —  Plato;  Aristotle.     Surrey  of 
Greek  Philosophy  from  Tbales  to  Aristotle. 

1  Gr.,  6  6e.,  1  So.,  1  Di.     Total  8. 
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16 'hf.  Asst.  Professor  Habbib.  —  Greek  Literature.     The  Iliad,  with  studies  of 
its  influence  to  the  time  of  the  Renaissance. 

1  Gr.,  1  Se.,  5  Jn.,  8  So.    Total  10. 
11  'hf.     Asst.  Professor  Gdliok.  — Greek  Literature.     Lncian  and  his  timet. 

3  Gr.,  1  Se.    Total  8. 

6.  Professor    Howard.  —  Latin    Literature.      Suetonius;     Pliny;     Juvenal; 

Martial.  4  Gr.,  1  Se.,  18  Jn.    Totalis. 

7  hf.  Associate  Professor  C.  P.  Parker.  —  Latin  Composition  (third  course). 

2Gr.,4Se.,  2  Ju.     Totals. 

8.  Professor  Clifford  H.  Moore  and  Associate  Professor  C.  P.  Paskxh. — 

Latin  Literature.     Cicero;  Lucretius;  Plautns. 

I  Gr.,  8  Se.,  4  Ju.,  2  So.     Total  15. 


12.  Professor  Howabd. —  History  of  Latin   Literature  U 
Second  Century. 

JVtmariiy  for  Graduates  ;  — 

Classical  Philoloot 
2G'A/'  Professor  Clifford  H.  Moore.  —  Introduction  t 

and  Criticism  of  Classical  Authors. 
77  *hf.  Asst.  Professor  Guliok.  —  Introduction  ti 


26  *kf.  Asst.  Professor  Harris 

66  'hf.  Professor  Horoax.- 

40.  Professor  Mobcak.  —  Literary  Criticism  ii 
nus;  Horace;  Quintiliau, 
tBO'hf.  Professor  Ropes.  —  The  Gospel  of  Mark.  7  Di.,  2  R.    Total  9. 

J82  'hf.  Professor  Ropes.  — The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  the  First  Epistle 
of  Clement  of  Borne.  3  Di.,  1  R.    Total  4. 

60*ft/.  Professor  Moroah. — Roman  Satire  from  Ennlns  to  Ju  renal, 

S  Gr.    Total  8. 


84  '*/■  Asst.  Professor  Guliok.  —  Greek  Grammar  (Sounds  and  Inflections). 

Study  of  Dialectic  Inscriptions.  8  Gr.,  2  R.     Total  S. 

J68  'hf.  Professors  Mihton  Warren  and  Clifford  H.  Moorb.  —  Introduction 

to  Latin  Epigraphy.  8  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  R.     Total  6. 
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64a  'kf.  Aist.  Professor  Chabe.  —  Introduction  to  the  study  of  Greek  Archae- 
ology. 8  Gr.,  8  8e.,  1  So.    Total  7. 

64i*A/.  Asst.  Professor  Chahk. —  Introduction  to  the  study  of  Etruscan  and 

Roman  Archaeology.  S  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  So.    Total  8. 

J49  'A/.  Atat.  Professor  Cbabb.  —  The  History  of  Greek  Vue  Fainting. 

8  Sc,  3  R.     TotalS. 
t69*«/.  Asst.  Professor  Chase.  — Greek  Numismatics.        2  Se.,  S  R.     Totals. 

30.     Thh  Sems-iHT  op  Classical  Phit.olihit. 

Professors  J.  H.  Wrioht  and  Minion  Warhkn  and  Asst.  Professor   E.  K. 

Rahd,  Directors  for  1907-08.  —  Training  in  philological   criticism   and 

research.     Text-criticism  and  interpretation  of  Greek  and  Latin  authors : 

for  1907-08,  Sophocles  and  Terence.  8  Gr.     Totals. 

English 

English  Composition 
Primarily  for  Undergraduate*:  — 

A.  Professors  Brigob  and  Hurlbut,  Asst.  Professor  Gabdiner,  Drs.  Wxbbtbb, 
Hutchison,  and  Bbrhbaum,  Mesara.  Ncttbb,  Stearhb,  Hbrbbt, 
L.  Lewis,  Rice,  Fobbb,  Hanpord,  M.  McLbod,  Bellows,  Lbckhbr, 
and  Smi'HESD.  —  Rhetoric  and  English  Composition. 

1  Gr.,  2  Ju.,  13  So.,  899  Fr.,  61  Sp.,  18  8c,  1  Bu.    Total  498. 
Dl"'hf.  Mr.  T.  Hall,  assisted  by  Messrs.  Coues,  Hubbard,  and  McLbod. — 
English  Composition. 

9  Se.,  10  Ju.,  90  So.,  92  Ft.,  14  Sp.,  8  Be,  1  Med.    Total  217, 

22.  Dr.  Matnadibr  and  Mr.  Broacos English  Composition. 

1  Gr.,  9  Se.,  85  Jn.,  28  So.,  B  Fr.,  8  Sp.     Total  86. 
18.  Aist.  Professor  Huntington  (Brown  University),  and  Messrs.  Curtis  and 
Leokner.  —  The  Forms  of  Public  Address. 

2  Gr.,3  Se.,  29  Ju.,  17  So.,  1  Fr.,  1  Sp.     Total  63. 
For  Undergraduate!  and  Graduates :  — 
12.  Mr.  Coprlahd. —  English  Composition. 

1  Gr.,  7  Se.,  11  Ju.,  6  So.,  1  Fr.,  6  Sp.    Total  31. 
Primarily  for  Graduate!  :  — 
5.  Professor  Unions.  —  English  Composition  (advanced  courie) . 

18  Gr.,  1  G.S.,  8  Se.,  9  Ju.,  8  So.,  1  Sp.,  2  Di.     Total  12. 

English  Literature 
Primarily  for  Undergraduates ;  — 

98  kf.  Professors  Bkiogb,  B.  Pbbbt,  Kittredob,  Barer,  and  Neluob,  and 

Mr.  T.  Hall.  —  History  and  Development  of  English  Literature  in  outline. 

116  Fr.,  6Sp.     Total  122. 

41.  Professor  Wendell,  Mr.  W.  R.  Cabtlb,  and  Dr.  Hutchison.  —  History  of 

English  Literature  from  the  Elizabethan  times  to  the  present. 

18  Se.,  88  Jn.,  63  So.,  16  Sp.    Total  180. 
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45*A/.  Mr.  Coi'ELAND.  —  Lives,   Characters,   ami  Times   of  Men   of  Letters, 
English  and  American. 

1  Gr.,  1  O.S.,  S3  Se.,  67  Ju.,  ST  So.,  9  Fr.,  7  Sp.     Total  165. 
Far  Undergraduate*  and  Graduate* :  — 
8a  'hf.  Dr.  Webbtbe.  —  Anglo-Saxon. 

31  Gr.,  1  Se.,  8  Ju.,  1  So.,  1  Sp.    Total  37. 
1.  Professors  Nbilbom  and  F.  N.  Bobibsoh. —  Chancer. 

13  Or.,  4  Se.,  8  So.,  1  Sp.     Total  95. 
1.  Professor  Kittrbdob. —  Shakspere. 

32  Gr., 9  Se.,  83  Ju.,  88  So.,  S  Fr.,  7  Sp.    Total  101. 
Ub 'ft/.  Professor  Neilsoh. —  Bacon. 

B  Se.,  6  Jn.,  8  So.,  8  Fr.,  6  Sp.     Total  81. 
lib 'hf.  Professor  Neilsom.  —  Milton. 

18  Gr.,  1  So.,  18  Ju.,  9  So.,  4  Fr.,  8  Sp.    Total  41. 
BS'ty".  Dr.  Bkbkb.uh.  — English  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  with 
particular  reference  to  the  Sentimental  School. 

8  Gr.,  5  Se.,  11  Ju.,  18  So.,  8  Fr.,  8  Sp.    Total  87. 
57  'hf.  Mr.  W.  K.  Castle.  —  The  Works  and  Influence  of  Pope. 

8  Gr.,  9  Se.,  3  Ju.,  18  So.,  3  Sp.     Total  30. 
IS  'hf  Professor  Briogs. —  History  and  Principles  of  English  Versification. 

16  Gr.,  4Se.,  7  Ju.,  6  So.,  1  Sp.     Total  34. 
Primarily  for  Graduate* :  — 

Si  'hf.  Professors  Kittrbdob  and  F.  N.  Roeijcson.  —  Anglo-Saxon.   Beowulf. 

27  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  So.,  1  Sp.     Total  SO. 

US  'hf.  Professor  F.  N.  Robihson. —  Anglo-Saxon  Poetry.      Interpretation  of 

Texts,  and  Investigation  of  Special  Topics.  4  Gr.    Total  4 

44  *hf.  Professor  Kittrbdob — Chancer.     Study  of  Special  Topic*. 

7  Gr.    Total  7. 
iO'hf.  Professsor  Neilsoh —  Scottish  Literature  from  Barbour  to  Lindesay. 

8  Gr.    Total  8. 
9'hf.  Dr.  Hatvadibe.  —  Spenser.                        10  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  So.     Total  1J. 

14.  Professor  Waamu,. — The  Drama  in  England  from  the  Miracle  Plays  to 
the  Closing  of  the  Theatres.  34  Gr.,  8  Be.,  1  Ju.    Total  27. 

84  '*/.  Professor  Nbilsoh  .  —  Studies  in  the  Poets  of  the  Romantic  Period. 

81  Gr.,  2  Se.,  8  Ju.  Total  85. 
bo'kf.  Professor  B.  Pbbbt.  — Tennyson.  81Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  So.,  ISp.  Totals*. 
89  'hf.  Dr.  Matradibb.  — The  English  Novel. 

10  Gr.,  8  Se.,  5  Ju.,  8  So.,  1  Sp.     Total  30. 

Courses,  of  Special  Studt 
20.  The  instructors  in  English  held  themselves  ready  to  assist  and  advise  com- 
petent Graduate  Students  who  might  propose  plans  of  special  study  in  the 
language  or  literature  of  the  period.     Such  plans,  however,  mutt  in  each 
ewe  have  met  the  approval  of  the  Department. 

20*.  Professor  Nbilson.  —  Modern  English  Literature.      6  Gr.     Total  6. 
80a.  Mr   Copblaitd.—  Special  work  in  Composition.  1  Gr.     Total  1. 
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Public  Speaking 
J^-imarUy  for  Undergradvatti :  — 
1'.  Messrs.  Willabo  and  Uehing.  —  Voice  Cultivation. 

4  Gr.,  SO  Se.,  30  Ju.,  82  So.,  40  Fr.,  6  Sp.,  1  8c.     Total  138- 
thf.  Asst.  Profeaior  Winter  and  Mr.  Willard.  — Masterpieces  of  Discourse. 
I  Gr.,  9  Se.,  9  Ju.,  16  So.,  1  Fr.     Total  3(i. 
SA/-  A»st-  Professor  Winter  and  Mr.  Willard.  —  Platform  Address. 

9  Se.,  9  Ju.,  13  So.,  S  Sp.     Total  84. 
ihf.  Aiit.  Professor  Wtrteb. —  Dramatic  Interpretation. 

1  Se.,  1  Ju.,  1  So.,  S  Sp.     Total  6. 

6*.  Asst.  Professor  Winter,  and  Messrs.   Willahd  and  Dehlsq.  —  Advanced 

Training  in  Platform  Speaking.  14  Se.,  IS  Ju.,  1  Sc.     Total  27. 

Germanic  Languages  and  Literature* 

JVtwoitVy  for  Undergraduates  .-  — 

A.  Asat.  Protestor  Biehwj&th,  assisted  by  Dra.  Bobscbe,  Weber,  Colwell, 

Liedes,  and  Stewart,  and  Mr.  Pettehqiu,.  —  Elementary  Course. 
1  Gr.,  6  Ju.,  94  So.,  185  Fr.,  3S  Sp.,  10  Sc,  1  Bu.,  1  Di.     Total  958. 

B.  Mr.  W.  G.  Howard.  —  Elementary  Course  (counting  as  two  courses) . 

18  Fr.,  8  Sp.     Total  96. 
0.  Dn.  Boebche  and  Stewart  —  German  Prone  and  Poetry. 

7  So.,  81  Fr.,  8  Sp.    Total  46. 
la.  Drs.  Weber  and  Colwell, — German  Prose  and  Poetry. 

1  Gr.,  6  Jo.,  46  So.,  18  Fr.,  8  Sp.,  1  Di.    Total  70. 
15.  Drs.  Coi.welt.  and  Wkbbr.  —  German  Prose.     Subjects  in  History  and 
Biography.  6  Ju.,  38  So.,  13  Fr.,  H  Sp.,  8  Sc.    Total  89. 

le.  Dr.  Libdks.  —  German  Prose,  narrative  and  descriptive. 

6  Ju.,  17  So.,  5  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  8  Sc.    Total  81. 

Fhf.  Dr.  Stewart.  —  Practice  in  speaking  and  writing  German  (first  course). 

1  Gr.,  1  Se.,  8  Ju.,  10  So.,  SFr.,  2  Sp.    Total  26\ 

H\f.  Dr.  Weber.  —  Practice  in  speaking  and  writing  German  (second  course). 

1  Gr.,  3  Se.,  3  Ju.,  3  So.,  9  Fr.    Total  10. 

9a.  Professor  ton  Jaqkmank  and   Dr.  Boesobb.  —  Introduction  to  German 

Literature  of  tbe  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Centuries.     Leasing,  Goethe, 

and  Schiller.     German  Ballads  and  Lyrics. 

1  Se.,  9  Ju.,  16  So.,  3G  Fr.,  2  Sp.     Total  63. 
Si.  Professor  H.  S.  Wbite  and  Dr.  Liedeb.  —  Introduction  to  German  Litera- 
ture of  the  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Centuries.     Lessing,  Goethe,  and 
Schiller.     German  Ballads  and  Lyrics, 

S  Se.,  24  Ju.,  14  So.,  86  Fr.,  3  Sp.     Total  80. 

S.  Aast.  Professor  Biebwirth.  —  Schiller  and  his  Time.     Der  Dreissigjahrige 

Krieg;  Wallenstein;  Maria  Stuart;  Die  Jnngfran  von  Orleans;  Die  Brant 

von  Messina;  Gedichte.  3  Se.,  4  Jo.,  14 So.,  1  Sp.     Total  31. 
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4.  Asst.  Professor  Wall  —  Goethe  and  his  Time.  Worki  of  the  Storm  mod 
Stress  Period ;  Autobiographical  Works ;  Poems ;  Egmont ;  Iphigenie ; 
Tmm;  Faust.  1  Gr.,  3  Se.,  16  Jn.,  34  So.,  7  Ft.,  1  Sp.    Total  6S. 

36  '&/.  Professor  Frances  and  Mr.  E.  H.  P.  Gbobbmaks.  —  History  of  German 
Literature  in  Outline.  23  Be.,  2S  Ju.,  89  So.,  6  Fr.,  8  Sp.     Total  86. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduate* :  — 

Q\f.  Dr.   Boescue. —  German    Grammar   and   practice   in   writing   German 

(advanced  course).  2  Gr.,  1  Jn.,  2  So.     Total  5. 

6  lhf.  Professor  Franckb. —  Die  Bliltezeit  der  dentschen  Literatnr  im  acht- 

zehnten  Jahrhundert.  7  Gr.,  3  Se.,  6  Jn.,  2  So.     Total  17. 

36a  'A/  Mr.  W.  G.  How akd.  —  German  Literature  in  the  Brat  half  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century.    Eleist;  Uhland;  Heine. 

9 Gr.,  4  Jn.,  2  So.    Totals. 

261  *kf.  Mr.  W.  0.  Howard.—  German  Literature  in  the  second  half  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century.     The  Development  of  the  Novel  and  the  Drama. 

S  Gr.,  8  Se.,  4  Ju.,  3  So.     Total  13. 

S3.  Professor  H.  S.  Wbitb. — Bismarck's  Life  and  Writings.  Selections  from 
Bismarck's  speeches,  state  papers,  and  private  correspondence;  with  some 
study  of  the  development  of  Germany  as  illustrated  in  Bismarck's  utter- 
ances. 8  Se..  9  Ju.,  8  So.     Total  35. 

8.  Asst.  Professor  Walz.  —  German  Literature  in  the  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth 
Centuries.  Nibelungenlied ;  Kndrun;  Hartmann;  Wolfram;  Walther 
von  der  Vogelweide.    Translation  Into  modern  German. 

8  Gr.     Total  8. 
Primarily  for  Graduates ;  — 
tlT'V-  Professor  H.  S.  White.  — Walther  Ton  der  Vogelweide. 

4  Gr.    Total  4. 
J13»  'hf.   Professor  von  Jaqekakh.  —  Gothic.     Introduction  to  the   study  of 
Germanic  Philology.     General  Introduction;  Phonology. 

14  Gr.,  1  Se.,  2  R.     Total  17. 


JIB  '*/-  A*"-  Professor  Will.  —Old  High  German.  7  Gr.,  1  Se.     Total  8. 

331.    Professor   van   Jaqemams. —  History    of   the   German   Language,   with 

special   study  of  selected  topics.  1  Gr.     Total  1. 

Sekihasy  Cotmsna 
JSOa'A/  Professor  Frahcke.  —  Lessins/s  Laokoon.     6Gr.,Un.,lH.   Total 7. 
J20i*A/.  Professor  Frahcke.  — Schiller's  Philosophical  Poems. 

G  Gr.,  1  Ju.,  1  R.     Total  7. 
120*  **./.  Professor  H.  S.  White.  —  Goethe's  Italienische  Seise. 

2  Gr.,  1  Se.,1  Jn.     Total  4. 

ISXW'A/  Amt-  Professor  Wall  —  Kndrun.  8  Gr.     Total  8. 
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SoAHDINATIAH 

Primarily  for  Graduate*; — 

8*A/.  Professor  Schofibld. — Icelandic  (Old  None) .   The  Sagas,  the  Younger 
Edda,  and  the  Elder  Edda.  8  Gr.,  1  .In.     Total  9. 

Romance  Languagns  and  Literatures 

Primarily  for  Under graduattt :  — 

A.  Messrs.  Chorohmah,  Alubo,  Whittom,  and  Post. — Elementary  Course. 
6  Or.,  1  Se.,  8  Jn.,  16  So.,  8T  Fr.,  80  Sp.,  8  Be.,  1  Di.    ToUl  116. 
lc,  Mr.  Hawkish.  — Reading,  translation,  grammar,  and  composition. 

1  Se.,  S  So.,  4  Fr.,  3  Sp.,  4  8c.    Total  14. 
lb.  Messrs.  Sprang,  Hawkins,  Wiluns,  and  Post.  —  French  Prose,  historical 
and  general.    Translation  from  French  into  English. 

9  Jn.,  14  So.,  56  Fr.,  10  Sp.,  1  Sc.  Total  89. 
la.  Associate  Professor  dk  Sumichrast  and  Mr.  Smth. —  Reading,  transla- 
tion, grammar,  and  composition.  6  Jn.,  10  So.,  84  Fr.,  4  Sp.  Total  48. 
Se.  Asst.  Professor  M.  A.  Porks,  and  Messrs.  Lincoln,  Hawkins,  Whittbh, 
and  Post. — French  Prose  and  Poetry.  Corneille;  Racine;  Moliere; 
Victor  Hugo ;  Alfred  de  Mnsset ;  Balzac ;  Merimee ;  Flaubert ;  Dandet ; 
Loti ;  Zola.     Composition.  5  Ju.,  23  So.,  63  Fr.,  6  Sp.    Total  87. 

2a.  Asst.  Professor  C.  H. C.  Wright,  and  Messrs.  Bbun,  Allahd,  and  Spiers. 
— French  Prose  and  Poetry.    Comeille ;  Racine ;  Moliftre ;  Victor  Hugo ; 
George  Sand;  Alfred  de  Mnsset;  Sainte-BenTe ;  Rostand.    Composition. 
4  Se.,  18  Jn.,  39  So.,  34  Fr.,  4  Sp.     Total  184. 

8.  Mr.  Allard. — French  Composition  (elementary  coarse). 

1  Se.,  4  Jo.,  8  So.,  1  Sp.    Total  14. 
i'kj.  Mr.  Beus. — French  Composition  (intermediate  conrse). 

1  Gr.,  6  Se.,  4  Jn.,  18  So.,  8  Fr.    Total  2T. 

SFr.    Total  19. 

For  Undrrgraduatel  and  Oradttattt  I  — 
Sc.  Professor  Gkardobnt.  —  General  View  of  French  Literature. 

2  Gr.,  8  Se.,  2  Jn.,  12  So.     Total  18. 
8.  Associate  Professor  r* 

8.  Associate  Professor  di 

Century. 

9.  Asst.  Professor  C.  H.  C.  Wright.  —  French  Literature  in  the  Seventeenth 

Century.  2  Gr.,  8  Se.      Total  6. 

18.  Mr.  Allard.  —  The  French  Drama  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

6  Or.,  3  Be.,  4  Jn.,  S  So.     Total  13. 
Primarily  for  Graduate/:  —  - 
11  'hf.  Professor  Sheldon.  —  Old  French  Literature.  8  Gr.     Total  3 
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2lhf.  Asst.  Professor  C.  H.  C.  Wbiqbt.  —French  Prose  in  the  Sixteenth  Cen- 
tury.    Rabelais;   Montaigne.  5  Gr.      Total  6. 

Primarily  for  Undergraduate*  :  — 

1.  Meflertt.  WiLKiua  and  Post.  —  Elementary  Course. 

11  Ju.,  16  So.,  6  Ft.     Total  83. 
For  Undergraduates  and  Graduate*  .-  — 
5.  Mr.   WiLKiifB.  —  Modem   Italian   Literature. 
Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Centuries. 

2.  Professor  Fobd. —  Italian  Literature  of  the  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  Cen- 

turies-    Torquato  Tasso ;  Ariosto;  Machiavelli;  Ben venuto  Cellini. 

3  Gr.,  2  .In.,  4  So.     Total  9. 
10.  Professor  Grandgent.  —  The  Works  of  Dante,  particular!;  the  Vita  Nuova 

and  the  Divine  Comedy.  6  Gr.,  5  Se.,  1  Jn.,  a  So.     Total  14. 

Primarily  for  Graduate*;  — 

3.  Professor  Grandoxk-t  and  Mr.  Wilkinb.  —  Italian  Literature  of  the  Thir- 

teenth and  Fourteenth  Centuries.  Selections  from  Boccaccio,  Petrarch, 
and  Dante.  Early  Italian.  Monad's  Creslomaxia  italiana  des  primi 
aecoli.  4  Or.    Total  4. 

Bruin 
Primarily- for  Undergraduate! :  — 
1.  Aast,  Professor  M.  A.  Potter,  and  Messrs.  Lincoln,  Hawkins,  Wii.kiks, 
and  Whittkm.  —  Spanish  Grammar,  reading;,  and  composition.     Modern 
Spanish  Novels  and  Plays.     1  Se.,  6  Jn.,  38  So.,  25  FT.,  3  Sp.   Total  75. 
For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates :  — 
5.  Professor  Fobd.  —  Spanish  Prose  and  Poetry  of  the  Eighteenth  and  Nine- 
teenth Centuries.     Modern  Spanish  Literature.     Composition. 

7  Gr.,  5  Se.,  10  Jn.,  5  So.,  1  Fr.,  3  Sp.    Total  31. 

Koh  Aires  Philoloqt 
Primarily  for  Graduate*;  — 
8.  Professor  Sheldon.  —  Old  French.     Phonology  and  inflections.    The  oldest 


Cocssi  of  Special  Study 
$20.  Professor  Sheldon.  —  Opportunities  were  afforded  to  competent  students 
for  the  investigation  of  special  subjects  in  Romance  Philology. 

1  Or.     Total  1. 

Celtic 

Primarily  for  Graduate*:  — 

I'hj.  Professor  F.  N.  Robinson. —  Old  Irish.     General  introduction  to  Celtic 

Philology.  1  Or.    Total  1. 

Shf.  Professor  F.  N.  Robinson.  —  Old  and  Middle  Welsh.     The  Mabinogion 

and  other  selections  from  the  Red  Book  of  Herges  t.     Lectures  on  Early 

Welsh  Literature.  S  Gr.     Total  2. 
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Slavic  Languages 
Far  Undergraduate!  and  Oraduaia  :  — 

la.  Asst.  Professor  Winw.-  Russian.  1  Se.,  Un.,2So.    Total  4. 

2a.  Awt.  Professor  Wiener.  —  Polish.  1  Ju.     Total  1. 

4  hf.  Asst.  Professor  Wiener.  —  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Russian  Liter- 
ature. S  St.,  7  Ju.,  13  So.,  1  Lav.    Total  36. 

Comparative  Literature 

Primarily  for  Undergraduate*:  — 
1.  Professor  Wbhdbll,  assisted  by  Dr.  H.  db  W.  Fuller  and  Mr.  Nutter.  — 
European  Literature.     General  Surrey. 

9  Se.,  28  Ju.,  67  So.,  48  Fr.,  6  Sp.    Total  163. 
For  Under -graduate*  and  Graduates :  — 

6  'hf.  Asst.  Professor  E.  E.  Rand.  —  The  History  of  Classical  Culture  in  the 

Middle  Ages.  5  Gr.,  1  Se.,  6  Jn.,  1  So.     Total  IS. 

Ga'kf.  Professor  Schopield,  assisted  by  Dr.  Wbbbtrr. —  The  Literary  History 

of  England  and  its  Relation  to  that  of  the  Continent  from  the  beginning 

to  Chancer.  10  Gr.,  15  Se.,  11  Jn.,  16  So.,  S  Fr.,  6  Sp.     Total  61. 

7.  Asst.  Professor  M.  A.  Potter.  —  Tendencies  of  European  Literature  in  the 

Renaissance.  4  Or.,  S  Se.,  10  Jn.,  4  So.,  1  Sp.,  1  Instr.    Total  88. 

SO*/-  A»w'  Professor  C.  H.  C.  Wright.  —  The  Literary  Relations  of  France 

and  England  in  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries. 

9  Gr.,  S  Se.,  8  Ju.,  4  So.,  1  Sp.    Total  SO. 
81  '*/.  Dr.  H.  de  W.  Fuller.  — The  Rise  and  Growth  of  Elizabethan  Litera- 
ture in  England,  examined  in  the  light  of  its  Continental  Origins. 

15  Or.,  9  Se.,  11  Jo.,  14  So.,  2  Sp.    Total  61. 
IS 'A/.  Professor  Bliss  Pebrt,  assisted  by  Dr.  Wbbstbb.  —  Types  of  Fiction  in 
the  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Centuries. 

18  Or.,  55  Se.,  47  Jn.,  37  So.,  S  Fr.,  2  Sp.    Total  161. 
8*ft/.  Professor  Fraxoke.  —  Goethe's  Faust ;  with  a  study  of  kindred  dramas 
in  European  Literature.  10  Or.,  6  Se.,  9  Ju.,  6  So.     Total  29. 

Primarily  far  Graduate* :  — 

J 14  'hf.  Professor  Sheldon. — Mediaeval  Literature  in  the  vulgar  tongues,  with 
■pedal  reference  to  the  influence  of  France  and  Provence.    S  Or.  Total  2. 
l&'kf.  Asst.  Professor  M.  A.  Fottbb.  —  Epic  Poetry.    General  Characteristics. 
The  Heroic  Ballad,  the  National  Epic,  the  Literary  Epic.     Types  of  the 
Popular  Epic.  3  Gr.,  1  Se.,  3  Ju.    Total  6. 

IT  hf.  Professor  Ford.  — The  History  of  the  Novel  and  the  Tale  in  Italy  and 
Spain  from  the  Beginning  of  the  Mediaeval  Period  to  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury. 6  Gr.,  2  Instr.     Total  3. 
Zi'hf.     Professor  Bum  Prut.  —  Political  Satire  in  Europe  since  the  Renais- 
sance.                                              110r,,4Se.,  4  Ju.,  1  So.    Total  30. 
35  'hf.  Professor  Kittrbdqb.  —  The  English  and  Scottish  Popular  Ballads. 

11  Gr.     Total  11. 
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J2S  •hf.  Mr.  W.  G.  Howard  —German  Literature  Id  the  Sixteenth  Century 
and  its  relation  to  English  Literature.  Brant,  Hutten,  Luther,  Han* 
Sachs,  Fiichait.     Popular  Literature  in  prose  and  verse.     The  Drama. 

2  Gr.,  1  80.     Totals. 
Codrsks  or  Special  Sttjdt 

SO.  Professor  Schofielu.  —  Opportunities  were  afforded  to  competent  Graduate 
Students,  under  the  guidance  of  instructors,  for  original  investigation  in 
special  topics. 

90c.  Professor  F.  N.  Robinson.  —  The  Relations  of  Irish  and  Welsh  Literatures 
to  European  Literature  in  other  Tongues.  1  Gr.     Total  1. 

90?.  Professor  Ghandgbmt. —  The  Relations  of  Provencal  Literature  to  European 
Literature  in  other  Tongues.  1  Gr.     Total  1. 

Comparative  Philology 

minority  for   Qro.dv.atta :  — 

Sahf.  Professor  Grandgbnt. —  General  Introduction   to  Linguistic   Science. 

Phonetics.     The  Pronunciation  of  English,  French,  German,  and  Latin. 

11  Gr.,  9  Se.,  1   So.,  1  R.,  1  Inetr.     Total  1«. 

HiMory  and  Political  Science 
Hi  stout 
JYimarilyfor  Undtrgraduattt : — 
].  Professor  Haskihs,  assisted  by  Messrs.  Ooo,  Lister,  Bead,  and  Lobs, 
—  Mediaeval  History  (introductory  course). 

48  So.,  21*  Fr.,  SO  Sp.    Total  283. 
27.   Dr.   Mbbbiman,   assisted  by  Mr.  Benton.  —  History  of  Western   Europe 
from  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages  to  1715. 

lSe.,8Ju.,  27  So.,  2  Fr.,  S  Sp.     Total 40. 

For  TTntUrgradwitei  and  Gradvata  :  — 

6.  Professor  Embbtox.  —  The  first  eight  Christian  centuries.     The  conflict  of 

Christianity  with   Paganism.      Origin  and   development  of  the   Roman 

Papacy  to  its  alliance  with  the  Franxdsh  State.    The  Germanic  race*  aa 

the  basis  of  a  new  Christian  civilisation. 

'     4  Gr.,  4  Se.,  6  Ju.,  8  So.,  14  Di.    Total  SI. 
T.  Professor  Emerton. — The  Era  of  the  Reformation  in  Europe  from  the  rise 
of  Italian  Humanism  to  the  close  of  the  Council  of  Trent  (1350-1563). 

9  Gr.,  1  Se.,  2  Ju.,  S  So.,  7  Di.    Total  21. 

Sa'hf.  Professor  Haskihs. —  Constitutional  History  of  England  to  toe  Great 

Charter.  9  Gr.,  7  Se.,  80  Ju.,  7  So.,  1  Ft.,  2  Sp.    Total  46. 

dh'hf.  Professor  Haskins. —  Constitutional  History  of  England  from  the  Great 

Charter  to  the  Sixteenth  Century. 

7  Gr.,  6  Se.,  17  Ju.,  6  So.,  3  Sp.     Total  37. 

11.  Dr.  Mbbbhtan. —  History  of  England  during  the  Tudor  and  Stuart  Periods. 

9  Gr.,  4  Se  ,  16  Ju.,  16  So.,  1  Sp.,  2  Di.     Total  60. 

12«  'tif.  Professor  Mactane,   assisted   by   Mr.   Hemmeos.  —  English   History 

from  the  Revolution  of  1688  to  the  Reform  of  Parliament. 

4  Gr.,  27  Se.,  S4  Ju.,  84  So.,  2  Fr.,  5  Sp.,  1  Di.,  1  Law.    Total  108. 
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12b  *hf.  Professor    Mac  VANE,   assisted    by    Mr.    Hkmmeon. —  English    History 
■bice  the  Reform  of  Parliament. 

5  Gr.,  20  Se.,  36  Ju.,  46  So.,  2  Fr.,  5  Sp.     Total  114. 

16a  'hf.  Professor   Macvane,   assisted   by  Dr.   A..  I.  Ahdbbws. —  History  of 

Continental  Europe  from  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  to  the  Fall  of  Napoleon  I. 

11  Gr.,  28  Se.,  89  Ju.,  68  So.,  16  Fr.,  6  Sp.,  1  Med.,  1  Law.     Total  170. 

16b  *hf.  Professor   Macvane,   assisted   by  Dr.   A.  I.   Andrews.  —  History  of 

Continental  Europe  since  the  Fall  of  Napoleon  I. 

10  Gr.,  21  Se.,  47  Ju.,  73  So.,  10  Fr.,  7  Sp.,  1  Med.     Total  169. 


15.  Asst.  Professor  Coolidgb. —  History  of  Russia. 

2  Gr.,  3  Se.,  1  Ju.,  1  So.     Total  7. 
10.  Professor  Channing,  assisted  by  Mr.  J.  R.  H.  Moore.  —  American  History 
to  1789.  1  Gr.,  6  Se.,  14  Ju.,  30  So.,  8  Sp.      Total  64. 

13.  Professor  A.  B.  Hart,  assisted  by  Messrs.  Hudson  and  Plaibtbd.  —  Con- 
stitutional and  Political  History  of  the  United  States  (1789-1895). 

7  Gr.,  22  Se.,  57  Ju.,  45  So.,  1  Fr.,  8  Sp.,  1  Sc.     Total  141. 

Primarily  for  Graduates:  — 

{21 .  Professor  Haskins.  —  Introduction  to  the  Sources  of  Mediaeval  History. 

2  Gr.,  1  H.     Total  8. 
94.  Professor  E.  C.  Moorb.  —  The  Chnrch  since  the  Reformation. 

9  Se.,  7  Ju.,  5  So.,  1  Sp.,  9  Di.     Total  31. 
iSa'kf.  Professor  Changing.  —  Selected  Topics  in  the  historical  development 
of  American  Institutions.     The  Opposition  to  England,  1760-1775. 

9  Gr.,  i  Se.    Total  13. 
tSi'hf.  Professor  Chaknino. —  Selected  Topics  in  the  historical  development 
of  American  Institutions.    The  Formation  of  the  Constitution,  1775-1789. 
8  Gr.,  2  Se.    Total  10. 
Courses  or  Research 
20a.  Professor  Emebtoh.  —  Church  and  State.  1  Di.     Total  1. 

20c.    Professor  Haskins.  —  Mediaeval  Institutions.  1  Or.     Total  1. 

20d.  Asst.  Professor  Coolidqe.  —  Recent  History  of  Europe.      8  Gr.     Total  3. 
20*.    Professor  Chahkiwo. —  American  History.  4  Gr.,  1  Di.     Total  5. 

Wg.  Asst.  Professor  Coolidqe  and  Dr.  Merriman.  —  History  of  Europe  (1625- 
1580).  8  Gr.     Total  8. 

Gove  bum  est 
Primarily  for  Undergraduates* .-  — 
1.  Professor   Lowell,   assisted   by   Messrs.   HcLeod,   Oveson,   N.  Kellet, 
Pollak,  and  Estes.  —  Constitutional  Government  (elementary  course). 
1  Ju.,  118  So.,  280  Fr.,  31  Sp.     Total  380. 
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For  Undergraduate*  and  Graduate*  :  — 
4a  'hf.  Professor  G.  G.  Wilson  (Brown  University) .  —  Elements  of  Interna- 
tional Law.  6  Or.,  19  Se.,  H  In.,  18  So.,  1  Sp.,  8  Law.  Total  56. 
ib'hf.  Professor  G.  G.  Wilsok  (Brown  University)  —International  Relations. 
4  Or.,  11  8e.,  11  Ju.,  18  So.  Total  38. 
11.  Ami.  Professor  Mcwbo. —  Colonial  Gove rnments. 

4  Or.,  9  Se.,  11  Jo.,  10  So.,  a  Fr.,  S  Sp.    Total  38. 

14.  Professor  A.  B.  Habt. —  American  Diplomacy.     Treaties;  Applications  of 

International  Law;  Foreign  Policy.     15  Gr.,  4  Se.,2  Jn.,  1  So.    Total  S3. 

15.  Professor  Stihson   and  Mr.  W.   II.  Nelson. — Tendencies  of  American 

Legislation,  with  an  historical  view  of  prototypes  in  English  legislation. 

S  Or.,  20  Se.,  SO  Jo.,  B7  So.,  I  Sp.     Total  8-1. 
IT.  Asst.  Professor  Munbo,  assisted   by  Mr.  N.  Eelley.  —  Modern  Municipal 

Government.  2  Gr.,  11  Se.,  S3  Ju.,  18  So.,  2  Fr.     Total  56. 

SI.  Mr.  E.  M.  Pabkeb. —  Comparative  Administration  and  Administrative  Law. 

8  Jn.,  1  Sp.    Total  4. 
Primarily  for  Graduate! :  — 

10.  Professor  Lowell.  —  Modern  English  Government.     A  study  of  the  exist- 
ing system  of  national  government,  and  of  the  working  of  political  parties. 
8  Gr.,  5  Se.,  4  Ju.,  2  So.    Total  19. 
19.  Professor  Stihson.  —  American  Constitutional  Law.    A  study  of  constitu- 
tional principles  and  limitations  throughout  the  United  States. 

4  Gr.,  2  Jn.     Total  6. 
15.  Professor  G.  G.  Wilson  (Brown  University).  —  International  Law  as  ad- 
ministered by  the  Courts  and  as  observed  in  international  negotiations. 

5  Gr.,  S  Jn.,  1  Sp.     Total  8. 

CoUBBE   OF   ReSEABOH 

20s.  Professor  A.  B.  Habt  and  Asst.  Professor  Munbo.  —  American  Institutions, 
IS  Or.,  1  Se.    Total  IS. 


Primarily  for  Undergraduate*:  — 

1.  Professor  Tai-ssio,  Asst.  Professors  Bullock  and  Andbew,  assisted  by  Dr. 
Hose,  and  Messrs.  Hall,  Suogl,  and  Usher. —  Principles  of  Economics. 
1  Gr.,  8  Se.,  7G  Ju.,  290  So.,  66  Fr.,  36  Sp.,  2  Bo.,  8  Bn.     Total  4SS. 
For  Undergraduate*  and  Graduate*  I  — 
S.  Professor  Tadssio. —  Principles  of  Economics  (advanced  conrse). 

13  Gr.,  8  Se.,  IS  Jn.,  3  So.,  1  Sp.     Total  32. 

3.  Professor  Carver.  —  Principles  of  Sociology.    Theories  of  Social  Progress. 

8  Or.,  12  Se.,  IT  Ju.,  10  So.,  3  Sp.    Total  49. 


5  'hf.  Professor  Ripley  and  Dr.  Daggett.  —  Economics  of  Transportation. 

15  Or.,  21  Se.,  6T  Ju.,  18  So.,  1  Fr.,  2  Sp.,  1  Di.,  1  Bu.     Total  126. 

6a 'hf.  Professor  Gat.  —  European  Industry  and  Commerce  In  the  Nineteenth 

Century.  16  Or.,  S3  Se.,  34  Jn.,  14  So.,  8  Sp.,  1  Di.     Total  90. 
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Gb'hf.   Professor  Oat.  —  Economic  and  Financial  History  of  the  United  State*. 
14  Or.,  84  Se.,  69  Jn.,  S3  So.,  1  Fr.,  10  Sp.,  1  Bu.,  1  Di.     Total  148. 
9alhf.  Asst.  FrofeMor  Ajdkbw.  —  Money.      A  general  survey  of  currency 
legislation,  eiperieiice,  and  theory  in  recent  times. 

6  Or.,  6  Se.,  89  Jn.,  14  So.,  4  Sp.,  1  Bn.     Total  78. 
Sb'hf.   Asst.  Professor  Audkiw. —  Banking  and  Foreign  Exchange. 

7  Or.,  IS  Se.,  41  Jn.,  36  So.,  2  Fr.,  5  Sp.,  1  Bn.     Total  108. 


9b*hf.  Professor  Riflet  and  Dr.  Daggett. 
8  Or.,  IS  Se.,  5S  Jn.,  86  So.,  3  Fr.,  8  S 
11.  Professor  Oat.  —  Modern  Economic  History  of  Europe. 

8  Or.,  1  Se.,  1  Jn.    Total  5. 


14a 'A/-  Profeaior  C*hvku.—  The  Distribution  of  Wealth. 

5  Or.,  4  Se.,  5  Jn.,  8  Bo.,  1  Sp.,  1  Di.,  1  Law.     Total  19. 
Hb'hf.  Professor  Carted.  —  Methods  of   Social    Reform.      Socialism,  Com- 
munism, the  Single  Tax,  etc.  5  Or.,  7  Se.,  7  Ja.,  1  So.    Total  80. 

Total  88. 
16i  thf.  Aut.  FrofeMor  Bollock.  —  The  Theory  and  Method!  of  Taxation. 

7Gr.,  18  Be.,  82  Jn.,  9  So.,  3  Sp.     Total  59. 


18.  Mr.  W.  M.  Cols.  —  Principles  of  Accounting. 

6  Or.,  4  O.  S.,  41  Se.,  32  Jn.,  6  So.,  8  Sp.,  1  Lav.     Total  88. 
SI.  Asst.  Professor  Wiitu,  assisted  by  Messrs.  Field  and  Oris.  —  Principle* 
of  Law  governing  Industrial  Relations  and  Commercial  Lav. 

8  Or.,  66  Se.,  21  Jn.,  10  So.,  S  Sp.,  1  Law.     Total  98. 
Primarily  for  Graduate!  :  — 
l&hf.  Professor  Caktbs.  —  Methods  of  Economic  Investigation, 

8  Or.,  IDi.     Totals. 

JIG.  Asst.  Professor  Bullock.  —  History  and  Literature  of  Economics  to  the 

year  1848.  7  Or.     Total  T. 

19.  Asst.  Professor  Andrew.-    Theories  of  Crises.  2  Or.,  1  Jn.    Total  S. 

%25*hf.  Professor  Bullock.  —  Adam  Smith  and  Bicardo. 

4  Or.,  1  Se.,  1  DI.    Total  6. 

Courses  or  Research 
20a.  Professor  Gat.- 
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SO*.  AsBt.  Professor  Rulloc*. — Selected  Topics  in  American  Taxation  and 
Finance.  2  Or.,  1  Se.    Total  3. 

Tub  Sbmif*bt  ra  Eoomomios 

SO.  Competent  students  were  guided  in  investigation,  undertaken  independently 
or  in  connection  with  courses  primarily  for  graduates ;  and  the  results 
were  presented  for  discussion.  S  Gt.,  1  Se.     Total  4. 

History  of  Religions 
For  Undergraduate!  and  Oradaata  :  — 

2.  Professor  G.  F.  Hoobb.  — History  of  Religions  in  Outline.  The  Religions 
of  China  and  Japan,  Egypt,  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  and  the  Western 
Semites  (including  Judaism  and  Mohammedanism).  The  Religions  of 
India,  Persia,  the  Greeks,  Romans,  Germans,  and  Celts;  Christianity. 

4  Or.,  IS  Se.,  24  .In.,  15  So.,  4  Fr.,  S  Sp.,  11  Di.     Total  76. 
Primarily  for  Graduate*: — 
3'hf.  Professors  KirrBBDGB  and   F.  N.  Ronmsos.  — Germanic  and   Celtic 
Religions.  1  Gr.,  1  Ju.,  I  Di.    Total  3. 

Philosophy 

Primarily  for  Undergraduate!  I  — 

A'hJ.  Professor  Pixxib. — History  of  Ancient  Philosophy. 

1  Gr.,  1  Se.,  64  Jn.,  68  So.,  46  Fr.,  18  Sp.,  1  Sc.     Total  806. 
B*kf.  Professor  Sak'htis*. — History  of  Modern  Philosophy. 

3  Gr.,  8  Se.,  58  Ju.,  71  So.,  66  Fr.,  26  Sp.,  1  Di.    Total  221. 
O'hf.  Professor  Rotce. —  Logic. 

1  Gr.,  2  Se.,  80  Jn.,  71  So.,  26  Fr.,  9  Sp.    Total  188. 
D  'hf.  Asst.  Professor  R.  B.  Pehut.  —General  Problems  of  Philosophy. 

2  Gr.,  2  Se.,  28  Ju.,  88  So.,  11  Fr.,  6  Sp.    Total  82. 


for  Undergraduates  and  Graduate* ;  — 
S*kf.  Asst.  Professor  Holt.  —  Advanced  Psychology. 

6  Gr.,  8  Se.,  8  Jn.,  8  So.,  1  Di.     Total  16. 
14  'hf.  Asst.  Professor  Holt.  —  Experimental  Psychology. 

6  Gr.,  1  Se.,  8  Jn.,  3  So.,  1  Di.     Total  H. 
—  Comparative  Psychology.     Mental  Development  in  the 
4  Gr.,  1  Se.,  2  Jn.,  2  So.     Total  9. 
21a  'hf.  Dr.  Yehkes.  —Animal  Behavior.     The  Evolution  of  Organic  Activity. 
5  Gr.,  2  Se.,  S  Ju.     Total  10. 
3'n/.  Asst.  Professor  R.  B.  Pbbbt. — Philosophy  of  Nature,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  Man's  Place  in  Nature.     Conceptions  of  Nature  in  the  light  of 
moral  and  religions  interests. 

4  Gr.,  3  Se.,  5  Jn.,  14  So.,  2  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  8  Di.     Total  32. 
4.  Professor  Palmes.  — Ethics.    The  Theory  of  Morals,  considered  construc- 
tively. 6  Gr.,  1  Se.,  8  Ju.,  5  So.,  2  Sp.,  4  Di.     Total  26. 
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9.  Professor  BOToa.  —  Metaphysics.  The  Fundamental  Problem  of  Theoreti- 
cal Philosophy.  The  Nature  of  Reality;  Monism  and^'luralism ;  Free- 
dom, Teleology,  and  Theism. 

7  Gr.,  S  So.,  9  Jn.,  2  So.,  1  Sp.,  2  Dl.    Total  86. 
12.  Professor  Sahtataha.  — Greek  Philosophy,  with  special  reference  to  Plato. 
6  Gr.,  1  Se.,  5  Ju.,  1  So.,  1  Di.     Total  I*. 
llu  vkf.  Dr.  B.  A.  G.  FulLEB —  Descartes,  Spinoza,  and  Leibnitz, 

8  Or.,  8  Se.,  4  Ju.,  8  So.    Total  18. 


.  Professor  Kovce.  —  Representative  Philosophical  Thinkers  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century.  Relations  of  Philosophy  to  recent  tendencies  in'Science 
and  Literature.  10  Gr.,  3  Se.,  6  Ju.,  5  So.     Total  28. 


10'hf.  Professor  Sahtataha. —  Philosophy  of  History.  Ideals  of  Society,  Re- 
ligion, Art,  and  Science,  in  their  historical  development. 

8  Gr..  4  Se.,  8  Ju.,  4  So.,  3  Sp.,  1  Law.    Total  IT. 
18  'hf.  Professor  Fens.  —Theism.  1  Gr.,  1  Ju.,  1  So.,  6  Di.     Total  9. 

17.  Professor  E.  C.  Moons.  — History  of  Christian  Thonght  since  Kant. 

2  Gr.,  S  Sc.,  2  So.,  10  Di.     Total  17. 

Coohsbs  OF  Special  Study 
Primarily  for  Graduate  .-  — 

{20a.  Professor  Mdnbtebdebo,  Aset.  Professor  Holt,  and  Dr.  Ybbkes.  — 
Psychological  Laboratory.     Experimental  investigations. 

12  Gr.,  1  Se.,  3  R.    Totalis. 
20*.  Profeasor  Muhstebbebg. —  Psychological   Seminary.      The  Applications 
of  Psychology  to  Practical  Life.  14  Gr.,  1  Se.,  2  Di.     Total  17. 

J20c.  Professor  Roves.  —  Logical  Seminary.     Hegel's  Dialectical  Method. 

2  Gr.,  1  So.,  2  Di.,  3  R.     Total  7. 

J20i.  Professor  Palmes.  — Ethical  Seminary.    The  Systematixation  of  Ethics, 

9  Gr.,  I  Di.,  3  R.     Totalis. 

J20e.  AlBt.  Profeasor  R.  B.  Pbbbt.  —  Seminary  in  the  Theory  of  Knowledge. 

Idealism,  Pragmatism,  and  Realism.  12  Gr.,  1  So.,  2  R.     Total  16. 

SO/.  Professor  Botch.  —  Seminary  c 

and  Study  of  Philosophy. 

Sodal  Ethics 

Far  Undergraduates  and  Graduates : — 

1.  Profeasor  Pbabodt  and  Dr.  Koqebb.  —  Social  Ethics.  The  problems  of 
Poor-Relief,  the  Family,  Temperance,  and  various  phases  of  the  Labor 
Question,  in  the  light  of  ethical  theory. 

8  Gr.,  18  Se.,  44  Ju.,  88  So.,  2  Fr„  5  Sp.,  8  Di.     Total  108. 
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t*hf.  Dr.  Biubr,  —  Social   Ethics.     Practical   Problems  of  Public   Aid, 
Charity,  and  Neighborhood  Work. 

1  Gt.,  S  Se.,  4  Ju.,  4  Bo.,  2  Sp.,  S  Di.    Total  16. 
8  'A/.  Dr.  Boobb*.  —  Criminology  and  Penology. 

8  (Jr.,  30  Se.,  8  Ju.,  9  So.,  3  Sp.     Total  43. 
Primarily  for  Graduate*:  — 

CoDBSEB    OF    ReHEAHCH 

J30t.  Professor  Pbabody  directed  ipecial  research  in  the  Ethics  of  the  Social 
Question*.  2  Gr.,  1  Se.,  S  Di.    Total  6. 

20c.  Dr.  Bjucwrr.  ■  -  The  School  for  Social  Workers. 

1  Gr.,  9  Se.    Total  8. 


For  Undergraduate!  and  Qraduatu ;  — 
1.  Asst.    Professor  A.  0.  Nobtom.  —  History  of  Educational   Practices   and 
Theories.  8  Gr.,  1  Se.,  9  Ju.,  6  So.,  2  Sp.,  1  Ft.     Total  SS. 

2a'hj.  Professor  Habits.  —  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Education.  Discus- 
sion of  [Educational  Principles. 

S  Gr.,  9  Se.,  8  Jn.,  8  So.,  2  Sp.    Total  28. 
Hb'hf.  Professor  Hanub. — School  Administration  as  a  Branch  of  Municipal 
Affairs,  more  particularly  in  Massachusetts.      Contemporary  Tendencies 
and  Problems.  2  Gr.,  1  Se.,  3  Ju.,  1  So.,  1  Sp.     Total  8. 

5a  *kf.  Asst.  Professor  A.  0.  Norton.  —  Modem  Theories  of  Education.    Criti- 
cal study,  with  applications  to  practice.         4  Gr.,  2  Se.,  4  Jn.    Total  10. 
Hb'hf.  Asst.  Professor  A.   O.  Norton.  — The  Education  of  the  Individual. 
Study  and  treatment  of  both  unusual  and  normal  types. 

5  Gr.,  6  Se.,  9  Jn.,  8  So.,  2  Sp.,  1  Di.    Total  SS. 
B'hf.  Mr.   Holmes. —  Froebel's   Philosophy  of  Education. 

2  Se.,  2  Jn.     Total  4. 
Primarily  for  Graduate* :  — 

J8.  Professor  Hahus  and  Mr.  Holhss.  —  Organisation  and  Management  of 
Public  Schools  and  Academies.  Supervision,  Courses  of  Study,  and 
Teaching.  12  Gr.,  8  Se.,  7  Ju.     Total  37. 

Sbhihaxt  Courses 
120a.  Professor  Hahus.  —  Seminary.     Contemporary  Problems  in  Education. 

9  Gr.,  1  R.    Total  10. 
I30&.  Aast.  Professor  A.  O.  Norton.  —  Seminary  in  the  History  of  Education. 
S  Or.,  1  R.    Total  4. 
The  Fine  Arts 
Primarily  for  Undergraduate*;  — 
1.  Professor  Charlrs  H.  Moorr,  assisted  by  Messrs.  Mower  and  Pops.  — 
Principles  of  Delineation,  Color,  and  Chiaroscuro,  with  some  consideration 
of  historic  forms  of  Art,  and  the  conditions  which  have  influenced  them. 
8  G.  S.,  5  Se.,  18  Jn.,  27  So.,  88  Ft.,  IS  Sp.,  2  Se.     Total  96. 
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For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates .-  — 

3.  Professor  Charles   II.   Moore.  —  Principle!   of   Design   in   Architecture] 

Sculpture,  and  Painting,  as  exemplified  in  the  Arts  of  put  ages. 

8  G.S.,  4  Jo.,  2  Sq.,  1  Sp.    ToUl  9. 
8.  Asst.  Professor  Chase,  assisted  by  Mr.  Fitzpatbick.  —  History  of  Ancient 
Art.    Architecture,  Sculpture,  and  Painting  in  Egypt,  Assyria,  and  Greece, 
with  some  account  of  the  leaser  arts. 

7  Be.,  36  Jn.,  45  So.,  E  Fr.,  3  Sp.     Total  SS. 

4.  Professor  Charles  II.  Moore,  assisted  by  Mr.  Fitzfatbicx. —  The  Fine 

Arts  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance. 

9  Or.,  11  Se.,  89  Jn.,  6  So.     Total  58. 


Primarily  for  Oraduatt*  i  — 

Course  of  Special  Stuot 

120.  Professor  Chablbs  H.   Moons.  —  History  and   Principles  of   Engraving. 

Investigation  of  technical  developments,  and  of  states  and  processes. 

1  Gr.,  1  So.,  S  R.     Total  4. 
German  Art 
For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates  :  — 

1  'ft/.  Professor  Paul  Clemen  (University  of  Bonn).  —  German  and  French 

Art  from  the  Early  Middle  Ages  to  the  End  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 

1  Gr.,  1  Se.,  3  So.,  1  Fr.     Total  8. 

2  'ft/.  Professor  Paul  Clemen  (University  of  Bonn).  —  German   Art  of  the 

Nineteenth  Century.  3  Se.,  5  Jn.,  4  So.,  8  Fr.     Total  IS. 

Primarily  for  Graduates:  — 

Seminar*  Cougar 

8  'A/.  Professor  Paul  Clekeh  (University  of  Bonn).  —  Seminary  on  Mediaeval 

German  Sculpture,  with  demonstrations  in  the  Germanic  Museum. 

1  Gr.,  1  So.     Total  2. 
Architect  ore 
For  Undergraduate*  and  Graduates :  — 

la.  Professor  H.  L.  Wabbbn  and  Mr.  Elliott,  assisted  by  Mr.  Thomas.  — 
Technical  and  Historical  Development  of  the  Ancient  Styles,  with  special 
reference  to  Classic  Architecture. 

7  G.  8.,  1  Se.,  8  Ju.,  5  So.,  1  Fr.,  18  Sp.,  2  Sc.    Total  87. 
It.  Professor  H.  L.  Wakbbh  and  Mr.  Elliott,  assisted  by  Mr.  Thomas. — 
Technical   and   Historical    Development    of    Renaissance    and    Modern 
Architecture.  8  G.S.,  5  Se.,  C  Jn.,  9  So.,  8  Sp.,  !  Sc.     Total  88. 

2a.  Mr.  Elliott,  assisted  by  Mr.  Thomas.  —  Elementary  Architectural  Draw- 
ing.    Elements  of  Architectural  Form.     The  Orders. 

8  G.  S.,  8  Jn.,  4  So.,  S  Sp.,  2  Sc.     Total  26. 
2ft.  Asst.  Professor  Mowll.  —  Sternotomy,  Shades  and  Shadows,  and  Perspec- 
tive. 5G.S-,  8Se.,  4  Ju.,  2  So.,  6  Sp.     Total  20. 
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8a.  Mobsi-6.  Pops  and  Mown.  —  Freehand  Drawing. 

4  G.  8.,  8  Se.,  6  Ju.,  10  So.,  7  Sp.     Totml  80. 
Hi.  Mr.  H.  B.  Warrek.  —  Freehand  Drawing  (second  course) .    Mr.  Murphy. 

—  Drawing  from  the  Life. 

6  G.  8.,  1  Se.,  4  Jn.,  5  So.,  7  Sp.,  4  Sc.    Total  87. 

4a.  Asst.  Protestor  Mowu  and  Mr.  Jknsky  ;  with  lectures  on  the  Principles 
of  Design  in  Architecture,  by  Professor  H.  L.  Wabreb.  — Elementary 
Architectural  Design.  4  G.  S.,  8  Se.,  2  Jn.,  8  So.,  4  Sp.     Tood  16. 

-  The  Practice  of  Design . 

9  So.,  1  Fr.,  8  8p.,  2  Se.    Total  39. 

Primarily  for  Graduatt*  :  — 
Be.  Mr.  H.  B.  Warrbst.  — Freehand  Drawing  (third  course).     Mr.  Morpht. 

—  Drawing  from  the  Life.  4  G.S.,  1  Se.,  1  Sp.,  1  Sc.     Total  7. 
3d.  Mesars.  H.  B.  WARBENand  Murphy. —  Freehand  Drawing  (fourth  conrse). 

1  Gr.     Total  1. 

4i.  Professor  H.  L.  Wabrbh  and  Mr.  Elliott.  —  Architectural  Design  (second 

conrse) .  1  Gr.,  2  G.  S.,  1  Se.,  1  Jn.,  S  Sp.,  1  Sc.    Total  8. 

4c.  Professor  H.  L.  Wabrrn  and  Asst.  Professor  Mowll,  with  the  coopera- 
tion, successively,  of  Messrs.  Stl-rgis  and  Coolidqe.  —  Architectural 
Design  (third  course).  3  G.S.,  1  Se.,  1  Sp.,  I  Sc.     Total  5. 

id.  Professor  H.  L.  Wabrbh  and  Asst.  Professor  Mowll,  and,  successively, 
Messrs.  Stubois and  Cooudob. — Architectural  Design  (advanced  course). 
1  Gr.    Total  1. 
B*y.  Mr.  Jenney. —  Elements  of  Construction;  Materials  and  Methods. 

5  G.S.,  3  Jn.,  1  So.,  8  Sp.,  1  Sc.     Total  IS. 
6 hf.  Mr.  GABBtrrr.  —  Modelling.  8  G. S .,  1  Sp.     Total  4. 

Courses  of  Special  Study 
30a.  Professor  H.  L.  Warren.  —  Competent  students  who  satisfied  the  instructor 
of  their  fitness  to  pursue  advanced  work  were  directed  in  the  study  of 
special  periods  in  the  history  of  architecture. 

1  Gr.,  2  G.8.,  1  Se.,  1  Sc.    Total  5. 
2u4*A/.  Dr.  Ross.  —  Advanced  Practice  in  Pure  Design  or  in  Representation. 

2  Se.,  1  Sp.    Total  8. 
Landscape  Architecture 
For  Undirgraduatei  and  Graduates:  — 
1.  Asst.  Professor  Prat,  assisted  by  Messrs.  Cox  and  Evans.  —  Principles  of 

Bu.     Total  60. 

Primarily  for  Graduate*:  — 

3.  Asst.  Professor  Phav  and  Mr.  Hubbard,  with  occasional  instruction  by 
Professor  Olmsted. —  Practice  in  Design  (first  course). 

2Sp.     TotsJS. 
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4.  Mr.  Hubbabd.-     Principles  of  Construction.  1  Sp.,  1  Sc.      Total  8. 


For  Undergraduate/  and  Graduates  :  — 

1.  Mr.  Hsilmar,  assisted  by  Mr.  Huhi-in.  — Harmony. 

8  Se.,  4  Ju.,  8  So.,  18  Fr.,  6  Sp.     Total  84. 

2.  Mr.  Hsilhan.  —  Counterpoint.  8  So.,  1  Fr.  1  Sp.     Total  10. 
8.  Asst.  Professor  Spalding. —  History  of  Music  from  the  time  of  Palestrin*  to 

the  present  day.    1  G.S.,  14  8e.,  50  Jn.,  54  So.,  15  Fr.,  5  Sp.  Total  189 
4.  Asst.  Professor  Spalding  and  Mr.  Hkii.kak. —  The  Appreciation  of  Music; 
analytical  study  of  masterpieces  from  the  point  of  Tiew  of  the  listener. 

1  Gr.,  4  Se.,  11  Jo,,  15  So.,  3  Fr.,  1  Sp.    Total  36 

Bhf.   Asst.  Professor  Spalding.  —  Canon  and  Fague.  2  So.,  1  R.      Total  3. 

Rrimanly  for  Graduate*  :  — 
J6.  Asst.  Professor  Spaldiho  and  Mr.  Heilman.  —  Instrumentation. 

1  Gr.,  3  8e.,  1  Ju.,  1  So.,  1  B.     Total  T. 

J7.  Asst.  Professor  Spaldiho.  — Free  Composition,  with  special  reference  to 

pianoforte  style  and  ensemble  writing.      3  Se.,  1  Ju.,  1  Sp.,  2  R.   Total  7. 

Mathematics 
Primarily  for  Undergraduate*  I  — 

**.  Asst.  Professor  Whittemobe  and  Dr.  Coolidqe  —  Trigonometry  and  Plane 

Analytic  Geometry.      1  Gr.,  1  Se.,  3  Ju.,  13  So.,  67  Fr.,  8  Sp.   Total  84. 

A  **/.  Aait.  Professor  Booton.  - 


D'kf.  Dr.  Coolidob.  — Algebra.       1  8e.,3  Jn.,  18  So.,  18  Fr.,  1  Sp.   Total  41. 

S  lhf.  Asst.  Professors  Uouton  and  Whittemobe,  and  Dr.  Cooudoe.  —  Solid 

Geometry.  2  Se.,  5  Ju.,  18  So.,  42  Fr.,  10  Sp.,  4  Sc.     Total  81. 

-  AJBrief  Surrey  of  Mathematics  for  the 

2  Se.,  S  Jn.,  11  So.,  22  Fr.,  2  Sp.     Total  42. 


1  'kf.  Asst.  Professor  Boutoh.  - 


4.  Professor  Osooon.  —  The  Elements  of  Mechanics. 

6  Gr.,  S  Se.,  9  Ju.,  5  So.    Total  28. 
For  Undergraduate*  and  Graduate* :  — 

8.  Professor  Boons, — Introduction  to  Modern  Geometry  and  Modern  Algebra. 
6  Gr.,  2  Se.,  1  Ju.,  3  So.     Total  13. 
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6.  Professor  Bikrlt.  —  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus  (second  course). 

10  Or.,  S  Be.,  7  Jo.,  1  So.,  1  Sp.    Total  SI. 
IS  'At/.  Professor  Osuood. — Infinite  Series  and  Product*. 

5  Gr.,  3  Se.     Total  7. 
—  Algebra.      The  Properties  of  Polynomials ;   In- 
10  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  .In.     Total  13. 
IB'hf.  Asat.  Professor    Bo 
Eq  nations. 
6.  Professor  Bochkh.  —  Vector  Analysis  and  Quaternions. 

11  Gr.,  S  Se.,  9  ,Tn.,  1  Sp.  Total  16. 
32u<hf.  Ami.  Professor  Whitteiiobe. —  Celestial  Mechanics.  1  Se.  Total  1. 
Primarily  for  Graduate* :  — 

{18.  Asst.  Professor  Whittemobb.  —  The  Theory  of  Functions  (introductory 
course).  S  Gr.,  3  Se.     Total  10. 

{7.  Dr.  Co olido b.  —  Algebraic  Plane  Curves.  1  Gr.,  1  Ju.     Total  3. 

J10.  Professors  Bieelt  and  B.  O.  Peirce.  — Trigonometric  Series.     Introduc- 
tion to  Spherical  Harmonics.     The  Potential  Function. 

8  Gr.,  1  G.S..  1  R.     Total  10. 
tlThf,  Professor  Osgood.  —  The  Theory  of   Functions   (advanced   course). 
Functions  of  a  Complex  Variable,  denned  by  Definite  Integrals. 

9  Gr.     Total  9. 


tSS.  Asst.   Professor  Bodton.  —  Geometrical   Transformations,   with   special 
reference  to  the  work  of  Sophus  Lie.  9  Gr.    Total  9. 

Courses  of  Keaikno  ahd  Rebeiech 
Reading  Court* 
%20a.  Asst.  Professor  WnrraioH. —  Gonreat's  Court  oVAnatytt. 

SGr.,  SSe.     Total  4. 

C 'our tit  of  Research 

JSOd.  Professor  Oboood.—  Topics  in  the  Theory  of  Functions.   4  Gr.    Total  4. 
J20e.  Professor  Bocher.  — Topics  in  the  Theory  of  Differential  Equations. 

I  Gr.,  1  B.    Total  %. 
tWg'hf.  Asst.  Professor  Whittek  ore. —  Topics 

Astronomy 
Primarily  for  Undergraduate!:  — 
1  'hf.  Professor  Willsoh,  assisted  by  Messrs.  Ribley  and  Sbbvibs.  — Descrip- 
tive Astronomy.  2  Se.,  11  Ju.,  10  So.,  7  Fr.,  S  Sp.     Total  S3. 
8 'A/-  Professor  Willbos.  —  Practical  Astronomy.     Application  of  Astronomy 
to  Navigation  and  Exploration. 

S  Se.,  6  Ju.,  6  So.,  8  Fr.,  1  Sp.     Total  18. 
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For  Under  graduate!  and  Graduate! :  — 
8.  Professor  Wili.«ob.  —  Practical  Astronomy. 

Primarily  for  Graduate* :  — 
5.  Professor   Willson.  —  Practical    Astronomy, 
observatory. 

Phyaica 
Primarily  for  Undergraduates :  — 

B.  Professor  Hill,  Asst.  Professor  G.  W.  Pibbcb,  Dr.  J.  H.  Adams,  and  Mr. 
L.  A.  Babbitt.  — Elementary  Coarse. 

1  Se.,  5  Jn.,  19  So.,  48  Fr.,  15  3p.,  4  Sc.     Total  92. 
0.  Professor  Sabine,  Dr.  H.   W     Hobse,   Asst.   Professor   LlMAlf,  and  Mr. 
Hates.  —  Experimental  Physics.     Mechanics,  Sound,  Light,  Magnetism, 
and  Electricity. 

4  Gr.,  a  G.  S.,  6  Se.,  13  Ja.,  SI  So.,  75  Fr.,  18  Sp.,  IS  Sc.     Total  1S6. 
11  ty.  Dr-  H-  w-  Morsb.  —  The  Theory  of  Primary  and  Secondary  Batteries. 
7  Se.,  3  Ja.,  1  So.    Total  10. 
For  Undergraduate*  and  Graduates  :  — 

3.  Professor  Sabine  and  Asst.  Professor  Ltmah.  — Light. 

4Gr.,  Un.,2So.    Total  7. 
8.  Professor  B.  O.  Pbibob  and  Dr.  H.  N.  Davis. — Electrostatics,  Electro- 
kinematicB,  and  parts  of  Electrotnagnetiim. 

4  Gr.,  3  G.S.,  8  Se.,  6  Jn.,  S  So.,  1  Ft.,  1  Sp.,  7  Sc.     Total  28. 
13  'hf.  Asst.  Professor  Ltman.  —  Radioactivity  and  Electric  Conduction  In  Gases 
with  special  reference  to  the  Theory  of  Ions. 

*  Gr.,  1  G.S.,  3  Sc,  6  Ju.,  6  So.,  1  Fr.    Total  31, 

17*4/'  A»st-  Professor  G.  W.  Pieiice.  — Electric  Wares  and  their  Application 
to  Wireless  Telegraphy. 

I  Gr.,  1  G.8.,  8  Se.,  3  Ju.,  5  So.,  1  Fr.,  1  Sc.    Total  H. 

4.  Professor  Tbowbkidob,   Asst.  Professors  G.  W.   Pibbcb  and   Ltman. — 

Magnetism,   Electro  magnetism,  and  Electrodynamics. 

4  Gr.,  3  G.S.,  8  Se.,  8  Sc.    Total  15. 

5.  Professor  Sabihb.  —  Light.  3  Gr.     Total  8. 
8a  'ty.  Professor  Hall  and  Dr.  I 


Primarily  for  Graduates  :  — 
J10.  Professor  B.  O.  Pbibob.  - 
Magnetism   (second  com 

Courses  Of  Reibarch 
ZOb.  Professor  B.  0.  Pbibcb.  —  Electricity  and  Magnetism.  8  Gr.     Totals. 

80a*.  Professor  Sabine.  —Light  and  Heat.  6  Gr.     Total  S. 
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30c.  Absi.  Professor  G.  W.  Pierce.  —  Radiation  and  Electromagnetic  Waves. 

2  Or,,  1  G.S.    Totals. 
20/**/.  Dr.  H.  W.  Mouse.  —  Molecular  Physica.  1  Gr.     Total  1. 

Chemistry 

Primarily  for  Undergraduate* :  — 
1.  Pro  feasor  C.  L.  Jackson,  Dr.  Clarke,  and  Messrs.  G.  L.  Keli.ky,  Bobgess, 
Clark,   Dillingham,   Eldbidoe,    Mabee,   Riegbl,  and   Temple.  —  De- 
scriptive Inorganic  Chemistry. 

1  G.S.,  3  Se.,  22  Jn.,  GO  So.,  168  Fr.,  31  Sp.,  17  So.     Total  302. 

2  'kf.  Asst.  Professor  Tobbet  and  Mr.  Wellkan.  —  Organic  Chemistry  (ele- 
mentary course).        3  Gr.,  15  Se.,  22  Ju.,  39  So.,  3  Fr.,  T  Sp.     Total  89. 

3.  Professor  Sanger,  and  Messrs.  Wuitnet,  Begelow,  Hester,  Kavenaoh, 

and  Treadkell.  —  Qualitative  Analysis. 

2  Gr.,  1  G.S.,  10  Se.,  18  Ju.,  48  So.,  1  Fr.,  5  Sp.,  3  Sc.     Total  88. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates  :  — 

4.  Asat.  Professor  Baxter  and  Mr.  Bovlston.  — Quantitative  Analysis,  gravi- 

3  Gr.,  2  G.S.,  9  Se,,  10  Ju.,  6  So.,  3  Sp.     Total  33. 

S'hf.  Professor  Richards  and  Mr.  Frevf.rt.  —  The  Historical  Development 
of  Chemical  Theory.     Elementary  Physical  Chemistry. 

4  Gr.,  8  Se.,  12  Ju.,  21  So.,  3  Fr.,  4  Sp.,  1  Sc.     Total  56. 

11.  Professor  S, 


9  'hf.  Asst.    Professor   Baxter   and    Mr.    Jesse.  —  Advanced   Qua 

Analysis.  4  Gr.,  1  Se.,  2  Ju.,  1  So.,  1  Sp.,  3  Sc     Total  12. 


.  Professor  Turret  and  Mr.  Zanetti.  — The  Carbon  Compounds. 

10  Gr..  7  Se.,  10  Ju.,  1  So.,  2  Sp.,  2  Sc.     Total  32. 

Asst,  Professor  Torrev  and  Mr.  Zanettf.  —  Tin*  Carbon  Compounds. 
8  Gr.,  (1  Se.,  9  Ju„  2  So.,  2  Sp.,  2  Sc.     Total  29. 


Primarily  for  GraJi 
C.   Professor  Kiciia: 


Thf.  Mr.  Fut 
lS*hf.  Mr.  Vm 


Se. 

,  14  Ju., 

2  Sp.,  2  Sc.     Total  31. 

—  1 

■hysicul  ■ 

Se.,  1  Med.     Total  1G. 

.■mi, 

"ry3Gr 

tiding  the  use  of  Optical 
.,  1  Se.,2  Sc,     Totals. 

H  Gr 

.,  3  Sc.  i  Sc,  Total  6. 
,,  1  S,.,  1  Se.     Total  4. 
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Courses  op  Research. 
20a.  Professor  Richards.  —  Inorganic  Chemistry,  including  Determination  of 
Atomic  Weights.  2  Gr.     Total  2. 

20b.  Professor  C.  L.  Jackson.  —  Organic  Chemistry. 

8  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  Sc.     Totals. 
SOc.  Asst.  Professor  Torrey. —  Organic  Chemistry. 

5  Gr.,  2  Se.,  2  Jo.,  1  So.,  1  Sc.     Total  11. 

20d.  Professor  Richards Physical  Chemistry,  including  Electrochemistry. 

9  Gr.     Total  9. 
80s.  Professor  Sanger.  —  Inorganic  and  Analytical  Chemistry. 

2  Gr.,  1  Sc.     Total  8. 
20/.  Asst.  Professor  Baiter. — Inorganic  Chemistry,  including  Determination 
of  Atomic  Weights.  6  Gr.,  1  So.      Total  7. 

Engineering 
Primarily  for   Undergraduate)  :  — 
Is.  Asst.   Professor  Love   and   Mr.   Doyen. —  Trigonometry,   Algebra,    and 
Analytic  Geometry. 

1  Se.,  1  Jn.,  6  So.,  22'Fr.,  18  Sp.,  11  Sc.     Total  B8. 
la  'hf.  Asst   Professor  Love  and  Mr.  Doyen.  —  Algebra. 

1G.S.,  3  Ju.,  8  So.,  20  Fr.,  4Sp.,  ISc.     Total  37, 
lb xhf.  Asst.  Professor  Love  and  Mr.  Doyen.  — Trigonometry. 

1  Se.,  6  Ju.,  10  So.,  lit  Fr.,  9  Sp.,  3  Sc.     Total  48. 
Id  *hf.  Asst.  Professor  Love  and  Mr.  Doyen.  —  Analytic  Geometry. 

4  Ju.,  14  So.,  30  Fr.,  10  Sp.,  6  Sc.     Total  63. 
le.  Asst.  Professor  Huntinoton,  Dr.  H.  N.  Davis,  and  Messrs.  Shefard  and 
Watkkys.  —  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus. 

1  G.  S.,  2  Se.,  10  Ju.,  33  So.,  2  Fr.,  C  Sp.,  18  Sc.     Total  72. 
8a.  Asst.  Professor  Kennedy,  anil  Messrs.  A.  E.  Norton  and  Thokndike.  — 
Mechanical  Drawing. 

1  Gr.,  2  G.S.,  S  Se.,  10  Jn.,  27  So.,  60  Fr.,  25  Sp.,  13  Sc.     Total  14*. 
36  'hf.  Messrs.  A.  E.  Norton  and  Thornoike.  —  Descriptive  Geometry. 

a  St'.,  10  Jo.,  25  So.,  4  Fr.,  fi  Sp.,  18  Sc.     Total  fig. 
3d'hf.  Asst.  Professor  Kksnedy,  and  Messrs.  A.  E.  Norton  and  Tiiorndikb.— 
Mechanism.    Study  of  Gearing  and  Mechanical  Movements. 

1  G.  S„  !i  Se.,  10  Ju.,  25  So.,  4  Fr.,  H  Sp.,  17  Se.     Total  70. 
*a.  Asst.  Professor  HuanKS,  assisted  by   Mr.  J.  C.  Barnes  (North  Georgia 
Agricultural   College)   and   other  assistants.  —  Plant-   anil  Topographical 
Surveying.      (See  page  HS.) 

5  G.  S.,  4  Sc,  20  Ju.,  37  So.,  25  Fr.,  13  Sp.,  12  Se.     Total  116, 
10a.  Messrs.  F.  R.  1'l.easonton  and  Markka*.  —  Chipping,  Filing,  and  Fitting. 
(See  page  89.) 

2  Gr..  2  G.S.,  1  Se.,  5  Jn.,  7  So.,  7  Fr.,  C,  Sp.,  1  Sc.     Total  34. 

lOi.  Messrs.  F.  R.  Plea  son  ton  and  Mabkiiam.—  Blacksmitliiiij,*.   (See  page*!!.] 

2  Gr.,  2  C.  S.,  1  Se.,  4  Jo.,  0  So.,  7  Fr.,  (i  Sp.,  «  Sc.      Total  S4. 
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10c.  Messrs.  F.  R.  Plkasonton  and  Mirbhik.  —  Pattern-making  and  Foimdiy 
Practice.     (See  page  89.) 

2  Or.,  1G.S,  1  Se.,  5  la.,  6  So.,  7  Fr.,  5  Sp.,  6  Sc.    Totals*. 
10c.  Messrs.  F.  R.   Plbasonton   and   Markka*.  —  M«/.htn.   Shop    Practice. 

(Sec  page  89.) 

2  Or.,  1  Q.S.,  1  Se.,5  Jn.,7  So.,  7  Fr.,  5  Sp.,  5  Sc.   Total  38. 
66  'hf.  Professor  L.  J.  Johnson   and    Mr.   Nichols.  —  Elementary   Static*. 
Graphic  and  Algebraic  Method*. 

6  G.S.,  9  Se.,  13  Jo,.,  42  So.,  3  Fr,,  12  Sp.,  19  Sc.     Total  104. 
Se'kf.  Aait.  Profetsor  Huntington,  and  Menu.  Barton  and  Ransom.  —  Ele- 
mentary  Kinematics   and   Kinetics. 

2  G.S.,  8  Se.,  11  Jn.,  27  So.,  1  Fr.,  7  Sp.,  16  Sc.     Total  87. 
bd*hf.  Mr.  A.  E.  Norton.  —  Resistance  of  Material*  (introductory  course  for 
student*  of  Architecture).     Elementary  Structural  Design. 

2  G.  S.,  1  Jo.,  5  So.,  1  Sp.,  1  Sc.     Total  10. 
lla'hf.  Asst.  Professor  Masks,  and  Messrs.  Mahkhah  and  Ransom. —  Steam 
Machinery  (introductory  eourse) . 

lGr.,GG.S.,HSe.,  16  Jn.,  42  So.,  6  Fr.,  14  Sp., 218c.    Total  115. 
for  Undergraduate*  and  Graduate*  I  — 

id.  Afft.  Profeaaor  Hushes,  aaaiated  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Bashes  (North  Georgia 
Agricultural  College)  and  other  assistants. —  Railroad  Engineering  (first 
course).     (S«e  page  86.) 

3  G.  S.,  4  Se.,  17  Jn.,  86  So.,  17  Fr.,  12  Sp.,  12  Sc.     Total  101. 
6s.  Profeaaor  Hollis,  Asat.  Profeaaor  Hdntikoton,  and  Mr.  Fom-4. — Applied 

Mechanics,  inchiding  Reaiatance  of  Materials. 

4G.S.,  11  Se.,  13  Jn.,  4  So.,  3  Sp.,  23  Sc.     Total  68. 
6a  *hf.  Aait.  Profeaaor  Hdqheb  and  Mr.  McKat. —  Hydranlica  and  Hydraulic 
Motora.  9  G.  S.,  6  Se.,  8  Jo.,  1  So.,  1  Sp.,  21  Sc.     Total  48. 

124  'hf.  Aunt.  Profeaaor  Marks  and  Mr.  McDewell.  —  Elements  of  Thermo- 
dynamics.    Theory  of  Heat  Engines. 

1  Gr.,  9  G.  S.,  7  Se.,  8  Jn.,  8  So.,  2  Sp.,  21  Sc.     Total  EI. 

18a.  Asst.   Prof.'sior   Marks,    and   Messrs.   MoDbwell  and   Plkabonton.  — 

Engineering  Laboratory.     Introductory  course  in  experimental  methods. 

1  Gr.,  7  G.  8.,  7  Se.,  9  Jn.,  8  So.,  21  St.     Total  46. 

14a.  Asst.  Professor  Kennedi 

16c  'hf.  Profeaaor  Keknellt,  and  Messrs.  Whiting  and  Ckobse.  —  Direct  Cur- 
rent Dynamo-Electric  Machinery. 

2  Gr.,  3  G.S.,  11  Se.,  9  Jn.,  5  So.,  8  Sp.,  20  Sc.     Total  53. 

16?  'hf.  Professor  KbnnKllY,  and  Messrs.  Whiting  and  Crosse.  —  Elementary 
Alternating  Currents  and  Alternating  Current  Machinery. 

1  Gr.,  2  G.  S.,  7  Se.,  5  Jn.,  1  So.,  18  Sc.    Total  84. 
Primarily  for  Graduate*:  — 
it*hf  Asst.  Profeaaor  Huqiibs.  —  Road  Engineering. 

6  G.  S .,  8  Se.,  2  Jn.,  1  Fr.,  7  Sc.    Total  19. 
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if^hf.   Asst.   Professor   Hughes.  —  Railroad    Engineering   (second   course) . 
Problems  in  railroad  construction  and  maintenance. 

1  G.  S.,  5  Se.,  5  Jn.,  2  So.,  1  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  8  Sc.    Total  26. 

bf.  Professor  L.  J.  Johnson.  —  Applied  Mechanics  (second  course) .     Prob- 
lems involved  in  tue  design  ot  Bridges  and  Buildings. 

6  G.  S.,  8  Se.,  1  Jn.,  X  So.,  8  Sc.     Total  19. 

6gJ.  Professor  Hollis.  —  Applied    Mechanics   (second   course).       Problems 
involved  in  the  design  of  Machinery  and  Boilers. 

1  So.,  5  Sc.    Total  6. 

9c  'kf.  Asst.  Professor  Hughes. — Water  Supply  and  Sanitary  Engineering. 

7  G.  S.,  3  Se.,  2  So.,  9  Sc.     Total  21. 

6d*fc/."Mr.  Safvord. —  Hydraulic   Measurement.     River,  Harbor,  Canal  and 
Irrigation  Works.  5  G.  S.,  3  Se.,  1  So.,  7  Sc.    Total  16. 

la.  Professor  L.  J.  Johnson. — Bridges  and  Buildings.     Design  of  Framed 
Structures.  7  G.  S.,  4  Se.,  1  Jo.,  1  So.,  0  Sc.     Total  21. 

8a  'hf.  Professor  L.   J.  Johnson  and  Asst.   Professor   Hdqhbb.  —  Building 
Stones,   Masonry  and  Foundations. 

10  G.  S.,  6  Se.,  8  Ju.,  2  So.,  U  Sc.     Total  86. 


18J'.  Professor  Hollis,  Asst.  Professor  Marks,  and  Mr.  Withinqton.  —  En- 
gineering Laboratory  (second  course) .  G  Sc.     Total  5. 

Hi1.  Professor   Hollis   and    Mr.   Withikoton.  —  Machine    Design   (second 
course) .     Study  and  design  of  steam  machinery.  1  Gr.,  4  Sc.     Total  5. 

16*.  Professor  Adams  and  Mr.  E.  D.  Thomson. — Alternating  Currents  and  Alter- 
nating Current  Machinery.    S  G.S.,  8  Se.,  1  So.,  1  Sp.,  7  Sc.    Total  16. 

16i{.  Professor  Adams  and  Mr.  R.  D.  Thomson.  —  Dynamo  Design. 

*  G.  S.,  8  Se.,  1  So.,  6  Sc.     Total  U. 

16/.  Mr.  Whitinq.  — Electrical   Engineering  Laboratory.     Dynamo  Testing; 
Electric  Light  Photometry  j  Storage  Batteries;  Electrochemistry. 

8  G.  S.,  8  Se.,  1  So.,  7  Sc.    Total  14. 

17o  '*/•   Professor  Kennelly,  —  Electric    Transmission    fcnd    Distribution   of 
Power.  7  G.  S-,  4  Se.,  1  So.,  6  Sc.     Total  18. 

17i*A/.  Professor Kennelly. —  Telegraphy  and  Telephony. 

4  G.  S.,  4  Se.,  2  Ju.,  1  So.,  1  Sp.,  6  Sc.    Total  18. 

21'.  Conference  on  Engineering  Subjects. 

8  G.S.,  2  Se.,  1  Ju.,  2  So.,  1  Sp.,  7  Sc.     Total  21. 

22*.  Asst.  Professor  Wtman.  —  Contracts  and   Specifications.     General  Prin- 
ciples of  Common  Lair  governing  Co  no  trued  on  Contracts. 

0  G.  S.,  6  Se.,  4  Ju.,  1  So.,  1  Fr.,  26  Sc,  1  Bu.     Total  46. 
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Cock  be  9  in  Special  Fields 
Primarily  for  Graduates;  — 

20a.  Professor  A  daub.  —  Alternating  Current  Machinery.  1  G.S.  Total  1. 

20c.   Professor  Km  nelly.  —  Dynamo- Electric  Machinery.  1G.  S.  Total  1. 

20rt.  Professor  L.  J.  Johnson.     Reinforced  Concrete.     3  G.  S.,  I  Ju.  Total  4. 

20A.  Asst.  Professor  Marks.  —  Internal  Combustion  Motors.     3G-S.  Total  3. 

20A.  Professor  Hollis.—  Elasticity  of  Materials.  2  G.S.  Total  3. 

Forestry 

None  of  the  counts  in  Forestry  can  be  counted  towards  the  degree  of  A.Jt. 
For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates:  — 
la  'hf.  Asst.  Professor  Fisher.  —  Elements  of  Silviculture. 

3  G.S.,  3  Se.,  3  Ju.,  3  So.,  3  Sp.,  2  Sc.     Total  16. 
Ih'hf.  Asst.  Professor  Fisher. —  Practical  Silviculture. 

3  G.  S-,  3  Se.,  1  Ju.,  1  So.,  1  Sp.,  2  Sc.     Total  11. 
2.  Mr.  MacKayb.  —  Forest  Measurements.  6  G.  S.,  2  Se.,  2  Sc.     Total  9. 

ie.,  1  Ju.,  2  So.,  1  Fr.,  2  Sp.     Total  10. 
i'hf  Mr.  Jack.  —  Forest  Protection. 

1  Gr.?  3  G.  S.,  2  Sc,  1  Jn.,  4  So.,  2  Fr.,  3  Sp.     Total  16. 
o'hf.  Mr.  MacKaye  —  Forest  History.  5  G.S.     Total  5. 

6*.  Asst.  Profeeaor  Cam-.  —  Lumbering.  6  G.  S.,  1  Sp.     Total  6. 

7.  Asst.  Professor  Fisher  ami  Mr.  MacKay 

8  "A/-  Mr-  MacKayk.  —  Forest  Technology.  6G.S-,  1  Sp.     Total  7. 

Botany 
Primarily  for  Undergraduates  :  — 

1  'ft/-   Professor  Goooale,  assisted  by  Messrs.  Hotmix,  Graff,  Conser,  and 

Pahsiilf.v.  —  Hot  any  (introductory  course). 
2  Gr.,  1  G.S.,  4  Sc,  17  Ju.,  1M  So.,  SB  Fr.,  10  Sp.,  I  Sc.,  1  l(u.     Total  110. 

2  'hf.  Professor  Tiiaxter,  assisted  by  Messrs.  IIotsijn  and  Graff.— Morphology 

of  Plants.  4  (Jr..  3  Sc,  M  Ju.,  11  So.,  2  Kr.,  (i  Sp.,  2  Sc.     Total  38. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduate*  :  — 
Sa'hr.    IWt'M«>r  Jf.fiuey,  assist,'.!   by  Mr.   K.   H.  Thomson.  —  Morplioloiry, 
Ilintnluiry.  and  (aTtiil<i|rr  of  Flowering  Plants. 

1  (Jr.,  2  Se.,  1  Ju.,  2  So.,  1  Sp.,  il  Sc     Total  10. 

;U '■■/,/■    l'r..fessi.r  .li.FlitKY,  assisted  by   Mr,    H.    1),   Tiimm..N.  —  (Ecolouy  and 

Physiology  of  Flowi-ritij!    Plants.  3  dr.,  2  tic,  1  Ju.,2  S|>.,3Kc.    Total  10. 

Wf.    Professor  Tiiixxeu.  assisted   l.y  Mr.  H..TK..S.  —  The  Ai|iiu-.  Liverworts, 

and  Musses.  II  Gr.,  1  St.,  1  Jn.,  2  So.     Total  7, 
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B.  Professor  (ioojule  and  Mr.  Ansa.  —  Outline*  of  Economic  Botany. 

S  Jo.,  8  So.,  1  Sp.,  1  Bu.     Total  9. 

8  'ft/.  Professor  Jbffket,  assisted  by  Mr.  R.  B.  Thomson. —  The  Anatomy, 
Development,  and  Phytogeny  of  the  Tracheate  Zoidogamla  (Pteridophyta, 
Pleridospermae,  Foasil,  and  Lower  Gymnosperms) .    2  Or.,  1  Se.   Total  4. 

Primarily  for  Graduates:  — 

CoUBBES    OP   RESEARCH 

80a.  Professors  Goodalb  and  Jeffrey. — Experimental  Vegetable  Physiology, 
Economic  Botany,  with  special  reference  to  Tropical  Plants.  Strut-lure 
and  Development  of  Vascular  Planta.  8  Or.,  1  O.  S.,  2  Se.     Total  6. 

80i.  Professors  Fiblow  and  Thaxter. —  Structure  and  Development  of  Crypto- 
gams. 8  Or.     Totals, 

80c.  Professor  B.  L.  Robinbox. —  Taxonomy  of  Than ero gam o.     1  Or.   Total  1. 

30d.  Asst.  Professor  Febhald.  —Researches  In  Geographic  Botany. 

1  Be.     Total  1. 

zooiocy 

Primarily  for  Undergraduates:  — 

1  'ft/.  Professor  O.  H.  Parker,  assisted  by  Mr.  Pbabse  and  others.  —  Zoology 

(introductory  coarse). 

4  Or.,  5  Se.,  18  Ja.,  80  So.,  42  Fr.,  7  Sp.     Total  90. 

2  'ft/.  Asst.  Professor  W.  E.  Castle,  assisted  by  Messrs.  Conodon  and  Day.— 

Morphology  of  Animals. 

2  Or.,  2  Se.,  8  Ju.,  11  So.,  6  Fr.,  S  Sp.     Total  82. 
For  Undergraduate*  and  Graduate* :  — 
8.  Dr.  H.  W.  Baud  and  Mr.  Hargitt.  — Comparative 
bratea.  6  Or.,  6  Se.,  5  Ju.,  2 

4  'ft/.  Professor  Mark  and  Dr.  H.  W.  Band.  —  Microscopical  Anatomy. 

B  Or.,  2  Se.,  8  Ju.,  1  So.,  1  Sp.    Total  IS. 

6  'hf.  Professor  Mark  and  Dr.  H.  W.  Bakd.  —  Embryology  of  Vertebrates. 

Organogeny-  *  Qr>  1  Be.,  2  Ju.,  1  8p.     Total  10. 


11a  'A/.  Asst.  Professor  W.  E.  Castle.— -Variation,  Heredity,  and  the  Princi- 
ples of  Animal  Breeding. 

7  Or.,  1  Se.,  8  Ju.,  4  So.,  1  Bu.,  1  R.     Total  17. 

116  'hf.  Asst.  Professor  W.  E.  Cabtlb.  — Natural  History  of  the  Domesticated 

Animals.  S  Or.,  8  Se.,  4  Ju.,  5  So.,  1  Bn.     Total  21. 

-Comparative  Histology.     Epithelial  and 

8  Or.,  1  Se.    Totals. 

Primarily  for  Graduattt  ■  — 

15  'hf.  Professor  O.  H.  Parker.  — The  Structure  and  Functions  of  the  Nervous 
SyBtem  and  its  Relation  to  Animal  Habits.     Sense  Organs. 

9  Or.     Total  9. 
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Courses  or  Research 
20a.  Professor  Mask.  —  Embryology  and  Cytology.  7  Gr.    Total  T. 

20c.   Professor  6.  H.  Parkeb.  — The  Structural  and  Functional  Basil  of  Animal 


20e.   Dr.  H.  W.  Rakd.  —  Investigation  of  Developmental  and  Growth  Processes. 
Comparative  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates.  1  Or.     Total  1. 

Qsolooj 

GEOLOGY  AND  GEOGRAPHY 
Geoloqt  in  General 
Primarily  for  Undergraduate* :  — 

4  'hf.  Professor  Wolff  and  Asst.  Professor  Wooiwoa-ra,  assisted  by  Messrs. 

Bqolbbtoe  and  Lahee.  —  Dynamical  and  Structural  Geology. 

2  Gr.,  1  G.  S.,  4  Se.,  19  Ju.,  26  So.,  16  Fr.,  9  Sp.,  10  Sc.,  5  Bu.     Total  95. 

5*hf.  Asst.  Professor  Woodwobth,  auisted  by  Mr.  Eoolebtok.  —  Historical 

Geology-     3  G.  S.,  *  Sc,  7  Ju.,  18  So.,  G  Fr.,  7  Sp.,  3  Sc,  1  Bu.    Total  48. 

For  Undergraduate*  and  Graduate) :  — 

8  'hf.  Asat.  Prof  eoeor  Wood  worth  and  Dr.  Mansfield. —  Advanced  General 
Geology.  2  Gr.,  4  Se.,  8  Jn.,  2  So.,  1  Sp.    Total  IS. 

16  'hf.  Anal.  Professor  Wood  worn.  —  Glacial  Geology. 

2  Se.,  3  Ju.,  8  So.,  1  Fr.,  2  Sp.    Total  11. 
12.  Dr.  MiHinu).— Areal  Geology  in  the  Vicinity  of  Beaton. 

1  Gr.,  1  Sc.    Total  3. 
Primarily  for  Gradual**:  — 

20c.  Professor*  Wolff  and  H.   L.  Smith,  and  Asst.  Professor  Woodworth. 
—  Geological  Inveatigation  in  the  Field  and  Laboratory. 

8  Gr.    Total  8. 
Economic  Gbologt 

For  Undergraduate*  and  Graduates ;  — 

10.  Professor  H.  L.  Smith,  assisted  by  Mr.  Weeks.  —  Mining  Geology.     The 

origin  and  geological  relations  of  ore  deposits. 

1  Gr.,  2  G.S.,  5  Se.,  7  Ju.,  8  So.,  1  Fr.,  4  Sp.,  2  Sc.     Total  26. 

Primarily  far  Graduate*;  — 

20S.  Professor  H.  L.  Smith.  —  Mining  Geology  (research  course;. 

1  Gr.     Total  1. 

Palxioktoloot 

For  Undergraduate*  and  Graduate*  ;  — 

11.  Asst.  Professor  R.  T.  Jackson,  aasisted  by  Mr.  T.ahhe.  —  Palaeontology. 

2  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  So.,  1  Sc.    Total  5. 
1G.  Asat.  Professor  R.  T.  Jackson.  —  Advanced  Historical  Geology. 

1  Gr.,  1  Sc.    Total  2. 
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Primarily  for  Graduate/  :  — 

20d.  Asst.  Professor  B.  T.  Jackson.  —  Palaeontological  Investigation. 

1  Or.     Total  1. 

GeOQHAFHT 

Primarily  for  Undergraduate* .-  — 

A  'hf.  AsBt.  Professor  D.  W.  Johnson,  assisted  by  Mr.  Vabnbv. — Physiography 
of  the  Land*. 

3  G.8.,  8  So.,  4  Jn.,  G  So.,  19  Fr„  10  Sp.,  1  Sc.,  8  Bu.     Total  48. 

C'hf.  Asst.  Professor  D.  W.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Tabuky. — Economic  Geography. 

1  Gr.,  1  0. 8.,  8  8e.,  9  Jn.,  10  8o.,  7  Fr„  3  Sp.,  I  Sc,  1  Bu.    Total  41. 

For  Graduate*  and  Undergraduate*  :  — 

2'hf.  Asst.  Professor  Wabd. —  Geography  of  South  America.     1  Jn.   Total  I. 
Primarily  for  Graduate*  :  — 
J90o.  Asst.  Professor  D.  W.  Johnson.  —  Physiography  (advanced  comae). 

lGr.,  lSe.,1  Jn.    Total  8. 

Meteobolooy  and  Climatology 
Primarily  for  Undergraduate*:  — 

B'hf.  Asm.  Professor  Wabd,  assisted  by  Mr.  Varnet. —  Meteorology  (ele- 
mentary course). 

1  Gr.,  4  Se.,  6  Jn.,  IS  So.,  37  Fr.,  9  Sp.,  4  Bn.     Total  68. 

For  Undergraduate*  and  Graduate* :  — 
1  'hf.  Aaat.  Professor  Wabb. — Climatology  of  North  America. 

a  Se.,  1  So.,  2  Sc.    Total  S. 
19  'hf.  Asst.  Frofeator  Wabd.  —  General  Climatology.       3  Gr.,  1  Jn.    Total  8. 
Primarily  for  Graduate*:  — 
30c.  Asst.  Professor  Wabd.  —  Climatology  (research  coorae). 

3  Gr.,  1  Jn.     Total  4. 

Mineralogy  and  Petrography 
Primarily  for  Undergraduate*:  — 

3.  Aaat.  Professor  Palache,  assisted  by  Mr.  Mbrwin.  —  Mineralogy  (includ- 
ing Crystallography,  Physical  and  Chemical  Mineralogy,  and  Descriptive 
Mineralogy).     4  G.8.,  11  Se.,  llJu.,  8  So.,  3  Fr.,  6  Sp.,  1  Be.   Totalis. 

For  Undergraduate*  and  Graduate* :  — 
6*hf.  Profeeaor  Wolff.  —  Optical  Crystallography.  2  Gr.     Totals. 

13.  Professor  Wolff,  assisted  by  Mr.  Mbbwin.  —  Petrography. 

1  Gr.,  4  G.  S.,  1  Ju.     Total  6. 
Primarily  for  Graduate* :  — 
14*ft/.  Prof eaaor  Wolff.  —  Advanced  Petrography. 

1  Gr.,  1  Sp.,  1  Sc.    Total  3. 

Coubib  of  Rbseaech 
{30.  Professor  Wolff  and  Aaat,  Professor  Pal  ache —  Research  in  Mineralogy, 
Crystallography  or  Petrography.  1  Gr.     Total  1. 
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Mining  and  Metallurgy 
Primarily  for  Undergraduates :  — 
16  'hf.  Professor  Peters.  —  Introduction  to  Mining  and  Metallurgy. 

37  Se.,  38  Ju.,  35  So.,  7  Fr.,  2  Bp.     Total  119. 

1  *hf.   Professor  H.  L.  Smtth  and  AMt.  ProfeMor  Raymsb,  assisted  by  Mr. 

Weeks. — Elements  of  Mining.     Prospecting  and  Exploring;   Breaking 
Ground;  Hydraulic  and  Open-pit  Mining;  Stamp-milling  and  Ore-concen- 
tration. S  G.  S.,  5  Se.,  7  Ju.,  G  So.,  1  Fr.,  6  Sp.,  2  Sc.    Total  28. 
fl'A/.  Asst.  Professor  C.  H.  White,  assisted  by  Mr.  L.  O.  How  Ann.  —  Metallur- 
gical Chemistry.   1  G.  S.,  1  Se.,  G  Jn.,  3  So.,  1  Fr.,  2  Sp.,  1  Sc.     Total  14. 
9'Kf.  Professors  Sawbcb  and  Petebs,  and  Mr.  H.  H.  Botlston. —  General 
Metallorgy.    1  G.S.,  B  Se.,  12  Ju.,  19  So.,  2  Fr.,  7  Sp.,  8  Sc.     Total  49. 
10 lhf.  Asm.  Professor  Rather, assisted  by  Mr.L. O.Howard.  —  Fire  Assaying. 
1  G.  S.,  5  Se.,  8  Jn.,  5  So.,  1  Fr.,  S  Sp.,  9  8c.     Total  IB. 

For  Undergraduate*  and  Graduate*  :  — 

2  lhf.  Professor  Sautkdr  and  Mr.  H.  M.  Botlston.  — Metallurgy  of  Iron  and 

Steel.  2  Gr.,  9  G.  8.,  10  Se.,  8  Jn.,  9  So.,  0  Sp.,  12  Sc.    Total  68. 

8  'hf.  Professor  Peters,  assisted  by  Mr.  L.  0.  Howard.  —  Metallurgy  of 
Copper,  Lead,  Zinc,  and  the  Minor  Metals,  and  of  the  Precious  Metals  in 
connection  with  Copper  and  Lead. 

1  Gt.,  i  G.  8.,  2  Se.,  3  Jn.,  4  So.,  2  Sp.     Total  16. 

4'.  Asst-  Professor  Ratmek.  —  Ore-dressing,  Concentration,  and  Milling. 

G  G.  S.,  2  Se.,  1  So.     Total  8. 

8<.  Professor  H.  L.  Sktth,  assisted  by  Mr.  Wrbkb.  — Metal  and  Coal  Mining; 

Exploitation.  4  G.  S.,  S  Se.,  1  Jn.,  1  So.     Total  8. 

7.  Asst.  Professor  C.  H.  Whitr.  —  Metallurgical  Chemistry  (advanced  course) . 

1  Gr.,  2  Se.,  1  Jn.    Total  4. 

11  **/•  Asst.  Professor  Katun. - 

12.  Asst.  Professor  C.  H.  White.  —  Mining.     The  study  of  mining  operations. 
4  G.  S.,  1  Se.,  4  Jn.,  3  So.,  1  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  1  Sc.     Total  16. 

14  'hf.  Professor  Sautruu  and  Mr.  H.  M.  Botutoh. —  Metallography. 

1  Gr.,  1  G.  S.,  4  Se.,  1  So.,  1  Ju.    Total  8. 

15  'hf.  Professor  Prtrrs.  —  Metallurgy  of  Zinc,  Nickel,  Tin,  Mercury,  and  the 

Minor  Metals.  1  Gr.,  4  G.  S.,  2  Se.,  1  Jn.,  1  So.    Total  9. 

Primarily  for  Graduate* :  — 

8'.  Asst.  Professor  C.  H.  Whitr.  —  Leaching  Processes  for  Gold  and  Silver 
Ores.  8G.S.    Totals. 

17'.  Asst.  Professor  Ratheb.  —  Mine  Surveying.  2  G.  S.     Total  2. 

■21'.  Asst.  Professor  Ratisbr.  —  Mining  and  Milling  Machinery. 

1G.  S.,  lSe.    Total  2. 
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24*.  Professor  H.  L.  Smyth.  —  Mine  Examina 

26*A/.    Professor    Peters.  —  Advanced    Coarse   in   the   Metallurgy   of    Copper, 
Lead,  and  the  Minor  Metals. 

1  Or.,  S  G.  S.,  3  Se.,  8  Jo.,  1  So.,  1  Sp.    Total  12. 


80*.  The  iNSTBtrcrone  ni 
jecta  and  Design. 

Course  or  Research 


Anthropology 

Primarily  for   Under graduate*:  — 
1.  Dr.  Tooeh,  assisted  by  Mr.  R.  G.  Fuller.     Occasional  lectures  by  Pro- 
fessor Pctham —  General  Anthropology. 

4  8e.,  35  Jn.,  28  So.,  3  Fr.,  1  Sp.     Total  61. 

For  Undirgraduaia  and  Graduates: — 
5.  Asst.  Professor  Duos,  assisted  by  Mr.  Spikdeh.     Occasional  lectures  by 
Professor  Pdtjiab.  —  American  Archaeology  and  Ethnography. 

2  Se.,  6  Jn.,  4  So.,  1  Sp.     Total  18. 
t'kf.  Dr.  Charles  Peabody. —  Prehistoric  European  Archaeology  nn<l  Euro- 
pean Ethnography.  2  Se.     Total  2. 
T  *«/■  Asst.  Professor  Dixon.  —  Ethnography  of  Oceania. 

1  Se.,  Un.,  1  So.     Totals. 
Primarily  for  Graduates  :  — 

J9  'kf.  Dr.  Tozzbb..  —  Archaeology  and  Hieroglyphic  Systems  of  Central  America. 
lGr.,  1  Se.     Total2. 
Courses  op  Research 


J20e.  Asst.  Professor  Dixon.  —  Studies  in  American  Languages.   1  fir.    Total  1. 

J20rf.  Asst.  Professor  Dixon—  General  Ethnology.  2  Gr.    Totals. 

[20r.  Dr.  Toz  z  eh  .  —  Central  American  and  Mexican  ,  Hieroglyphic  and  Pictnre 

Writing.  2  Gr.     Total  2. 

Physiology 

1.  Drs.  Darlinq,  Provandie,  Bacon,  Hafoood  and  Jouett.  —  Elementary 

Anatomy  and  Physiology.     Personal  Hygiene.     Emergencies. 

16  Se.,  28  Jn.,  S5  So.,  7  Fr.,  5  Sp.,  1  Bn.     Total  122. 
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In  accordance  with  the  vote  of  the  President,  and  Fellows  whereby 
the  Faculty  may  under  certain  conditions  authorize  a  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  or  a  Doctor  of  Science  to  give  instruction  gratuitously 

or  for  such  fees  as  he  may  himself  collect,  Robert  M.  Wemaer, 
Ph.D.,  was  authorized  to  give  in  the  second  half-year  a  course 
on  the  Romantic  School  in  Germany. 

The  Larger  Courses  of  Study 
I  print  once  more  the  number  of  enrolments  in  every  course  con- 
taining more  than  a  hundred  students,  together  with  the  corresponding 
figures  in  the  two  preceding  years :  — 

Number  of  Student* 

Con™                                       inlBOS-OH             lnl«0fr-0T  in  WOT  09 

Greek  11 143 

Latin  B      12G                    163  134 

Latin  10 115 

English  A 504                    525  498 

English  31 17G  (Eng.  D)!27  217 

English  28 104                    144  123 

English  41 180 

English  46 1G5 

English  a 112  101 

English  426 102 

English  16 129 

English  8a 160  104 

English  U 127 

English  88 181 

Public  Speaking  1 128 

German  A 248                    SSO  268 

German  25 121 

French  A 119                    134  116 

French  2c 165  106 

French  2a 104                    110  134 

Comparative  Literature  1  .   .                                       122  1S8 

Comparative  Literature  12    .                                             166  161 

History  la SSI  SOS  (Hist.  1)  282 

History  12a 102                    126  108 

History  124 116  114 

History  16a 141                    182  170 

History  16s 126                    113  169 

History  13 108                    104  141 

Government  1 S84                       383  880 

Government  16 116 

Economics  1 470                    392  482 

Economics  'ib 1S7 

Economics  6 138                    205  126 

Economics  66 11!  143 

Economics  86 105  108 
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Economics  21 

Philosophy  la 

Philosophy  A 

Philosophy  B 

Philosophy  C 

Philosophy  D 

Philosophy  E 

Social  Ethics  1 

Fine  Arts  S 

Astronomy  1 

Physics  C 

Chemistry  1 

Chemistry  3 

Engineering  la 

Engineering  11 

Engineering  Id 

Engineering  Sa 

Engineering  4a 

Engineering  56 

Engineering  11a 

Engineering  id 

Botany  1 

Zoology  1 

Mining  16 

Anatomy,  Physiol.,  &  Hygiene 


160(Phy»1.1)122 


Economics  1,  with  ninety  students  more  than  in  1906-07,  n 
tbe  largest  elective  course.  Government  1  follows  it  closely.  The 
only  other  elective  courses  with  more  than  three  hundred  students 
are  Government  1,  Philosophy  E,  and  Chemistry  1, 

Summer  Courses  of  Instruction. 
The  following  courses  (eighty-four  as  compared  with  sixty-one  in 
1907)  were  given,  under  the  direction  of  the  Faculty,  in  the  summer 
of  1908.  The  abbreviations,  with  the  addition  of  S.S.  for  "  member 
of  the  Summer  School,"  are  the  some  as  those  in  the  preceding  list. 
A  hand  ty  points  to  each  course  that  may  be  counted  toward  a 
degree:  — 

Anthropology 
K*""T)r-  A.  M.  Tozzek.  —  General  Anthropology.   5  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks. 
1  Se.,  i  Fr.,  I  Sp.,  3  8.  S.    Total  8. 

Astronomy 

l  (University  of  Nebraska).  —  Descriptive 
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Botany 

-SI.  Dr.  M.  A.  Chetslbr  (University  of  Maine). —  Introductory  Course: 

The  Structure,  Physiology,  and  (Ecology  of  Flowering  Plants.     G  times  a 

week,  for  6  weeks.  1  Jo.,  1  So.,  8  S.  S.     Total  10. 

"■  SS.  Mr.  R.  B.  Thomson.  —  Advanced  Course :  Morphology  and  (Ecology 

of  Flowering  Plants.    5  time*  a  week,  for  6  weeks. 

1  Gr.,  1  Se.,  6  S.  S.    Total  8. 
Chemistry 


—  Quantitative  Analysis. 
2  Q.  S.,  1  Se.,  : 
"*  Asst.  Professor  ToBBBr. —  Organic  Chemistry.  5  time 
1  Se.,  3  Ju.,  1  S 
-Dr.  H.  L.  Fa  a  v  ebt.  —  Physical  Chemistry.     G  times 

—  Asst.  Professors  Baxter  and  Tont 


J®- Professor  E.  0.  Sisbon  (University  of  Washington).  — History  of  Modem 
Education.     6  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks. 

2  Jo.,  i  So.,  1  Fr.,  6  S.  S.    Total  18. 
S3~ Professor  E.  O.  Sisbon  (University  of  Washington).  —  General  Principles 
of  Education.    6  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks. 

1  Sp.,  3  Ju.,  1  So.,  16  S.  S.    Total  31. 

jgj*- Dr.  Frank  E.  Spauloino  (Newton).  —  School  Administration.     5  times  a 

week,  for  6  weeks.  2  So.,  20  S.  S.     Total  23. 

B6***- Dr. -James  Sdlliv an  (Brooklyn,  N.Y.).- 

5  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks. 
K5"-Mr.  Geoxqb  W.  Evans  (Boston). - 

6  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks. 

Engineering 
The  following  courses  were  given  in  the  summer  as  part  of  the 
regular  instruction  of  the  Division  of  Engineering.     Some  of  them 
were  given  at  Squam  Lake,  New  Hampshire :  — 

K3T-  4a.  Asst.  Professor  Hughis. —  Plane  and  Topographical  Surveying.    Field 
work.     Daily,  6  weeks. 

5  G.  8.,  4  Se.,  20  Ju.,  87  So.,  29  Fr.,  18 Sp.,  12  So.,  11  S.  S.   Total  127. 
Sg*~  id.  Asst.  Professor  Hughes.  —  Railroad  Engineering.     Daily,  5  weeks. 

3  G.  S.,  4  Se.,  17  Ju.,  36  So.,  17  Fr.,  13  Sp.,  12  Be.,  8  S.  S.     Total  109. 
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O-  10a.   Mr.   F.   R.    Pleasonton,    assisted   by    Mr.    E.    R.    Mabkh.ix.  — 
Chipping,  filing,  and  fitting.     90  hours. 

3Gr.,2G.  S..  t  Se.,  B  Ju.,  TSo.,7  Ft.,  8  8p.,  4  He,  i  S.S.     Total  3S. 

S6p-  lOi.  Mr.  F.  R.  Pleasontok,  assisted  by  Mr.  E.  R.  Mabkhan.  —  Black- 
■mithing.     90  hours. 
2  Gr.,  2  G.  S.,  1  Se.,  4  Jn.,  B  So.,  7  Fr.,  6  Sp.,  6  Sc,  8  S.  8.   Total  37. 

(9*  10c.  Mr.  F.  R.  Pleasontoh,  assisted  by  Mr.  E.  R.  Marks am.  —  Pattern 

Making,  etc.     90  hours. 

2  Gr.,  1G.S.,  1  Se.,  5  Jn.,  5  So.,  7  Fr.,5  Sp.,  G  Sc,  6  S.S.    Total  37. 

J3"~  10s.  Mr.  F.  R.  I'leasonton,  assisted  by  Mr.  E.  R.  Makkiiah.  —  Machine- 

Shop  Practice.     90  lionrs. 

2  Gr.,  1  G.  S.,  1  Se.,  6  Jn.,  T  So.,  7  Fr.,  6  Sp.,  6  Sc,  8  S.  S.   Total  86. 

English 

A.  Mr.  H.ll.  Shifiierd. —  English  Composition  (elementary  course).     5  times 

a  week,  for  6  weeks.  1  Sp.,  31  S.  S.     Total  82. 

B.  Professor   A.   E.  Hancock    (Haverford   College).  —  English   Composition 

(advanced  course).     5  times  a  week,  forfi  weeks. 

1  Jo.,1  Fr.,  24  S.  S.     Total  2G. 

C.  Mr.  H.   M.  Hideout  (Boston).  —  English   Composition   (second   advanced 

coarse).     5  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks.  21  S.  S.     Total  21. 


Mr.  J.  W.  Rahkiii.  —  Anglo-Sax 
5  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks. 


Mr.  H.  M.  Rideoot  (Boston).  —  English  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 
E  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks.  1  Ft.,  7  8.  S.     Total  8. 

Mr.  Cor  el  and. —  English  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Centnry,  from  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Lyrical  Ballads  to  the  death  of  Tennyson.  5  times  a  week, 
for  6  weeks.  23  S.  S.     Total  23. 

Dr.  P.  A.  Hutchison.  —  English  Romantic  Poets.     5  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks. 

2  S.S.    Total  2. 
Fine  Arts 
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—  Architectural  Design.     5  times  a  week,  for  S 
S  G.S.,  1  Jo.,  1  So.     Total  7. 

-  Profess ur  H.  L.  Warren.  —  History  of  European  Architecture  to  about 
1000  A.D.     5  times  a  week,  for  G  weeks. 

1  Ju.,  1  So.,  4  S.  S.     Total  6. 

"  Professor  H.  L.  Warren.  —  History  of  European  Architecture  from 
about  1000  A.D.  to  the  close  of  the  Renaissance.  5  times  a  week,  for 
6  weeks.  I  Fr.,  S  S.  S.     Total  4. 


Mr.  A.  Brum.  —  French  Conversation. 

K>"* Prof essor  Alcee  Forties  (Talanc  University).  —  French   Literature   of 
the  Nineteenth  Century.     5  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks. 

1  So.,  6  8.  S.    Total  7. 

Geology  and  Geography 
IRjf-Dr.  G.B.  Mansfield.  —  Field  Course  in  Structural  and  Historical  Geology. 
6  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks.  3  Ju.,  1  So.,  1  Fr.,  1  S.  S.    Total  6. 


KJ-  Asst.  Professor  D.  W.  Johnsov.  —  Section  B.    Physiographic  Field  Inves- 
tigation.    6  lime*  a  week,  for  6  weeks. 

1  Gr.,  1  Ju.,  1  So.,  1  Sp.,  1  S.  S.     Total  5. 

J£p-  Professor  Wolff  and  Asst.  Professor  Woodworth. —  Geological  Field 
Investigation.  1  So.     Total  1. 

German 
fcjP^Dr.   A.   W.  Bobschb.  —  German  Grammar  and  Composition ;  Methods  of 
Teaching  German.    5  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks. 

1  Ju.,  1  Sp.,  10  S.  S.     Total  12. 

Dr.  A.  W.  Boescbb.  —  German  Conversation.     6  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks. 

Uu.,  1  Sp.,  10  S.  S.     Total  13. 


*  Enrolment  not  reported. 
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Greek 
Ant.  Professor  Gdlick. — Greek  for  Beginners.    G  time*  a  week,  for  6  weeks. 

7  8. 8.    Total  7. 

J9»-  Asst,  Professor  Gulice.  —  The  Life  of  the  Ancient  Greeks.     6  timet  a 

week,  for  eii  weeks.     1  Gr.,  1  Se.,  8  Jd.,  12  So.,  8  Fr.,  5  8.  S.     Total  8G. 

History  arid  Government 
jgjf**  Asst.  Professor  W.  S.  Freouson.  —  Greek  History.     G  times  a  week,  for 

6  weeks.  9  S.S.     Total  9. 

Ktf—  Asst.  Professor  W.  8.  Ferguson.  —  Roman  History.    G  times  a  week,  for 

6  weeks.  7  S.S.     Total  7. 

S3*  Professor  Willi  am  MacDohald  (Brown  University) . — Mediaeval  European 

History.     6  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks.  1  So.,  11  S.  S.     Total  12. 

Hjy-  Professor  William  MacDohald  (Brown  University).  —  American  History. 

G  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks.  1  So.,  2  Fr.,  1  Law,  16  S.  S.     Total  19. 

JSP*  A  But.  Professor  Mdseo.  —  Civil  Government.    G  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks. 

7  S.  S.    Total  7. 
83**  As*t.  Professor  Mraso.  —  Municipal  Government.     5  times  a  week,  for 

6  weeks.  1  Gr.,  i  Ju.,  5  So.,  3  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  9  S.  S.     Total  28. 

Latin 
Dr.  A.  S.  Pease.  —  General  Coarse  for  Teachers. 


Mathematics 
"Mr.  A.  B.  Fsieell.  —  Advanced  Algebra. 


lFr.,  6S.S.     Total  10. 
-A*st.  Professor  W.  C.  Bum  (University  of  Nebraska) .  — Plane  Trig- 
onometry.    G  times  a  week,  for  8  weeks. 

1  Jn.,  1  So.,  2  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  7  S.  8.    Total  12. 

i.    Total  8. 

feasor  Osooon,  —  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus.     G  times  a  week,  for 

6  weeks.  1  G.S.,  1  So.,  5  8.  S.     Total  7. 

Music 

•*  Asit.  Professor  J.  P.  Marshall  (Boston  Universi^) . — Harmony  and  Simple 

Counterpoint,     i  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks.       2  So.,  11  S.S.     Totalis. 

■"■  Asst,  Professor  J.  P.  Marshall  (Boston  University).  —  Musical  Analysis. 

4  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks.  1  Gr.,  2  So.,  i  Fr.     Total  7. 
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Philosophy 

-  Asst.  Professor  R.  B.  Pebjbt.— General  introduction  to  Philosophy.    5  time* 

a  week,  for  6  weeks.  1  Ju.,  8  So.,  7  8. 8.     Total  11. 

"Asst.  Professor  R.  B.  Pzmy.  —  History  of  Modern  Philosophy.    5  timet  ■ 

week,  for  6  weeks.  2So.,3S.S.    Totals. 

"■  Professor  Roice.  —  Introduction  to  Ethics.     5  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks. 

1  So.,  US.  8.     Totalis. 

"Professor  Rotcb.  —  Metaphysics.     5  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks. 

4  Jn.,  1  Sp.,  8  8.8.     Totals. 


Physical  Education 


Br.  Saboeht  and  assistants. —  Elementary  «nd  Advanced  Courses  in  Practice. 
B  weeks.  1  Se.,  1  Fr.,  149  S.S.     Total  161. 


Professor  W.  E.  McElfrebh  (Williams  College)  and  Mr.  II.  C.  Hates.  — 
College  Admission  Requirements  in  Physics.  5  times  a  week,  for  6 
weeks.  1  Fr.,  29  S.  S.     Total  30. 

—  Advanced  Course  in  Physics.    5  times  a  week, 
1  Jn.,  9  S.  S.     Total  10. 

Psychology 
K9"  Dr.  Ybkkbs.  —  Descriptive  Psychology.     &  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks. 

3  So.,  1  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  II  8.  8.     Total  15. 
J6F"Dr.  Yerkbs.  —  Applied  Psychology.     5  times  a  week,  for  G  weeks. 

I  .In.,  S  So.,  9  S.  S.    Totalis. 

Public  Speaking,  Platform  Reading,  Voice  Training. 
Mr.  B.  G.  Willjlbd.  —  Development  of  the  Voice.    5  tiroes  a  week,  for  6  weeks. 
Uu.,  10  S.S.     Total  11. 
Asst.  Professor  Winter  and  Asst.  Professor  Lewis  (Williams  College).  —  Plat- 
form Reading.   5  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks.      1  Law,  10  S.  S.     Total  11. 
Asst.  Professor  Winteb  and  Asst.  Professor  Lewis  (Williams  College).  —  Plat- 
form Speaking.      6  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks. 

1  G.  S.,  8  Jn..  IS  S.  8.     Total  IS. 

Asst.  Professor  Winteb.  —  Oral  Reading  of  English  Classics.     8  times  a  week, 

for  S  weeks.  1  Jo.,  1  Lax,  82  S.  S.     Total  84. 


Mr.  G.  L.  Lincoln.' 
Kg"- Mr.  G.  L.  Lincolk.- 
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The  following  table  shows  the  enrolment  in  the  Afternoon  and 
Saturday  Courses  for  teachers  :  — 

Subject  Instructor  Men  Women  Total 

The  Structure,  Habits,  and  Usee      Professor  Goodale.  17  8 

of  Flowering  .Plant* . 
Economics : 
Introductory  Course  in  Economic      Professor  Gay  and  Asst       8        4         19 

Theory  and  History.  Professor  Bullock. 

EDUCATION  ! 

General  Principles  of   Education      Asst   Professor  Norton.      15  6 

aud  Programmes  of  Study. 
Secondary    Education    at    Home      Professor  Hanus.  6        8         14 

and  Abroad. 


The  Romantic  Movement  in  Eng-      Professor  Neilson. 
liah  Poetry  in  the  beginning  of 

the  nineteenth  century. 
English  Composition.  Mr.  Castle. 

Grammar,  Composition,  Transla-      Associate  Profeaaor  de 
tion,  and  Explanation  of  Texts .  Sumichraat. 

GOVEBNMBHT  i 

Principles   of  American  Govern-      Professor  Hart. 

merit,  —  National,   State,    and 

Local. 
Lasix: 

Latin  Composition.  Dr.  Pease. 

Grammar  of  Music.  Mr.  Heilman. 

Structure  and  Contents  of  Inatru-  Professor  Spalding. 

mental  Music. 
Public  Spbabdk)  : 

Oral  Reading  and  Platform  Speak-  Asst.  Professor  Winter 

ins;.  and  Mr.  Willard. 

Deduct  for  names  inserted  more  than  once 


These  courses  also  were  offered  bat  not  taken :  — 

Ems  Arts: 

Modem  Landscape  Painting.  —  Mr.  Arthur  Pope. 

GeOGRAPUT : 

The  Physiography  of  the  Lands.  —  Dr.  Mansfield. 

Lucian. — Asst.  Professor  Oulick. 
Philosophy  : 

Introduction  to  Ethics.  —  Professor  Royce. 
Physical  Education.  — Dr.  Sargent. 
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PUBLIC  HONOR  TO  HIGH   SCHOLARS 

In  October  the  President  made  known  to  the  Faculty  a  request  of 
the  President  and  Fellows  :  — 

"Voted,  to  request  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  to  post  con- 
spicuously on  Commencement  Day  in  Memorial  Hall,  and  at  their 
discretion  in  other  places,  tbe  names  of  those  students  in  Harvard 
College  whose  scholarship  during  the  year  then  closing  the  Faculty 
deem  worthy  of  such  distinction." 

The  President  made  known,  also,  certain  suggestions  of  the  Board 
of  Overseers  for  honoring  high  scholars,  and  appointed  a  committee 
to  consider  these  suggestions  and  others.  This  committee  consulted 
a  committee  of  the  Overseers,  a  committee  of  the  Alumni,  and  several 
other  interested  persons,  at  joint  meetings.  The  recommendation  of 
the  joint  committee  thus  formed  was  sent  to  the  Overseers, 

How  far  it  is  possible  in  this  country  to  give  high  scholars  public 
recognition,  or  even  to  interest  the  public  in  them,  may  well  be  ques- 
tioned. Our  annual  meeting  in  their  honor  attracts  parents,  school- 
masters, and  stray  members  of  the  governing  boards.  Last  year  it 
rose  to  public  importance  because  of  the  shock  administered  to  local 
and  national  pride  by  Mr.  Wistor'a  address  ;  but  up  to  that  time  it  had 
been  thinly  attended  and  lukewarm.  The  reception  at  which  our  best 
undergraduate  scholars  meet  in  Boston  the  most  distinguished  men 
available  has  been  successful  from  the  first.  A  modest  decoration 
worn  at  academic  ceremonies  may  do  something.  Yet  the  scholar's 
reward  must  for  ever  be  as  different  from  the  athlete's  as  tbe  essay- 
ist's is  from  the  demagogue's.  People  who  make  the  stock  comparison 
between  athlete  and  scholar  overlook  the  conspicuous  truth  that  what 
an  athlete  does  may  be  seen  and  in  great  part  comprehended  by 
thirty  thousand  persons  at  once.  The  really  powerful  and  oppressive 
contrast  is  the  contrast  between  the  position  of  Honor  men  at  Eng- 
lish universities  and  that  of  high  undergraduate  scholars  at  our  own. 
Not  that  the  Honor  men  have  the  public  notoriety  of  athletes ;  what 
they  have  is  the  recognition  and  approval  of  university  leaders,  past 
and  present,  of  the  intellectual  aristocracy  of  their  country.  The 
failure  of  our  high  scholars  to  win  this  reward  may  mean  inferiority 
in  them  or  in  our  methods  of  testing  and  choosing  them ;  it  may  mean 
inferiority  in  our  intellectual  leaders  ;  it  may  mean  difference  in  area, 
population,  and  social  conditions  between  America  and  England. 

That  the  Faculty  is  somewhat  uneasy  regarding  its  tests  for 
scholarly  distinction  may  be  inferred  from  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  "to  consider  bow  the  tests  for  rank  and  scholarly  dis- 
tinction in  Harvard  College  can  be  made  a  more  generally  recognized 
measure  of  intellectual  power." 
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DEGREES  OF  PH.D.,  8.D.,  AND  S.M.  IN  THE  MEDICAL 
SCIENCES 
In  October,  the  Faculty  learned  that  the  Faculty  of  Medicine 
accepted  the  proposal  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  "  that  a 
joint  Committee  on  Honors  and  Higher  Degrees  be  appointed  from 
the  two  Faculties  to  take  charge  of  the  instruction  and  examinations 
for  the  degrees  of  Ph.D.,  8.D.,  and  S.M.  in  the  medical  sciences, — 
the  joint  Committee  to  recommend  candidates  for  the  degree  to  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences."  The  Faculty  of  Medicine  suggested 
that  a  majority  of  the  joint  Committee  should  be  chosen  from  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine  ;  and  in  this  suggestion  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  concurred. 

BEQUESTS  FOB   CERTAIN   FORMS  OF  UNP7ERSITY 
EXTENSION 

In  October,  the  Faculty  received  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools  in  Brockton  a  request  that  a  course  of  thirty  two-hour 
lectures  should  be  given  at  Brockton  in  the  winter;  that  the  course 
should  be  identical  in  its  requirements  with  a  course  offered  at  the 
College ;  and  that  credit  should  be  given  to  every  person  who  should 
do  the  required  work  and  pass  the  final  examination: 

The  communication  wns  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Afternoon 
and  Saturday  Courses  for  Teachers.  The  immediate  establishment 
of  the  course  seemed  impracticable ;  and  a  similar  request,  for  the 
present  year,  is  now  before  the  Faculty. 

Such  a  request  cannot  be  thought  of  as  a  single  item  of  Faculty 
business.  Action  on  it  implies  a  policy  toward  university  extension 
and  toward  crediting,  with  a  view  to  some  future  academic  degree, 
work  done  under  college  officers  outside  of  college.  To  refuse  one 
superintendent  may  be  juster,  as  well  as  easier,  than  to  refuse 
another  after  accommodating  one ;  discriminations  among  the  motives 
of  superintendents  would  be  ticklish :  yet  the  Faculty,  as  at  present 
constituted,  could  not  provide  instruction  at  many  places  outside  of 
Cambridge  and  do  the  college  work  for  which  it  is  primarily  employed. 
Tempting  as  an  opportunity  to  extend  Harvard  influence  and  use- 
fulness may  be,  the  Faculty  before  accepting  the  opportunity  must 
consider  what  the  acceptance  means. 

This  request  from  Brockton  is  part  of  a  great  movement  among 
American  school  teachers  toward  college  work  and,  if  possible,  college 
degrees.  This  movement  seems  to  have  begun  not  so  much  with  the 
teachers  themselves  in  their  thirst  for  higher  learning  as  with  the 
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school  committees  trad  superintendents,  who  urge  on  them  college 
courses  as  a  prerequisite  of  promotion  or  even  as  an  insurance  of 
continued  employment.  Doubtless  many  teachers  really  long  for 
such  courses  ;  others  theoretically  want  them,  but  are  almost  or  quite 
too  tired  to  enjoy  them  or  profit  by  them,  and  take  them,  with  serious 
risk  to  health,  because  they  are  afraid  not  to. 

Whether  this  view  of  the  question  be  sound  or  unsonnd,  the  move- 
ment is  of  great  importance  to  school  and  college  alike.  Last  year 
it  reached  Harvard  University  through  four  channels :  — 

(1)  The  request  from  Brockton  for  a  "course"  in  that  city. 

(2)  A  petition  of  Boston  school  teachers  for  arrangements 
whereby  they  may  complete  in  Beven  years  (the  seventh  a  year  in 
residence  at  the  University)  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  A.B. 

(8)  Certain  courses  under  Harvard  teachers  at  the  Lowell  In- 
stitute. 

(4)  An  increase  in  the  number  of  courses  offered  at  the  Summer 
School  that  may  be  counted  toward  the  degree  of  A.B.  or  toward  the 
degree  of  A.M. 

It  will  be  observed  that  all  these  matters  concern  deeply  the  rela- 
tion of  the  University  to  the  public  schools,  and  the  resort  of  pupils 
(as  well  as  teachers)  from  those  schools  to  Harvard  College;  also 
that  they  concern  the  expenditure  of  the  time,  the  strength,  and  the 
productive  power  of  the  Harvard  Faculty.  Most  of  all,  they  concern 
Radcliffe  College,  both  because  the  school  teachers  are  chiefly  women 
and  the  degree  involved  is  therefore  usually  a  Radcliffe  degree,  and 
because  any  new  draught  on  the  teaching  power  of  the  Harvard 
Faculty  renders  provision  for  Radcliffe  College  more  difficult.  The 
Faculty,  after  considering  these  new  enterprises  one  by  one,  voted  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  on  the  motion  of  Professor  A.  C.  Coolidge, — 

"  That  a  committee  of  seven  be  appointed  to  investigate  and  report 
whether,  and  under  what  circumstances,  it  Is  desirable  that  the 
members  of  this  Faculty  should  do  supplementary  teaching,  and  what 
should  be  the  attitude  of  the  Faculty  toward  the  demand  that  exten- 
sion courses  should  be  counted  toward  a  degree." 

Previously  the  Faculty  had  voted  at  different  meetings,  — 
"  That  the  Faculty  is  willing  to  attempt  to  provide  courses  from 
the  regular  list  at  a  favorable  time  and  place,  if  such  courses  are 
petitioned  for  by  a  sufficient  number  of  students  qualified  to  take 
them. 

"  That  [these]  courses  may  be  counted  toward  the  degree  of  A.B. 
or  S.B.  by  teachers  who  afterward  enter  Harvard  College."  {This 
vote  applies  to  men,  but  carries  with  it  a  corresponding  promise,  in 
Radcliffe  College,  to  women.) 
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"  That  Lowell  Institute  courses  when  accepted  by  the  Departments 
concerned  may  be  counted  towards  a  degree  when  taken  by  persons 
who  afterward  secure  admission  to  College. 

"That  the  Committee  on  Summer  Courses  of  Instruction  be 
authorized  to  publish  a  general  statement  embodying  the  present 
practice  regarding  the  counting  of  summer  courses  toward  the  degree 
of  A.M.,  —  that  is,  that  certain  advanced  courses  may  he  counted 
toward  the  degree  of  A.M.  on  condition  that  they  are  approved  in 
each  case  by  the  Department  concerned  and  by  the  Administrative 
Board  of  the  Graduate  School,  but  in  no  case  will  the  degree  be 
granted  except  after  a  residence  at  the  University  of  at  least  one 
year." 

The  first  of  these  votes  prevents  waste  in  the  Afternoon  and  Satur- 
day Courses  for  Teachers,  and  prevents,  for  example,  a  professor's 
offering  a  course  which  only  one  person  would  have  courage  to  take. 

The  third  makes  it  possible  to  bring  into  line  with  college  work 
courses  experimentally  offered  in  Professor  Lowell's  scheme  of 
"Lowell  Institute  collegiate  courses  given  under  the  auspices  of 
Harvard  University,"  These  courses  are  offered  in  the  evening. 
They  are  intended  primarily  for  the  general  public  of  limited  means 
and  opportunity,  among  whom  may  be  counted  not  a  few  school 
teachers.    Two  courses  only  were  given  in  1907-08 :  — 

General  European  History.    Protestor  Haskins. 
English  Literature  and  Composition.     Mr.  Copelsnd. 

The  success  of  the  experiment  warranted  the  Faculty  in  approving 
for  1908-09:  — 

English  Literature  and  Composition.  Mr.  Copeland. 
History  of  Ancient  Philosophy.  Professor  Palmer. 
General  Problems  of  Philosophy.  Professor  Royce. 
Modern  Constitutional  Government.     Professor  Lowell. 

All  four  votes  point  toward  a  piecemeal  degree  —  the  only  degree 
possible  to  teachers  in  active  service.  For  a  teacher  who  already  has 
the  A.B.,  a  sufficient  number  of  courses  certified  as  of  A.M.  grade 
and  accomplished  with  high  credit  might  at  some  institutions  insure 
the  A.M. ;  but  thus  far  the  Harvard  Faculty  has  demanded  a  solid 
year  of  residence,  and  of  study  in  related  courses.  For  a  teacher 
who  has  never  been  in  college  and  who  desires  the  A.B.,  tfae  difficul- 
ties are  still  greater.  When  through  extra  study  in  both  winter  and 
summer  year  after  year,  he  is  within  one  year's  work  of  the  number 
of  courses  required,  he  must  stop  his  regular  teaching  for  a  year  of 
residence  at  college,  —  to  say  nothing  of  meeting  admission  require- 
ments.    The  task  is  for  the  strongest  only. 
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CHANGES   IN  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  PRIZES 
Earl;  in  the  year  the  Faculty  made  still  further  improve  meats  in 
the  administration  of  prizes, — 

"Pbted,  that  all  committees  on  prizes  shall  report  not  only  the 
essays  for  which  prizes  are  awarded,  but  also  those  essays  which 
seem  to  be  worthy  of  distinction ;  and  all  essays  reported  shall  be 
considered  in  the  award  of  scholarships  and  the  granting  of  degrees 
with  distinction." 

The  closer  relation  recently  established  between  prizes  and  college 
courses  shows  excellent  results.  Not  for  many  years  has  the  com- 
petition for  literary  prizes  been  so  healthy.  I  print  the  names  of 
students  who,  in  1907-08,  won  prizes  in  competitions  recognized  by 
the  Faculty.     (See  pages  100,  101.) 

The  Committee  on  Bowdoin  Frizes,  in  accordance  with  the  recent 
vote  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  recommended  the  following 
twelve  essays,  submitted  for  Bowdoin  Prizes,  for  consideration  in 
the  awards  of  distinctions  and  of  scholarships :  — 

The  Imperial  Domains  of  the  Romim  Empire.  — Lloyd  William  Brooke,  Junior, 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

The  Character  of  Socrates Benjamin  Crocker  Clough,  Freshman,  Hyde  Park. 

English  Orthography.  —  Godfrey  Dewey,  Junior,  Lake  Placid  Club,  TT.Y. 
Leonardo  da  Vinci.  —  Edwin  Merrick  Dodd,  Jr.,  Sophomore,  Chestnut  Hill. 
The  Revival  of  Learning  la  England.  —  Albert  Gonld  Eldridge,  Senior,  West 

Lyon. 
The  Contribution  of  Hi  chard  Wagner  to  Modern  Moaic.  —  Isaac  Goldberg,  Flash- 
man,  Boston. 
The  Lav  of  Heredity.  —  Roger  Sherman  Hoar,  Junior,  Concord. 
The  Hebrew  Prophets. —  Henry  Hnrwiti,  Senior,  Gloucester. 
The  Benefit  System  of  the  Cigar- Makers'  International  Union.  —  Joseph  Levine, 

.Junior,  Koiburv. 
The  Relation  of  thi?  Municipality  to  Transportation. — Edmnnd  Whitehead  Ogden, 

Sophomore,  Fall  River. 
Annual  and  Biennial  Elections  in  Massachusetts. —  James  Mai  Rosenthal,  Junior, 

Pittsfield. 
Fielding   and   Thackeray   as   Writers   of  Burlesque.  —  Carl   Schmidt,   Senior, 

Toledo,  O. 

ATHLETICS 

In  December,  the  Association  of  Colleges  in  New  England,  consist' 

ing  of  the  president  and  one  other  delegate  from  each  college,  voted 

at  its  annual  meeting  "  to  send  to  the  various  colleges  represented  in 

the  Association  the  following  expression  of  opinion :  — 

"That  an  exaggerated  amount  of  attention  is  now  given  to  inter- 
collegiate athletic  contests  in  most  of  the  New  England  colleges,  and 
to  diminish  the  exaggeration  the  most  effective  measure  would  be  a 
large  reduction  in  the  number  of  intercollegiate  contests." 
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The  Faculty,  receiving  the  communication  in  January,  voted :  — 

"  To  send  to  the  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College,  the 
Committee  on  the  Regulation  of  Athletic  Sports,  and  each  college 
represented  in  the  Association  of  Colleges  in  New  England,  the 
following  expression  of  opinion  i  — 

"That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Faculty  the  number  of  intercollegiate 
contests  should  be  largely  reduced." 

In  March,  after  prolonged  discussion  in  which  drastic  measures 
were  proposed,  the  Faculty  voted  as  follows :  — 

"  This  Faculty  believing  that  the  present  frequency  of  intercollegi- 
ate games  is  injurious  to  the  scholarly  interests  of  which  it  has  charge, 
urgently  recommends  to  the  Committee  on  the  Regulation  of  Athletic 
Sports  that  it  shall  seek  by  means  of  agreement  with  competing  col- 
leges, or  otherwise,  to  reduce  considerably  in  the  coming  year  the 
programme  of  intercollegiate  contests." 

Also,— 

"  That  the  Faculty  expresses  its  willingness  to  cooperate  with  the 
other  New  England  colleges,  and  that  the  request  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Regulation  of  Athletic  Sports." 

When  the  Committee  named  in  the  foregoing  votes  was  considering 
seriously  the  abolition  of  intercollegiate  winter  sports,  the  Faculty 
received  from  the  undergraduates  a  petition  deprecating  the  action 
proposed,  and  asking  leave  to  undertake,  through  the  students  them- 
selves, some  reduction  of  present  evils.  The  petition,  after  friendly 
words  from  the  Faculty  about  cooperation  with  students,  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Regulation  of  Athletic  Sports.  The  students 
organized  a  Council,  which  undertakes  to  do  away  with  unreasonable 
absences  from  the  class-room  on  the  days  of  intercollegiate  contests, 
and  in  general  to  reduce  the  ground  for  complaint  that  the  activities 
managed  by  the  undergraduates  render  students  irresponsible  in  their 
academic  duties.  As  the  Council  belongs  to  the  students,  its  doings 
find  no  place  in  a  report  on  the  work  of  the  Faculty ;  nor  did  it  get 
under  way  till  the  present  college  year.  I  may  point  out,  however, 
that  the  undergraduates  at  the  head  of  it  are  of  the  highest  quality 
as  college  citizens. 

THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS   ADMINISTRATION 

In  May  the  President  and  Fellows  voted  :  — 

"That  until  further  order  of  this  Board,  the  Graduate  School  of 
Business  Administration  be  coordinated  with  the  Graduate  School  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  and  the  Graduate  School  of  Applied  Science  as  a 
Department  under  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences." 
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In  June  it  voted  :  — 

"That  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  and  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School 
of  Business  Administration  be  authorized  to  represent  the  Committee 
of  Instruction  with  power  in  making  any  necessary  announcements 
concerning  the  new  School  during  the  summer,  provided  the  courses 
are  duly  authorized  by  the  Corporation." 

These  votes  showed  that  the  new  School  was  to  open  at  once. 
From  the  first  it  has  "caught  the  imagination  of  the  College," 
as  a  professor  not  concerned  in  it  has  remarked.  Above  all,  it 
seems  likely  to  rouse  the  intellectual  ambition  of  able  undergraduates 
who  have  thus  far  put  their  best  energy  into  other  than  college  work, 
and  who  look  forward  to  it  eagerly  as  to  their  natural  Graduate 
School.  Its  first  published  list  of  courses  was  of  almost  stirring 
interest ;  its  Dean  is  full  of  enthusiasm  and  practical  energy.  No 
one  can  fail  to  hope  much  for  its  future. 

TESTIMONIAL  TO  MR.  JONES 

If  the  Faculty  ever  acted  with  perfect  unanimity,  it  did  so  in  the 
recognition  of  the  work  of  Mr.  Jones,  the  old  ringer  of  the  College 
bell.  It  is  said  that  only  once  in  his  fifty  years'  service  the  bell  had 
been  rung  late ;  that  then  it  was  but  four  minutes  late ;  and  that  this 
unexampled  tardiness  was  caused  by  the  need  of  Mr.  Jones's  help  for 
putting  out  a  fire  in  the  College  Yard.  He  was  a  man  to  set  clocks 
by,  uniquely  combining  an  aspect  of  good-natured  ease  with  the 
promptest  efficiency,  —  never  in  a  hurry  and  never  found  wanting. 
The  Faculty  gave  him  a  "Franklin"  arm-chair  with  a  suitable 
inscription,  and  a  parchment  illuminated  by  Mr.  F.  Schuyler 
Mathews  with  these  words :  — 

"  The  Faculty  desires  to  record  at  this  meeting  the  completion  of 
fifty  years  of  honorable  and  faithful  services  to  Harvard  University 
by  Mr.  Austin  Kingsley  Jones.  Mr.  Jones  entered  the  service  of 
the  University  in  1858  as  College  Janitor,  and  for  forty  years  had 
charge  of  the  Chapel  and  other  public  buildings,  and  rang  the  bell 
on  Harvard  Hall.  In  1898  he  retired  from  his  active  duties  except 
that  of  ringing  the  College  bell.  This  duty  he  has  performed  for 
fifty  years,  giving  an  example  of  fidelity  and  punctuality  to  all 
members  of  the  University. 

"  The  Faculty  congratulates  Mr.  Jones  on  bis  long  service  to  the 
University,  and  bespeaks  for  him  the  happiness  and  satisfaction 
which  the  sense  of  having  worked  well  and  won  many  friends  can 
bring." 
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THE  PRESIDENT 

I  cannot  close  this  report  without  remembering  that  it  is  the  last 
which  I  shall  make  to  the  only  President  of  Harvard  University 
whom  my  generation  has  known,  or  without  expressing  my  gratitude 
for  the  high  privilege  of  hard  work  under  such  a  leader. 

X.  B.  E.  BR1GGS,  Dean. 
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THE  COLLEGE 
To  the  President  of  the  Universitt  :  — 

Snt,  —  I  have  the  honor  to  present  to  you  a  report  on  Harvard 
College  for  the  academic  year  1907-08. 

The  total  number  of  students  in  the  College  at  the  time  when  the 
lists  were  compiled  for  the  Catalogue  of  1907-08  was  two  thousand 
two  hundred  and  seventy-seven,  divided  as  follows  :  — 


Freshmen 607 

Total  number  of  Undergraduates 2046 

Special  Stodenti JI81 

Total 2877 

These  figures,  compared  with  those  of  the  corresponding  time  in 
1906-07,  show  a  gain  of  thirty  i  — 


Seniors 

Juniors 

Sophomores  .  .  . 
Freshmen  .... 
Special  Students  . 


Net  gain  . 


A  study  of  this  table,  similar  tables  for  the  five  preceding  years, 
and  tables  giving  the  constitution  of  the  Freshman  classes  for  a  like 
or  even  longer  period,  shows  that  the  number  of  students  resorting 
to  Harvard  College  is  not  increasing.  Indeed,  it  is  doubtful  whether, 
in  view  of  the  improvement  in  methods  of  instruction  and  facilities 
therefor  in  state  universities,  and  the  ease  with  which  admission  to 
most  colleges  and  universities  is  now  secured  by  certificate,  the  rate 
of  increase  of  a  decade  ago  may  again  be  expected.  The  gain  is 
likely  to  be  small ;  Harvard  must  look  for  recruits  to  those  tradi- 
tionally associated  with  her  and  to  the  more  ambitious  youths  of  the 
country,  desirous  to  prove  themselves  by  rigorous  tests. 

During  the  year  the  following  Btudents  died :  — 

Wilbur  Sanford  Blakeslee,  '09, July  12,  1908. 

James  William  Can  Bowden,  '09,    .    .    .  October  6,  1907. 

Tung  Chang  Chen,  Special August  9,  1908. 

Joseph  Horatio  Hutchinson,  '08, Jnne  12,  1908. 

Henry  Daniels  Matteson,  '11 Jnne  35,  1908. 

Jerome  Randall, '11, August  *,  1908. 

William  Otis  Smith,  '11 June  19,  1908. 
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Three  hundred  and  fifty-three  students  —  fourteen  in  March  and 
three  hundred  and  thirty-nine  in  June  —  received  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  in  course.  (Compared  with  the  figures  of  the 
preceding  year,  these  show  a  decrease  of  ninety-five.)  Of  these  one 
hundred  and  ninety-seven  were  registered  as  Seniors.  The  registra- 
tion of  the  others  is  shown  in  the  following  table :  — 

On  leave  of  absence  all  the  year 82 

On  leave  of  absence  first  half-year 2 

On  leave  of  absence  second  half-year IS 

Graduate  Student*  in  Arts  and  Sciencei 8 

Graduate  Students  in  Applied  Science 9 

Registered  in  the  Lair  School 29 

Registered  in  the  Medical  School 9 

Registered  in  the  Scientific  School 4 

Registered  in  the  Junior  Class IS 

Registered  in  the  Sophomore  Class IS 

ISO 

To  be  designated  "  as  of  1909  "in  the  Quinq-itennial     .   .  26 

156 

Thirty  students  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science.     Their 
registration  is  given  in  the  next  table :  — 

Senior  Class 32 

Junior  Class 3 

Sophomore  Clu 9 

On  leave  of  absence  whole  year 1 

On  leave  of  absence  for  second  half-year 1 

29 

To  be  designated  "  as  of  1909  "  in  the  Quinquennial  ...  1 


Of  the  thirty,  twenty-three  had  begun  their  course  in  the  Lawrence 
Scientific  School ;  one  had  entered  the  College,  then  been  transferred 
to  the  Scientific  School,  and  then  rejoined  Harvard  College;  six 
had  never  been  registered  in  the  Scientific  School.  Fifteen  may  be 
said  to  have  specialized  in  Science,  electing  in  Harvard  College 
those  courses  which  formerly  were  the  constituents  of  the  prescribed 
programmes  in  the  Scientific  School ;  in  the  cases  of  twelve  there 
appears  to  be  a  slight  preponderance  of  courses  in  Science,  a  fairly 
equal  division  between  general  and  scientific  courses ;  in  the  cases 
of  three  the  election  of  Science  was  so  small  that  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  seems  highly  inappropriate. 
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The  next  tables  show  the  losses  and  gains  In  the  three  younger 
classes  between  November,  1907,  and  November,  1908:  — 


Ndltiobfr,  1(01. 

Lata. 

(Mln. 

yorcmbtr,  ISO*. 

Class  of  1909     .    . 
Clan  of  1910     .    . 

Class  of  1911      .    . 

(Juniors)          470 
(Sophomore*)  677 
(Freshmen)       607 

178 
267 
176 

81 
79 

190 

(Seniors)            363 
(Junior*)           489 
(Sophomores)   621 

621 

330 

Net  loss  in  the  three  clauses  between  Not.  ,  1907,  i 
(74  more  than  in  1907). 


i  Not.,  1909,  291 


ClUKof 

Ohm  of 

°ST," 

Total  for 
tint 

Left  College  before  the  end  of  the  year  .   . 
Left  College  at  the  end  of  the  year  .... 
Were  "  dropped  "  and  left  College  .... 

10 

1B9 
7 
14 

8 

27 

45 
35 
119 

41 

81 
18 
20 
96 
16 

68 
197 

62 

65 

178 

267 

176 

8 
88 
IS 

13 
16 
SO 

120 
70 

81 

79 

190 

117 

18S 

14 

[The  discrepancy  between  the  numbers  of  students  in  the  classes 
as  given  in  this  table  and  the  numbers  as  given  in  the  Catalogues  of 
the  corresponding  years  is  caused  by  students  entering  or  with- 
drawing after  the  Catalogue  goes  to  press.] 
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The  next  table  shows  the  losses  and  gains  in  the  number  of 
Special  Students  since  December,  1907  :  — 

In  attendance,  December,  1907 S31 

Left  College  before  the  end  of  the  year 40 

Left  College  at  the  end  of  the  year 86 

Entered  a  College  class 78 

Total  loan 149 

Reentered  College  as  Special  Students  in  1906    ...  82 

Newly  admitted 101 

Totsd 183 

Net  loss 48 

The  Freshman  Class  in  1908-09  numbers  six  hundred  :  — 

Admitted  by  examination  in  1908 471 

Admitted  by  examination  before  1908 13 

Admitted  from  another  college 4 

'From  a  higher  class 102 

"     the  Special  Students B 

"     the  Lawrence  Scientific  School 5 

Total 6O0 

A  comparison  of  these  figures  with  those  of  the  preceding  year  shows 
in  actual  numbers  a  loss  of  but  two;  in  reality,  however,  the  loss  is 
much  greater,  as  will  be  seen  by  comparing  the  number  of  students 
admitted  by  examination  at  tbe  beginning  of  each  year  i  — 

Admitted  by  examination  in  1907   .  606;  by  examination  before  1907   .   38 

Admitted  by  examination  in  1908  .  471;  by  examination  before  1908   .   IS 

Loss 8S  Loss 21 

The  numbers  of  the  Freshman  Class  of  the  present  academic  year, 
1908-09,  are  swelled  by  sixty-six  students  held  in  that  class  by  the 
operation  of  the  rule,  first  enforced  in  the  case  of  the  Class  of  1911, 
that  no  student  with  admission  conditions  may  register  in  a  higher 
class  until  these  are  removed.  Heretofore  these  sixty-six  students 
would  have  been  allowed  to  register  as  Sophomores. 

A  table  which  for  several  years  past  has  appeared  in  this  report 
has  shown  a  Senior  Class  almost  steadily  decreasing  in  numbers.  In 
1906-07  tbe  tendency  was  temporarily  checked  by  the  transference 
to  Harvard  College  of  students  formerly  registered  in  the  Lawrence 
Scientific  School ;  but  in  1907-08  the  Senior  Class  was  smaller  than 
in  the  preceding  year.     The  present  year  the  class  has  again  swelled 

•  Dropped  from  1811  (by  loir  record),  ST;    (by  admiMion  condition!),  M.     Bndmitted. 
erlrltlM;  fonwrty  1911,  6. 
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in  numbers.  From  these  temporary  checks,  however,  it  would  be 
fallacious  to  argue  that  there  is  any  real  movement  away  from  the 
tendency  toward  a  three  years'  degree  as  the  normal  type.  Even  the 
present  totals  are  artificially  swelled :  a  number  of  men  of  ability 
who  have  completed,  or  who  could  easily  complete,  the  requirements 
for  their  degrees  at  the  end  of  three  years,  register  each  year  as 
Seniors  in  the  College,  rather  than  as  members  of  a  graduate  school, 
in  order  to  enjoy  the  larger  scholarships  which  are  there  available 
for  them,  choosing  greater  freedom  from  financial  anxiety,  rather 
than  the  higher  degree  obtainable  for  a  year  of  graduate  work ;  like- 
wise a  few  athletes,  desiring  to  be  eligible  for  another  year  of  inter- 
collegiate contests,  make  the  same  choice.  An  examination  of  the 
records  of  the  three  hundred  and  fifty-three  Seniors  in  1908-09 
shows  that  fourteen  have  already  completed  the  requirements  for 
their  degrees,  and  that  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  could  so  arrange 
their  work  as  to  complete  the  requirements  at  the  middle  of  the 
year,  —  that  is,  that  of  the  three  hundred  and  fifty-three  Seniors  one 
hundred  and  forty-three  lack  at  most  not  more  than  three  courses. 

Requirements  for  Degree 


.     14 

Four  half- 

One  half- I'd n me  to  do    .    . 

.      9 

Five  half-c 

Two  half -coo  net  to  do 

.    11 

Six  half -co 

Three  Imlf-rimrse  a  to  do  . 

.     18 

«do  .    .   .    40 
1*8 

(In  the  graduate  schools  were  registered  on  leave  of  absence  four 
students  who  needed  a  half-course.  These  should  be  added  to  the 
number  of  Seniors  and  to  the  number  of  students  able  to  complete 
the  requirements  at  the  middle  of  the  year.) 

Registered  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  one 

half-course  to  do S 

Registered  in  the  Divinity  School  one  half-course  to  do    .    .    1 
Registered  in  the  Medical  School  one  half-course  to  do    .    .     1 

In  view  of  this  manifest  tendency  of  so  large  a  number  to  com- 
plete their  work  in  three  or  three  and  a  half  years,  and  especially  in 
view  of  the  establishment  of  the  two  new  graduate  schools  of  applied 
science  and  of  business,  thus  fully  and  symmetrically  rounding  the 
graduate  instruction  of  the  University,  the  Faculty  may  well  con- 
sider whether  the  time  is  not  ripe  for  a  thorough  overhauling  of  the 
terms  on  which  a  Bachelor's  degree  is  granted,  —  whether  the  hour 
has  not  come  for  the  establishment  of  the  three  years'  degree  for  all 
undergraduates.  Whether  a  three  years'  course  is  preferable  to  a 
four  is   debatable;    but   most  will  agree  that  a  clean-cut  under- 
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graduate  three  yeara'  course  ia  better  than  the  present  confusion. 
Sentimentally  the  loss  of  the  Senior  year  (the  Sophomore  would  in 
all  probability  be  the  one  to  disappear)  is  to  be  regretted ;  but  it  is 
by  no  means  to  be  assumed  that  the  establishment  of  the  three  years' 
degree  means  the  elimination  of  a  fourth  year  of  training.  For  the 
genial  loafer,  the  man  who  wants  a  degree,  but  gives  little  thought 
to  an  education,  valuable  as  may  be  the  contact  between  his  back 
and  the  bricks  of  the  College  (and  that  it  is  valuable  his  career  after 
leaving  College  shows  unquestionably),  three  years  of  idling,  of  just 
meeting  the  low  standard  that  the  Faculty  mistakenly  denominates 
''satisfactory,"  are  quite  enough, — some  may  think  them  too  many. 
The  three  years'  course  would  send  most  men  of  this  class  into  real 
work  a  year  earlier  than  at  present,  and  at  an  age  when  a  year  means 
much.  Any  of  these  who  elected  to  stay  for  a  fourth  year  would 
benefit  almost  incalculably,  as  do  the  really  serious  students,  by  the 
more  stimulating  atmosphere  of  a  graduate  school  and  the  clearer 
vision  of  its  students ;  the  mere  act  of  choosing  forces  a  parting 
with  old  standards  and  satisfactions.  To  the  average  undergraduate 
the  future  is  dim  and  misty  —  real  life  and  work  are  immeasurably 
far  away  ;  the  graduate  student  sees  clearly  an  opportunity  all  too 
short  fitly  to  prepare  himself  for  his  calling. 

That  the  present  standard  of  work  "to  pass"  is  low,  the  investi- 
gations of  the  Committee  on  Improving  Instruction  clearly  showed ; 
undergraduates  of  to-day  almost  without  exception  frankly  admit  it. 
To  obtain  the  necessary  number  of  "grades  above  D"  (the  "  requi- 
site number  of  C  V  is  the  common  phrase)  requires  almost  no  steady, 
and  only  briefly  concentrated  labor;  nowhere  except  in  a  college 
would  the  work  which  produces  "  the  requisite  number  of  C'e,"  the 
so-called  "satisfactory"  record,  be  tolerated  from  youths  of  equal 
age  and  endowment  —  nowhere  else  where  young  men  are  supposed 
to  be  seriously  at  work  is  so  low  a  standard  In  quality  endured. 
Nevertheless,  although  any  student  of  fair  ability  can  easily  meet 
the  present  requirement  in  three  years  (even  the  boy  of  mediocre 
talent  can  do  the  work  without  a  strain  that  will  for  a  moment 
endanger  his  health  or  shut  him  off  from  friendships  and  play),  the 
present  requirement  of  seventeen  courses  is  ill  suited  to  three  years. 
Of  these  seventeen  courses,  two,  prescribed  for  the  majority,  English 
composition  and  a  modern  foreign  language,  belong  properly  in  the 
secondary  school.  Even,  however,  should  it  be  necessary  to  prescribe 
and  maintain  these  courses  in  the  College  it  may  well  be  asked  whether 
a  smaller  number  of  courses  and  a  much  higher  standard  of  work  will 
not  give  a  better  education.    Seventeen  courses  in  three  college  years 
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mean  (unless  a  student  works  in  the  Summer  School,  choosing  from 
a  limited  number  of  courses  —  too  often  merely  for  the  sake  of  scor- 
ing something  towards  a  degree)  at  best  a  rate  of  six  courses  for  at 
least  one  year  and  five  and  a  half  for  each  of  his  remaining  two 
years.  The  result  is  dispersion  in  place  of  concentration  of  effort. 
Experience  has  shown  clearly  that,  although  almost  every  student 
can  pass  in  six  courses  with  the  grades  necessary  for  promotion, 
practically  none  who  take  six  have  time  really  to  master  them  and  to 
do  the  work  that  is  equally,  perhaps  more,  important  —  the  reading 
and  the  investigation  inspired  by  lectures  and  prescribed  reading, 
work  which  has  no  direct  bearing  on  the  examinations  or  grades, 
but  whose  value  in  producing  a  truly  educated  man  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. In  view,  therefore,  of  these  conditions  and  the  great 
resort  to  the  three  years'  course,  the  Faculty  may  well  consider 
whether  a  three  years'  degree  based  upon  five  courses  a  year  with  a 
much  higher  requirement  as  regards  quality  of  work  would  not 
educationally  produce  far  better  results  than  the  present  system. 

The  members  of  the  Administrative  Board  for  1907-08  were  Pro- 
fessors Willson,  Parker,  Ward,  Lyman,  Mr.  Hart,  the  Assistant 
Dean,  and  the  Dean. 

During  the  year  two  students  were  suspended,  three  were  dis- 
missed, three  withdrew  on  advice,  and  thirty-four  had  their  probation 
closed.  Of  the  students  on  probation  at  the  end  of  the  year  twenty- 
five  failed  to  win  relief  and  were  told  that  under  the  rules  their 
probation  was  closed  and  thdy  would  be  readmitted  only  on  present- 
ing evidence  of  good  work  done  during  the  summer.  Of  the  fifty-nine 
who  were  thus  sent  away  during  or  at  the  end  of  the  year,  forty-eight 
presented  satisfactory  evidence  of  work  and  were  readmitted  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  year. 

The  number  of  scholars  winning  a  position  in  the  First  Group  for 
the  academic  year  1908-09  is  forty-eight;  of  these  sixteen  hold 
honorary  and  thirty-two  stipendiary  scholarships.  (See  Table, 
pp.  112,  119.)  In  1907-08  thirty-eight  students  won  a  position 
in  this  group;  eleven  held  honorary  and  twenty-seven  stipendiary 
scholarships. 

One  hundred  and  seventy-seven  students  in  1908-09  hold  scholar- 
ships of  the  Second  Group, — eighty-nine  stipendiary,  eighty-eight 
honorary, — as  compared  with  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  honorary 
and  eighty-seven  stipendiary,  in  1907-08.  The  rank  necessary  to 
obtain  a  scholarship  in  this  group  (determined  by  the  number  and 
the  rank  of  the  competitors  for  scholarships  with  stipend)  was  dis- 
tinctly higher  in  1907-08  than  in  1906-07. 
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Toward  the  close  of  the  year  the  "  athletic  crisis  "  brought  from 
the  students,  addressed  primarily  to  the  Committee  on  Athletic 
Sports,  a  petition  praying,  in  substance,  that  intercollegiate  contests 
be  not  abolished,  but  that  the  undergraduates  be  given  an  opportunity 
at  least  to  attempt  to  remedy  the  existing  evils.  The  plan  covered 
much  more  than  athletic  matters.  It  was  proposed  that  a  student 
council  should  be  organized  into  whose  hands  the  undergraduates 
were  to  commit  their  government  in  practically  all  matters  of  under- 
graduate life,  whose  decisions  should  be  law  in  all  public  questions 
of  their  republic.  It  was  empowered  to  represent  the  undergradu- 
ates in  consultation  with  any  officer  or  governing  board  of  the 
University.  The  ample  powers  proposed  in  the  constitution,  the 
wide  scope  of  the  Council's  possible  activities,  aroused  at  first 
hostile  criticism  from  some  members  of  the  Faculty,  who,  not  under- 
standing its  purpose,  thought  that  the  students  proposed  to  arrogate 
to  themselves  disciplinary  functions  vested  in  the  Faculty  or  its 
committees  —  to  establish  a  variety  of  student  government,  several 
not  very  successful  experiments  with  which  have  been  seen  In  Ameri- 
can colleges.  Thus  to  interpret  the  Council's  constitution  was  entirely 
to  mistake  it.  Those  who  framed  it  sought  merely  to  vest  in  a  body 
representing  all  the  undergraduates  the  rights  possessed  by  any 
student,  or  elub,  or  class.  The  Council  was  empowered  to  judge 
and  to  speak  for  all,  bat  no  officer  or  governing  board  was  bound  to 
listen.  The  Committee  on  Athletics  and  the  Dean  could,  and  did, 
welcome  the  offer  of  cooperation,  and  on  their  part  could  offer  to 
assist  the  Council  so  far  as  lay  in  their  power.  This  was  all.  To 
one  who  studies  carefully  the  history  of  undergraduate  life  for  the 
last  fifteen  or  twenty  years  the  establishment  of  the  Council,  although 
somewhat  prematurely  forced  by  the  athletic  question,  was  fore- 
ordained. Dean  Briggs  planted  the  seeds  and  they  germinated  long 
ago.  The  graduate  of  twenty-five  years  ago  who  since  his  departure 
from  Cambridge  has  heard  little  and  seen  still  less  of  College  life,  is 
surprised  and  incredulous  when  told  of  the  strong  bonds  that  unite 
the  members  of  each  undergraduate  class,  of  the  keen  sense  of 
responsibility  for  the  honor  of  the  class  felt  by  every  class  officer, 
of  the  thousand  and  one  duties,  great  and  small,  which  "  the  Office" 
is  now  by  its  own  long  habit  and  the  generous  and  ungrudging  ser- 
vices of  many  undergraduates  accustomed  "  as  a  matter  of  course" 
to  ask  class  officers  to  perform.  To  him  this  service  of  the  whole 
class,  for  this  in  truth  is  what  it  is,  was  unknown,  undreamed  of. 
The  Council  is  the  fruition  of  the  spirit  bred  in  the  classes,  — the 
union  of  the  undergraduates.     Whether  it  was  forced  into  existence 
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prematurely  and  therefore  may  prematurely  die,  whether  it  will  hold 
the  great  body  of  supporters  which  it  now  has  and  win  the  suffrage 
of  doubters  and  opponents,  time  alone  can  tell ;  its  creation  was  but 
a  few  months  ago  —  it  is  on  trial ;  but  whether  it  succeeds  or  fails, 
one  fact  is  sure,  —  do  body  of  graduates  or  undergraduates  has  ever 
undertaken  a  difficult  service  for  Harvard  College  with  a  keener 
desire  for  her  honor  or  a  warmer  love. 

B.  S.  HURLBUT,  Dean 
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To  the  President  oe  the  University  :  — 

Sib,  —  As  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Regulation  of 
Athletic  Sports,  I  have  the  honor  to  report  the  work  of  the  academic 
year  1907-08. 

In  that  year  the  Faculty  members  of  the  Committee,  appointed, 
as  is  well  known,  on  the  recommendation  of  a  joint  committee  of 
the  Corporation  and  the  Overseers,  were  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty,  the 
Dean  of  Harvard  College,  and  the  Dean  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific 
School.  For  several  years  most  of  the  Faculty  members  had  been 
experts  in  athletics;  and  since  the  other  members,  graduate  and 
undergraduate,  were  usually  persons  who  had  won  athletic  dis- 
tinction, it  was  felt  that  the  academic  side  of  athletic  questions 
might  not  have  received  due  weight.  Moreover,  since  the  detailed 
supervision  of  athletics  seemed  to  the  President  and  Fellows  un- 
suitable expenditure  of  a  professor's  time,  and  since  the  Deans  had 
little  time  to  expend,  the  Committee  was  directed  to  secure  some 
man  to  whom  all  minor  athletic  matters  should  be  delegated,  who 
should  be  the  natural  if  not  the  sole  officer  for  students  to  consult 
in  athletic  questions,  who  should  be  responsible  to  the  Committee 
alone,  and  whose  work  should  be  judged  by  its  outcome  and  not 
watched  step  by  step.  The  Committee,  it  was  thought,  might  meet 
rarely,  discuss  larger  questions  only,  and  act  chiefly  as  an  advisory 
body. 

To  the  three  Deans,  thus  suddenly  enabled  and  compelled  to  look 
at  the  duties  of  the  Committee  from  the  inside,  no  quest  short  of 
that  for  the  perfect  horse  seemed  less  promising  than  the  quest  for 
the  one  man  on  whom  the  burdens  of  the  Committee  might  be  laid. 
Applicants  were  not  wanting,  some  with  certain  qualifications,  none 
with  all.  The  Committee  believed  that  the  man  should  be  much 
more  than  a  mere  employee,  that  be  ahonld  be  a  high-minded  person 
with  Buch  tact  and  judgment  and  integrity  as  should  guide  bim  and 
others  through  delicate  negotiations,  an  expert  in  athletic  affairs,  and 
a  natural  leader  of  youth.  The  position,  in  short,  seemed  to  the 
Committee  one  of  the  most  influential  and  important  in  the  Uni- 
versity, because  the  work  in  it  would  bear  directly  on  the  physical, 
mental,  and  moral  well-being  of  the  students.  An  inexperienced 
youth,  however  promising,  would  be  a  skittish  experiment ;  a  middle- 
aged  man  who  had  failed  in  other  work  would  scarcely  be  an  experi- 
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meat  at  all.  A  man  already  doing  in  his  chosen  profession  honorable 
and  successful  service — the  only  kind  of  man  worth  considering  — 
.  would  be  almost  a  fanatic  to  abandon  that  profession  for  anything  so 
precarious  as  the  care  of  Harvard  athletics,  with  the  undergraduates 
below  him,  the  Committee,  the  Faculty,  the  Overseers,  and  the  Cor- 
poration above,  and  the  graduates  on  all  sides;  and  if  almost  a, 
fanatic  he  could  not,  hampered  or  unhampered,  be  wise  enough  for 
the  position. 

After  long  and  fruitless  search,  the  Committee,  holding  that  half 
the  time  of  a  good  man  was  worth  more  than  all  the  time  of  an 
inferior  one,  and  that  it  could  not  urge  anyone  to  abandon  his  pro- 
fession for  the  direction  of  athletics  without  more  security  than  it 
was  justified  in  assuring,  appointed  W.  F.  Garcelon,  LL.B.,  as  Grad- 
uate Treasurer  of  the  Harvard  Athletic  Association,  in  the  belief 
that  he  would  soon  make  himself  so  valuable  to  every  athletic  sport 
as  to  become  by  common  consent  the  principal  Harvard  authority  in 
athletics.  Mr.  Garcelon  was  for  some  years  the  unpaid  and  generous 
adviser  of  the  track  team,  and  has  an  unusual  general  knowledge 
of  athletics.  What  specially  commends  him  to  the  Committee  is 
his  interest  in  out-of-door  sport  for  the  strengthening  of  the  weak 
quite  as  much  as  for  the  competitive  perfecting  of  the  strong  —  his 
interest  in  athletics  as  part  of  a  young  man's  education  —  and  bis 
conviction  that,  whether  a  college  wins  or  loses  in  intercollegiate 
contests,  careful  attention  should  be  paid  to  men  who  will  never 
"make"  university  teams.  Incidentally  he  believes  that  even  uni- 
versity teams  will  in  the  long  run  be  quite  as  successful  when  every 
man  in  the  college  Is  awake  to  the  value  of  instruction  in  athletics, 
and  to  the  knowledge  that  he  can  get  such  instruction,  as  when 
nearly  every  bit  of  teaching  power  is  expended  in  an  effort  to  perfect 
the  strength  and  the  skill  of  the  few  who  are  already  supremely 
skilful  and  strong.  Mr.  Garcelon,  moreover,  already  had  the  con- 
fidence of  graduates  and  undergraduates  interested  in  athletics,  and 
had  sufficient  imagination  to  see  in  the  position  offered  to  him  such 
opportunity  for  usefulness  as  justified  some  risk  of  personal  loss  in 
his  chosen  profession. 

Earlier  in  the  academic  year  the  Committee  had  appointed  Arthur 
H.  Weed,  '03,  as  its  paid  Secretary,  to  relieve  the  Chairman  of  cor- 
respondence, to  prepare  business  for  the  meetings,  and  in  divers 
other  ways  to  be  helpful. 

In  spite  of  the  relief  afforded  by  these  reinforcements,  the  Com- 
mittee had  plenty  to  do.  Before  the  coming  of  Messrs.  Weed  and 
Garcelon,  it  was  obliged  to  deal  with  all  sorts  of  questions  to  which 
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the  Faculty  members  were  unaccustomed,  and  in  which  a  vote  on  a 
email  matter  had  often  a  large  meaning ;  it  was  obliged,  further,  to 
prosecute  the  search  which  ended  in  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Garcelon, 
Merely  disposing  of  the  pressing  business  from  week  to  week  re- 
quired more  lime  than  could  easily  be  afforded ;  for  the  ramifications 
of  athletics  are  more  numerous  and  more  complicated  than  any 
outsider  conceives.  ,  The  Committee  held  in  the  academic  year 
twenty-four  meetings,  most  of  them  long  ones.  The  Faculty  mem- 
bers, far  from  believing  that  in  studying  athletics  they  were  wasting 
time,  recognized  the  close  relation  between  the  students'  sports  and 
the  physical,  mental,  and  moral  health  of  the  College.  The  human 
side  of  the  work  must  attract  anybody  interested  in  human  beings ; 
and  the  relation  of  college  officer  to  unofficial  graduate  and  to  under- 
graduate is  almost  unique  and  wholly  agreeable.  The  protest  of  the 
Deans  against  service  in  the  Committee  was  born  of  the  feeling  that 
they  were  ignorant  of  athletics  and  short  of  time ;  it  was  not  born 
of  dislike  or  indifference  to  the  work  itself.  In  the  Committee, 
there  is  marked  difference  of  opinion  but  no  radical  difference  of 
purpose,  of  good  will,  or  of  sincerity.  The  undergraduate  mem- 
bers, whom  the  cynical  or  the  sceptical  are  disposed  to  regard  as 
persons  that  wish  to  circumvent  the  Faculty  in  the  interests  of 
athletics,  win  and  hold  the  respect  and  the  warm  regard  of  the 
Faculty  members ;  nor  in  general  are  there  any  officers  of  the  Uni- 
versity who  try  harder  to  do  right  than  those  undergraduates  whom, 
with  an  instinct  that  ie  a  constant  surprise,  their  fellows  raise  to 
responsible  positions  in  the  citizenship  of  college  life. 

Within  the  Committee,  then,  people  trusted  one  another  and 
worked  in  what  may  be  called  spirited  harmony.  Dean  Sabine,  in 
athletics  the  least  experienced  member,  became,  by  reason  of  general 
good  judgment  and  of  the  confidence  which  he  always  inspires,  one 
of  the  most  valuable.  It  was  only  when  his  new  duties  to  the 
Graduate  School  of  Applied  Science  made  necessary  his  relief  that 
he  withdrew  from  the  Committee, — quite  as  unwillingly  as  be  had 
entered  it. 

The  chief  drawback  to  service  in  the  Committee,  and  to  success  in 
the  service,  is  the  constantly  strained  and  unstable  condition  of 
Harvard  athletic  administration.  On  one  side  are  the  undergrad- 
uates, a  reasonable  and  intelligent  body,  but  like  nearly  all  Ameri- 
cans, young  or  old,  inclined  to  turn  sport  into  work  —  even  overwork 
—  and  sometimes  inclined  to  turn  work  into  sport.  They  love 
athletics  (as  the  normal  youth  nearly  always  does) ;  they  love  their 
College  (as  the  normal  youth  always  must).   They  can  ill  bear  that  the 
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chance  of  victory  for  their  College  should  be  diminished  or  destroyed 
by  shifting  policy  and  by  real  or  threatened  restriction,  — especially 
by  such  restriction  as  is  unknown  to  their  chief  competitors.  With 
them,  heart  and  soul,  is  a  large  body  of  graduates  who  believe,  as  I 
do,  that  long  continued  defeat  in  football  seriously  injures  the 
reputation  of  the  College  for  efficiency,  has  a  bad  moral  effect  and, 
supported  by  official  publications  which  seem  to  endanger  still 
further  what  the  students  love,  keeps  out  of  Harvard  College  many 
vigorous,  promising  boys,  who,  however  immature  in  their  choice  of 
an  alma  mater,  will  be  honorable  sons  of  whatever  alma  mater  they 
may  choose.  With  the  students,  too,  are  the  general  public,  clamor- 
ing for  admission  to  intercollegiate  football  contests,  contending, 
with  some  plausibility,  that  forty  thousand  spectators  are  no  more 
demoralizing  and  scarcely  less  exclusive  than  thirty  thousand  (with 
increased  speculation  in  tickets),  and  inclined  to  shout  for  the  college 
that  oftenest  wins.  On  the  other  side  are  the  Corporation,  urging 
a  material  reduction  in  the  number  of  intercollegiate  contests  and 
opposed  to  extra  seats  in  the  Stadium;  the  President,  proposing 
that  intercollegiate  contests  in  each  sport  be  reduced  to  two,  and  at 
least  suggesting  that  intercollegiate  football  be  abolished  altogether ; 
the  Faculty,  at  one  time  half-inclined  to  forbid  any  students  under 
it  from  participating  in  intercollegiate  athletics  until  the  Committee 
(which  is  not  a  committee  of  the  Faculty)  reduces  the  number  of 
contests  by  at  least  one-half ;  all  parents  who  wish  their  sons  kept  out 
of  football  by  somebody  other  than  themselves ;  and  a  considerable 
number  of  thoughtful  persons  who  have  watched  with  apprehension 
athletic  sport  overgrowing  scholarship  in  what  were  designed  to 
be  institutions  of  learning.  Such,  if  I  may  say  so,  is  the  scrim- 
mage from  which  the  Committee  on  the  Regulation  of  Athletic 
Sports,  in  constant  danger  of  losing  the  ball,  is  expected  to  emerge 
for  some  kind  of  touchdown. 

It  is  a  situation  to  test  patience,  and  to  stimulate  effort  in  those 
who  love  what  is  difficult.  The  Committee  is  convinced  that  thorough 
knowledge  would  in  great  measure  reconcile  opposing  views ;  but  for 
thorough  knowledge  even  the  Committee  itself  has  scarcely  time. 
Out  of  the  entanglement  a  few  things  free  themselves  and  become 
clearly  distinguishable :  first  and  foremost,  no  single  college  can  by 
drastic  regulations  change  the  spirit  of  the  American  people ;  sec- 
ondly, such  regulations  may  do  much  harm  in  the  college;  thirdly, 
the  enthusiasm  which  ninny  persons  object  to,  but  which  has  its 
fine  side,  will  continue  as  long  as  Harvard,  under  any  approach  to 
fair  conditions,  plays  football  with  Yale,  —  but,  for  some  reason, 
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nobody  proposes  the  abandonment  of  this  contest;  fourthly,  great 
progress  may  be  secured  through  the  intelligent  good  will  of  the 
students  themselves,  especially  in  such  a  college  as  Harvard,  which 
in  general  relies  on  the  reason  and  right  feeling  of  the  alumni  and 
the  undergraduates  rather  than  on  suppressive  laws.  The  present 
Committee  on  Athletics,  knowing  only  too  well  that  it  may  not  be  the 
Committee  of  the  immediate  future,  believes  that  with  time  and  a 
free  hand  it  could  put  Harvard  athletics  into  as  healthy  a  condition 
as  the  American  view  of  sport  makes  possible,  and  that  in  bringing 
about  this  condition,  it  might  do  something,  however  small,  toward 
bettering  the  American  view ;  it  believes  that,  through  Mr.  Garcelon, 
it  can  create  a  general  faith  in  physical  exercise  as  a  part  of  educa- 
tion for  the  weak  quite  as  much  as  for  the  strong ;  that  such  a  faith 
produces  a  spirit  which  renders  active  and  skilful  a  large  number  of 
men  and  indirectly  strengthens  the  chance  of  victory  in  intercollegiate 
contests;  that  in  football,  despite  the  disadvantage  of  competing 
with  such  a  trained  football  genius  as  Mr.  Camp  —  not  to  mention 
Yale  prestige  and  its  effect  on  boys  at  school  —  the  system  of 
Mr.  Haughton  is  so  intelligent  and  so  efficient  as  to  make  surprises 
possible." 

Until  the  Faculty  urged  the  reduction  of  schedules,!  the  Com- 
mittee, busy  with  what  it  believed  to  demand  first  attention,  tried 
rather  to  stop  short  the  gradual  lengthening  of  schedules  than  to 
effect  a  material  curtailment ;  but  as  soon  as  the  question  was  forced 
on  the  Committee  it  began  to  consider  the  schedule  question  with 
extreme  care.  Since  its  suggestion  of  abandoning  all  intercollegiate 
sports  between  Thanksgiving  and  the  spring  recess  (made  in  the  hope 
of  saving  the  major  sports  from  mutilation)  found  little  favor  even 
with  those  persons  who  had  said  the  worst  things  of  the  winter 
games,  it  decided  to  take  up  each  schedule  when  submitted,  and  to 
discover  if  possible  how  much  reduction  each  needs  and  will  bear. 
It  sees  no  equity  in  a  blanket  reduction  of  a  certain  per  cent.,  nor 
can  it  honestly  vote  for  so  large  a  reduction  as  some  members  of  the 
Faculty  demand.  Furthermore,  it  believes  that  a  reduction  of  ten 
per  cent,  willingly  made  by  the  students  themselves  is  much  healthier 
than  a  reduction  of  fifty  per  cent,  made  arbitrarily  by  the  University 
authorities.  It  believes  that  Committee,  Students,  and  Faculty 
should  educate  and  be  educated  together. 

The  question  which  is  the  best  sport  depends  in  part  on  personal 
liking ;  the  question  which  brings  out  for  exercise  the  greatest  num- 

•  This  wag  written  before  the  victory  of  November  SI. 

t  See  page  99  of  the  Report  of  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
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ber  of  men  depends  in  part  on  the  amount  of  available  territory,  and 
in  part  on  the  number  without  which  the  sport  cannot  be  attempted. 
Rowing  has  been  called  the  best  sport ;  but  to  many  persons  it  seems 

—  for  the  few  men  who  take  part  in  the  race  with  Yale  —  the  most 
dangerous.  Moreover,  this  race  brings  together,  outside  of  all 
Faculty  control,  great  crowds  of  students,  with  nothing  to  do  bat 
wait  for  the  race  and  console  or  congratulate  themselves  afterward. 
The  race  itself  is  a  short  and  not  always  visible  spectacle  for  which 
those  who  attend  it  pay  high.*  Again,  the  training  and  the 
equipment  of  a  crew  are  enormously  expensive  and,  since  the  race 
brings  in  no  money,  must  be  paid  for  by  solicited  subscription  or  by 
the  proceeds  of  football  and  baseball.  As  to  the  relative  interest  in 
the  different  sports,  it  is  true  that  many  students  are  out  on  the  river 

—  which,  except  when  frozen,  is  always  at  their  service,  even  if  each 
of  them  rows  alone ;  it  is  also  true  that  within  a  week  after  the  laying 
out  of  a  new  and  imperfect  diamond  twenty-five  nines,  mutually 
exclusive  in  membership,  had  booked  themselves  for  a  competitive 
series.  I  am  far  from  wishing  to  abandon  intercollegiate  rowing  ;  I 
am  merely  trying  to  show  that  a  case  may  be  made  out  against  it  — 
as  against  any  sports  not  looked  at  in  their  length  and  breadth. 

The  sports  differ  so  widely  that  reasoning  from  one  to  another  may 
be  quite  unsafe.  In  the  matter  of  schedules,  for  instance,  every  one 
knows  that  an  exceedingly  small  number  of  intercollegiate  boat 
races,  as  at  present  conducted,  are  all  a  crew  can  stand.  Sometimes 
one  of  them  is  more  than  one  of  the  crews  can  stand.  In  baseball, 
on  the  contrary,  a  match  with  another  college  involves  ordinarily 
little  more  strain  than  an  afternoon's  practice,  and  sometimes  less 
strain.  It  is,  also,  more  interesting  to  the  players, — and  to  the 
spectators,  whose  presence  at  the  end  of  a  late  spring  or  early 
summer  afternoon,  when  academic  exercises  are  over,  is  not  an 
unmitigated  evil. 

On  the  Other  hand,  the  baseball  schedule  for  1907-08  was  prob- 
ably too  long  for  the  team  itself  and  tended  to  take  the  life  out  of 
■  the  players.  It  should  be  remembered  that  occasionally  games  must 
be  cancelled  because  of  bad  weather,  that  several  games  take  place 
in  the  spring  recess,  when  a  nine  is  supposed  to  play  as  often  as  it 
likes,  and  that  nearly  all  the  important  games  are  played  in  the 
period  of  final  examinations  when  lectures  and  recitations  have 
ceased  for  the  year;  yet  with  every  allowance  of  this  sort,  the 
schedule  was  long.     So  was  the  schedule  in  basketball.     This  game 

*  "I  can  imagine  no  other  ordinary  occupation  of  human  life  where  yon  go 
bo  far  and  set'  so  Utile  .   .   ." —  President  Hadley. 
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is  under  suspicion  "  in  this  and  in  other  colleges  and  may  need,  if 
It  is  continued,  radical  revision  of  the  rules.  The  hockey  schedule 
subjects  a  fine  game  to  the  disadvantages  of  metropolitan  rinks  and 
miscellaneous  spectators,  because  college  rinks,  being  out-of-doors, 
cannot  be  depended  on  for  constant  ice.  If  a  covered  rink  were 
available  in  Cambridge,  the  evil  would  be  materially  decreased.  The 
Committee  is  trying  to  treat  each  sport  on  its  merits. 

As  someone  has  said,  Harvard  athletics,  except  in  the  winning  of 
intercollegiate  games,  are  in  by  no  means  bad  condition.  It  is  not 
generally  known  what  great  numbers  of  students  take  part  for 
pleasure  in  "intramural"  sports  (as  it  ie  the  fashion  to  call  them), 
and  what  greater  numbers  will  take  part  when  the  whole  of  Soldier's 
Field  is  made  available.  Even  in  winning  games  the  College  is 
better  than  its  reputation.  Last  year  it  won  again  the  Yale  baseball 
series,  and  rowed  such  a  race  as  left  its  rivals  hopelessly  behind.  In 
football,  though  not  yet  a  match  for  the  resources  of  Mr.  Camp, 
acknowledged  as  the  supreme  master  of  the  game  in  America,  it  is 
at  least  formidable.  In  estimating  Harvard  success  and  failure, 
we  must  not  forget  that,  since  the  first  year  in  our  professional 
schools  cannot  be  counted  as  the  last  year  in  College,  many  of  our 
athletes  are  eligible  to  University  teams  for  two  years  only. 

The  immediate  development  of  part  of  Soldier's  Field,  and  the 
gradual  development  of  the  remainder,  seems  to  the  Committee 
a  matter  of  great  importance  in  the  fostering  of  general  outdoor 
exercise  for  all  kinds  of  students.  This  development  has  been,  and 
still  is,  retarded  by  the  necessity  of  wiping  out  the  debt  on  the 
Stadium ;  but  if  gate  receipts  are  not  cut  down  too  rapidly  and  too 
severely,  systematic  reclaiming  of  the  unused  territory  may  soon 
begin. 

At  the  risk  of  repetition,  I  wish  to  make  clear  that  the  Committee 
is  dealing  with  a  large  and  intricate  subject,  full  of  conflicting  claims, 
and  beset  by  all  manner  of  prejudices.  These  claims  it  is  working 
hard  to  adjust;  and  these  prejudices  —  whether  its  own  or  other 
people's  —  it  is  working  hard  to  remove.  It  uses  no  strategy, 
has  no  secrets,  and  believes  that  athletic  sports,  like  every  other 
part  of  the  student's  life,  should  be  administered  not  for  them- 
selves only,  but  for  the  highest  welfare  of  the  University. 

L.  B.  R.  BRIGGS,  Chairman, 

*  At  an  important  conference  of  persons  representing  athletics  in  nearly  all 
New  England  Colleges  (Boston,  May,  1908)  nothing  was  more  noteworthy  than 
the  prevailing  disbelief  in  basketball  as  now  played  at  men's  colleges. 
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SCIENCES 
To  the  President  of  the  University  :  — 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  present  the  following  statement  in 
regard  to  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  for  the  academic 
year  1907-08. 

The  accompanying  tables  furnish  in  compact  form  much  informa- 
tion concerning  the  membership  of  the  School,  recommendations  for 
degrees,  and  the  assignment  of  scholarships  and  fellowships.  For 
convenience  of  reference  and  comparison,  they  are  arranged,  for 
the  most  part,  to  cover  the  period  of  thirteen  years,  1895-1908. 

The  number  of  students  registered  in  the  School  was  four  hundred 
and  twenty-four :  resident,  four  hundred  and  six ;  non-resident, 
eighteen,  of  whom  seventeen  were  travelling  fellows.  Students  en- 
rolled for  a  nominal  period  of  time,  or  transferred  to  other  depart- 
ments of  the  University,  are  not  included  in  the  enumeration.  Of 
the  resident  students,  three  hundred  and  sixty-two  were  in  attend- 
ance throughout  the  whole  year.  Of  this  number,  two  hundred  and 
eighty-seven  were  doing  full  work,  and  seventy-five  partial  work. 
Of  the  remaining  forty-four  resident  students,  twenty-seven  entered 
the  School  after  November  1  (including  three  transfers  from  Harvard 
College  at  the  end  of  the  first  half-year),  and  sixteen  (besides  one 
of  the  mid-year  recruits  from  the  College)  withdrew  before  the  end 
of  the  year.  The  School  lost  one  member  by  death.  Bliss  Paisley 
Boultenhouse,  fourth-year  student  of  philosophy,  and  principal  of 
the  Franklin  School,  Medford,  died  at  his  home  in  Medford,  of 
pueumonia,  on  January  29,  after  a  short  illness. 

The  loss  in  students  due  to  the  establishment  and  development  of 
the  Graduate  School  of  Applied  Science  may  be  estimated  at  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five,  using  as  a  basis  of  comparison  the  enrolments 
in  the  scientific  departments,  particularly  architecture,  engineering, 
forestry,  and  mining,  for  1905-06  and  1907-08. 

The  proportion  of  students  who  do  partial  work  decreases  slowly, 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  percentages  at  the  end  of  Table  I.  Most  of 
the  students  of  this  class  are  teachers:  in  1907-08,  forty-six  — 
twenty-five  in  the  University,  as  teaching  fellows  or  assistants,  and 
twenty-one  in  schools  or  colleges  in  or  near  Cambridge. 

During  the  last  dozen  years,  as  will  be  seen  from  Table  IT,  the 
number  of  graduates  of  Harvard  College  in  the  School  has  dimin- 
ished relatively;  the  number  of  graduates  of  other  colleges  has 
greatly  increased,  both  relatively  and  absolutely ;  and  the  propor- 
tion of  first-year  students    has    largely  increased,  showing  that  a 
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greater  number  of  men  spend  only  a  single  year  in  residence. 
These  tendencies,  however,  though  unmistakable,  are  expressed  in 
the  table  in  a  very  irregular  progression.  To  afford  a  better  oppor- 
tunity for  studying  these  tendencies,  and  the  occasion  of  their 
apparently  irregular  influence,  I  have  prepared  Table  VI,  in  which 
the  membership  of  the  School  is  classified  according  to  derivation  — 
from  Harvard  or  from  other  colleges  —  and  within  each  division 
according  to  length  of  residence,  for  the  years  1895-96,  1898-99, 
1902-05,  and  1907-08.  This  table,  it  should  be  noted,  does  not 
classify  solely  according  to  degrees,  or  absence  of  degrees,  as  does 
Table  II,  but  according  to  the  place  where  undergraduate  studies 
were  pursued.  Thus,  under  1907-08,  "  Harvard,  one  hundred  and 
thirty-one,"  represents,  in  Table  II,  "  A.B.'s  and  S.B.'s  of  Harvard 
and  of  no  other  institution,  one  hundred  and  twelve";  and  also 
nineteen  of  the  three  hundred  and  one  "students  not  holding 
the  Harvard  degree  of  A.B.  or  S.B." :  namely,  two  graduates 
of  the  BusBey  Institution,  thirteen  Seniors  on  leave  of  absence 
from  Harvard  College,  with  A.B.  work  nearly  or  quite  complete, 
and  four  other  Harvard  nou -graduates.  "Other  colleges,  two 
hundred  and  ninety -three,"  represents,  in  Table  II,  the  balance 
of  the  "  students  not  holding  the  Harvard  degree  of  A.B.  or  S.B." 
(three  hundred  and  one  minus  nineteen  equals  two  hundred  and 
eighty-two),  and  also  the  eleven  "A.B.'s  and  S.B.'s  (and  holders 
of  similar  degrees)  of  other  institutions  and  also  of  Harvard"; 
since  for  all  these  the  prime  undergraduate  work  was  done  elsewhere 
than  at  Harvard.  The  table,  thus  prepared,  shows  a  comparatively 
steady  increase  of  men  from  other  colleges,  this  gain,  except  during 
the  last  period,  being  chiefly  of  first-year  men ;  and  a  steady  decline 
in  the  number  of  Harvard  men  from  1898,  except  for  a  very  great 
increase  —  over  sixty  per  cent — in  a  single  year,  1908-04.  The 
causes  of  these  phenomena  can  in  part  be  stated  with  certainty,  and 
in  part  conjectured.  Two  circumstances  have  undoubtedly  increased 
strongly  the  proportion  of  first-year  men  among  the  students  from 
other  colleges :  the  Austin  Scholarships  for  Teachers,  established  in 
1899,  and  assigned  by  preference  to  teachers  on  leave  of  absence 
for  a  single  year;  and  the  large  number  among  our  new  men  of 
each  year  of  advanced  Graduate  students,  who  have  already  com- 
pleted a  full  year  or  more  of  resident  graduate  study  elsewhere. 
Of  these  latter  there  were,  in  1907-08,  sixty,  out  of  a  total  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty-four  first-year  students  from  other  colleges  than 
Harvard,  or  over  thirty-six  per  cent.  The  large  gain  in  flret-year 
men  from  Harvard  College  in  1903-04  was  in  great  part  caused  by 
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two  coincident  changes  in  the  regulations,  one  permitting  the  ad- 
mission of  College  Seniors  on  leave  to  the  School  as  candidates  for 
A.M.,*  and  the  other  allowing  a  Junior  with  work  complete  to  take 
his  A.B.  "as  of"  his  regular  class, f  thus  leaving  him  free,  if  he 
chooses,  to  spend  in  the  Graduate  School  what  would  naturally  be 
the  fourth  college  year.  These  premature  Graduate  students  rarely 
return  for  a  second  year.  Of  the  twenty-two  on  the  rolls  in 
1907-08,  only  one  returned  for  the  year  1908-09.  Besides  these 
evident  causes,  it  may  be  that  some  increase  in  the  specialization  of 
undergraduate  work,  both  in  Harvard  College  and  elsewhere,  has 
diminished  the  proportion  of  those  who  feel  it  necessary  to  devote 
more  than  one  year  to  graduate  work  in  order  to  gain  such  mastery 
as  they  desire  of  their  special  subjects. 

Without  doubt  the  new  University  Scholarships  for  assignment  to 
Seniors,}  which  bring  into  the  School  men  fresh  from  college,  will 
have  an  effect  in  raising  the  average  period  of  residence.  The  five 
men  from  other  colleges  than  Harvard  who  were  aided  by  the  scholar- 
ships in  1907-48  have  all  returned  to  the  University  for  the  current 
year. 

From  the  undergraduate  departments  of  Harvard  University,  it 
will  be  seen,  came  about  thirty  per  cent  of  the  membership  of  the 
School  in  1907-08,  or  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  students  out  of 
four  hundred  and  twenty-four.  Of  these,  fifteen  were  in  a  fourth 
or  later  year  of  membership ;  fifteen  in  a  third ;  twenty-four  in  a 
second  ;  seventy-seven  in  a  first  year.  The  first-year  men  comprised 
two  men  from  the  Bussey  Institution,  and  one  from  the  College 
Specials ;  one  two-year  man  from  the  class  of  1909,  twenty-one 
three-year  men  from  1908,  thirty  men  from  1907,  seven  from  1906, 
four  from  1905,  and  eleven  from  classes  previous  to  1905.  The 
quality  of  the  men  who  enter  the  School  is  illustrated  by  the  follow- 
ing statement  of  the  departments  of  the  University  which  attracted 
gumma  cum  lau.de  graduates  of  the  Harvard  College  classes  from 
1895  to  1908  inclusive. 
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Table  IV.  —  Percentage  of  Students  in  their  first  and 
following  tears:   1895-1908 
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Table  V. — Percentage  of  Students  without  Harvard 
Degrees:  1895-1908 
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Table  VI.  —  Students  from  Harvard  and  from  other 
Colleges:  1895-96,  1898-99,  1902-05,  1907-08 


1805-4)6 

1SV8-00. 

1002-03. 

1008-04 

1804-05. 

1007-08. 

Other  Colleges 

First  Year 

Other  Colleges 

Other  Colleges 

Third  Year 

Other  Colleges 

Fourth  Year  (and  later)  .    . 

Other  Colleges 

209 

100 
100 
186 

67 
OS 

82 
28 
54 

0 
27 

25 
10 
10 

336 
126 
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66 
130 

72 
28 

26 
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20 
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227 

116 
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17 
66 
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21 
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66 
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Of  one  hundred  and  nineteen  students  in  Modern  Languages 
(Table  III),  eighty-one  were  enrolled  primarily  in  English,  twelve 
in  German,  fifteen  in  Romance,  seven  in  Comparative  Literature, 
while  the  programmes  of  four  defy  departmental  classification. 

Table  VII.  —  New  Students  from  other  Colleges: 
,  1899-1900,  1903-04,  1907-08 


Division. 

181*1-93. 

1805-06. 

lSfw-iooo. 

1003-04. 

1007-08. 

Semitic       

Ancient  Languages  .    .   . 
Modem  Language*   .   .   . 
History    onil    Political 

Philosophy 

2 

6(1) 
10(1  +  1) 

0(4) 
6(1) 

1«(») 

21 

10(2) 

5(1) 

4(1+1) 

8(1+1) 

fi(3) 

1 
6 

21(1) 

20(4+2) 

20(8) 

16(3  +  1) 
6(1) 

4(3) 
3(2) 
8(0  +  1) 

1(3) 
2 

1 
6 

46(4+2) 

25(3  +  1) 
15 
6(1) 

8(2) 
3(1) 
8(1  +  1) 
K0  +  I) 

6(4) 

7U  +  D 

8(1) 
40  (0  +  1 ) 

30(6) 
20(3) 
8(1) 

Hathem&tlca 

Pbyaka 

Chemistry 

7(3) 
S(3) 
6(0  +  1) 

12(2  +  1) 
6(2) 
10(3  +  1) 

Mining  and  Metallurgy    . 

Anthropology 

Unclassified 

4(4) 
6(3  +  1) 

10(3  +  8t) 

Whole  number 

02(20  +  3) 

88(12  +  2) 

116(23  +  4) 

144(17+6) 

lSS(31+6t) 

Table  VII  shows  the  number  of  new  students  from  other  colleges 
(omitting  those  who  came  after  a  tarry  En  some  other  department  of 
the  University,  as  the  College  or  the  Law  School)  at  four-year  inter- 
vals from  1891-92  to  1907-08  inclusive,  for  the  School  as  a  whole, 
and  for  the  several  Divisions.  The  number  of  these  students  holding 
scholarships  or  assistantships  is  indicated  in  parentheses  :  the  former 
figure  in  each  case,  where  two  are  given,  referring  to  scholarships, 
and  the  latter  to  assistantships.  Where  only  one  figure  is  given  in 
a  parenthesis,  the  reference  is  to  scholarships. 
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Table  XII.  —  Recommendations  fob  the  Degree  of  Doctob 
of  Science:  1896-1908 


Yk.r. 

— 

Special  Fields. 

18*6 

None. 

1807 

Natural  History. 

Zoology. 

1898 

1SDB 

Biology. 

1900 

Geology,  Palaeontology. 

11)01 

1S02 

Chemistry. 

Organic  Chemistry,  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

Biology. 

Botany,  Zoology. 

General  Oeology.  Glacial  Geology. 

1003 

Anthropology. 

American  Archaeology,  General  Ethnology. 

■MM 

Geology. 

Metallurgy,  Metallography. 

1M6 

1006 

1007 

Medical  Zoology,  Bacteriology. 

1B08 

None. 

"•"■"■ 

Table  XIII.  —  Birthplaces  or  Graduate  Students  :    1896-1908 


n  In  the  New  England 

rn  In  other  Northern 

States  east   of  the   Mississippi 

Hirer     

Students  born  In  Southern  States 

east  of  the  MIsalBsippt  River 
Students  bom  In  States  vest  of 

the  MteBtwfJppi  River 

Students   bom   In   the   Dominion 

Of  Canada      

i    In    other    foreign 

Total  number  of  students  .    .    . 
Percentage    of   students    bom    In 
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The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  was  conferred  upon  the  forty- 
three  men  named  below.  With  each  name  are  indicated  the  subject 
and  the  special  field  in  which  the  degree  was  taken,  the  candi- 
date's academic  degrees,  the  subject  of  his  thesis,  and  his  present 
occupation. 

Haeey  Mokoan  Atbes,  a.b.  1902. 

Subject,  Philology-      Special  Field,  English  Philology     TTlseit  '"The  Dramatic  Hletorv 
of  Jnlius  Cuui  In  toe  BculHun.''    Lecturer  on  English  Literature,  Columbia  Unl- 

Hrrman  Babsok,  a.b.  (Amherst  Coll.)  1R93,  a.m.  (ibid.)  1896. 

"  "     ■    "'"  '  "       '    '  -  " nlc  Phileilogy.      Tteeit.  "  The  „ 

n  Language  arid  Literature,  College  of  Han 

John  Hamilton  Blair,  a.b.  (Cornell  Univ.,  N.Y.)  1901,  a.m.  (ibid.)  1B02. 
Subject,  History,     Special  Find,  Modem  European  History.     Theeie,  "The  Policy  of  the 
Emperor  Joseph  II  In  regard  to  Religious  Toleration.''  Instructor  in  History,  Leland 
Stanford  Jr.  University. 
Pbkct  William*  Bridomah,  a.b.  1904,  a.m.  1905. 

tct.  Physics.    Special  Field,  Molecular  Physics.    Tbeiii,  "  Mercnry  Resistance  aa  a 


5hUm1.PI 

Edmund    Kempeb   Bboadub,  a.b.   (Columbian  Univ.)  1897,  a.m.    (Unxv.  of 
Chicago)  1900. 
Subject,  Philology.     Special  Field.  English  Philology.     Ttoiii,  "Addlaon  u  a  Literary 
Critic."    Professor  of  English,  L'nl  ve  rally  of  Alberta. 
Moblky  Albert  Caldwell,  a.b.  (Indiana  Univ 
Subject,  Philosophy.    Special  FUld,  Ethics.    Theeli," 
mlnlsm?  "    Professor  of  Philosophy,  Uralnus  College. 
Bajibt  H  Cbrf,  a.b.  (Univ.  of  California)  1902,  a.m.  (ibid.)  1903. 

Subject,  Philology.     Special  Field,  Romance  Philology.     TheiU,  "A  Olsssifwstion  of  the 
Manuscripta  of  Ogler  le   Danoit."    Instructor  la  Komance  Language t,  University  of 


*«,  a.b.  (Princeton  Univ.)  1896,  a.m.  (ibid.)  1908. 

, it  Field,  Romance  Philology.     TAeeit,  "Lord  Byron  and  the 

Spanish  Peninsula."    Aulalul  Professor  of  Romance  Languages,  Clark  College. 
Walteb  Hahold  Clafltk,  a.b.  1902,  a.m.  1903. 

Subject.  History.     Special  Field,  History  of  Modern  Russia.     Thtrit, "  The  Prussian  Cam- 
paigns of  Gusta-vus  Adolphus,  1M8-1MS:  A  Military  Study."    Teacher  of  History,  Red- 
hindi  High  School,  Cal. 
Manton  Copeland,  s.n.  1904,  ».*.  1906. 

Subject,  Biology.     Special  Field,  ZoOlogy.    Theiit.  "  Spermatogenesis  in  Apis  and  Vespa." 
Instructor  in  Biology,  Bowdofn  College. 
William  Robert  Pakkhodse  Datet,  a.b.  (Brown  Univ.)  1903,  a.m.  (ibid.) 
1902,  h.t.b.  (Harvard  Univ.)  1906. 
Subject,  Philology.     Special  Field,  Semitic  Philology.     Theeie,  "  Semitic  Phalllciem :  Pre- 
ceded fay  •  Sketch  of  Non-Kemirlc  Fhallicism.."    Austin  Teaching  Fellow  In  Semitic  Lan- 
guages at  this  University. 
Archibald  Thompson  Davison,  Jr.,  a.b.  1906,  a.m.  1907. 

Subject.  Music.     Special  Field,  Modem  French  Mutlc.    Theeie,  "  The  Harmonic  Contribu- 
tions of  Claude  Debussy."    Studying  Organ  and  Composition  at  Paris. 
Harrt  Louis  Vrbtbrt,  a.b.  1906. 

fluyrci.  Chemistry.   Special  Field,  Physical  Chemistry.    TKeeii,  "  Investigations  in  Chem- 
ical  Therm  oil  ynamlcs."    Instructor  In  Chemistry  at  this  University. 
Euon  Pabr  Frost,  a.b.  (Dartmouth  Colt.)  1905,  a.m.  (ibid.)  1906. 

Suiject,  Philosophy.     Special  Field,  Psychology.     Theeie,  "  The  Psychology  and  Correla- 
tion of  Individual  Differences."     Continuing  his  studies  at  Berlin,  a*  James  Walker 
Fello.. 
Ravmomh  Dexteb  Havens,  a.b.  (Univ.  of  Rochester)  1902. 

Subject.  Philology.     Special  Field,  English  Philology.     TViesis,  "Tlie  Influence  or  Milton 
on  English  Poetry:  1HT-1S3Z."    Instructor  in  English,  University  of  Rochester. 
Bichmohd  Laurin  Hawrins.  a.b.  (Univ.  of  Missouri)  1899,  a.m.  (ibid.)  1900, 
(Harvard  Univ.)  1903,  a.m.  (ibid.)  1906. 

*"  lology.    Special  Field,  Romance  Philology.     T/ieeit,  "  The  Life  and  Works  of 
hnrlet  Fontaine  Parisleu."    Instructor  in  Romance  Languages. 
Wolfe   Hemhboh,  a.b.  (Acadia  Univ.)   1888,  a.m.    (Harvard 


.a.  (JIarv. 
kct,  Philoloi 


motor  in  History,  Western  Reserve  Unl< 
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,J(I*>CI,  Philosophy-     Special  Firld,  Metaphysics.     Theeit.  ■•  The  Treatment  of  PcraonalHT 
'      ■      —     "  Tteley,  and  Humt ."     Atsistant  Protestor  of  Philosophy,  University  of 


i  Hudson,  a.b.  (  Univ.  of  California)  1905,  a.m.  (ibid.)  1906. 

,_......,  fll:' '-  --■■•-■■     -    ■'■'     «.-..-'.....:.-  —   ■      •■      ..-.■..■■ --■" 

DV    L, 

iflcfal 
Frame  Ibwin,  a.b.  1890,  b.b.  1891,  a.m.  1894. 

Subject,  Mathematics.     Special  Firld,  Analysis.      Thctu,  "  Tile  Invariant!  of  Linear  Dif. 
fercntlal  Eipre.siont."     Initructor  in  MatbemiUict,  Princeton  University. 
Grinnkll  -louts,   s.B.   (  Vanderbilt  Univ.)   1903,  b.m.  (ibid.)  1905,  a.m.  (Har- 
vard Unit.)  1905. 
Subject,  Chemistrr.    Special  Field,  Physical  and  Inorganic  Chemistry.     Thtiit,  I.  "The 
Atomic  Weights  of  Sulpha r  snii  Phosphorus."    n.  ■'  The  CMmpir'ssibi lilies  of  certain 
Salts."     InatraetorinllhemistTy,  University  of  llHnoit. 
Ibta  Joskph,   a.b.    (Columbia    Univ.)    1906,  a.T.B.   (Union   Thtol.   Seminary) 
1906,  a.m.  (Columbia  Unit.)  1907 
BMfet.  Pliilnlogy-     Special  Field,  Semitic  Philology.     Thtiu,  "The   Yeeidis,   or  Devil. 
Worshippers:  Their  Sacred  Book  and  Tradition,,"     Studying  ia  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  as  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity. 
Horacb  Mrykk  Kallkn,  A.B.  1903. 

Subject.  Philosophy.     Special  Field,  Ethics.     Theiit,  "Notes  on  the  Nature  of  Truth." 
Assistant  in  Philosophy. 

John  Samuel  Kknvon,  a.b.  (Hiram  Coll.)  189H,  a.m.  (  Univ.  of  Chicago)  1903. 
Subject,  Philology.   Uptetal  Find,  English  Philology-   ThctU,  "The  Inflnitlve  in  Chaucer." 

Professor  of  Englisn,  Butler  t'ollege. 
Waldkmar  Ki.os«.  a.b.  (Washington  Univ.)  1905,  a.m.  (  Harvard  fTns'c.)  1907. 

Subject,  PhiWophy.     Special  Field.  Hi-torv  of  i'liilosopln  .      Taeiie,  "  Tiic  1'1»M  of  Dcst. 

i.fn  rLu-  Enu-rausin  thi'   lliatorv  of  Phil. .v:>t>!i ,  ."     Teacher  of  Cicrmmi,  Schenectady   High 

School.N.Y. 
Henht  GomiAitD   Leach,  a.b.  (Princeton  Univ.)  1903,  a.m.  (Harvard  Univ.) 

1906. 
Subject,  Philology.     Sstrfari  field,  English  Philology.     TVicii.,  "The  Relations  between 

England  ,1ml  Standi  Slav  In  in  lll-t-rv  hi,. I  Literature  from  1KM  to  139»."     Continuing  hla 

studies  at  Copenhagen,  as  Edward  William  Hooper  Fellow. 

JOSEPH     AllHAIIAM     LuHO,    R.ll,   1904,    A.M.    1905. 

Subject,  Biol 
Mouse." 
Chaolkb  Butt.br   Lolohbad,  A.B.  1903,  A.M.  1904. 

Subject,    Philology.      Special   Fi-fl,   Classic*!   Philology.       Thee.!,,  "  De  Usu   irrMcrtut 
apud  lleroiloturo."    Tether.  Wesleym  Academy,  Wilbrahnm. 
William   Edward  Lint,  ah.    (Uowdoin    Coll.)    1904,    a.m.  (Harvard  Unit.) 
1905. 
Sai/ieH,  HMarv.    Speci-ii  Field.  Knirlh.Li  UiatJirv.     Thetit,  "Tin  Financial  Relations  be- 
ti»,':i  Hi,.  I-iipacy  un, I  England  daring  the  Reifni  nf  Edward  I  and  Edward  II."    In- 
structor in  History,  University  of  Wisconsin. 
liAi-   Maddinu    McCoskkm,,    a.b.    (Southern    Univ.)    1899,   h.t.h.   ( Vanderbilt 
Univ.)  1901,  a.m.  {Harvard  Univ.)  1902. 
Subject,  Philosophy.     Special  Field.  Ethic-.     rAeau.  "The  Ground  of  Moral  Obligation." 

Walter  Wam.a.'r  McLaren,  a.m.  (Queen's  Univ.)   1899,  b.t.d.  (ibid.)  1903. 

Suhlecl.  j-:.-,,,„..„,.-H.     Sp-rial.    Firld.  Economic   lli-tm-v.      r/ie-i:  "The  Tariff  History  of 

(.■•lulu."     I'rofr-forofE, ,i,B«n:Ml  Politic:.,  K,,,vi;„^  [J  „i.fr.,!y,  Tokyo.  Japan. 

Jo.Ri'H   Howard  Matiikwk,  „.,,.  (Univ.  of  Wisconsin)  190.1,  a.m.  (ibid.)  1905, 
a.m.  (Harvard  Unie.)  190(1. 

■  '■  "'  ■■'-  "  A  Study  of  Compressi- 


n*>-l,  Chemistry.     Special  Field.  Physical  Chemistry.     Thai 

hill  v  iiicl  ii«  li'iation  to  v.,ri..u- other  Pliyicd  IVoocrtic  of  re 
luslrw-tor  in  Physical  Ch, mi-dry.  L'niver-liy  of  Wisconsin. 

■LRU     Nm'OI.KON    Mill  IRK,     A.H.     (/"«!>,    «/    Cilicill'iat 

Wiuhington   Univ.)  1905. 

iii'-je,-/.  M  .thematic.     Special  FielJ.  Aiulvsit.      7'Acji>,  "  On  the  Theory  of  Convergence 

rVl,.r..   ,.:id   num..-  .»:  Hi-    A  |i;,:..nl, ..].-.■'   "  I  i.-trin :or  in   .M  al].t-i.n.r..cs.  CuLTr-raity  of  Cln- 


Charm-:*   NapolBon  M.mike,    a.h.    (/"«(>.  0/  CtJWiiinaii)   1903,    b.m.   (George 
"  ■    ••   Univ.)  19115. 


..  {  Wheiitoii  Coll.)    ISil.l. 


M.  (Jtto'in 
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PbWitt  Hmr  Pabkbk,  a.b.  1906. 

Sabitct,  Philosophy.    Special  Field,  Eplstemology.    TVuwti,  "The  Nature  end  Object  of 
Historical  Knowledge."     Instrnctor  to  Philosophy,  University  i-f  Michigan. 
Arthur  SpBbKt  Pearbk,  S.B.  (Univ.  of  Nebraska)  1900,  a.m.  (ibid.)  1904. 
Subject.  Biology.    Special  field,  Zoology.      Tbettt,  "  The  Reactions  of  Amphibian!  to 
Eight."    Instructor  In  Zoology.  University  of  Michigan. 
Clarbnce  Perkins,  a.b.  (Syracuie  Univ.)  1801,  a.m.  (Harvard  Univ.)  1904. 
Subject,  History.    Spuciai  «*<d.  English  History.    TMiii,  "The  History  of  the  Knight* 
Templars  in  England."    Instructor  in  History,  University  of  Missouri. 
Ebii  Carle  Pesbow,  a.b.  {Trinity  Coll.,  N.G.)  1903,  a.m.  (ibid.)  1905. 

Subitct,  Philology.  As*****  >(»<d,  English  Philology.  7»«sij,  "Tho  Last  Will  and  Tes- 
tament aa  a  Form  of  Literature."  Assistant  Professor  of  Bngllab,  University  or  Missis- 
sippi. 

Cohieks  Bead,  a.b.  1903, 


Hbxry  Maurice  SoErrER,  a.b.  1905,  a.m.  1907. 

Subject,  Philoaonhy.    Special  Field,  Logic  and  Psychology.    Theiit,  "  A  Programme  of 
Philosophy,  baaed  on  Modern  Logic."    Assistant  in  Philosophy. 
Coxrad  Louis  Bemoni  Shuddemaobm,  s.b.  (Univ.  of  Taai)  1902,  b.m.  (ibid.) 
1904. 
Subject.  Physics.    Special  Field,  Electricity  and  Magnetism.    Tbetit,  I.  "Tbe  Demag- 
netising Factors  for  Cylindrical  Iron  Bods."    II.  "  A  Study  of  Residual  Charge  in 
Dielectrics."    Instructor  in  Phyaics,  University  of  Texaa. 
Axthuh  Fisiibr  Whittbm,  A.B.  1902,  A.M.  1908. 

Subject,  Philology.     Special  Field,  Romance  Philology.      ?'/ietit,  "The  Sources  of  the 

Feblw  in  Joan  Role  a  Libra  de  Hutu  Anter."    Instructor  In  Romance  Languages. 

Joux  Hour  Wilson,  i.b.  (Lafayttit  Colt.)  190S,  s.m.  (Harvard  Univ.)  1907. 

Subject,  Chemistry.    Special  Field,  Physical  and  Inorganic  Chemistry.    Theeit,  I.  "  A  Re- 

Vision  of  the  Atoroie  Weight  of  Lead."    II.  "Energy  Change!  involved  In  the  Dilution 

of  Amalgams  of  Thallium,  Indium,  and  Tin."    Research  Assistant  in  Pathology. 

Thirty  fellowships  were  assigned  for  the  year  1907-08,  including 
three  John  Harvard  Fellowships  without  stipend.  There  were  thir- 
teen resident  and  seventeen  non  .resident  appointment*.  A  list  of 
the  incumbents  follows.  After  the  name  of  each  fellow  is  given 
the  name  of  his  fellowship,  the  subject  that  he  studied,  and  his 
present  occupation.  The  place  of  study  of  the  non-resident  fellows 
is  also  indicated. 

NON-RESIDENT  FELLOWS. 

Charlbs  Scott  Bebbt,  .lames  Walker  Fellow.     Philosophy.     Berlin. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology,  University  of  Michigan. 
Warren  Barton  Blake,  John  Harvard  Fellow.     Modern  Languages.     Pari*. 

Engaged  in  newspaper  work.    Philadelphia. 
Joseph  Henry  Breck,  Harris  Fellow.     Fine  Art*.     Italy. 

Thayer  Scholar.    Second-year  Graduate  student. 
Howard  I.kvi  Quay,  Edward  William  Hooper  Fellow.     History  and  Political 
Science.     London. 

Instructor  in  History  at  this  U iri  verslty . 
Arthur  Norman  Holcombe,  Rogers  Fellow.    Economics.    Berlin  and  Munich. 

Reappointed,    Continuing  bia  studies  at  Paris. 
Lebot  Albebt  Howland,  Parker  Fellow.     Mathematics.     Munich. 

Associate  Profeasor  of  Mathematics,  Wealeyan  tJnl* ersity,  Connecticut. 
Aixxardbb  Edwabd  Hoylb,  Nelson  Robinson  Jr.  Fellow.  Architecture.  Rome. 

Architectural  draughtsman,  Boston. 
Horace  Metes  Ralles,  Henry  Bromfleld  Rogers  Memorial  Fellow.  Philosophy. 
Oxford. 

Aasistant  In  Philosophy  at  this  University . 
Arthur  Wash  Locke,  Rogers  Fellow.     Music.     Berlin, 

Reappointed.    Continuing  bia  studies  at  Berlin. 
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Peas  Putnam  Locewood,  Parker  Fellow .     Classics.     Rome. 

Continuing  bis  studies  at  Bocae,  u  Csrnegie  Fellow  of  the  American  School  of  Classical 
Mod  lea. 
William  Edward  Lcnt,  Ozine  Goodwin  Memorial  Fellow.    History.    London. 

Instrnftor  in  History,  University  of  Wisconsin. 
Henry  Noble  MacCraoken,  John  Harvard  Fellow.     English.     Oxford. 

Instructor  In  English,  Yale  University. 
Percy  Alvin  Martin,  John  Thornton  Kirkland  Fellow.     History  and  Govern- 
ment.    Berlin. 

Instructor  in  HiMory,  Lelanrt  Stanford  Jr.  University. 
Chjhlbs  Hansen  Toll,  John  Harvard  Fellow.     Philosophy.     Berlin  and  Frei- 
burg. 

Continuing  his  studies  »t  Freiburg. 
Ralph  Wesley  Varnbt,  Julia  Amory  Appleton  Fellow.    Architecture.    Rome. 

Reappointed.    Continuing  Ills  studies  iu  Europe. 
Charles  Edward  Whitmork,  Charles  Eliot  Norton  Fellow.    Classics.    Athens. 

Townsand  Scholar.    Seoond-yesr  Graduate  student. 
Kabl  Yocnq,  Parker  Fellow.     English.     Paris. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Kngllsh,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

RESIDENT  FELLOWS 

Percy  Williams  Bhidoman,  John  Tyndall  Scholar.     Physics. 

Assistant  In  Physics  a*  this  University. 
Solon  Justus  Buck,  Francis  Parkm an  Fellow.     History. 

In?  tractor  in  History ,  University  of  Indians. 
Robfrt  Franz  Foerbter,  Robert  Treat  Paine  Fellow.     Social  Science 

Assistant  In  Social  Ethics.    Third-year  Urudnstf.  student. 
Irwin  Hatden,  Hemenway  Fellow.     Anthropology. 

Betiding  at  Wlnthrop,  Mass. 
William  Brodbeck  Herms,  Edward  Austin  Fellow.     Zoology. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Entomology,  University  of  California. 
David  Heath  Howie,  Fellow  in  Social  Education.     Education. 

Reappointed-    Second-year  Grsduste  student. 
Grihnell  Jones,  Edward  Austin  Fellow.     Chemistry. 

Instructor  in  Chemistry,  University  of  Illinois. 
Theodore  Francis  Jones,  Edward  Austin  Fellow.     History. 

Austin  Teaching  Fellow  In  History. 
Albert  Joseph  Kenkrdt,  South  End  House  Fellow,     Economics. 

Secretary  of  the  Settlement  Investigation  conducted  upon  the  Sage  Foundation. 
Raymond  Edwin  Merwin,  Hemenway  Fellow.     Anthropology. 

Reappointed.     Third-year  Graduate  student. 

Edmund  Thornton  Miller,  Henry  Lee  Memorial  Fellow.     Economics. 

Austin  Teaching  Fellow  In  Economics.    Fourth-year  Gradual*  student. 
Sylyands    Gribwold    Mori.ey,    Fellow   in    Central   American   Archaeology. 
Anthropology. 

Continuing  his  studies  in  Yucatan,  ss  Fellow  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  of  America. 
Eber  Cauls  Pbbkow,  Edward  Austin  Fellow.     English. 

Assistant  Professor  of  English,  University  of  Mississippi. 

The  Association  of  American  Universities,  founded  in  1900  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  matters  of  common  interest  relating  to 
graduate  study,  held  its  ninth  annual  conference  at  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan,  on  January  9  and  10,  1908.  All  the  members  were 
represented  by  delegates,  save  Clark  University ;  and  it  was  voted 
to  admit  to  membership  the  Universities  of  Illinois,  Minnesota,  and 
Missouri.  The  Association  now  consists  of  eighteen  universities : 
California,  the  Catholic   University  of  America,  Chicago,  Clark, 
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Columbia,  Cornell,  Harvard,  Illinois,  Johns  Hopkins,  Leland  Stan- 
ford Jr.,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Pennsylvania,  Princeton, 
Virginia,  Wisconsin,  and  Yale.  Harvard  was  represented  at  the 
conference  by  Professors  Clifford  H.  Moore  and  Edwin  F.  Gay.  A 
paper  upon  "  The  Doctor's  Dissertation :  Selection  of  Subject, 
Preparation,  Acceptance,  Publication,"  was  read  by  Professor  Albion 
W.  Small  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  The  paper  incorporated  a 
number  of  important  comments  and  statements,  furnished  by  chair- 
men of  Divisions  of  tbe  Harvard  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
Copies  of  the  report  of  tbe  conference,  containing  Professor  Small's 
paper,  may  be  obtained  by  those  interested  upon  application  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Association,  Mr.  Joseph  Warren,  5  University  Hall, 
Cambridge. 

It  is  probable  that  no  like  institution  ever  derived  so  large  a  pro- 
portion of  its  income  from  tuition  fees  as  does  the  Graduate  School 
of  Arts  and  Sciences.  For  the  last  thirteen  years,  the  figures  are  as 
given  below :  — 

189S-96..(29,340.00  1900-01. .(40,685.25  1904-05.  .(45,718.84 

1896-97..  34,426.50  1901-02..  87,850.00  1905-06..  45,892.50 

1897-98-.   38,468.84  1902-03..  37,810.01  1906-07..  46,285.00 

1898-99--  38,714.75  1908-04..  60,162.14  1907-08..  49,269.00 
1899-00.  ■  40,583.63 

The  trifling  fees  paid  by  the  students  under  the  Philosophical 
Faculties  of  European  universities,  a  few  dollars  only  a  semester, 
need  be  but  mentioned.  A  brief  conspectus  of  tuition  charges  levied 
upon  students  in  the  Graduate  Schools  or  Departments  of  the 
Association  of  American  Universities  may,  however,  be  of  value  :  — 

California.     Free  to  resident*  of  the  state ;  non-residents,  (20. 

Catholic   University  of  America.     Candidates  for  Ph.D.  and  A.M.,  (76; 

special  students,  (20  per  department. 
Chicago,  (120. 
Clark,  (100. 
Columbia,  (160. 
Cornell,  (100. 
Harvard^  (150. 
Illinois,  Free. 
Johns  Hopkins,  (150. 
Leland  Stanford  Jr.,  Free. 

Michigan,  Residents  of  the  state,  (30 ;  others,  (40. 
Minnesota,  (20. 
Missouri,  Free. 
Pennsylvania,  (75  to  (150. 
Princeton,  Not  to  exceed  (40. 
Virginia,  Virginians,  (10 ;  Othen,  (90  to  (130. 
■■    Wisconsin,  Free. 

Yale,  "  Generally  (100 ;  but  it  ma;  be  more,  or  lew." 
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On  the  basis  of  these  figures,  and  of  the  number  of  students 
announced  as  enrolled  in  the  several  Graduate  Schools,  one  might 
suppose  that  in  most  of  the  institutions  included  in  the  above  list 
the  receipts  from  Graduate  students  form  a  material  addition  to  the 
funds  available  for  instruction.  A  further  study,  however,  would 
show  such  a  deduction  to  be  ill-advised.  To  speak  of  specially 
endowed  fellowships  and  scholarships  is,  of  course,  beside  the  mark, 
since  these  do  not  constitute  a  drain  upon  the  general  university 
funds  ;  but  it  is  pertinent  to  note  that  from  free  university  income  — 
money  that  would  otherwise  be  available  for  the  support  of  teaching 
—  Chicago,  for  example,  devotes  annually  $80,260  to  Graduate 
School  fellowships  and  scholarships;  Columbia,  $12,600;  Cornell, 
$13,200;  Illinois,  $16,300;  Johns  Hopkins,  $16,750;  Wisconsin, 
$9,550 ;  Yale,  $6,000.  In  connection  with  these  amounts  should  be 
considered  the  sums  involved  in  remission  of  tuition  fees.  Thus,  at 
the  Catholic  University  of  America,  remission  is  made  in  a  number 
of  specified  cases,  and  also,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Rector,  to 
"  students  of  narrow  means  who  attain  high  degrees  of  merit  at  the 
annual  examination."  Chicago  gives  scholarships  equivalent  to  the 
tuition  fee  to  oflJcers  of  the  University,  and  also  to  wives  of  officers, 
and  grants  free  tuition  to  teachers  in  affiliated  schools.  Further,  it 
is  known  that  at  one  or  more  Graduate  Schools  where  no  catalogue 
announcement  to  the  effect  is  made,  remission  of  fees  is  very 
extensively  practised.  That  is,  not  merely  is  there  presented  a 
most  noteworthy  educational  phenomenon  in  the  visible  tendency  to 
make  a  Graduate  School  a  salaried  body;  but  there  is  coming  about 
a  remarkable  contrast  in  financial  results  between  the  Harvard 
policy  of  full  tuition  fees,  no  remission  of  charges,  and  small 
scholarship  aid  from  the  general  fund,  and  the  practices  and  policies 
prevalent  in  a  majority  of  other  Graduate  Schools.  Thus,  in 
1906-07,  the  latest  year  for  which  the  figures  of  both  Schools  are  at 
hand,  tuition  charges  in  the  Yale  Graduate  School,  with  three 
hundred  and  fifty-seven  students  catalogued,  were  $13,732.27;  of 
this  sum,  $3,164  was  remitted.  Administration  and  office  expenses 
amounted  to  $4,368.52.  University  fellowships  and  scholarships 
required  $6,431 ;  taking  no  account,  of  course,  of  endowed  fellow- 
ships and  scholarships.  These  sums,  when  balanced,  show  that, 
so  far  from  contributing  to  the  expenses  of  teaching,  the  School 
involved  Yale  University  in  a  net  expenditure  of  $231.25,  entirely 
exclusive  of  cost  of  instruction.  In  the  Harvard  Graduate  School 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  for  the  same  year,  all  expanses  for  adminis- 
tration, office  work,  printing,  postage,  stationery,  etc.,  were  more 
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than  covered  by  graduation  fees  and  fees  for  "  additional "  courses ; 
tuition  receipts,  as  noted  above,  were  $46,285;  payments  for  Uni- 
versity scholarships  were  $1,890.  The  free  balance  applicable  to 
teachers'  salaries  was  thus  about  844,500  :  an  amount  sufficient  to 
pay  six  professors,  six  assistant  professors,  and  six  instructors ;  a 
larger  sum  than  was  devoted  to  teachers'  salaries  in  the  Law 
School  in  any  year  previous  to  1898-99 ;  or,  to  use  another  illustra- 
tion, a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  the  salaries  of  the  President  of  the 
University,  the  Regent,  Registrar,  Treasurer,  and  Steward,  and  all 
the  professors,  tutors,  instructors,  and  proctors  in  the  Academic 
Department  of  the  University  for  the  year  1863-64. 

The  Administrative  Board  at  its  meeting  of  June  16,  1908,  voted 
"to  recommend  to  the  Faculty  the  abolition  of  the  practice  of 
granting  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  to  students  of  the  Law 
School  on  purely  professional  work."  The  disappearance  of  these 
A.M.'s  in  law  will  mark  the  closing  of  an  extremely  troublesome 
series  of  problems  arising  from  the  defective  early  organization  of 
toe  School.  With  undergraduate  degrees  no  longer  given  in  the 
School;*  with  the  Master's  degree  no  longer  granted  on  the  basis 
of  work  done  by  students  while  enrolled  as  nndergraduates  in 
Harvard  College  ;f  with  at  least  the  beginning  of  a  development  of 
the  entity  of  the  School  through  the  initiation  of  Graduate  dormi- 
tories ;J  and  finally  with  the  anomalous  relation  of  the  Master's 
degree  to  undergraduate  professional  students  working  wholly  under 
other  Faculties  in  process  of  extinction, §  we  may  now  feel  that  our 
title  of  "Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences"  no  longer  legiti- 
mately exposes  the  School  to  a  comment  similar  to  that  made  by 
Voltaire  upon  a  certain  institution  of  his  time,  that  it  was  neither 
holy,  nor  Roman,  nor  an  empire. 

These  vexatious  and  pressing  problems  of  the  past  may,  then,  be 
looked  upon  as  solved,  or  in  course  of  solution.  There  are,  however, 
certain  other  problems  which  require  attention  if  the  School  is  to 
fulfil  the  hopes  and  the  reasonable  expectations  of  its  alumni  and 
of  the  world  of  learning.  A  few  words  in  regard  to  them  may 
not  be  amiss. 

In  the  first  place,  the  slow  increase  in  numbers  has  led  some  of 
our  friends  to  fear  the  competition  of  other  institutions.     This  fear 

*  Report,  1896-97,  p.  150;  1898-99,  pp.  167 f.  i  1902-08,  p.  151. 

t  Report,  1903-03,  p.  152 ;  1903-01,  pp.  93,  166. 

%  Report,  1905-06,  pp.  1311;  1906-07,  pp.  142 f. 

§  Report,  1891-92,  p.  104;  1905-06,  p.165;  1906-07,  p.  127. 
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is  groundless,  in  so  far  that  tbe  issue  of  development  or  retrogres- 
sion is  still  wholly  in  our  own  hands.  Such  are  our  advantages 
in  teachers,  libraries,  laboratories  and  collections,  reputation  of 
alumni,  and  location,  that  our  future  history,  even  as  concerns 
numerical  growth,  cannot  be  determined,  or  even,  unless  we  permit, 
very  greatly  influenced,  by  any  other  graduate  schools  now  in  exist- 
ence, whatever  their  wealth  or  strength.  The  questions  that  need 
consideration  are,  instead,  Internal,  and  concern,  first,  the  efficiency 
of  our  teaching  force  ;  secondly,  the  material  organization  and  equip- 
ment of  the  School;  and  thirdly,  the  possibility  of  access  to  our 
advantages  on  the  part  of  good  students.  And  the  answer  to  each 
of  these  questions  is,  in  the  last  analysis,  the  same :  —  increased 
endowments ;  greater  resources ;   in  a  word,  more  money. 

It  is  plain  that  for  the  best  results,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  an 
institution  of  the  highest  rank,  the  teacher  should  be  free,  and 
should  be  expected,  to  devote  unhampered  his  strength  and  working 
time  to  the  duties  appropriate  to  his  position,  which,  in  the  case  of  a 
university  instructor,  are  actual  teaching,  whether  In  the  class-room 
or  in  the  individual  guidance  of  advanced  students,  and  productive 
research.  Such  a  rule  of  freedom  has  hitherto  been  rendered  impos- 
sible by  the  whole  course  of  the  organization  and  development  of  the 
School :  which  was  formed  with  no  capital  save  a  college  curriculum 
to  which  the  elective  system  was  beginning  to  lend  elasticity,"  and 
such  use  of  buildings  and  collections  as  might  be  lent  by  the  College ; 
which  has  never  received  in  specific  gifts,  apart  from  funds  for 
travelling  fellowships,  money  enough  to  endow  a  single  professor- 
ship ;  and  of  which  the  progress  has  been  dependent  upon  tuition 
fees,  the  frugal  help  possible  from  a  Corporation  often  confronted  by 
an  adverse  balance-sheet,  and  the  strength  of  teachers  charged 
in  many  cases  with  duties  of  undergraduate  administration.  It  is 
not  conceivable  that  these  conditions  shall  be  permitted  to  remain 
permanent.  Increased  endowment  for  teaching;  larger  salaries 
for  professors,  particularly  during  the  earlier  and  determinative 
years  of  the  professorship ;  reorganization  that  shall  free  Uni- 
versity teachers  from  College  administrative  work;  all  these  are 
vital,  and  must  be  supplied  before  the  School  can  be  considered  as 
established  on  a  sound  foundation,  or  the  results  of  its  work  can  be 
in  any  way  proportionate  to  its  possibilities. 

*  "Instruction  open  to  Graduatti.  —  All  tbe  elective  courses  of  study  in  Har- 
vard College  are  open  to  Bachelora  of  Arts  of  any  college,  on  the  payment  of 
certain  fees."     University  Catalogue,  1878-74,  p.  1B9.     These  College  conrset 

were  the  only  ones  offered  to  Graduates. 
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The  second  group  of  questions  relates  to  material  organization 
and  equipment.  This  should  be  kept  duly  subordinate,  that  we  may 
not  repeat  the  common  American  mistake  of  putting  bricks  and 
mortar  before  men  in  the  development  of  a  university ;  but  it  cannot 
be  postponed.  We  already  have  the  beginning  of  a  system  of  Grad- 
uate dormitories ;  but  these  are  even  now  inadequate,  and  provision 
should  be  made  for  an  increase  to  meet  not  only  present  but  future 
needs. 

The  most  annoying  and  insistent  problem  of  the  School  at  the 
present  time  is  that  of  lodging  the  married  students.  The  change 
in  housing  conditions  in  Cambridge  during  the  past  few  years  has 
made  it  practically  impossible  to  obtain  respectable  and  comfortable 
quarters  for  married  students,  at  moderate  priceB,  and  within  a 
reasonable  distance  of  the  University.  There  ia  an  immediate  need 
of  a  large  dormitory  or  apartment  house  for  these  students  and  then- 
families,  conveniently  located,  and  specially  arranged  and  fitted  for 
their  wants.  Such  a  building  should  contain  a  large  number  of 
small  housekeeping  apartments,  each  with  a  kitchenette  and  a  bath, 
at  an  average  rental  of  twenty-two  to  twenty-five  dollars  a  month, 
including  heat,  with  provision  for  a  sewing-room,  children's  recrea- 
tion room,  laundries,  storage,  and  other  appropriate  conveniences. 

Thirdly,  we  need  to  consider  how  it  may  be  more  practicable  for 
the  best  Graduate  students  throughout  the  country  to. come  to  the 
School.  I  shall  be  the  last  to  encourage  the  subsidizing  of  students 
of  only  ordinary  ability,  or  of  professional  fellowship-hunters,  who, 
I  am  told,  exist ;  but  I  believe  it  will  be  a  perversion  of  our  sacred 
trust,  if  we  fail  to  do  all  that  lies  in  our  power  to  make  access  to  our 
privileges  possible  on  the  part  of  those  men  of  strength  and  promise 
whose  nurture  is  the  chief  glory  of  a  university.  This  means,  in  a 
word,  that  we  must  have  a  large  addition  to  our  scholarship  funds. 
As  I  have  said  in  a  former  Report,*  the  supply  of  fellowships,  both 
for  resident  and  for  non-resident  study,  is  adequate,  and  is  likely  to 
increase  at  a  rate  fairly  commensurate  with  the  needs  of  the  School. 
To  repeat  what  I  stated  then,  "The  present  and  pressing  want  of 
the  School  is  a  very  large  addition  to  the  provision  of  scholarships, 
and  particularly  of  small  scholarships.  A  comparatively  slight 
margin  of  expense  annually  turns  from  us  to  other  institutions  a 
large  number  of  Graduate  students  of  marked  ability  and  most 
earnest  purpose,  whose  connection  with  Harvard  would  be  highly 
creditable  and  advantageous  to  the  University."  An  alumnus  has 
suggested  that  it  may  be  feasible  to  secure  the  establishment  of 
•  1906-07,  p.  165. 
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additional  Graduate  scholarships  by  the  various  Harvard  clubs,  the 
scholarships  to  be  open  to  competitors  from  the  institutions  in  the 
state  of  the  club  which  supplies  the  money,  somewhat  after  the  plan 
of  the  Rhodes  scholarships.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  every  gift 
of  money  for  a  scholarship  serves  a  double  purpose  :  it  brings  a  good 
man  to  Harvard,  and,  being  used  in  payment  of  tuition,  it  helps  to 
meet  the  expenses  of  instruction. 

These  are  the  problems  of  the  School  that  urgently  demand 
consideration.  That  the  solution  will  be  worthy  of  the  University, 
and  even  beyond  what  it  is  now  possible  to  foretell  or  imagine, 
the  experience  of  the  past  forbids  us  to  doubt.  President  Thomas 
Hill  said,  forty  years  ago,  "It  is  more  important  to  the  country  to 
have  a  university  professor  giving  the  highest  instruction  and  highest 
known  science  to  two  or  three  young  men  of  ability  and  industry, 
than  that  classes  of  a  thousand  should  be  studying  in  ordinary  text- 
books." What  would  he  have  thought,  to  whom  even  the  two  or 
three  were  visible  only  by  the  eye  of  hope,  had  he  been  able  to  fore- 
see the  development  of  graduate  instruction  that  was  to  come  within 
the  space  of  a  single  University  administration  ? 

The  twelfth  annual  reception  of  the  School  was  held  in  the  Faculty 
Boom  on  Thursday  evening,  October  6,  1908,  with  an  attendance 
of  two  hundred  and  forty.  The  principal  address  was  by  James 
Ford  Rhodes,  LL.D.,  on  "  President  Hayes's  Administration." 
Briefer  addresses  were  made  by  the  President  of  the  University, 
and  by  Dean  Edwin  F.  Gay  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Business 
Administration.     These  were  followed  by  a  reception. 

GEORGE  W.  ROBINSON,  Secretary. 
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To  the  President  of  the  University  :  — 

Sib,  —  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you  the  following  report  on 
the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  and  the  Graduate  School  of  Applied 
Science  for  the  academic  year  1907-08. 

In  consequence  of  the  continued  policy  of  developing  the  Graduate 
School  of  Applied  Science  by  encouraging  the  students  of  the  Scien- 
tific School  to  transfer  to  Harvard  College,  the  enrolment  in  the 
undergraduate  department  continued  to  decrease.  The  enrolment 
and  distribution  of  students  in  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  at  the 
time  of  the  issue  of  the  Annual  Catalogue  are  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing tables :  — 

REGISTRATION    BT   CLASSES    IK   THE   LAWRENCE    SCIENTIFIC   SCHOOL 


Fifth-Year  . 
Fourth-Year . 
Third-Year    . 

Second  Year . 

First -Year.   . 

Specials.   .    . 

Totals     . 


Civil  Engineering     .   .   .    . 
Mechanical  Engineering 
Electrical  Engineering    .    . 
Mining  and  Metallurgy   .   . 

Architecture 

Landscape  Architecture  .    . 

Che  mistry 

Geology 

Biology 

Anatomy  and  Physiology    . 
Teachers  of  Science    .  .  . 

General  Science 

Totali 
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The  enrolment  and  distribution  of  students  in  the  Graduate  School 
of  Applied  Science  are  shown  in  the  following  table :  — 

ENROLMENT    IN    THE    OB  A  DO  ATE    SCHOOL    OP    APPLIED    SCIENCE 

Programme.  We-07.  1V0T-OS. 

Civil  Engineering 7  11 

Mechanical  Engineering 0  4 

Electrical  Engineering 2  7 

Mining  and  Metallurgy S  12 

Architecture      7  12 

Landscape  Architecture     4  7 

Forestry 5  7 

Applied  Physics 0  1 

Applied  Chemistry 1  1 

Applied  Zoology 0  0 

Applied  Geology  .   .    .    . ' 0  0 

Biology _0  1 

Total 29  63 

This  reorganization  and  transfer  of  students  having  been  in  great 
measure  accomplished  without  apparent  loss  in  registration  in  the 
University,  the  Corporation  and  Overseers  in  October  passed  a  final 
vote  closing  the  undergraduate  scientific  school  to  the  further  admis- 
sion of  students.  The  four-year  programmes  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  designated  fields  are  nevertheless  continued 
for  students  stall  enrolled  in  the  Scientific  School  and  for  students 
enrolled  in  Harvard  College  at  the  time  of  the  vote  who  may  desire 
at  any  time  to  be  transferred. 

The  gift  to  the  University  in  the  fall  of  1907  of  about  two 
thousand  acres  of  timber  land  placed  the  Division  of  Forestry  in 
point  of  equipment  in  the  front  rank  of  the  schools  of  forestry. 
This  land  was  offered  to  the  University  by  Mr.  James  W.  Brooks, 
a  resident  of  Petersham,  at  a  price  much  below  its  estimated  selling 
value.  The  necessary  money  for  its  purchase,  fifty-five  thousand 
dollars,  was  given  by  Mr.  John  S.  Ames  of  Boston,  who,  in  addi- 
tion, gave  five  thousand  dollars  for  the  equipment  and  repair  of 
buildings.  To  the  main  tract  of  land  thus  secured,  the  owners  of 
neighboring  land,  Messrs.  Edwin  C.  Dexter,  Joseph  C.  Smith, 
Henry  S.  Bennett,  Charles  S.  Waldo,  William  Simes,  J.  J.  Higgin- 
son,  and  James  W.  Brooks,  gave  outright  adjoining  lots  amounting 
to  between  two  hundred  and  three  hundred  acres,  filling  out  the  main 
tract  and  affording  access  to  it  and  thus  greatly  increasing  its  value. 
The  forest  reserve  thus  created  comprises  what  is  probably  the  best 
body  of  timber  now  to  be  found  on  an  equal  area  in  Massachusetts. 
About  half  the  forest  is  of  white  pine  in  excellent  condition.     The 
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other  half  ia  of  various  typea  of  hardwood  growth,  younger  clumps 
of  pine  and  some  open  ground.  The  reserve  includes  three  miles  of 
the  Swift  River  Valley,  the  basins  of  two  ponds,  and  the  slopes 
of  Prospect  Hill.  Fifteen  miles  of  excellent  wood  roads  provide 
access  to  all  parts.  Several  buildings,  one  of  them  a  dormitory 
built  for  a  religious  community,  afford  lodging  for  students,  in- 
structors, and  the  managing  force.  The  greatest  advantage  of  these 
forests  from  the  standpoint  of  instruction  lies  in  the  arrangement  of 
age-groups  or  generations  of  timber.  The  stands  of  timber  are 
of  various  ages  from  the  small  sapling  to  the  mature  tree.  An 
approach  to  continuous  yield  can  be  secured  without  cutting  more 
than  a  small  portion  of  the  whole  area  in  any  one  year,  and  gradually 
the  forest  can  be  so  organized  as  to  offer  an  increasingly  valuable 
demonstration  of  practical  and  scientific  management. 

During  the  year  the  reorganization  of  the  Bussey  Institution  was 
under  almost  continuous  discussion.  In  March  the  Corporation  and 
Overseers  voted  to  transform  it  from  an  undergraduate  school  of 
agriculture  into  an  institution  for  advanced  instruction  and  research 
in  the  scientific  problems  that  relate  and  contribute  to  practical  agri- 
culture and  horticulture.  It  thus  became  one  of  the  component 
parts  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Applied  Science.  The  four  fields 
of  work  chosen  for  immediate  development  were  Economic  Ento- 
mology, Animal  Heredity,  Experimental  Plant  Morphology,  and 
Comparative  Pathology.  The  needs  of  the  community  infested  by 
gypsy  and  brown-tail  moths  and  the  elm  tree  beetle  forced  economic 
entomology  to  the  front  place  in  the  reorganized  institution,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  to  establish  it  would  call  for  an  entirely  new 
chair  in  the  University.  Professor  William  Morton  Wheeler  was 
called  from  the  Natural  History  Museum  in  New  York  to  take 
charge  of  this  work.  The  expenses  of  this  one  department  so  nearly 
consumed  the  income  of  the  endowment  of  the  Bussey  Institution 
that  in  order  to  establish  the  other  department  it  was  necessary  to 
raise  additional  funds.  At  the  close  of  the  academic  year  1907-08 
no  considerable  headway  in  this  had  been  made. 

The  Division  of  Forestry  in  planning  its  work  for  the  ensuing  year 
found  it  wise  to  divide  its  year  into  three  terms  instead  of  into  the 
customary  semesters.  The  programme  finally  decided  on  called  for 
spending  October  and  November  at  Petersham,  December,  January, 
February,  and  March  in  Cambridge,  and  April,  May,  and  June  in 
Petersham.  This  division  of  the  year  permits  of  the  most  efficient 
use  of  the  forest  reserve  at  Petersham  and  of  the  facilities  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  is  rendered  possible  by  the  fact  that,  being  a  strictly 
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graduate  school,  its  students  are  not  involved  in  the  undergraduate 
courses  demanding  continuous  residence  in  Cambridge.  Similarly, 
in  planning  the  work  in  economic  entomology,  it  is  apparent  that 
the  part  of  the  year  offering  greatest  field  resources,  and  therefore 
the  best  part  for  instruction,  does  not  coincide  with  the  academic 
year.  It  has  therefore  been  suggested  that  the  year  for  instruction 
shall  run  from  the  first  of  February  to  the  first  of  November.  These 
are  but  illustrations,  though  perhaps  extreme  illustrations,  of  the 
advantages  which  the  School  is  finding  in  its  freedom  from  under- 
graduate courses.  Not  merely  will  it  be  possible  to  alter  the 
distribution  of  work  within  the  academic  year  from  the  semester 
arrangement,  and  perhaps  even  to  depart  from  the  conventional 
academic  year,  but  it  will  be  possible  also  to  arrange  the  work  in 
amounts  which  correspond  to  the  demands  of  the  several  subjects 
rather  than  to  the  course  and  the  half-course  basis.  The  latter 
division  of  courses  into  whole  and  half  courses  is  necessitated  by  a 
system  of  equivalents  in  varied  undergraduate  programmes,  but  is 
noi  necessary  in  a  graduate  school  conducted  on  the  departmental 
bans.  The  exemption  from  this  restriction  may  prove  an  important 
freedom. 

In  June  a  gift  was  received  from  the  Harvard  Engineering  Society 
of  New  York  of  six  hundred  dollars  to  be  used  as  a  loan  fund  for 
students  in  Harvard  University,  whether  graduate  or  undergraduate, 
looking  forward  to  professional  work  in  Civil,  Mechanical,  and  Elec- 
trical Engineering,  or  in  Mining  and  Metallurgy,  and  wishing  to 
pursue  courses  in  some  one  of  the  Harvard  summer  schools.  The 
summer  loan  fund  thus  established  is  especially  valuable  inasmuch 
as  students  making  their  way  through  college  find  summer  courses 
both  an  extra  expense  and  an  interference  with  financially  profitable 
work  in  a  season  on  which  they  are  accustomed  to  rely  for  the  meet- 
ing of  the  expenses  of  the  academic  year.  The  fund  was  received 
too  late  to  make  an  effective  announcement  of  its  existence,  never- 
theless two  hundred  dollars  were  loaned  for  the  summer  of  1908. 

WALLACE  C.   SABINE,  Dean. 
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To  the  President  of  the  University: — 

Snt,  —  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  a  brief  report  on  the  Graduate 
School  of  Business  Administration  which  was  established  by  vote  of 
the  Corporation  on  March  30,  1908.  Its  first  announcement,  con- 
taining the  programme  of  instruction  for  the  academic  year  1908-09, 
was  issued  in  August,  1908. 

The  courses  of  instruction  are  arranged  in  eight  groups :  Account- 
ing, Commercial  Law,  Economic  Resources,  Industrial  Organization, 
Banking  and  Finance,  Transportation,  Insurance,  and  Public  Busi- 
ness. All  students  regularly  admitted  as  candidates  for  the  degree 
are  ordinarily  required  in  the  first  year  to  take  the  introductory 
course  in  each  of  the  first  three  groups,  —  Principles  of  Accounting, 
(Economics  18),  Commercial  Contracts  (Business  5),  Economic  Re- 
sources (Business  10).  Freedom  of  election  is  provided  for  one  or 
two  additional  courses  in  the  first  year  and  for  all  the  courses  of  the 
second  year. 

In  the  courses  on  Commercial  Law  the  case-system  is  used.  In 
the  other  courses  an  analogous  method,  emphasizing  class-room  dis- 
cussion in  connection  with  lectures  and  frequent  reports  qn  assigned 
topics,  is  being  introduced  as  far  as  practicable.  Visits  of  inspection 
are  made  under  competent  guidance  to  various  commercial  and  trans- 
portation establishments.  Similar  field  work  of  a  more  specialized 
character  will  form  a  feature  of  the  advanced  work  of  the  second 
year. 

Instruction  in  the  School  is  given  both  by  men  who  devote  their 
entire  time  to  the  work  of  teaching,  and,  in  those  courses  which 
peculiarly  require  the  knowledge  derived  from  actual  experience  in 
modern  methods,  by  business  or  professional  men.  A  large  number 
of  special  lectures  are  also  given  during  the  year  by  experts  who 
lecture  on  the  latest  developments  in  their  specialties. 

The  following  list  of  courses  contains  only  those  which  are  given 
in  the  first  year  of  the  School.  Additional  courses  designed  par- 
ticularly for  second-yeaT  students  will  be  given  in  1909-10  and 
thereafter. 
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INSTRUCTORS  AND  COURSES  GIVEN   IN   1908-49 
Sown  Fhabcib  Oat,  Ph.D.,  Dean,  and  ProftMtor  of  Economic*. 

I.    AccouNTnro 
William  Morsb  Cole,  A.M.,  Assistant  Profntor  of  Accounting. 
Economics  IB.   Principles  of  Accounting. 
Business  1.    Accounting  Practice. 

II.     Commbbcial  Law 

Lincolk    Fbedebick    Schaub,  A.M.,   LL.B.,   Instructor  in   Commercial  £ow, 
and  Secretary  of  the   Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration. 
Business  B.     Commercial   Contracts. 

III.     Economic  Rbsouboes 
Paul  Tbkrt  Chkethgtom,  S.B.,  A.H.,  Instructor  in  Economic  Retowrct*. 
Business  10.   Economic  Resources  of  the  United  States. 
Business  11  'hf.   Commercial  Organization  and  Methods. 
Patsom  Jackson  Tbkit,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Government. 

Business  13  'hf.   Economic  Resources  of  Eastern  Alia  and  Australasia. 
Wkrley  Clair  Mitchell,  Pb.D.  (Assistant  Professor  of   Commerce  in   the 
University  of  California),  Lecturer  on  Economic*. 
Business  IS  'hf.   Industrial  Values. 

IV.     Industrial  Ohqamii AltOH 
Professor  Oat,  Messrs.  J.  N.  Gens,  A.  C.  Hokpkbbts,  F.  W.  Tailob,  C.  Q. 
L.  Babth,  H.  F.  J.  Pobtbr,  J.  0.  Faoak,  H.  E.  1)«hd»o>,  B.  J.  Bliss, 
R.  Rohb,  and  J.  E.  Stebbbtt. 
Business  IT  'hf.   Industrial  Organisation. 

V.     BANKING  akd  Financb 
Oliver  Mitchell  Wentworth  Spbaodb,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Bank- 
ing and  finance. 
Business  21,   Banking. 
Business  22  'hf.  Foreign  Exchange. 
John  Far  well  Moors,  A.M.,  Lecturer  on  Investment. 

Business  ii'hf.  Investment. 
Professor  E.  S.  Meadi  (University  of  Pennsylvania) ,  Messrs.  C.  M.  Hough, 
F.  P.  Fish,  O.  W.  Wickbbshak,  G.  O.  Hat,  W.  B.  Donham,  F.  A. 
Clevelakd,  J.  J.  Stobrow,  J.  F.  Hill,  W.  J.  Filbert,  J.  F.  Jackson, 
H.  K.  Smith,  F.  E.  Show,  R.  F.  Hbbbick,  C  C.  Burlinoham,  T.  W. 
Lakoht,  and  A.  H.  Jo  line. 
Business  25  'hf.   Corporation  Finance. 

VI.     Tb  asportation 
&TDART  DaQQeTT,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Transportation. 
Business  27  'hf.    Railroad  Organization  and  Finance. 
Business  SO  'hf.   Railroad  Accounting. 
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William  James  Cdhnihoham,  Lecturer  on  Railroad  Operation. 

Business  28.  Railroad  Operation. 
Edoab  Judbon  Rich,  A.M.,  IX. B.,  Lecturer  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Bate  Making. 
Business  29.   The  Railroad  and  the  Shipper:  The  Theory  and  Practice  of 
.Rate  Making,  with  Especial  Reference  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act. 

VII.     Inaurajhck 
William  Bubs  Mbducott,  B.S.,  Lecturer  on  Insurance. 

Business  82a  lhf.   Fire  Insurance. 
Hkrbebt  Bkbm an  Dow,  A.M.,  Lecturer  on  Insurance. 

Business  32&  'hf.   Life  Insurance. 

VIII.    Public  Bubihxss 
John  Wblls  Fablbt,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Lecturer  on  Municipal  Administration. 
Business  88  'hf.     The  Administration  of  Municipal  Bnsineii. 

In  close  connection  with  the  Business  courses  the  following  courses 
in  Gorman,  French,  and  Spanish  Correspondence,  of  a  distinctly 
practical  type,  are  being  given  to  students  in  the  School :  — 

Erkat    Hehbasn    Paul    Ghosh  maun,    A.B.,    Instructor   in    German   Corre- 
spondence. 

German  Lhf.   German  Correspondence. 
Louis   Allard,    Agrege-des-lettres,  Instructor  in  French  Correspondence. 

French  18  hf   French  Correspondence. 
Evabisto  Hdhtado,  D.D.,  Instructor  in  Spanish  Correspondence. 

Spanish  16  hf.    Spanish  Correspondence. 

EDWIN  F.  GAY,  Demi. 
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To  the  President  of  the  University  :  — 

Sir,  —  As  Dean  of  the  Divinity  School  I  have  the  honor  to  present 
the  following  report  for  the  year  1907-08. 

The  hope  expressed  in  my  last  annual  report  that  the  negotiations 
between  the  University  and  Andover  Theological  Seminary  might 
reach  a  successful  issue  has  been  fulfilled  during  the  past  year  by 
the  perfecting  of  an  arrangement  satisfactory  to  both  parties  in 
accordance  with  which  the  Trustees  of  Andover  voted  to  remove  the 
Seminary  to  Cambridge  and  affiliate  it  with  Harvard  University. 
This  action  has  not  been  taken  without  grave  apprehensions  on 
both  sides,  but  it  is  confidently  believed  that  mutual  good-will  and 
devotion  to  a  common  end  will  carry  us  safely  through  inevitable 
perplexities  and  difficulties,  and  that  the  result  of  the  affiliation  will 
be  the  building  up  here  of  ho  ample  and  symmetrical  a  body  of 
theological  instruction  that  Cambridge  will  become  the  natural  resort 
of  candidates  for  the  ministry  seeking  the  most  thorough  preparation 
for  their  work  by  the  free  pursuit  of  theological  studies  aided  by 
the  resources  of  a  great  university  and  the  opportunities  of  a  large 
city.  Our  students  should  profit  largely  by  the  coining  of  Andover, 
especially  after  the  filling  of  its  now  vacant  professorships,  for  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  at  present  our  curriculum  is  somewhat 
deficient  on  the  technical  side.  We  have  now  three  professors  and 
one  assistant  in  the  department  of  Semitics,  but  no  one  giving  bis 
full  time  to  the  department  of  Homiletics  and  Pastoral  Care.  Not 
that  less  importance  should  be  given  to  the  academic  preparation  for 
the  ministry,  but  that  more  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  condi- 
tions of  practical  efficiency.  The  advance  should  not  fall  back  to 
the  line,  but  the  line  should  be  dressed  np  to  the  advance. 

The  deficiency  in  our  present  curriculum,  to  which  reference  has 
been  made,  was  partially  made  good  last  year  by  a  course  of  ten 
lectures  on  "  Church  Hymnody,"  provided  by  the  generosity  of  Mr. 
Horace  S.  Sears,  and  delivered  by  the  Rev.  F.  L.  Hosmer,  D.D., 
of  Berkeley,  California.  These  lectures  were  of  great  value  and 
were  well  attended,  notwithstanding  the  recognized  fact  that,  owing 
to  the  demands  of  the  work  required  for  a  degree,  students  are 
reluctant  to  attend  regularly  courses  of  lectures,  however  important, 
which  do  not  "  count."     It  would  be  of  substantial  benefit  to  have 
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a  three  years'  cycle  of  courses  in  Liturgies  (including  Church  Music 
and  Hymnody),  Religions  Education,  and  Social  Problems  as  related 
to  the  work  of  the  Ministry,  given  by  especially  qualified  instructors 
not  of  our  own  Faculty.  In  the  course  last  mentioned  particular 
attention  should  be  paid  to  the  problems  and  opportunities  of  a 
country  minister.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  almost  exclusive 
attention  given  in  theological  schools  to  the  work  of  the  city  minister 
leaves  the  students  unprepared  for  the  tasks  of  a  country  parish  and 
uninterested  in  its  opportunities,  and  that,  in  consequence,  country 
parishes  are  supplied  with  men  who,  having  no  enlightened  enthusi- 
asm for  this  particular  kind  of  work,  are  eager  to  remove  to  a  city 
at  the  first  opportunity.  Yet  the  country  parish  has  challenging 
problems  not  inferior  to  those  of  the  city,  and  its  service  is  no  less 
highly  rewarding.  Inasmuch  as  nearly  every  minister  must  begin 
his  career  in  a  country  parish,  it  is  only  just,  both  to  him  and  to  the 
church,  that  he  should  have  training  also  for  its  specific  work. 

Besides  the  lectures  on  "Hymnody,"  we  had  the  privilege  also  of 
a  course  of  six  lectures  on  "  History  of  the  German  Philosophy  of 
Religion,"  given  by  Dr.  Otto  Pfleiderer,  of  Berlin.  These  lectures 
also  were  well  attended  and  highly  appreciated. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  and  immediate  service  of  the  School, 
our  Faculty  has  also  been  of  wider  and  more  public  service  during 
the  past  year  in  four  directions,  (1 )  By  the  kindness  of  the  Trustee 
of  the  Lowell  Institute  we  were  invited  to  give,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Institute,  a  course  of  Monday  afternoon  lectures  in  King's 
Chapel  upon  "  Current  Problems  in  Theology."  These  lectures  were 
perhaps  even  better  attended  than  those  of  a  similar  course  the  year 
before,  and  the  interest  manifested  seemed  fully  to  justify  the  labor 
expended. 

(2)  As  a  result  of  the  relation  recently  established  between  our 
School  and  King's  Chapel,  members  of  onr  Faculty  were  invited  by 
the  Rev.  Howard  N.  Brown  to  conduct  the  Sunday  afternoon  services 
in  the  Chapel  during  the  winter,  and  the  Invitation  was  cordially 
accepted  as  a  most  honorable  privilege. 

(S)  The  first  number  of  the  Harvard  Theological  Review  appeared 
in  January,  1908.  This  Review  is  partially  endowed  by  the  bequest 
of  Miss  Mildred  Everett  in  fulfilment  of  the  wish  of  her  father,  the 
late  Dr.  C.  C.  Everett,  former  Dean  of  the  School,  and  is  conducted 
by  a  Committee  of  the  Faculty  consisting  of  Professors  G.  F.  Moore, 
Fenn,  and  Ropes.  The  Review  has  now  a  paid  circulation  of  800 
copies,  and  its  quarterly  issues  have  contained  articles  of  exceptional 
theological  significance. 
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(4.)  The  Summer  School  was  quite  as  encouraging  this  year  as 
last.  On  account  of  the  more  academic  character  of  the  subjects 
treated  the  attendance  was  smaller  than  at  the  preceding  session 
when  sociological  topics  were  presented,  but  the  enthusiastic  appre- 
ciation of  the  students  showed  no  diminution.  Although  the  work  of 
the  Summer  School  courses  entails  heavy  burdens  upon  members 
of  our  Faculty,  the  public  service  rendered  seems  to  warrant  the 
additional  labor. 

The  ten  sessions  of  the  School  have  had  the  following  record  of 
attendance :  — 

Man.  Worn™.  Total. 

1899 96  8  106 

1900 52  8  54 

1901  .   .   .' 84  5  89 

1903 74  i  78 

190S 54  4  58 

1904 46  1  47 

1905 54  7  61 

1906 69  9  68 

1907 92  11  108 

1908 61  5  66 


The  distribution  by  denomination,  in  the  case  of  ministers  attend- 
ing in  the  ten  years,  wae  as  follows :  — 
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During  the  past  year  35  students  were  enrolled  in  the  regular 
School,  of  whom  4  entered  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  half-year. 
The  distribution  was  as  follows :  — 

Resident  Graduates 7 

Senior  Class 13 

Middle  Class 4 

Junior  Clw* 8 

Special  Students _4 

Total 86 

Twenty-six  colleges  were  represented  as  follows :  — 


Mass.  Institute  of  Technology  . 

Middlebnry  College 

Unirenity  of  Minnesota    .   .   . 
University  of  North  Carolina    . 

Oberlin  College 

Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University 
Union  College,  Ky 

Vanderbilt  University     .... 

Unireriity  of  Vermont  .... 

Wabash  College 

Wheaton  College 

Counted  more  than  once  .  .  . 


Amherst  College I 

Beloit  College 1 

Boston  University 1 

Brown  Unirenity 1 

TTniversity  of  Buffalo      ....  1 

University  of  Cambridge,  Eng.  1 

Central  College 1 

College  of  Charleston     ....  1 

University  of  Chicago    ....  a 

Clark  College 1 

Columbia  University 1 

Dartmouth  College 9 

De  Panw  University 1 

Harvard  University 10 

Kentucky  University $ 


Ten  theological  seminaries  were  represented  as  follows ;  — 

Bangor  Theological  Seminary S 

Bethel  Seminary,  Sweden 1 

College  of  the  Bible,  Ky 1 

Boston  Unirenity 1 

University  of  Chicago 1 

Concordia  Theological  Seminary 1 

Episcopal  Theological  School,  Cambridge 1 

Harvard  University > 

Newton  Theological  Institution I 

Union  Theological  Seminary 1 


Counted  n 


e  than  once  . 


12 


The  interchange  of  instruction  between  the  Faculty  of  the  School 
and  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  indicates  the  extent  of  the 
contribution  marie  by  the  Divinity  School  to  the  general  work  of  the 
University.  This  interchange  between  the  two  Faculties  in  1907-08 
was  as  follows  :  — 
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Divinity  students  taking  courses  offered  by  the  Faculty  of  Arte 
and  Sciences,  1907-08  :  — 

Semitic 1  election, 

Greek 1        " 

('laseical  Philology 1         " 

English 3  elections. 

German 2         " 

History 3  " 

Economic* 6  " 

Philosophy 19  " 

Social  Ethics 2  " 

39 

Non-Divinity  students  electing  courses  offered  primarily  by  the 
Divinity  School,  1907-08  :  — 


Old  Testament .  . 
New  Testament  . 
Church  History  . 
History  of  Religion 
Theology  .... 
Ethics 


Twelve  members  of  the  School  received  the  degree  of  S.T.B. 
(three,  cum  laudo),  four  the  degree  of  A.M.,  and  one  the  degree  of 
Ph.D. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Courses  of  Instruction  offered  in  the 
School  in  the  year  1907-08.  With  each  course  is  a  statement  of  the 
number  of  studeuts  electing  it  from  the  Divinity  School,  the  Graduate 
School  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Harvard  College,  and  Radcliffe  College. 
A  list  of  the  lectures  of  the  Summer  School  and  a  list  of  the  lectures 
delivered  by  the  Faculty  in  the  Lowell  Institute  course  in  King's 
Chapel  are  appended  to  the  list  of  regular  courses. 


COURSES   OF   INSTRUCTION 

vn.it  TEST 

MEXT 

r.  Da 
of  tl 

i-  Book 

Hebrew.     Morphology. 

of  Psalms. 

Ezploi 

«icm  of 

parts  of  Gen 
2  Div 

,  7  Col. 

■ofess 

ir  Tor 
of  the 

—  Hebrew    (second   c 

•rophetfl  nnd  the  Poetic 

As  full 

urse).  - 
,il  Books 
ourse.  1 

-  Syntax 

Text- 

Ct)l.     A 

Interpretation   of 
half-course,  1  Dtr. 

Mr. 

Uld 

Havf.y.—  Jewish  Aramaic.      1 
ie  Targnims.     Half-course. 

aU.rpr.-U 

tion  ot  i 

arts  of  Ezra 

1  Col. 
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11  >*/•  Mr.  Datey.  —  Classical  Aramaic  (Syriac).     Half-eotirie.  I  Col. 

4.  Professor  Lyon.  —  History  of  Israel,  political  and  social,  till  the  capture  of 

Jerusalem  by  the  Romans.  4  Div.,  9  Col. 

6.  Professor  Tor.  —  History  of  the  Hebrew  Religion,  with  comparison  of  otlier 

Semitic  religions.     As  full  course,  9  Div.,  2  Col.     As  half-coarse,  1  Dit. 

7.  Professor  Ltok  and  Mr.  Davbt. —  Assyrian.  1  Col. 

8.  Professor  Ltok.  —  Assyrian  (second  course).  1  Col. 
10.  Research  courses.     The  instructors  arrange  and  supervise  for  any  properly 

prepared    student  a  line   of    special    study   on   sneb   topic  as   may   be 
agreed  on.  I  Uiy . 

NEW  TESTAMENT 

%'kf.  Professor  Ropbs, —  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  New  Testament. 
The  origin  and  early  history  of  the  New  Testament  writings.  Half- 
eov.ru.  3  Div.,  5  Col. 

81*/-  Professor  Roma.  —  The  Gospel  of  Mark.    Half-count.      7Diy.,2Rnd. 

9'V-  Professor  Borna.  — The  Eplstleb 
Clement  of  Rome.      Half-course. 
15 'A/-  Profetaor  Fwnr.  —  The  Theological  Method  of  Jesus  and  Paul.     Half- 
course.  9  Dir. 

CHURCH   HISTORY 

1.  Professor  F.mbeton.  —  The  First  Eight  Christian  Centuries.  —  The  Conflict 
of  Christianity  with  Paganism.  Origin  and  Development  of  the  Roman 
Papacy  to  its  alliance  with  the  Franlrish  State.  The  Germanic  races  as 
the  basis  of  a  new  Christian  civilization.  14  Dit.,  4  Gr.,  13  Col. 

8.  Professor  Embkiom. —  The  Bra  of  the  Reformation  in  Europe,  from  the 
rise  of  Italian  Humanism  to  the  close  of  the  Council  of  Trent  (1350  to 
1S88).  7  Div.,  9  Gr.,  6  Col. 

4.  Professor  E.  C.  Moons.  —  The  Church  since  the  Reformation, 

As  full  course,  8  Div.,  92  Col.     As  half-course,  8  Div. 

8.  Professor  Eherton.  —  Practice  in  the  Study  and  Use  of  Materials  for 
Church  History.  1  Div. 

HI8TOBT  OF  RELIGIONS 

—  History  of  Religions  In  Outline, 
rse,  5  Div.,  4  Gr.,  81  Col.     As  half-course,  6  Div. 
90.  Professor  G- F.  Moobb.  —  Research  course.  1  Div. 

THEOLOGY 
1  '*,/.  Professor  Fbkb.  —Theism.     Half-course.  6  Div.,  1  Gr.,  S  Col. 


a'hf.  Professor  Fbuh.  — New  England  Theology.     Half-a, 
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e.  Professor  E.  C.  Moore.  —  The  History  of  Christian  Thought  since  Kant, 
including  *  discussion  of  the  present  lUte  and  tendencies  of  theological 
thought.  10  Div.,  I  Or.,  6  Col. 

8  'hf.  Professor  Faint. —  Current  Problems  in  Theology.    Half-count.    7  Div. 
20**/.  Professor  B.  C.  Moon*.  —  Modern  Theology,  especially  as  influenced 
by   Hitachi.      The    modification    of   Hitachi's    contentious.      Constructive 
work  in  Theology  during  the  last  fifteen  years  in  Germany,  England,  and 
America.     Lectures,  reading!,  and  reports.     Half-count.  IB  Div. 

ETHICS 
1.  Professor  Peabodt  and  Dr.  Rogers. —  Social  Ethics.  —  The  Problems  of 
Poof  Relief,  the  Family,  Temperance,  and  various  phases  of  the  Labor 
Question,  in  the  light  of  ethical  theory. - 
and  prescribed  reading. 
20o.  Professor  Peabodt.  —  The  instructor  directs  special  researches  of  com- 
petent students  in  the  Ethics  of  the  Social  Questions. 

S  Div.,  2  Or.,  1  Col. 

HOMILBTICS  AND  PASTORAL  CARE 
1  'hf.  Professor  Peabodt.  —  Introduction  to   Preaching  and  the  Conduct  of 
Worship.     Half-count.  8  D1t. 

3.  Professors  Peabodt,  E.  C.  Moobb,  and  Fsifif.  — Preaching. 

As  toll  course,  9  Dir.     As  half-course,  6  Div. 

ELOCUTION 
1.  Mr.  Willakd.  —  Voice  Training  and  the  Elements  of  Form  in  Speaking. 
Preparatory  to  Course  3.     (Not  counted  for  a  degree.)  8  Div. 

S  hf.  Asst.  Professor  Winter  and  Mr.  Willakd.  - 
Reading,  Oral  Discussion.     Half-  count. 


SUMMER  SCHOOL   OF  THEOLOGY 
Professor  C.  H.  Tor.  —  Five  lectures :  The  Origin  and  Development  of  Religion. 
Professor  R.  W.  Rogers.  —  Five   lectures:   The   Religion   of   Babylonia  and 

Assyria. 
Professor  E.  W.  Hopkins.  — Three  lectures :  Zoroastriauism. 
Professor  C.  R.  Labtsas.  — Five  lectures:  Buddhism. 


Professor  C.  C.  Tobrbt.  —  Five  lectures :  Mohammedanism. 
Professor  C.  B.  Moouk.  —  Six  lectures :  The  Religions  of  the  Roman  World  at 
the  Beginning  of  the  Christian  Bra. 

Professor  W.  W.  Rockwbll. —Three  lectures:  The  Attitude  of  the  Early 
Church  toward  Other  Religions. 
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Dr.  A.  8.  Llotd.  —  Three  lectures:  The  Attitude  of  the  Modern  Church  toward 

Other  Religious. 
Professor  G.  F.  Hoobb.  —  Five  lectures:  The  Influence  of  Other  Religions  on 

Christianity. 

KING'S   CHAPEL   LECTURES 
Professor  D.  G.  Ltoh. —  Three  lectures:  Recent  Discoveries  In  Palestine. 
Professor  C.  H.  Tor.  —  Three  lectures:  The  Formation  of  the  Hebrew  Psalter. 
-Two  lectures:   The  Naturalization  of  Christianity 

Professor  G.  F.  Hoobb.— Two  lectures:  The  Origin  of  Religion. 
Professor  W.  W.  Fbbb.  —  Two  lectures :  The  Nature  of  ReTelation. 
Professor  E.  Embbiob.  — Four  lectures :  Early  Reformation  Thought. 

The  following  ie  &  report  of  the  Divinity  Library  for  the  year  from 
August  1,  1907,  through  Jul;  31,  1908.  There  were  added  to  the 
Library  380  volumes  and  30  pamphlets  by  purchase,  243  volumes 
and  1077  pamphlets  by  gift.  August  1,  1908,  there  were  in  the 
Library  36,956  volumes  and  10,351  pamphlets.  During  the  year 
913  titles  were  catalogued  in  the  author  catalogue  and  190  titles  In 
the  subject  catalogue.  There  were  borrowed  from  the  stack  for 
home  use  964  volumes,  from  the  stack  for  hall  use  1,308  volumes, 
from  the  reserved  books  for  overnight  use  684  volumes. 

During  the  year  the  resignation  was  announced  of  Rev.  R.  S. 
Morison,  who  has  been  the  Librarian  of  the  School  since  1889  and 
also  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  since  1893.  Mr.  Morison's  service 
has  been  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  School,  and  his  resignation 
deprives  the  Faculty  of  a  most  efficient  officer  and  the  students  of 
a  wise  and  sincere  friend.  Fortunately,  however,  Mr,  Morison  as 
Librarian  Emeritus  will  continue  his  work  upon  the  Catalogue  of  the 
School,  which  his  painstaking  care  has  made  a  marvel  of  accuracy 
and  completeness, 

W.  W.  FENN,  Dean. 
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To  thb  President  of  the  University  :  — 

Sib,  —  I  have  the  honor  of  presenting  my  report  upon  the  Law 
School  for  the  academic  year  1907-08. 

The  table  below  exhibits  the  growth  of  the  School  daring  the 
last  thirty-nine  years,  in  the  number  of  students,  the  number  and 


Whole 

Total  of 

H«™rd 

Graduate. 

Non- 

Percent  of 

No.olCol- 

Yw. 

College 

of  other 

Gradu- 

College 

Ijjjjnj- 

Students. 

Graduate!. 

mMa. 

Coll.grM. 

ate*. 

Graduata- 

1870-71 

166 

77 

27 

60 

88 

47 

27 

1871-72 

188 

70 

34 

36 

68 

61 

25 

1872-78 

117 

66 

34 

32 

61 

56 

25 

1878-74 

141 

86 

49 

87 

66 

61 

25 

1874-75 

144 

82 

68 

19 

62 

67 

18 

1876-76 

178 

98 

60 

33 

80 

64 

26 

1876-77 

199 

116 

74 

42 

38 

58 

80 

1877-78 

198 

121 

80 

41 

76 

30 

1878-79 

169 

109 

71 

88 

60 

64 

24 

1879-80 

177 

118 

90 

28 

59 

66 

20 

1880-81 

161 

118 

62 

30 

49 

70 

19 

1881-82 

161 

99 

66 

33 

62 

61 

22 

1B82-88 

138 

93 

68 

35 

45 

67 

82 

1888-84 

160 

106 

76 

30 

45 

70 

25 

1884-86 

168 

122 

65 

87 

84 

78 

81 

1886-86 

168 

122 

83 

39 

86 

77 

29 

1886-«7 

188 

143 

88 

66 

45 

76 

34 

1887-88 

226 

168 

102 

66 

67 

70 

32 

1888-89 

225 

168 

105 

58 

67 

70 

32 

1889-90 

262 

189 

122 

67 

78 

72 

41 

1890-91 

2B6 

200 

136 

65 

86 

70 

88 

1891-98 

370 

267 

140 

117 

118 

89 

48 

1692-98 

406 

266 

1S2 

184 

189 

66 

64 

1893-94 

867 

279 

129 

160 

88 

76 

66 

1894-96 

413 

310 

139 

171 

108 

75 

74 

1896-96 

476 

880 

171 

209 

95 

60 

82 

1896-97 

490 

408 

186 

222 

82 

83 

82 

1897-98 

651 

490 

229 

261 

61 

89 

77 

1898-99 

664 

603 

212 

291 

61 

89 

78 

1899-00 

618 

667 

236 

321 

56 

91 

67 

1900-01 

665 

605 

252 

858 

50 

92 

83 

1901-02 

633 

584 

247 

887 

49 

92 

92 

1902-08 

644 

600 

241 

359 

44 

93 

94 

1908-04 

743 

695 

272 

428 

48 

94 

111 

1904-06 

766 

711 

286 

426 

55* 

98 

114 

1906-06 

727 

716 

296 

421 

11 

98 

118 

1906-07 

T05 

696 

260 

436 

9 

99 

126 

1907-08 

719 

712 

276 

43S 

7 

99 

122 

1908-09 

690 

680 

2S6 

424 

10 

99 

121 

*  28  Harvard  Seniors  who  have  completed  the  fall  College  course,  but  have 
not  received  their  diplomas,  are  reckoned  as  graduates.  Prior  to  1905-06  Harvard 
Seniors  were  not  reckoned  as  graduate*  but  aa  non-graduates. 
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percentage  of  college  graduates,  and  In  the  number  of  colleges 
represented  by  their  graduates.  The  figures  for  the  current  year 
Till  be  slightly  increased  by  later  entries. 

The  number  of  men  in  the  first-year  class  this  year  coming  from 
Other  colleges  than  Harvard  exceeds  by  3  that  of  a  year  ago.  And 
yet  the  class  is  smaller  by  40  than  the  entering  class  of  last  year. 
We  have  therefore  the  unprecedented  experience  of  a  decrease  in  a 
single  year  of  43  Harvard  graduates  in  the  first-year  class.  This 
result  is  explained  partly  by  the  establishment  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  Business,  and  by  the  depression  in  business,  but  is  chiefly 
due  to  the  increasing  attractiveness  of  business  and  scientific  careers. 

The  table  ou  pages  165,  166  gives  the  courses  of  study  and 
Instruction  during  the  year,  the  text-books  used,  the  number  of 
exercises  per  week  in  each  course,  and  the  number  of  students  who 
offered  themselves  for  examination  in  each  course  at  the  end  of 
the  year. 

During  the  twelve  mouths  from  August  1,  1907,  to  August  1, 
1908,  6,186  bound  volumes  and  817  pamphlets  were  added  to  the 
library.  The  library  contained  August  1,  1908,  about  109,011 
volumes  and  about  12,002  pamphlets. 

The  collection  of  portraits  of  judges  and  lawyers  has  been 
increased,  during  the  past  year,  by  one  hundred  and  seventy-one 
engravings,  six  etchings,  eight  photographs,  and  five  lithographs. 
The  portraits  now  hanging  on  the  walls  of  Austin  Hall  and  Langdell 
Hall  number  668,  namely,  25  oil  paintings,  461  engravings,  31 
etchings,  115  photographs,  one  water  color,  three  pencil  sketches, 
24  lithographs,  and  three  bas-reliefs.  There  are  also  54  trial  scenes 
and  views  of  law  buildings. 

By  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Harry  Milton  Levy,  a  former  member  of 
the  School,  the  President  of  the  Harvard  Club  of  Cincinnati,  Mr.  J.  H. 
Gest,  and  the  Dean  of  the  Law  School  received  five  thousand  dol- 
lars to  be  applied  as  they  should  think  best  for  the  benefit  of  the 
University.  They  agreed  that  one  half  of  this  gift  should  go  to  the 
College  and  the  other  half  to  the  Law  School  to  be  lent  to  promising 
students  of  limited  means.  This  gift  is  a  welcome  addition  to  the 
all-too-small  loan  funds  of  the  school. 

JAMES  BARB  AMES.  Dean. 
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THE  FACULTY  OF  MEDICINE 

To  the  Peesideht  of  tbb  University  :  — 

Sra,  —  As  Acting  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  I  have  the 
honor  to  present  my  report  for  the  academic  year  1907-08. 

Early  in  the  year  it  was  proposed  that  the  conditions  of  admission 
to  the  Medical  School  should  be  amended  to  the  extent  of  requiring 
not  only  a  degree  in  Arts,  Literature,  Philosophy,  or  Science,  and  a 
knowledge  of  theoretical  and  descriptive  inorganic  chemistry,  quali- 
tative analysis,  and  elementary  organic  chemistry,  but  evidence  of 
&  sufficient  knowledge  of  physics,  biology,  French,  and  German. 
A  motion  to  establish  this  requirement  failed  of  adoption ;  but  it 
was  voted  to  publish  In  the  Catalogue  a  recommendation  that  college 
students  intending  to  study  medicine  should  pursue  courses  in  the 
anatomy  of  vertebrates,  with  dissection,  in  general  zoology,  with 
training  in  the  use  of  the  microscope,  in  cryptogamic  botany,  in 
experimental  physics,  and  in  psychology,  and  should  acquire  a  read- 
ing knowledge  of  the  French  and  German  languages.  It  was  also 
voted  to  recommend  that  a  physician  be  appointed  to  act  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Committee  of  Freshman  Advisers  in  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  of  Harvard  College,  as  an  adviser  to  undergrad- 
uates contemplating  the  study  of  medicine.  On  the  nomination  of 
the  Administrative  Board  of  the  Medical  School,  Dr.  Lawrence  J. 
Henderson,  Instructor  in  Biological  Chemistry,  was  subsequently 
appointed  by  the  Corporation  to  serve  in  this  capacity. 

In  view  of  many  applications  for  admission  to  advanced  standing 
in  the  Medical  School  by  students  who  have  been  awarded  their 
bachelor's  degree  in  other  universities  after  two  years  of  academic 
work  and  two  years  of  medical  study,  and  in  response  to  requests 
fro;u  other  universities  that  students  be  allowed  to  complete  the  work 
for  the  Bachelor's  degree  by  taking  the  requisite  number  of  courses 
in  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  the  Faculty,  after  full  discussion, 
declined  to  give  its  approval  to  the  so-called  combined  course,  by 
which  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  of  Science  and  of  Doctor 
of  Medicine  may  be  won  in  six  years,  and  consistently  adhered  to 
the  policy  of  Harvard  University  that  neither  academic  nor  graduate 
work  shall  be  accepted  for  more  than  one  degree.  Thus  Harvard 
University  stands  firmly  to  the  requirement  of  a  four  years'  academic 
course  (although  this  work  may  be  accomplished  in  three  years),  and 
four  years  of  medical  study  for  the  Bachelor's  and  Doctor's  degrees. 
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Since  1901,  the  year  in  which  the  requirement  of  a  Bachelor's 
degree  for  admission  to  the  Medical  School  became  effective,  the 
Administrative  Board  of  the  Medical  School  has  had  authority  to 
admit  to  the  School  men  not  holding  an  academic  degree  who  gave 
evidence  of  having  had  an  equivalent  training  :  under  this  authority 
the  Board  has  each  year  admitted  a  few  men  by  special  vote.  As  a 
safeguard  against  possible  errors  of  judgment  in  thus  admitting  men 
without  the  Bachelor's  degree,  the  Administrative  Board  this  year 
recommended  the  adoption  of  a  regulation  similar  to  that  success- 
fully followed  by  the  Law  School  for  several  years.  In  accordance 
with  this  recommendation  the  Faculty  voted,  in  May,  1908,  that 
students  admitted  to  the  Medical  School  by  special  vote  of  the 
Administrative  Board  (that  is,  students  not  holding  the  Bachelor's 
degree)  shall  be  classed  as  special  students,  and  therefore  not  candi- 
dates for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  ;  but  that  if  such  special 
students  shall  obtain  grade  C  in  all  the  work  of  their  first  year  in  the 
School,  they  may  be  placed  in  regular  standing,  as  candidates  for  the 
Doctor's  degree,  by  special  vote  of  the  Administrative  Board.  It  is 
believed  that  under  this  regulation  competent  students  will  demon- 
strate their  fitness  to  work  for  the  Doctor's  degree,  although  for 
sufficient  reasons  they  may  not  have  received  the  Bachelor's  degree. 
Those  who  fail  to  prove  their  fitness  will  naturally  seek  schools  with 
a  lower  standard  of  requirements. 

In  December,  1907,  the  Treasurer  reported  the  receipt  of  $2,000 
from  the  Trustees  under  the  will  of  Miss  Harriet  N.  Lowell,  under  a 
testamentary  provision  that  this  bequest  should  be  used  by  the 
Medical  Department  of  the  University  "for  scientific  study  and 
investigation,  in  any  department  of  surgery,  of  the  cause,  treat- 
ment, prevention,  and  cure  of  disease,  including  dental  surgery  and 
pathology,  in  this  country  or  in  Europe,  or  wherever  such  study  and 
investigation  may  be  most  advantageously  pursued." 

Early  in  the  year  1908  there  was  received  a  gift,  to  the  Harvard 
Medical  School,  now  amounting  to  nearly  $12,000,  to  endow  a 
Teaching  Fellowship  in  memory  of  Charles  Follen  Folsom,  A.B. 
1862,  M.D.  1870,  subsequently  Lecturer  on  Hygiene  and  on  Mental 
Diseases,  later  Assistant  Professor  of  Mental  Diseases,  and  Over- 
seer in  1901-03.  On  June  23,  1908,  it  was  voted  by  the  President 
and  Fellows  that  until  otherwise  ordered  the  Charles  Follen  Folsom 
Teaching  Fellowship  be  assigned  to  the  Department  of  Hygiene  in 
the  Medical  School. 

Early  in  the  academic  year  the  needs  of  the  Dental  School,  for 
better  housing  and  equipment,  received  the  earnest  consideration  of 
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the  Faculty.  As  a  result  the  Faculty  pledged  its  cordial  support  of 
the  plans  proposed  by  the  Administrative  Board  of  the  Dental  School, 
and  expressed  its  willingness  that  the  Corporation  should  loan  certain 
Medical  School  Funds  to  the  Dental  School  Undertaking,  to  supple- 
ment the  amount  already  raised  through  the  efforts  of  the  dental 
profession.  It  was  also  voted  "that  until  required  by  the  Medical 
School  for  its  own  purposes  such  unoccupied  space  in  the  Medical 
School  Buildings  as  shall  meet  the  needs  of  the  Dental  School  be  set 
apart  for  instruction  in  dental  medicine."  As  a  result  of  this  action 
of  the  Faculty,  ground  was  broken  early  in  the  summer  for  the 
erection  of  a  new  building  for  the  Dental  School,  on  land  already 
acquired,  on  Longwood  Avenue  and  Wigglesworth  Street,  in  close 
proximity  to  the  Medical  School. 

Repeating  their  experiment  of  the  previous  year,  the  Faculty 
offered  a  course  of  free  public  lectures  on  medical  subjects,  on  Satur- 
day evenings  and  Sunday  afternoons,  beginning  January  4,  and 
ending  April  26, 1908.  The  attendance  was  most  gratifying,  ranging 
from  90  (on  a  rainy  Saturday  evening)  to  500.  Altogether  3,458 
persona  sought  admission  to  the  evening  lectures,  and  4,900  to  the 
afternoon  lectures,  —  an  increase  of  1,174  and  200  respectively  over 
the  attendance  of  the  previous  year.  The  legal  seating  capacity  of 
the  largest  lecture-hall  at  the  Medical  School  is  244 ;  so  that  at 
twelve  of  the  lectures  not  all  who  came  could  be  accommodated. 
But  for  this  want  of  a  larger  hall  the  increase  of  attendance, 
especially  at  the  Sunday  afternoon  lectures,  would  have  been  greater. 

In  February  and  June  89  men  were  recommended  to  the  President 
and  Fellows  for  degrees  :  — 

■  For  the  degree  of  M.D.  (February)    ....     6 
turn  lavde  (February)     1 

(June) 5B 

atm  laudc  (Jane)     .    12     TO 

j-  For  the  degree  of  D.M.D.  (February)    ...  0 

Dental  School     j         "  "  »  (Jane) 19 

I       "  "  "  tm  lavde  (Jnne)  0    19 

Total 89 

CHARLES  M.  GREEN,  Acting  Dean. 
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To  the  President  of  the  University  :  — 

Sat,  — I  have  the  honor  of  presenting  my  report  on  the  Medical 
School  for  the  academic  year  1907-08. 

The  Administrative  Board  was  constituted  as  follows :  Drs.  F.  C. 
Shattuck,  W.  F.  Whitney,  C.  M.  Green,  C.  Harrington,  J.  T.  Bowen, 
H.  Jackson,  F.  B.  Mallory,  W.  B.  Cannon,  and  J.  Warren.  Dr. 
Green,  as  Acting  Dean,  served  as  Chairman  and  Secretary. 

Buildings  and  Grounds.  —  The  several  buildings  have  received 
necessary  exterior  repairs  and  painting,  and  the  work  of  interior  re- 
painting will  soon  be  finished.  The  land  between  the  Power  House, 
the  Carnegie  Laboratory,  and  the  House  of  the  Good  Samaritan 
has  been  graded.  The  power  plant,  by  vote  of  the  Corporation,  is 
now  used  as  a  supplementary  laboratory  for  the  Department  of 
Engineering.  Directory  boards  have  been  placed  at  all  entrances 
of  buildings. 

Building  A. — The  floors  of  the  Warren  Museum  and  of  the 
students'  rooms  have  been  stained  and  waxed,  and  additional  fur- 
nishings have  been  provided  for  the  students'  sitting-room  and  library. 
The  passage  between  Buildings  A  and  B  has  been  lined  with  water- 
proof cement.  The  lockers  originally  in  this  corridor  have  been 
placed  in  Building  B. 

Building  B.  — The  rear  entrance  of  the  anatomical  wing  has  been 
recessed,  and  the  vestibule  thus  lengthened,  so  that  unloading  of 
supplies  is  entirely  concealed.  In  the  comparative  anatomy  wing 
two  rooms  have  been  fitted  for  instruction  in  bandaging,  thus  vacat- 
ing the  temporary  accommodations  in  Building  A.  One  room  has 
been  temporarily  equipped  for  the  electrician. 

Building  C.  — A  laboratory  has  been  fitted  for  chemical  research, 
and  also  a  small  laboratory  for  histological  work  has  been  equipped. 

Building  D.  —  Some  partially  finished  laboratories  have  been 
completely  equipped,  and  some  additional  students'  lockers  have 
been  placed. 

Building  E.  — A  previously  unfinished  laboratory  has  been  com- 
pleted and  equipped  for  research. 

Libraries.  —  The  reorganization  of  the  various  libraries  has  been 
completed,  and  all  books  owned  by  the  School  are  now  easily  acces- 
sible. There  has  been  consequently  a  steady  growth  in  the  use  made 
of  the  libraries.     The  librarian  has  become  familiar  with  the  wants 
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of  the  Faculty  and  of  the  students,  and  is  thus  able  to  give  far  more 
effective  service.  The  accessions  of  the  year  have  been  eight  hun- 
dred and  sixty-nine,  —  ninety-eight  by  purchase  and  the  remainder 
by  gift  or  exchange.  By  far  the  greater  number  of  purchases  has 
been  of  periodical  literature,  of  which  the  bound  volumes  amount  to 
three  hundred  and  sixty-eight.  A  new  library  of  otology,  of  ninety 
books,  has  been  incorporated  with  the  anatomical  library.  It  is  the 
policy  of  the  Committee  on  Libraries  to  unite  in  one  building  as 
many  libraries  as  is  compatible  with  common  use,  and  to  make  the 
conditions  for  the  withdrawal  of  books  for  special  departments  most 
free.  The  expenses  of  administration  are  thus  greatly  reduced,  and 
the  books  are  far  more  available  to  all.  The  expenses  of  the  libraries 
are  essentially  the  same  as  last  year. 

Anatomy.  —  Much  progress  has  been  made  in  arranging  the  collec- 
tions in  the  Museum,  which  contain  series  of  specimens  believed  to 
have  few  equals.  Much  X-ray  work  has  been  done,  especially  with 
hands  and  feet,  with  the  object  of  comparing  the  skiagraphs  with  the 
actual  specimens ;  as  yet  little  has  been  published.  Dr.  John  Warren 
has  continued  his  studies  of  the  paraphysis. 

Comparative  Anatomy.  —  The  development  of  the  department 
during  the  past  year  has  advanced  rapidly.  A  large  amount  of  new 
material  has  been  prepared  for  the  elementary  course  in  histology 
and  embryology,  including  several  thousand  slides  of  human  tissues 
made  by  Dr.  Bremer,  or  under  his  direction.  A  number  of  perma- 
nent dissections  have  been  made  by  Dr.  Williams,  which  have  been 
of  great  value  to  the  students.  Mr.  Scammon  has  arranged  and 
catalogued  all  the  histological  material.  Drs.  Lewis  and  Minot  have 
continued  work  on  the  cmbryological  collection,  which  now  numbers 
1414  series.  The  additions  have  been  chiefly  sheep,  snake,  and  toad 
embryos ;  the  sets  of  stages  of  these  three  species  have  advanced 
measurably  towards  completion.  Dr.  Emmel  worked  through  the  8S 
series  of  the  earliest  stages  of  the  axolotl,  and  made  an  index  of  the 
critical  sections  illustrating  the  processes  of  fertilization,  etc. 

The  work  of  instruction  has  been  enlarged  by  establishing  a  course 
In  the  anatomy  and  development  of  the  eye,  ear,  and  throat  as  a 
fourth-year  elective.  This  course  is  recommended  by  the  depart- 
ments of  otology,  ophthalmology,  and  laryngology  to  students 
intending  to  specialize  in  those  subjects.  It  is  hoped  to  add  a 
similar  course  in  neurology  next  year.  Many  minor  improvements 
in  the  class  work  have  been  effected. 

The  research  work  has  gone  on  more  actively  than  ever  before. 
Dr.  Minot  has  thoroughly  revised  his  lectures  on  Age,  and  they  have 
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been  republished  in  book  form.  Dr.  Thyng's  research  on  the  devel- 
opment of  the  pancreas  has  been  completed  and  printed,  and  a  paper 
on  intestinal  diverticula  by  Drs.  Levis  and  Thyng  has  also  appeared. 
Besides  the  published  papers  recorded  in  the  Gazette,  a  number  of 
investigations  still  under  way  deserve  mention,  as ;  Dr.  Minot'a  on 
evolution  of  nuclei ;  Dr.  Bremer's  on  cephalic  nerves ;  Dr.  Lewis's  on 
a  very  young  human  embryo ;  Dr.  Emmel's  on  regeneration ;  Mr. 
Scammon's  on  the  embryology  of  the  dog-fish ;  Dr.  Williams's  on  the 
notochord ;  Mr.  W.  A.  Clark's  on  the  pituitary  body ;  and  Mr. 
Hedblom's  on  the  glands  of  the  uterus.  It  is  hoped  that  all  these 
investigations  will  be  completed  and  published  during  the  coming 
year. 

Physiology.  —  Little  change  was  made  in  the  instruction  in  physi- 
ology during  the  past  year.  A  new  laboratory  manual  has  been 
written  by  Dr.  Cannon,  based  on  seven  years'  experience  in  laboratory 
instruction,  and  the  members  of  the  next  class  will  have  the  new 
directions  and  experiments  in  their  work. 

Dr.  Cannon  has  continued  his  researches  on  the  motor  functions  of 
the  alimentary  canal.  He  has  published  two  reports  of  these  inves- 
tigations and  has  another  in  press.  As  Chairman  of  the  Section  on 
Pathology  and  Physiology  of  the  American  Medical  Association  he 
presented  an  address  on  "The  Opposition  to  Medical  Research." 
He  has  been  appointed  by  the  Association  a  member  of  the  Council 
on  the  Defence  of  Medical  Research.  He  gave  the  Annual  Address 
in  Medicine  at  the  meeting  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Medical  Society, 
June  28. 

Dr.  E.  G.  Martin  has  pursued  his  quantitative  study  of  faradic 
stimulation  and  has  published  two  papers  on  the  subject.  Dr.  E.  B. 
Meigs  has  published  a  report  of  his  work  on  the  contraction  of  smooth 
muscle.  Dr.  Samuel  Robinson  has  secured  interesting  results  in  an 
investigation  of  the  physiological  aspects  of  thoracic  surgery,  and 
has  published  two  articles  describing  these  results.  Mr.  D.  N. 
Richards  and  Mr.  H.  E.  Ruggles,  medical  students,  have  worked 
under  Dr.  Cannon's  direction,  determining  under  various  conditions 
intra- intestinal  pressures.  Mr.  Carl  A.  Hedblom,  medical  student, 
has  worked  with  Dr.  Cannon  on  conditions  affecting  the  discharge  of 
food  from  the  stomach,  and  bis  results  are  ready  for  publication, 

Messrs.  F.  C.  Irving,  A.  M.  Burgess,  W.  W.  Palmer,  G,  D. 
Cutler,  and  R.  H.  Miller,  students  of  the  second  class,  acted  as 
assistants  in  the  laboratory  during  the  term  of  instruction.  The 
student  assistants  are  to  be  replaced  by  teaching  fellows  daring  the 
coming  year. 
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Comparative  Physiology.  —  Professor  Porter,  with  Drs.  Clarke, 
Pratt,  and  Marks,  has  continued  hie  investigations  of  the  circulation 
of  the  blood ;  several  papers  have  been  published,  and  others  arc  in 
preparation.  Dr.  Adler  has  studied  the  effect  of  his  new  "normal 
saline"  solution  on  the  heart.  Dr.  Lothrop  has  investigated  a 
problem  in  absorption,  related  to  the  repair  of  wounds.  Professor 
Porter's  weekly  seminar  has  been  continued. 

Biological  Chemistry.  —  Inasmuch  as  a  knowledge  of  quantitative 
analysis  is  not  required  for  admission  to  the  Medical  School,  it 
has  seemed  more  imperative,  but  also  more  difficult,  to  incorporate 
quantitative  work  iu  the  course  in  biological  chemistry.  During  the 
year  nine  balances,  and  a  large  number  of  volumetric  flasks,  pipettes, 
and  burettes  have  been  bought  for  the  use  of  students,  and  consider- 
able quantitative  work  has  been  introduced. 

In  the  field  of  research  Dr.  Henderson  has  been  particularly  pro- 
ductive, having  published  eleven  papers :  of  these,  two  (in  collabo- 
ration with  Messrs.  Brink,  Means,  and  Leland)  deal  with  the  effects 
of  pressure  on  muscle ;  six,  with  the  problem  of  neutrality  in  the 
body  fluids  and  other  media;  and  three  (in  collaboration  with  K. 
Spiro  in  Strassburg)  are  contributions  to  the  problem  of  ionic  equi- 
librium in  the  animal  organism.  Dr.  Aleberg  has  written  on  the 
Guajac  Reaction,  and,  with  the  collaboration  of  Mr.  Clark,  on  the 
Egg  of  the  Spiny  Dog-fish ;  Dr.  Folin,  on  Chemical  Problems  in 
Hospital  Practice ;  Mr.  Black,  on  B-oxybutyric  acid ;  and  Drs. 
Joslin  and  Goodall,  on  Salt  Metabolism  and  Diabetes,  on  Metabolism 
on  Salt-free  Diets,  and  on  the  Value  of  Ammonia  Determinations  in 
Diabetes. 

Bacteriology.  —  The  members  of  this  department  have  engaged  in 
special  investigations,  the  results  of  which  have  been  published 
in  some  cases  and  are  in  preparation  for  publication  in  others. 
A  number  of  graduate  students  of  good  quality  have  been  received, 
—  several  seeking  to  fit  themselves  for  special  positions.  The 
facilities  of  the  department  have  been  as  usual  freely  open  to,  and 
used  by,  other  departments  ;  and  a  number  of  Institutions  have  been 
supplied  with  material  for  teaching  purposes.  Accommodation  has 
been  provided  for  members  of  the  Department  of  Laryngology  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  on  special  studies  in  the  bacteriology  of  the 
air  passages. 

Pathology.  — As  at  present  constituted  the  Department  of  Path- 
ology has  intimate  relations  with  the  laboratories  of  the  Boston  City 
Hospital,  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  and  the  Long  Island 
Hospital,  all  of  which  are  directed  by  members  of  the  department ; 
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while  undergraduate  instruction  is  conducted  chiefly  at  the  Medical 
School,  special  teaching  of  small  sections  of  the  class  is  carried  on 
in  the  laboratories  of  these  hospitals.  With  the  increase  in  the 
complexity  and  number  of  methods  of  investigation,  subdivisions  of 
the  work  in  pathology  have  become  necessary,  —  each  directed  by 
members  of  the  department  who  have  had  special  training.  Dr. 
Southard  has  had  charge  of  the  work  in  neuropathology ;  Dr.  Tyzzer, 
of  the  work  in  tumor  research  under  the  provision  of  the  Croft 
Cancer  Commission ;  and  Dr.  Gay,  of  the  work  in  serum  pathology. 

During  the  past  year  there  have  been  numerous  publications  by 
members  of  the  department.  Among  these  should  be  mentioned 
that  on  tumor  structure  by  Drs.  Mallory  and  Wolbach;  for  the 
photomicrographs  made  for  this  work  a  prize  of  honor  was  given  by 
the  American  Medical  Association.  The  work  of  Dr.  Wright  on  the 
histogenesis  of  the  blood  cells  has  led  to  entirely  new  conceptions  of 
cell  origin  and  fibrin  formation.  Studies  by  Drs.  Gay  and  Southard 
on  the  condition  of  lowered  resistance  in  the  guinea-pig  following 
the  injection  of  such  substances  as  horse  serum  have  led  to  the  for- 
mation of  a  general  theory  of  anaphylaxis,  which  has  been  supported 
by  further  work.  Dr.  Tyzzer  has  been  engaged  chiefly  in  the  experi- 
mental study  of  heredity  in  animal  tumors,  and  he  has  described  and 
given  the  life  history  of  a  new  protozoan  which  is  found  in  the 
stomach  of  the  mouse.  There  has  been  great  activity  in  research ; 
and  great  assistance  has  been  given  by  the  Phillips  Fund,  which  has 
been  used  to  meet  increased  laboratory  expenses,  to  pay  the  salaries 
of  new  positions,  and  to  give  small  increases  in  the  salaries  of  some 
of  the  assistants. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Wilson  has  been  appointed  Research  Assistant  in 
Pathology,  in  recognition  of  the  importance  of  chemical  methods 
of  investigation  in  pathology  as  in  all  branches  of  medicine.  Dr. 
Wilson's  work  will  be  the  investigation  of  the  physical  chemiBtry  of 
the  serum  and  tissue  fluids  in  conditions  of  health  and  disease.  The 
department  has  met  with  a  distinct  loss  In  the  resignation  of  Instruc- 
tor S.  Burt  Wolbach  to  accept  the  position  of  Associate  Professor  of 
Pathology  and  Director  of  the  Bender  Laboratory  at  Albany,  New 
Tork. 

Comparative  PalJioIogy.  —  Seven  papers  have  been  published 
dealing  with  investigations  on  tetanus,  tuberculosis,  toxins  and 
antitoxins,  and  parasitic  protozoa.  Among  the  unfinished  or  still 
unpublished  work  of  the  department  are  the  researches  of  Mr.  H.  R. 
Brown  on  the  bacteriology  of  poultry  in  cold  storage,  and  on  the 
harmful  bacteria  in  milk ;  of  Dr.  H.  P.  Johnson  on  certain  diseases 
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of  gypsy -moth  larvae,  and  of  Mr.  Carl  Ten  Broeck  on  the  bacteri- 
ology of  infantile  paralysis,  —  all  conducted  for  the  Commonwealth. 
Professor  Smith  has  completed  a  long  investigation  on  the  vaccina- 
tion of  cattle  against  tuberculosis  for  the  Massachusetts  Society  for 
Promoting  Agriculture.  If  such  useful  work  is  to  be  carried  on  suc- 
cessfully, if  the  laboratories  are  to  be  kept  open  during  the  entire 
year  in  the  interest  of  the  State  and  other  public  agencies,  and  if  the 
department  is  to  enlarge  its  facilities  for  advanced  teaching,  more 
assistance  will  be  indispensable. 

Pharmacology  and  Therapeutics.  — Professor  Pfaff  has  studied 
the  effects  of  purgatives  on  the  kidneys  of  different  animals.  In 
certain  animals  purgatives  produced  Blight's  disease  and  consequent 
death,  thus  corroborating  clinical  observations  made  on  certain 
patients  that  purgatives  caused  renal  irritation.  The  results  of  this 
investigation  were  reported  in  May  to  the  Association  of  American 
Physicians.  Dr.  Tyrode  continued  his  investigations  on  the  pharma- 
cological effects  of  camphoric  acid,  and  demonstrated  that  this  agent 
does  not  have  the  supposed  effect  for  which  it  is  used  in  practice. 
The  results  obtained  by  animal  experimentation  were  subsequently 
verified  by  a  series  of  clinical  tests.  Dr.  Tyrode  has  published  a 
text-book  on  pharmacology. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Pkyak.  —  During  the  year  the  laboratory 
equipment  of  the  department  has  been  much  increased,  so  that  now 
more  extended  laboratory  facilities  can  be  offered  to  undergraduate 
and  graduate  students.  In  addition  to  the  regular  class  instruction, 
in  this  laboratory,  histological,  bacteriological,  chemical,  and  physio- 
logical methods  can  be  applied  in  the  investigation  of  clinical  prob- 
lems, and  already  a  number  of  men  have  availed  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  for  snch  work. 

During  the  year  thirty-three  publications  have  appeared  from 
members  of  the  department  and  workers  in  the  laboratory.  These 
have  been  printed  in  a  number  of  different  medical  Journals,  and  cover 
a  fairly  wide  range  of  subjects.  Dr.  Christian  has  published  papers 
on.  multiple  myeloma  and  on  experimental  nephritis ;  Dr.  Joslin 
on  isolation  and  blood  cultures  in  typhoid  fever,  ammonia  excretion 
in  diabetes,  and  experiments  with  an  ash-free  diet;  Dr.  Hewes  on 
fats  excreted  in  the  feces ;  Dr.  Stone  on  endocarditis,  tuberculous 
peritonitis,  and  the  home  treatment  of  tuberculosis ;  Dr.  Badger  on 
blood  pressure  in  eclampsia;  Dr.  Pratt  on  steatorrhea  without 
jaundice  or  demonstrable  pancreatic  disease,  experimental  anaemia, 
and  on  purpura  and  haemophilia ;  Dr.  Adler  on  the  chemical  separa- 
tion of  anaphylactin  and  on  a  physiologically  isotonic  solution  of 
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salts ;  Dr.  Palfrey  on  Sahli'e  butyrometric  test  of  gastric  function ; 
Dr.  Robbing  on  sarcoma  of  the  pleura ;  Dr.  Lee  on  the  treatment  of 
staphylococcus  aureus  infections  with  vaccines  and  that  of  localized 
tuberculosis  with  tuberculin ;  Dr.  Channmg  Frothingham,  Jr.,  on  the 
viability  of  proteolytic  enzymes  in  tissues  and  on  experimental 
trichinosis ;  Dr.  Talbot  on  the  chemical  composition  of  fecal  curds ; 
Dr.  R.  M.  Smith  on  the  histogenesis  of  urinary  casts;  and  Dr. 
Peabody  on  the  diagnosis  of  typhoid  by  cultures  of  the  blood  from 
the  ear.  Dr.  Overlander  and  Dr.  Goodali  were  associated  with  Dr. 
Joslin  in  several  of  the  publications,  and  Dr.  Hatch  with  Dr.  Pratt 
in  one.  During  the  year  Drs.  Christian,  Joslin,  and  Pratt  con- 
tributed to  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  reports  on 
progress  in  various  fields  of  medicine.  Dr.  Badger  is  editor  of 
"School  Hygiene." 

A  new  fourth-year  elective  course  was  given  to  four  students  each 
month  at  the  Carney  Hospital,  of  which  Dr.  Christian  is  physician- 
in-chief.  This  course  gives  the  students  continuous  access  to  ward 
patients  as  in  the  course  given  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 
The  other  courses  were  continued  as  heretofore. 

Dr.  Pratt  spent  five  months  abroad  engaged  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  time  in  work  on  experimental  auaeinia  at  the  laboratory  of 
the  Heidelberg  medical  clinic.  Members  of  the  department  attended 
almost  all  of  the  more  important  medical  meetings  held  during  the 
year,  and  contributed  papers  to  their  programmes. 

Under  the  editorship  of  members  of  the  department  a  volume  con- 
taining twenty -five  studies  was  published  in  honor  of  Professor  Fitz's 
sixty-fifth  birtnday,  May  5,  1908.  These  were  contributed  by  his 
former  house  pupils  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  and  by 
the  assistants  in  the  Department  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic. 
They  appeared  as  a  special  number  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Sur- 
gical Journal,  and  copies  of  the  volume  were  sent  to  the  leading 
medical  libraries  at  home  and    abroad. 

The  Division  of  Surgery. — Instruction  in  the  several  depart- 
ments has  not  materially  changed  during  the  year.  The  close 
relationship  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  the  Boston  City 
Hospital,  and  the  Children's  Hospital  with  the  Division  of  Surgery 
has  continued,  and  student  assistants  have  been  regularly  supplied 
to  these  institutions  to  take  part  in  the  work  in  the  wards  and  out- 
patient departments.  The  establishment  of  an  additional  assistant- 
ship  in  surgery,  the  incumbent  to  give  bis  whole  time  to  the  instruc- 
tion of  fourth-year  students  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital, 
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has  proved  to  be  of  distinct  advantage.  A  course  of  evening  lectures 
has  been  given  once  a  week  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  year  by 
some  of  the  surgical  teachers,  and  by  Associate  Professors  Hugh 
Young  and  Harvey  dishing  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  School. 

In  the  Department  of  Surgical  Pathology  there  has  been  a  con- 
siderable replacement  of  old  specimens  with  better  new  ones,  and  an 
addition  of  many  new  specimens  to  the  permanent  teaching  collec- 
tions has  been  made.  A  large  number  of  lantern  slides  have  also 
been  added  to  the  collection.  Professor  Richardson  has  loaned  180 
drawings  and  paintings  of  gross  pathological  specimens,  thus  bring- 
ing the  available  teaching  collection  to  between  600  and  700  illustra- 
tions. Besides  these  drawings  the  department  has  a  reasonably  good 
collection  of  gross  surgical  specimens,  many  of  which  are  Kaiserling 
preparations.  A  large  and  well  lighted  room  in  Building  D  has  been 
equipped  for  the  exhibition  of  gross  specimens. 

The  Laboratory  of  Surgical  Research  has  been  in  active  use  since 
its  opening  in  March,  1907.  Permission  to  do  research  work  has 
been  given  to  the  following  gentlemen  on  the  designated  subjects : 
Drs.  N.  R.  Mason,  the  strength  of  Caesarean  Section  Scars ;  Brad- 
ford and  Christiernin,  atrophy  following  joint  fixation  ;  C.L.Scudder, 
omentopexy ;  A.  T.  Legg,  atrophy  and  joint  diseases  ;  S.  Robinson, 
lung  surgery;  J.  C.  Hubbard,  arterial  surgery;  G.  H.  Monks, 
lavage  of  the  intestine ;  F.  H.  L-ahey,  surgery  of  the  gas  bacillus ; 
J.  D.  Barney,  surgery  of  the  ureters ;  W.  C.  Quimby  and  C.  A. 
Porter,  surgery  of  the  vas  deferens ;  Z.  B.  Adams,  producing  and 
reducing  scoliosis  in  young  dogs ;  and  J.  B.  Blake,  tbe  use  of  sterile 
oil  in  the  peritoneal  cavity.  Reports  of  the  research  work  done  by 
Drs.  Scudder,  Legg,  Monks,  and  Robinson  have  already  been  pub- 
lished. Sums  of  money  have  been  granted  in  certain  instances  to 
meet  the  necessary  expenses  of  research  work.  Use  has  also  been 
made  of  this  laboratory  to  give  instruction  in  operative  surgery  on 
living,  anaesthetized  animals,  which  were  not  allowed  to  recover 
from  the  anaesthetic.  Five  graduates  and  eleven  fourth-year  students 
have  received  this  instruction. 

The  work  of  the  Caroline  Brewer  Croft  Cancer  Commission  has 
continued  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  E.  E.  Tyzzer,  and  has  been 
amplified  by  means  of  an  anonymous  gift  of  (2,500,  for  the  investi- 
gation of  cancer,  which  was  received  in  October,  1907.  Dr.  Tyzzer 
has  continued  the  study  of  the  inoculability  and  spontaneous  appear- 
ance of  mouse  tumors,  and  also  his  investigations  upon  the  influence 
of  heredity  in  the  occurrence  of  tumors  of  mice.    Dr.  F.  P.  Gay  has 
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investigated  a  sarcoma  of  the  rat  obtained  from  Dr.  Flexner  of  the 
Rockefeller  Institute,  and  Dr.  W.  P.  Graves  has  studied  the  effects 
of  trypsin  inoculation  on  normal  and  abnormal  tissues.  The  fourth 
report  of  the  Commission  was  published  in  November,  1907. 

Other  Departments.  —  No  especial  comment  is  called  for  regarding 
other  departments.  In  addition  to  the  prescribed  didactic  instruc- 
tion at  the  Medical  School,  the  clinical  teachers  have  carried  out  the 
large  amount  of  hospital  instruction  provided  by  the  course  of  study. 
In  the  third  year  clinical  teaching  is  chiefly,  and  in  the  fourth  year 
entirely,  given  to  small  sections  of  the  classes,  —  a  plan  most 
profitable  for  the  student,  but  time-consuming  for  the  teacher.  In 
the  fourth  year  over  64  per  cent  of  the  elective  courses  were  given 
by  the  departments  of  medicine,  surgery,  obstetrics,  and  pediatrics, 
and  over  18  per  cent  by  the  special  clinical  departments;  these 
departments  with  the  Department  of  Anatomy  gave  over  91  per  cent 
of  the  fourth -year  instruction. 

The  Warren  Museum.  —  There  has  been  a  steady  increase  of 
specimens,  and  seven  new  cases  have  been  placed  in  the  upper 
gallery  for  the  extension  of  the  anatomical  collection,  which  is  being 
rapidly  increased  through  the  work  and  interest  of  Professor  Dwight. 
No  extensive  group  of  specimens  has  been  added  during  the  year  ; 
but  gaps  in  existing  groups  are  being  continually  filled.  Many  of 
the  commoner  lesions  are  still  lacking,  especially  of  the  tubercular 
lesions  of  the  viscera ;  good  specimens  of  the  pulmonary  lesions  will 
be  gratefully  received.  The  Curator  has  thought  it  advisable  to 
issue  bulletins  of  special  collections  rather  than  one  complete  cata- 
logue of  the  Museum;  it  is  gratifying,  therefore,  that  during  the 
year  a  gift  of  $200  has  been  received  from  Miss  Rebecca  Warren 
Brown,  which  will  defray  the  expense  of  a  bulletin  of  the  Buckminster 
Brown  collection  of  specimens  relating  to  orthopedic  surgery. 

The  plaster  busts  in  the  Museum  have  been  replaced  with  repro- 
ductions in  marble,  and  a  marble  bust  of  Professor  George  Cheyne 
Shattuck  has  been  recently  received  as  a  gift ;  much  has  thus  been 
added  to  the  beauty  and  dignity  of  the  large  central  hall. 

In  the  late  spring  there  was  a  public  exhibition  of  engraved  por- 
traits of  noted  medical  men  in  a  part  of  the  upper  gallery.  The 
nucleus  of  the  collection  consisted  of  about  seventy  valuable  speci- 
mens presented  to  the  Medical  School  by  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons,  England,  through  the  good  offices  of  Dr.  Walter  G.  Chase ; 
and  it  was  augmented  by  loans  from  the  private  collections  of  Dr. 
Chase  and  Dr.  Ernest  B.  Young,  both  of  whom  spent  much  time  and 
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care  in  the  arrangement  of  the  portraits.  The  exhibition  was  very 
interesting  and  attracted  many  visitors. 

The  collection  of  malformations  belonging  to  the  Museum  is  most 
valuable.  Dr.  Augustus  Thorndike  has  devoted  much  time  to  their 
study,  and  has  been  of  great  assistance  in  their  arrangement ;  he  has 
also  made  several  interesting  dissections.  The  specimens  in  the 
collection  have  been  more  fully  labelled,  which  it  is  believed  will 
make  them  more  available  for  study.  All  the  plaster  casts  repre- 
senting deformities  or  disease  have  been  repainted  of  a  uniform 
color,  which  adds  greatly  to  the  general  appearance  of  the  Museum. 
Many  of  the  loose  bones  have  been  mounted  on  permanent  tablets ; 
the  pathological  appearances  are  thus  more  easily  seen,  and  labels 
can  be  placed  conspicuously  on  the  stands.  There  is  a  steady 
increase  each  year  in  the  number  of  visitors  and  in  the  use  of 
specimens. 

The  Proctor  Fund  for  the  Study  of  Chronic  Diseases. — Duwng 
the  year  appropriations  were  made  from  this  Fund  to  Dr.  J.  H.  Pratt, 
to  study  fat  metabolism  in  chronic  diseases  of  the  pancreas  ;  to  Dr. 
E.  T.  F.  Richards,  to  investigate  certain  aspects  of  chronic  disease 
at  the  Danvers  Insane  Hospital ;  to  Mr.  F.  H.  McCrudden,  for  a 
stud  j  of  the  methods  of  determining  calcium  and  magnesium  salts  in 
the  presence  of  phosphates  and  iron;  to  Dr.  A.  H.  Wentworth,  for 
the  study  of  infantile  atrophy ;  to  Dr.  F.  W.  Palfrey  and  Dr.  W. 
Tileston,  for  the  investigation  of  chronic  disease  at  the  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital ;  to  Dr.  R.  I.  Lee,  for  the  investigation  of 
chronic  disease  at  the  House  of  the  Good  Samaritan ;  and  to  Dr. 
P.  A.  Lewis,  for  a  study  of  arteriosclerosis. 

Alumni  Fund.  —  Through  the  continued  generosity  of  Medical 
School  Alumni,  not  only  was  a  substantial  addition  made  to  the 
permanent  fund  held  by  the  Corporation,  but  the  sum  of  $1,500  was 
given  for  use  in  1907-08  in  the  payment  of  the  salaries  of  some  of 
the  younger  teachers,  especially  of  those  who  devote  most  of  their 
time  to  teaching.  In  recognition  of  this  generous  assistance  of  the 
alumni,  the  President  and  Fellows  early  in  1908  expressed  their 
willingness,  upon  nomination  by  the  Faculty  in  the  usual  manner,  to 
give  the  title  of  "  Alumni  Assistant "  or  "Alumni  Instructor "  to 
any  members  of  the  teaching  staff  whose  salaries  are  supported  wholly 
or  in  part  by  the  Alumni  Fund.  Doubtless  next  year  the  Faculty 
will  recommend  certain  changes  of  title  in  accordance  with  this 
intimation  of  the  Corporation. 
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Scholarships  and  Fellowships.  —The  Scholarships  and  Fellowships 
were  awarded  aa  follows  :  — 


Joseph  Pearson  Oliver  Scholarship, 
Barringer  Scholarship,  No.  1, 
Isaac  Sweetser  Scholarship, 
Claudius  M.  Jones   " 


Barringer  «  No.  2, 

Alfred  Hosmer  Llnder  Scholarship, 

Breleth 


Edward  Wiggleavorth 
Charles  B.  Porter 

John  Thorn  sou  Taylor 
Lucius  Jf.  Billings 
Orlando  W.  Doe 
Charles  1*1111  Strong 
David  Williams  Cheever 
Li; win  and  Harriet  Hayden 

Anonymous  Gift,  (4) 

Catting  Gift, 

James  Jackson  Cabot  Fund 

John  Foster  Fond  (It) 


B.  C.  Main,  A.M., 
W.  A.  Clark,  A.M., 

F.  P.  Gaunt,  A.B., 
R.  C.  Hunt,  A.B., 
M.  H.  Neill,  A.B., 
R.  D.  Leonard,  A.B., 
I.  Gerber,  A.B., 

E.  S.  Kilgore,  S.B., 
W.  E.  Preble,  A.B., 
H.  A.  Quigtey,  S.B., 

E.  H.  Sawyer,  S.B., 
P.  W.  Emerson,  A.B., 

G.  B.  Corcoran,  A.B., 
H.  V.  Hendricks,  S.B., 

F.  O.  West,  SB., 

W.  J.  C.  Sharpe,  A.B., 
H.  S.  Bernstein,  A.B., 
H.  H.  Crabtree,  A.B., 
R.  Birnie,  Jr.,  A.B., 
A.  B.  Terrell.  S.B., 
H.  H.  Smith,  A.B., 
H.  Morrison,  A.B., 

C.  Popoff,  A.B., 

C.  A.  Hedblom,  A.B., 
F.  E.  Stockton,  A.B., 


The  George  Cheyne  Shattuck  Memorial  Fellowship  was  awarded 
Samuel  Robinson,  A.B.,  M.D. 

The  Charles  Eliot  Ware  Memorial  Fellowship  was  awarded  Francis 
H.  McCradden,  S.B. 

The  John  Ware  Memorial  Fellowship  was  awarded  Fred  W. 
Thyng,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

Division  of  Scholarships.  — On  recommendation  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Board  of  the  Medical  School  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  in 
December,  1907,  voted  that  the  Corporation  be  requested  to  author- 
ize this  Board  to  divide  among  two  or  more  students  the  respective 
scholarships  of  the  School  which  were  not  specifically  established  for 
the  benefit  of  a  single  student,  when  in  the  judgment  of  the  Board 
such  a  course  would  be  advantageous  in  the  wise  administration  of 
this  trust.  The  President  and  Fellows  subsequently  voted  that  the 
Administrative  Board  of  the  Medical  School  be  authorized  to  propose 
the  names  of  two  or  more  students  as  beneficiaries  on  the  following 
scholarship  funds :  The  Lewis  and  Harriet  Hayden  Scholarship,  the 
Joseph  Eveleth  Scholarships,  the  Hilton  Scholarships,  the  Lucius  F. 
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Billings  Scholarship,  the  Anonymous  Gift,  the  Cotting  Gift,  and  the 
John  Foster  Fund. 

Statistics.  —  The  statistics  of  the  School  will  be  found  in  the 
following  tables  :  — 

COURSES   OF   INSTRUCTION,    1907-08 

FIRST   TEAR  Btndenta 

examined. 

Anatomy.  —  Professor  T.  Dwight,  Demonstrator  Warubn,  Assistant 
Flaod,  Assistant  Mohher,  Assistant  Butler,  Assistant  Mabcv, 
Assistant  Cheever,  Assistant  Bahmey,  Assistant  Scannell,  Assia- 
tant  George.  81 

Physiology.  —  Professor  W.  T.   Poster,  Professor  Cannon,   Instructor 

Martin,  Instructor  Meios.  98 

Comparative  Anatomy.  —  Professor  Misov,  Aait.  Professor  Lewis, 
Demonstrator  Beemeh,  Instructor  Williams,  Instructor  Shbfaild, 
Austin  Teaching  Fellow  Emmel,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  Scam  now.  86 

Biological  Chemiatrj.  —  Associate  Profeaaor  Folin,  instructor  Alsbeho, 

Instructor  Henderson,  Assistant  Black,  Assistant  MoCrudden.  79 

SECOND  YEAR 

Bacteriology.  —  Profeaaor  Ernst,  Instructor  Prothikqham,  Assistant 
Page,  Assistant  Pbrrt,  Assistant  Wortuinqton,  Assistant  Everett, 
Assistant  Tobbt,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  Floyd.  84 

Pathology  and  Pathological  Anatomy.  —  Profeaaor  Cocncilman.  Asso- 
ciate Profeaaor  Mallort,  Asat.  Profeaaor  Nichols,  Aaat.  Profeaaor 
Wright,  Aaat.  Professor  Southard,  Instructor  Wolbach,  Assistant 
Ttzzer,  Assistant  Gat,  Assistant  Ordway,  Assistant  Robbbtboh, 
Assistant  Brtant.  79 

Comparative  Pathology. —  Professor  T.  Smith,  Instructor  Wolbach,  Assis- 
tant RobbbtBON,  Assistant  Fabian,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  Lewis. 

Hygiene.  —  Profeaaor  Harrinqton,  Assistant  Maorath.  78 

Theory  and  Practice.  —  Professor  Frrz,  Assistant  Professor  Christian, 
Instructor  Cutler,  Assistant  Stoke,  Instructor  Johlih,  Instructor 
Heweb,  Assistant  White,  Assistant  BADGES,  Assistant  Pratt,  Assis- 
tant A  i)LEB,  Assistant  OvERi.ANDEii,  Assistant  Kobbins,  Assistant  Lee. 

Clinical  Medicine.  —  Professor  Shattuck,  Asst.  Professor  Sears,  Assis- 
tant J.  M.  Jackson,  Instructor  Cabot,  Instructor  H.  Jackson,  Assis- 
tant Robet,  Assistant  Locke,  Assistant  Lord. 

Surgery. —  Professor  Richardson,  Profeaaor  Bukrell,  Asst.  Professor 
Nichols,  Instructor  Lothrop,  Instructor  J.  B.  Bun. 

THIRD   YEAR 

Therapeutics.  — Profesaor  Pfajf,  Instructor  Tthode,  Assistant  Llovd.  72 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine.  —  Professor  Frrz,  Instructor  Cutler, 
Assistant  Stone,  Instructor  Josltjc,  Assistant  B ado br,  Assistant 
Pratt.  66 

Obstetrics.  —  Professor  Green,   Instructor   Nbwsll,   Assistant   Swain, 

Assistant  Friedman,  Assistant  Tokbert,  Assistant  Mason.  67 
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Otology.  —  Professor  Blakk,  Instructor  Crockett,  Instructor  Hammond, 

Assistant  MOBRBK,  Assistant  Walker. 
Ophthalmology. —  Asst.  Professor  Standisb,  Instructor  Jack,  Instructor 

Qdaokbnboss,  Assistant  Clap,  Assistant  Spalding,   Assistant  Has- 

Laryngology.  —  Asst.  Professor  Coolidob,  Instructor  Cobb,  Assistant 
Clark,  Assistant  Goodalr,  Assistant  Moshkk,  Assistant  Coffin. 

Syphilis.  ■ —  Asst.  Professor  Post,  Assistant  C.  M.  Smith. 

Clinical  Obstetrics.  —  Professor  Queen,  Instructor  Newbll,  Assistant 
Swain,  Assistant  Friedman,  Assistant  Torbert,  Assistant  Mason. 

Dermatology.  —  Asst.  Professor  Bowes,  Assistant  Town,  Assistant 
Bcrns. 

Diseases  of  the  Nerrous  System.  — Professor  Putnam,  Instructor  Tay- 
lor, Assistant  Watbbm an. 

Pediatrics.  —  Professor  Botch,  Asst.  Professor  McCollom,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Morse,  Instructor  Ladd,  Clinical  Instructor  Craioin,  Assis- 
tant Dunn,  Assistant  Bowditch. 

Psychiatry.  — Instrnctor  Cowi.eb. 

Gynaecology ,  —  Professor  Green,  Instrnctor  Newbll,  Assistant  Stoker, 

Assistant  Gkavbs,  Assistant  YocNG,  Assistant  Mason. 

Surgery  and  Clinical  Sorgery.  —  Professor  Warren,  Professor  M.  H. 
Richardson,  Professor  Bcreell,  Professor  Bradford,  Instructor 
Thokndike,  Instrnctor  Lothrop,  Lecturer  Gat,  Lecturer  Monks, 
Assistant  Lund,  Assistant  Baloht,  Assistant  Crandon,  Instructor 
Porter,  Lecturer  Harrinoton,  Assistant  Codman. 

Genito-  Urinary  Surgery.  —  Lecturer  Watson,  Instructor  Thorndike. 

Clinical  Medicine.  —  Professor  Shattock,   Asst.  Professor   Sears,   In- 


The  following  elective  work  waa  done  by  the  students  of  the  fourth 
year,  under  the  supervision  of  the  heads  of  Departments  :  — 

Number  or  Halt-Courses  Elected  for  1907-08 

Anatomy 49         Clinical  Pathology 8 

Comparative  Anatomy 0        Pediatrics 70 

Embryology 3       Clinical  Surgical  Pathology    .  .  3 

Histology 0         Surgery 102 

Cytology 0         Genito-Urinary  Surgery   ....  6 

Physiology 10        Orthopedic  Surgery IS 

Comparative  Physiology   ....        2        Surgical  Pathology 2 

Biochemistry 6        Obstetrics 66 

Bacteriology 0         Gynaecology 35 

Pathology 14        Dermatology  and  Syphilis    ...  8 

Comparative  Pathology    ....        2        Neurology  and  Psychiatry    .   .   .  *28 

Neuropathology 0        Ophthalmology 9 

Hygiene 1         Otology 7 

Pharmacology 0        Laryngology 16 

Clinical  Medicine 84        Legal  Medicine 0 

Theory  and  Practice 46  j^jjjj 
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186  THE   MEDICAL   SCHOOL 

GENERAL   STATISTICS   OF  THE   SCHOOL 

New  matriculants 101 

The  whole  number  of  student*  in  attendance  :  — 

In  courses  for  graduates 81 

Fourth  Class 67 

Third  Claw 56 

Second  Class 84 

First  Class 101 

Special  Students 6 

Total 384 

Applicants  for  Degree  (February) 6 

Applicants  for  Degree  (June) 67 

78 
Rejected      S 

Graduated 70 

Of  the  70  students  who  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  12  received 
the  degree  cum  laudt. 


Bunas  Couasis- 


(SHiDDAPi  Com 


MM.    lOOt.    1900, 


1MS-M.  1901-06.  MOs-OS. 1B0B-O7  1007-09. 


13  (8501.60  11880.60 


In  the  Summer  Courses  there  was  a  Large  diminution  both  in  the 
number  of  students  and  in  the  number  of  courses  taken.  This  was 
due  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  a  popular  teacher  was  absent  in  Europe, 
and  inadequate  provision  was  made  for  his  courses. 

In  the  Graduate  Courses,  ou  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  gratify- 
ing increase  in  the  number  both  of  students  and  of  courses  taken. 

Class  Day.  —  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  School  the 
graduating  class  gave  a  Class  Day.  It  was  held  in  the  afternoon  of 
May  29,  under  most  favorable  weather  conditions.  By  invitation 
Professor  W.  T.  Porter  gave  a  scholarly  oration ;  and  there  were 
interesting  addresses  by  the  Class  President  and  others,  interspersed 
with  singing.  Following  the  formal  exercises  there  was  a  reception 
in  the  court,  and  refreshments  were  served  on  the  terrace. 


CHARLES   M.  GREEN,  Acting  Dean. 
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THE  DENTAL  SCHOOL 

To  the  President  of  the  University  :  — 

Sib,  —  As  Dean  of  the  Dental  School  I  have  the  honor  to  submit 
the  following  report  for  the  academic  year  1907-08. 

The  number  of  students  enrolled  was  68,  divided  as  follows :  — 

Post  Graduate  students 3 

Third-year  students      36 

Second-year  students SI 

First-year  students 30 


There  were  twenty-two  candidates  for  the  degree  in  June,  four  of 
wbom  failed  in  the  final  examinations,  leaving  a  graduating  class  of 
eighteen. 

Instruction  was  given  as  follows :  — 

Anatomy.  —  Professor  T.  Dwiqht,  Demonstrator  Warren,  Assistants  Fuoo, 
Moshbr,  Butler,  Maecy,  Cheeter,  Scannell,  ind  George.     424  hours. 

Physiology.  —  Professor  Cannon,  Instructors  Martin  and  Meigs.     848  hours. 

ComparatiTO  Anatomy.  —  Professor  Minor,  Asst.  Professor  Lewis,  Demon- 
strator Bremer,  Instructors  Williams  and  Shefakd,  Austin  Teaching 
Fellows  EmiEL  and  Scammon.     362  hours. 

Physiological  and   Dental   Chemistry.  —  Lecturer   H.   Carlrton  Smith.      SOS 

Bacteriology.  —  Professor  H.  C.  Ernst,  Instructor  Fbothinoham,  Assistants 
Page,  Wohthington,  Perrt,  Everett,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  Floyd. 
160  hours. 

Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics.  —  Professor  B.  C.  Briogb.    32  hours. 

Dental  Pathology.  —  Professor  C.  A.  Brackett.     32  hours. 

Neurology — Instructor  Tatlob.    4  hours. 

Crown  and  Bridge  Work. — Assistant  Professor  Cooke,  Instructors  Eldrrd  and 
Bstarrooes,  Assistant  XIovestadt.     136  hours. 

Prosthetic  Dentistry  and  Orthodontia,  Seniors. —  Professor  B.  H.  Smith.     S3 

Prosthetic  Dentistry  and  Orthodontia,  Juniors. —  Instructor  Bakeh.     10  hours. 
Orthodontia. — Professor   E.  H.  Smith,   Instructors   Baker  and   Howe.     192 

Prosthetic  Dentistry.  —  Clinical  Instructor  Dickinson.     16  hours. 

Prosthetic  Dentistry,  Laboratory,  Seniors. — Lecturer  Cross,  Instructors  Hat- 
den,  Halet,  L.  A.  Rogers,  Chcte,  Clarke,  Weston,  Lanolet,  Assis- 
tants Kazanjian  and  Mister.     496  hours. 

Prosthetic  Dentistry,  Laboratory,  Juniors.  —  Lecturer  Cross,  Instructors  Davis, 
Dort,  Eambs,  Fureibb,  Assistants  Kazanjian,  Peters,  and  Beckeokd. 
641  hours. 
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Anatomical  Artict 


—  Instructors  FlKKIMOTOK,  9iJUABB1111IOB,  O'BRIBjT, 

Stone,  Tishler,  Assistant  Minoi.tr.     477  hoars. 
Porcelain  Inlay  Work  and  Carving  Teeth.  —  Instructors  Hadlet  Mid  MomiT. 

143  hours. 
Operative  Dentistry,  Seniors.  —  Professor  Potter.     82  hours. 
Operative  Dentistry,  Juniors.  —  Lecturer  Bill.     82  hours. 
Operative  Dentistry,  Infirmary,  Seniors.  —  Demonstrator  Wyman,  Instructors 

B  Li  is  Dei.  l,  Fuhfet,  Paul,  Stanley,  and  Elliott.     624  hours. 
Operative    Dentistry,   Infirmary,   Juniors. — Demonstrator  Wtman,    Lecturer 

Dill,  Instructors  Littig,  Whitehill,  Phi,  Assistants  Stevens  and  Wurr- 

oborch.     408  hours. 
Operative  Dentistry,  Samaritan  Hospital. — Instructor  Rogers.     82  hours. 
Oral  Surgery  and  Roentgenology. —  Instructor  Shuman.     6  hours. 
Oral  Surgery.  —  Instructors  Shuman  and  L.  M.  S.  Miner.     64  hours- 
Syphilis.  —  Instructor  C.  Morton  Smith.     6  lectures  and  clinics. 
Surgical  Pathology  and  Surgery.  —  Lecturer  Monks,  11  lectures  and  d 

tions;  Instructor  Blue,  9  clinics  at  City  Hospital. 

The  work  of  the  School  is  shown  in  the  following  tables  :  — 

OPERATIVE   DEPARTMENT 

No.  of  patients  treated 6,496 

"    treatments  of  teeth  and  gums 1,661 

"     sets  of  teeth  cleansed 785 

"    operations 12,968 

'•     fillings --gold 1,446 

"        "          amalgam 1,736 

"        "          cement 613 

"         "  guttapercha 


combinations 


328 
51 


Scbgicax  Clinics 


of  alveolar  cysts 

alveolar  abscess  .   .   .    , 

osteoma 

non-erupted  teeth   .    .   . 
removal  of  cicatricial  ti 


septic  sockets 

impacted  lower  third  molars    . 

periostitis 

resection  of  superior  maxilla  . 

stomatitis  (ulcerosa) 

post  -extraction  adenitis      .    .    . 

neuralgia 

empyema  (antrum) 
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PROSTHETIC  DEPARTMENT 

SmilCl    TO    PiTIBHTS 

No.  of  Beta  of  artificial  teeth 161 

"  "  "  "     repaired 106 

"      partial  sets  of  artificial  teeth 112 

Practice  Wobk 


INLAY   WORK 

SERVICE    TO    PtTDHTTS 

No.  of  porcelain  inlays S3 

"    gold  inlays IS 

"     porcelain  tip* 7 

"     gold  tint 7 

Pbjctic*  Wobk 
No.  of  porcelain  inlays $$ 

FRACTURED  JAWS 
Sbbtiob  to  P ati  k»t« 

No.  of  casee 41 

"      appliance* 81 

ARTIFICIAL  PALATES 
Skhvice  to  Patients 

No.  of  cleft  palates 8 

11      obturators 3 

"      cleft  palate  appliancea 9 

"      artificial  nose 1 

ORTHODONTIA 

Sbrvicb  to  Patiehts 
No.  of  patients  treated  for  irregularities  of  the  teeth  ....        79 

"      appliancea 1S9 

"      articulated  models  of  regulating  cases 99 


Pbaoticb  Wobk 

No.  of  articulated  models  of  regulating  case* 
"     appliancea 
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CROWN   AND  BRIDGE   WORE 
Sbbvici  to  PATrjatT* 


No.  of  crown"  and  cap* 141 

"      crowns  repaired S3 

"      pieces  of  bridge  work E4 

"            "                "            repaired 18 

Pn actios  Work 

No.  of  crowns  and  cap* 79 

"      bridges 67 

"      carved  teeth  model* 4 

On  Saturday  afternoons  in  January,  February,  and  March,  1908, 
special  lectures  and  clinical  instruction  were  given  to  third-year 
students  as  follows  :  — 

Dr.  F&edbbick  S.  Beltha.  racial  restoration  bv  the  use  of  plump- 

ers on  artificial  dentures. 

Dr.  Sbbebt  E.  Davxkfobt,  New  York.  The  odds  and  ends  of  daily  practice. 

Dr.  Hbhbt  W.  Gillbtt,  New  York.       Pyorrhea. 

Dr.  Henry  F.  Hamilton.  Porcelain  Inlays  and  Crowns. 

Dr.  H.  Wifchbbteb  Hasdt.  Devitalization  of  an  unexposed  pnlp  by 

pressure  anaesthesia  without  the  sw 
of  a  syringe. 

Dr.  Gubdoh  R.  MacKay.  Contour  Gold  Filling  in  upper  bi-cunpicl . 

Dr.  Hesbebt  L.  Wheblbb,  New  York.  Combination  fillings. 

Dr.  Coleman  Tousiy.  Comparative  Dental  Anatomy. 

Summer  School 

The  Summer  School  was  attended  by  fourteen  men :  three  from 
Massachusetts,  three  from  New  York,  four  from  Pennsylvania,  one 
from  Maryland,  one  from  Rhode  Island,  one  from  Maine,  and  one 
from  Austria. 

Instruction  was  given  as  follows :  — 

Orthodontia, — Professor  E.  H.  Sunn,  1  lecture;  Instructor  Baker,  1  lecture. 

Anatomical  Articulation,  Maxillary  Fractures,  Artificial  Palates,  and  Prosthetic 
Work.  —  Lecturer  Cross,  lectures  and  demonstrations,  10  hours. 

Porcelain  and  Gold  Inlays.  —  Instructor  Hadley,  clinical  demonstrations,  9 
hours;    Assistant  Hovbstadt,   clinics   and   demonstrations,  8   hours. 

Porcelain  Crowns.  —  Instructor  Stanley,  demonstrations,  1  hour. 

Carving  Teeth.  —  Instructor  MOFFATT,  demonstration*,  4  hours. 

Crown  and  Bridge  Work.  —  Assistant  Professor  Cooke,  lectures  and  clinic*, 
2  boar*;    Instructor   Estabrooks,  demonstrations,   IS   hours. 

Operative  Dentistry.  —  Instructor  Stanley,  lecture,  1  honr;  Instructor  Elliott, 
lectures  and  clinics,  2  hours;  Instructor  Blaisdbll,  clinics  and  demonstra- 
tions, 4  hours. 
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Extracting  and  Anaesthesia.  —  Professor  Potter,  clinks,  3  hoars;  Instructor 
Squabebbios,  clinks,  4  hoars. 

Materia  Medica.  —  Professor  Briqos,  lecture,  1  hour. 

Dental  Chemistry .  —  Lecturer  Smith,  lecture,  2  hoars.  Also  a  course  in  Gen- 
eral Chemistry  and  Qualitative  Analysis,  175  hours. 

Neurology.  —  Instructor  Tatlob,  lecture,  1  hour. 

Oral  Surgery.  —  Instructor  S  hum  ah,  clinic,  S  hours. 

Syphilis.  —  Instructor  C.  Morton  Smith,  lectures  and  clinics,  4  hours. 

Id  addition  to  the  above,  special  conferences  were  held  at  the 
private  offices  of  the  following  named  men  :  — 

Professors  Eugene  H.  Smith  and  W.  H.  Potter,  Drs.  Harry  F. 
Hamilton  and  H.  Winchester  Hardy. 

Professor  Potter  has  given  the  following  addresses  during  the 

year:  — 

The  Teeth  in  their  Relation  to  Tuberculosis.  At  the  Day  Camp  for  Con- 
sumptives, Mattapan. 

The  Teeth  and  their  Care.     At  the  Lincoln  Grammar  School,  Brookline. 

The  Teeth  of  Public  School  Children;  Ho*  can  They  be  Improved?  Before 
the  New  York  Institute  of  Stomatology. 

The  Hygiene  of  the  Teeth  and  Mouth.    At  the  Comins  Evening  School,  Rozbnry. 

The  Value  and  Use  of  the  Teeth.  Before  the  Jewish  Anti-Tuberculosis  Society, 
Boston. 

Some  Things  about  the  Sterilization  of  Instruments.     Lowell  Dental  Society. 

The  Value  and  Use  of  the  Teeth.  At  the  Parents'  Meeting,  Heath  Grammar 
School,  Brookline. 

The  Causes  of  the  Decaf  of  the  Teeth  and  how  to  Prevent  It.     South  Bay  Union, 

The  Value  of  the  Teeth,  How  to  Prevent  their  Loss,  and  the  Part  They  Play  in 
the  Problem  of  Tuberculosis.     la  the  Read  Fund  Lecture  Coarse,  Salem. 

Professor  £.  C.  Briggs  read  a  paper  on  "  Interstitial  Gingivitis" 
before  the  section  on  Stomatology  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation at  Chicago. 

Dr.  Lawrence  W.  Baker  read  a  paper,  illustrated  with  lantern 
slides,  before  the  American  Academy  of  Dental  Science,  on  "  Dental 
Caries  as  a  Factor  in  the  Etiology  of  Other  Diseases."  Published  in 
the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  1908,  Vol.  158,  No.  18, 
p.  401. 

The  plates  illustrating  this  paper  were  later  used  in  the  public 
exhibition  of  the  Society  for  the  Belief  and  Control  of  Tuberculosis. 
Duplicate  plates  were  also  made  and  are  being  used  in  the  various 
exhibits  of  the  Oral  and  Dental  Hygiene  Council  of  Massachusetts. 

Dr.  Baker  has  made  investigations  into  the  relations  of  oral  sepsis 
to  enlarged  tonsils,  adenoids,  and  the  enlargement  of  the  cervical 
glands ;  and  also  into  the  relations  of  the  diseases  of  the  teeth  to 
general  disease. 
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Dr.  Gross  has  given  lectures  and  clinics  on  "Prosthetic  Restoration 
and  the  Use  of  Anatomical  Articulation  in  General  Prosthetics " 
before  the  following  societies :  First  District  Dental  Society,  New 
York  City;  National  Dental  Association,  Boston;  Northeastern 
Dental  Association,  Hartford,  Conn. 

H.  Carlton  Smith,  Ph.G.,  has  continued  his  investigation  of  normal 
and  abnormal  saliva  with  a  view  to  determining  its  influence  in 
producing  dental  caries  and  general  pathological  conditions  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth.  He  has  also  developed  a  method 
for  determining  the  degree  of  alkalinity  in  the  saliva. 

The  most  important  work,  however,  that  Mr.  Smith  has  done  this 
year,  has  been  his  work  on  the  oxidizing  enzymes  which  was  demon- 
strated at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Dental  Association  in 
Boston  in  July. 

The  year  has  been  a  memorable  one  for  the  School.  During  the 
year  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  advanced  the  sum  of  180,000  for  the 
use  of  the  School  in  the  erecting  and  equipment  of  a  new  building. 
The  moral  support  given  the  School  by  this  generous  act  of  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine  enabled  the  committee  in  charge  to  raise  an 
additional  sum  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  building,  and  in 
August  last  the  Corporation  awarded  the  contract.  The  building  is 
now  in  process  of  construction  on  the  Dental  School  site  at  the 
corner  of  Longwood  Avenue  and  Wlggleaworth  Street,  adjoining  the 
Medical  School.  It  faces  Longwood  Avenue  and  has  a  frontage  of 
77  feet  and  extends  back  on  Wiggles  worth  Street  172  feet.  It  will 
be  equipped  for  hospital  purposes  only  and  provide  for  a  maximum 
number  of  250  students.  It  will  be  connected  by  subway  with  the 
buildings  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School  where  all  of  the  lectures 
will  be  given.  The  contract  calls  for  its  completion  by  the  middle 
of  August,  1909,  and  we  hope  to  begin  the  use  of  it  next  October. 

The  Alumni  have  always  given  splendid  support  to  the  School. 
This  service  and  devotedness  have  steadily  grown  from  year  to  year 
until  at  the  Alumni  Dinner  last  June  the  members  present  pledged 
to  the  Dental  School,  on  or  before  the  1st  of  July,  1909,  the  sum 
of  $30,000.  Part  of  this  sum  has  already  been  paid  and  payments 
are  constantly  being  made.  In  addition  to  this,  graduates  who 
were  not  present  at  the  Dinner  are  sending  pledges  which  are  con- 
siderably swelling  the  amount,  and  we  hope  that  ere  the  building  is 
completed  all  of  our  graduates  will  be  enrolled  in  the  Alumni  List  of 
Contributors  to  the  Building  Fund  and  Endowment  for  Research. 

EUGENE   H.  SMITH,  -Dean. 
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To  the  President  of  the  Untvebsitt  :  — 

Sib,  —  I  beg  to  submit  this,  my  eleventh  annual  report  on  the 
Library,  covering  the  year  1907-08. 

In  my  last  report  I  described  in  some  detail  the  two-story  addition 
built  along  the  north  side  of  the  east  stack  in  the  spring  and  summer 
of  1907.  None  of  the  rooms  in  this  addition,  except  the  Delivery 
Room,  were  actually  iu  use  at  the  time  of  writing,  but  since  then 
they  have  all  been  occupied  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  members 
of  the  staff  and  to  the  convenience  of  students  and  readers.  The 
Shelf  Department  and  six  members  of  the  Catalogue  Department 
moved  into  their  new  rooms  in  January.  The  furnishing  of  the  Hap 
Room  and  Treasure  Room  was  not  complete  until  March,  but  by  the 
end  of  that  month  the  maps  and  atlases  had  been  collected  from 
their  scattered  cases  and  had  been  disposed  in  their  new  quarters, 
and  the  rare  books,  — those  that  are  properly  kept  under  lock  and 
key  —  had  been  brought  together  from  their  separate  cupboards  in 
all  parts  of  the  building,  and  had  been  arranged  in  the  floor  cases 
and  in  the  sliding  cases  of  the  Treasure  Room.  These  latter  cases, 
designed  to  store  compactly  and  safely  a  large  number  of  volumes, 
have  excited  much  interest  among  librarians  and  will  undoubtedly 
lead  to  the  installation  of  similar  cases  in  other  libraries.  As  I  men- 
tioned in  my  report  last  year,  we  are  indebted  to  the  Library  of 
Bowdoin  College  for  the  first  example,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  of 
bookcases  built  on  this  principle. 

We  have  as  yet  no  proper  exhibition  case  in  the  Treasure  Room, 
where  interesting  books  and  manuscripts  might  be  displayed  under 
glass.  But  the  room  could  advantageously  be  used  for  this  purpose ; 
even  now  to  visitors  it  is  naturally  the  chief  point  of  interest  in  the 
Library,  since  through  the  glass  doors  of  its  cases  are  to  be  seen 
books  from  the  libraries  of  Charles  Sumner,  Charles  Eliot  Norton, 
James  Russell  Lowell,  Ferdinand  Bocher,  Count  Paul  Riant,  John 
Bartlett,  George  Ware  Wales,  and  Thomas  Carlyle ;  books  given  to 
the  Library  by  Thomas  Hollia,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Goethe,  the 
German  Emperor,  and  other  distinguished  donors ;  early  editions  of 
English  literature,  and  classical  manuscripts  and  facsimiles.  It 
would  be  easy  to  maintain  here  exhibits,  changing  from  time  to 
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time,  comprising  some  of  the  more  strikingly  interesting  volumes 
from  among  the  Library's  treasures,  yet  the  original  purpose  of  the 
room  was  to  provide  a  place  where  books  which  have  to  be  specially 
protected  could  be  conveniently  and  safely  used  by  scholars,  and 
this  implies  the  necessity  of  quiet  and  of  freedom  from  interruption. 
An  exhibition-room  cannot  be  a  quiet  place  for  study  ;  a  room  for 
study  cannot  admit  chance  visitors  and  sightseers.  For  the  present, 
we  hare  done  oar  best  to  provide  for  these  opposite  uses  of  the  same 
room  by  maintaining,  so  far  as  possible,  the  quiet  and  privacy  of  the 
room  in  the  morning,  bat  admitting  visitors  sparingly  in  the  after, 
noon.  The  room  is  open  aad  an  attendant  is  present  from  10  a.m. 
to  5  p.m.  Strangers  who  wish  to  visit  the  room  must  apply  at 
the  reference  desk  in  the  Delivery  Room  for  a  card  of  admission. 
Officers  of  the  University  are  at  liberty  to  use  the  room  at  all  times 
for  their  work;  while  students  ase  the  room  only  when  engaged  upon 
the  study  of  books  which  are  kept  here. 

The  Class  Room  at  the  north  end  of  the  addition  was  designed  to 
provide  a  meeting  place  for  small  classes  of  advanced  students  whose 
work  requires  the  presence  in  the  class  room  of  a  considerable 
number  of  volumes  collected  from  the  Library  shelves.  The  question 
was  raised,  however,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  whether  it  were 
not  better  to  devote  this  room  entirely  to  the  use  of  officers  of  the 
University,  thus  giving  them  a  quiet  and  private  working-place 
where  they  might  keep  their  books  and  papers  undisturbed,  and 
might  work  without  being  subject  to  interruption  by  the  meetings  of 
classes.  The  subject  was  discussed  carefully  by  the  Library  Council ; 
but,  while  the  importance  of  having  convenient  workrooms  in  the 
Library  for  the  special  use  of  professors  and  other  teachers  was  fully 
recognized,  it  was  decided  to  meet  this  need,  so  far  as  we  could  for 
the  present,  by  means  of  the  Map  Room  and  the  Treasure  Room, 
and  to  permit  classes  still  to  meet  in  the  Class  Room,  confining  their 
occupation  of  the  room,  when  possible,  to  distinct  parts  of  the  day, 
so  as  to  leave  it  free  at  other  times  for  individual  work. 

The  equipment  of  the  new  rooms  having  been  completed,  it  re- 
mained to  carry  out  such  changes  in  the  old  part  of  the  Library  as 
could  profitably  be  made  in  connection  with  the  redistribution  of 
space  and  of  service.  Part  of  this  work  was  done  in  the  spring, 
part  of  it  was  postponed  until  summer,  but  the  whole  is  now  com- 
pleted, and  the  increased  convenience  and  improvement  is  almost  as 
great  as  that  which  resulted  from  the  addition  itself.  As  matter  of 
record,  I  set  down  the  several  points.  The  smaller  Reading-Room, 
—  that  devoted  to  American  history,  —  has  been   rearranged   and 
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re-decorated.  The  windows  on  the  north  side  of  the  room  having 
been  blocked  by  the  addition,  and  the  space  being  now  available  for 
shelving,  it  became  desirable  to  run  the  lines  of  tables  at  right  angles 
to  their  former  position  and  to  place  the  tables  for  Radcliffe  readers 
on  the  east  side  of  the  room  instead  of  along  the  north  side.  These 
latter  tables  are  now  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  room  by  a  long 
counter,  which  formerly  stood  against  the  wall.  The  twenty  or  more 
lights  suspended  from  the  high  ceiling  by  as  many  single  cords  have 
been  swept  away,  and  their  places  have  been  supplied  by  table  fix* 
tures  and  by  a  single  powerful  tungsten  lamp  high  up  under  the 
ceiling.  The  improvement  in  the  appearance  of  the  room  and  in  its 
attractiveness  to  readers  is  remarkable. 

On  the  third  floor  of  the  east  stack,  readers'  tables  have  taken  the 
place  of  the  map-cases  which  stood  between  the  piers  on  the  south 
side.  This  more  than  makes  up  for  the  darkening  of  the  other  side 
of  the  stack  where  alone  table  space  was  formerly  available.  The 
new  tables  can  be  doubled  in  number  when  more  are  needed.  Rolling 
shades  give  necessary  protection  from  the  brightness  of  the  adjacent 
skylight. 

On  the  second  floor  of  the  east  stack,  a  number  of  wooden  closets 
and  cupboards,  which  in  the  course  of  thirty  years  had  been  built  in 
from  time  to  time  to  meet  successive  demands  for  additional  space, 
have  all  been  torn  out  and  have  relieved  us  of  a  large  amount  of 
inflammable  material  which  was  always  a  .source  of  some  anxiety. 
A  change  here  in  the  partition  between  the  stack  and  the  old  Collat- 
ing Room  (now  the  Librarian's  outer  office)  gives  well  lighted  table 
space  for  several  readers  in  proximity  to  the  Classical  shelves  on  one 
side,  and  at  the  same  time  improves  the  light  and  air  in  the  office 
on  the  other  side.  A  re-arrangement  of  cases,  shelving,  and  desks 
in  this  outer  office  makes  it  far  better  adapted  to  its  use  than  ever 
before,  and  gives  what  may  at  least  be  described  as  a  less  awkward 
and  crowded  approach  to  the  Librarian's  Office. 

All  the  work-rooms  on  this  floor  have  been  freshened  by  a  new 
coat  of  paint.  The  additional  shelving  which  in  process  of  time  had 
crystallized,  as  it  were,  about  the  piers  and  encroached  on  the 
passageways,  has  been  rebuilt  in  more  uniform  fashion,  so  that  It 
neither  offends  the  eye  nor  blocks  the  passage.  The  reference  books 
in  these  rooms  and  in  these  pier  cases  have  been  subjected  to  a 
salutary  weeding  process,  and  have  been  re-classified  on  a  simpler 
and  more  practical  plan,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  those  which 
are  in  constant  ase  by  the  ordering  department  into  the  same  room 
with  the  members  of  that  department,  instead  of  at  the  farthest 
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possible  point.  The  catalogue  cases  that  hold  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress titles  have  been  removed  from  their  former  place,  where  they 
displaced  regular  stack  shelving  and  made  an  adjoining  table  un- 
available for  stack  readers,  to  a  place  between  piers  on  the  south 
side  where,  it  is  true,  they  cut  off  some  light  from  two  or  three 
passageways  in  the  stack,  but  where  they  are  more  accessible  to 


In  the  basement,  under  the  staff  rooms  and  the  librarian's  offices, 
substantial  improvements  have  been  made.  A  re-distribution  of 
the  space  has  given  us  a  welcome  addition  to  the  shelving  for  the 
pamphlet  files,  with  an  alcove  where  the  work  of  arranging  and 
distributing  pamphlets  can  be  conducted,  and  also  a  lunch-  and 
rest-room  for  the  ladies  of  the  staff.  This  room  fortunately  could 
be  so  contrived  that  the  already  existing  stairway  from  the  ladies' 
work-rooms  should  afford  an  entrance,  and  while  it  is  contiguous  to 
the  ladies'  toilet-room,  it  is  entirely  distinct  from  it.  Although  a 
basement  room,  it  is  flooded  with  sunshine  in  winter.  Its  equip- 
ment consists  of  a  long  seat  (which  may  be  used  as  a  couch),  a 
broad  table,  a  counter  along  one  end  of  the  room  upon  which  are 
three  electric  heaters  with  saucepans  and  tea-kettles,  a  pantry-sink 
with  bot  and  cold  water,  a  china  closet  with  a  modest  outfit  of 
glass,  china,  and  plated  ware,  drawers  for  towels,  napkins,  etc., 
and  a  series  of  tin  cake-closets  where  individuals  may  keep  supplies 
without  furnishing  an  attraction  for  rats  and  mice,  who  are  most 
undesirable  visitors  in  a  library.  The  expense  of  furnishing  the 
room  was  borne  by  Mr.  Howard  Payson  Arnold,  '52,  of  Pasadena, 
California,  who  has  for  many  years  been  a  warm  friend  and  fre- 
quent donor  to  both  the  College  Library  and  the  Harvard  Union. 

The  improvement  in  the  lighting  of  the  small  reading-room  led 
to  an  examination  of  the  lighting  of  the  great  reading-room,  which 
was  found  to  have  certain  fundamental  faults  that  could  be  easily 
remedied.  The  general  lighting  of  the  room  had  been  ineffective 
from  the  beginning,  and  with  the  introduction  of  additional  shelving 
not  originally  contemplated,  it  had  become  necessary  to  supplement 
it  by  turning  upside  down  a  number  of  the  table  fixtures  in  such 
a  way  as  to  shed  light  on  the  new  shelves.  This  process  finally 
resulted  in  our  having  some  fifty  or  more  unshaded  1 6 -can die- power 
lights  scattered  along  the  four  walls  of  the  room  in  such  a  way  as 
to  be  extremely  trying  to  the  eyes.  These  have  been  replaced  by 
eighteen  20-candle-power  tungsten  lamps,  which  give  a  more  satis- 
factory illumination,  are  not  disagreeable  to  readers  in  other  parts 
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of  the  room,  and  consume  less  than  a  third  of  the  current  required 
for  the  lamps  which  they  displace.  Three  hanging  lamps  of  the 
same  kind  take  the  place  of  twelve  16-candle-power  carbon  lamps 
over  the  three  tables  in  the  periodical  alcove.  These  give  a  pleas- 
anter  light  to  read  by  and  also  relieve  tbe  tables  of  tbe  encum- 
brance of  light-fixtures.  Tbe  lighting  of  the  long  tables  for  readers 
admitted  of  improvement  likewise.  Hitherto  the  lamps,  with  their 
green  glass  shades,  had  been  directly  in  front  of  the  reader,  and 
being  raised  twelve  inches  or  more  above  his  head,  their  shade  did 
not  keep  the  light  from  his  eyes.  The  lamp  was  an  ordinary 
16-candle-power  carbon  lamp  with  clear  bulb,  which  threw  a  ragged 
and  confusing  star  of  light  and  shade  on  the  table  just  where  a 
reader's  book  or  paper  would  naturally  lie.  The  fact  that  this 
arrangement  was  considered  satisfactory  some  fifteen  years  ago, 
when  these  lights  were  installed,  illustrates  the  progress  that  has 
been  made  in  electric  lighting.  By  placing  the  arms  of  the  brass 
standards  at  an  acute  angle  with  the  axis  of  the  table,  instead  of 
at  right  angles,  the  light  has  been  carried  to  the  reader's  left  and 
nearer  to  the  centre  of  the  table,  so  that  it  occupies  tbe  proper 
position  not  to  l>e  reflected  by  the  pages  of  his  book  into  his  eyes. 
The  lamp  has  been  lowered  so  that  the  shade  fulfils  its  purpose,  and 
a  12 -can  die -power  tantalum  bulb  has  been  introduced,  which  gives 
a  less  powerful  but  a  clearer  light,  and  burns  less  than  half  the 
current  consumed  by  the  other.  The  result  gives  general  satisfac- 
tion, and  we  anticipate  a  substantial  saving  in  running  expense. 

Another  change  has  been  made  in  the  reading-room  which  will 
contribute  to  efficient  administration.  The  attendant's  desk  was  for- 
merly at  some  distance  from  the  head  of  the  stairs,  and  the  adjoin- 
ing counter,  where  specially  reserved  books  were  handed  out,  was 
short  and  the  space  behind  it  crumped.  A  new  delivery  counter, 
extending  from  the  old  site  as  far  as  the  bead  of  the  stairs,  brings 
the  attendant's  desk  where  it  should  he,  namely,  at  the  point  where 
everyone  going  in  or  out  must  pass  directly  before  it,  and  gives 
ample  room  for  handling  reserved  books  and  serving  readers  expe- 
ditiously and  without  confusion.  I  anticipate  a  marked  improve- 
ment in  the  administration  of  the  room,  and  some  decline  in  the 
unauthorized  carrying  off  of  books  from  the  open  shelves,  —  a 
practice  which  has  never  increased  to  an  alarming  extent,  but  has 
nevertheless  been  a  constant  source  of  annoyance  to  both  attendants 
and  readers.  The  new  counter  naturally  occupies  more  Hoor-space 
than  the  old  and  encroaches  a  little  upon  the  tables,  three  of  which 
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have  had  to  be  shortened,  but  the  net  lose  in  seats  has  been  only 
seven.  We  now  have  in  the  great  reading-room,  170  chairs  at  the 
ordinary  tables,  18  at  the  three  open  tables  in  front  of  the  delivery 
counter,  and  18  at  the  tables  in  the  periodical  alcove ;  in  the  small 
reading-room  (American  History),  we  have  84  chairs,  beside  10 
for  Kadcliffe  students ;  and  in  the  Treasure  Room,  which,  like  the 
small  reading-room,  opens  out  of  the  great  one,  there  are  19  seats, 
making  in  all  269  available  for  readers.  In  the  small  room,  all  the 
seats  are  well  lighted  at  night;  in  the  great  room,  only  123  of  the 
170  seats  at  the  ordinary  tables  have  lights,  but  the  36  chairs  at 
the  open  tables  are  well  lighted  from  above,  and  the  47  others 
at  the  long  tables  can  be  furnished  with  lights  whenever  they  are 
needed. 

The  addition  of  1907  was  planned  as  part  of  a  possible  series  of 
enlargements  of  the  present  Library  which  should  result  in  a  great 
building  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  University  for  many  years  to 
come.  It  is  certain  that  this  addition  is  in  Its  outward  appearance 
the  best  looking  part  of  the  building ;  its  facade  is  distinctly  superior 
to  the  facade  which  it  hides,  and  Professor  Warren's  plans  aim 
similarly  to  mask  a  great  part,  but  not  the  whole,  of  the  old  Gore 
Hall,  and  to  produce  a  building  harmonious  with  the  facade  lately 
constructed.  These  plans,  it  should  be  stated,  are  simply  Professor 
Warren's  contribution  to  the  study  of  the  problem,  and  tbe  whole 
question  as  to  the  best  course  for  the  development  of  the  Library  to 
take  is  still  an  open  one.  At  the  request  of  the  Corporation,  these 
plans  were  studied  with  some  care  by  the  Committee  of  Department 
Librarians  (under  Professor  E.  C.  Pickering's  chairmanship)  which 
had  reported  in  print  in  1902  on  the  needs  of  the  Library  and  the 
specific  requirements  for  a  new  building.  This  Committee  presented 
a  report  in  May,  1908,  In  which  It  examined  not  only  the  solution  of 
the  problem  embodied  in  Professor  Warren's  plans,  but  also  the 
alternatives  of  erecting  a  new  building  on  the  same  or  on  a  different 
site  or  of  erecting  a  separate  or  partially  separate  building  to  be 
used  in  conjunction  with  the  present  Library.  The  suggestion  was 
also  made  that  it  might  be  practicable  to  build  a  new  building  in  the 
form  of  a  large  hollow  square  or  parallelogram,  the  interior  court  to 
form  a  great  hall  for  Commencement  and  other  academic  gatherings. 

The  experience  gained  in  constructing  the  addition  and  the  study 
of  the  larger  plans  have  at  least  made  it  clear  that  it  is  perfectly 
possible  to  produce  a  reasonably  satisfactory  library  building, 
combining    architectural    distinction,    large    storage   capacity,    and 
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convenient  interior  arrangement,  by  making  successive  additions 
to  the  present  edifice.  Some  sections  of  the  enlarged  building,  it 
ma;  be  noted,  would  be  of  moderate  extent  and  could  be  built  for  a 
moderate  sum ;  others,  such  as  the  section  containing  a  new  general 
reading-room,  would  be  very  costly.  It  is  also  clear  that  the  next 
addition  to  the  building,  now  that  administrative  needs  have  been 
provided  for  in  the  addition  of  1907,  should  be  a  section  devoted 
largely  to  shelving  in  stack  form,  but  containing  also  some  rooms 
snitable  for  certain  special  collections,  such  as  art  books,  the  College 
archives  and  the  "H.  U."  collection,  and  newspapers.  A  better  read- 
ing room  than  our  present  one  we  may  well  look  forward  to,  but  the 
need  of  increased  storage  capacity  takes  precedence  of  all  other 
needs. 

Two  new  book-funds  have  been  added  to  the  permanent  resources 
of  the  Library.  One,  mentioned  in  the  Treasurer's  report  last  year, 
is  tbe  William  R.  Castle  fund  of  $1,000,  the  gift  of  William  R. 
Castle  of  Honolulu,  "the  income  to  be  used,  first,  for  the  purchase 
of  books  on  the  Hawaiian  or  Sandwich  Islands,  and  second,  for 
additions  to  the  English  department  of  tbe  Library."  The  other  is 
the  Francis  Parkman  Memorial  Fund  of  about  $6,000,  "the  income 
of  which  is  to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  books  relating  to  Canada, 
with  the  object  of  building  up  in  the  Library  a  Parkman  Memorial 
collection  relating  to  Canadian  history."  The  fund  represents  the 
unexpended  balance  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  Parkman  Memorial 
Committee  after  erecting  the  memorial  to  secure  which  the  commit- 
tee was  constituted,  which  balance  the  Committee  was  authorized  by 
the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts  to  pay  over  to  the 
College  for  the  purpose  specified. 

The  accessions  to  the  libraries  of  the  University  for  the  year,  and 
the  present  extent  of  each  are  shown  in  tbe  table  on  the  next  page. 

The  total  number  of  volumes  received  has  only  twice  been  exceeded 
in  the  history  of  the  Library,  namely  in  1899-1900,  when  the  Riant 
library  was  received,  and  in  1903-04,  when  Von  Maurer's  library 
came  to  us.  The  total  accessions  to  all  the  libraries  of  the  Univer- 
sity has  only  once  been  exceeded, — in  1905-06,  when  our  own 
acquisitions  were  almost  as  numerous  as  during  the  last  year,  and 
when  the  additions  to  the  libraries  of  the  Law  School  and  of  the 
Arnold  Arboretum  were  unusually  large. 

The  map  collection  in  the  College  Library  contains  about  27,450 
sheets,  and  is  not  included  in  tbe  above  enumeration. 
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Volume*-  PunphleU. 

Gore  Hall  (College  Library) '18,716  496,256  34*,  112 

Law  School 6,185  109,011  19,002 

Divinity  School 693  36,956  10,361 

Medical  School 779  14,166  25,529 

Dental  School 364  1,370  10,000 

Bnnaey  Institution 71  4,671  17,000 

Muteam  of  Zoology 1,040  44,668  40,866 

l'eabody  Museum 63  8,717  3,188 

Astronomical  Observatory 846  13,644  36,378 

Gray  Herbarium 868  10,760  8,884 

Arnold  Arboretum 3,608  18,601 

Thirty-tso  Special  Reference  Libraries  ....  4,696  51,660 

Total. 

Deduct,  transfers  between  Gore  Hall  and  De- 
partment Libraries  . 

Totals 86,366  806,770  496,610 


The  additions  to  the  College  Library  for  the  last  five  years  have 
een  as  follows  :  — 


AsDmoas  to  Couni  Libhjbt. 

™».. 

itot-W. 

»» 

1MS-07. 

ISM-OB. 

Volumes  by  purchase  or  exchange  . 
Do.  by  binding  pamphlet!    .   .   , 

7,870 
1,313 
1,104 

19,009 

7,746 
1,760 
1,098 
6,081 

11,013 

1,767 

943 

4,860 

7,620 

1,478 

863 

4,868 

8,766 
1,699 
1,099 
7,158 

Pamphlets  by  purchase  or  exchange 

99,295 

364 

1,217 
14,369 

96,368 

16,686 

3,001 

1,198 
14,951 

20,992 

18,072 

1,113 

3,839 
14,404 

18,764 

14,708 

SIS 

1,899 
14,138 

18,980 

18,716 

699 

3,010 
14,873 

32,086 

Total  gifts  (vols,  and  panu.)   .   .   . 

*  Not  including  the  8,000  or  more  volumes  to  be  added  from  the  Bowie  library 
given  by  Mrs.  E.  D.  Brandegee  as  a  memorial  to  her  grandfather,  William  F. 
Weld.  These  volumes  were  actually  in  the  possession  of  the  Library  during  the 
summer  of  1908,  when  they  were  being  checked  off  and  arranged  in  the  basement 
of  Hastings  Hall,  bnt  they  were  not  formally  turned  over  to  the  Corporation  until 
November  9,  1908,  so  that  they  will  figure  among  the  accessions  of  1908-09. 
I  therefore  postpone  any  further  description  of  them  until  my  next  report. 
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Dr.  Storer,  Curator  of  Coins,  reports  1,416  accessions  to  the  coin 
&nd  medal  collection.  Of  these,  123,  including  a  very  rare  "  Granby 
token,"  were  from  the  estate  of  Dr.  D.  H.  Storer.  The  Massachu- 
setts Historical  Society  and  the  American  Antiquarian  Society, 
adopting  a  well-considered  policy  not  to  maintain  a  coin  cabinet 
except  as  it  should  illustrate  American  history,  made  over  to  us,  the 
one,  865  ancient  coins,  and  the  other,  2,972  pieces  of  various  kinds 
which  were  clearly  outside  the  scope  of  their  collections.  Of  these, 
1,272  proved  to  be  new  additions  to  our  collection,  while  the  remain- 
ing 2,575  were  duplicates.  Mr.  H.  M.  Ballou,  '92,  has  presented 
143  coins,  of  which  114  were  duplicates.  Dr.  D.  A.  Sargent  has 
given  us  a  copy  of  the  Sargent  medal,  and  from  H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of 
the  Abruzzi  we  have  received  one  of  the  silver  medals  commemorating 
bis  North  Polar  expedition. 

The  Library  is  again  indebted,  as  so  often  in  the  past,  to  many 
generous  friends  for  gifts,  both  of  books  and  money.  Those  who 
have  undertaken  to  promote  the  growth  of  some  single  subject  by  an 
annual  gift  repeated  for  a  number  of  years  hare  continued  their 
donations :  Mr.  Lawrence  S.  Bntler,  '98,  of  New  York,  for  books 
on  Paris;  Mr.  Harold  J.  Coolidge,  '92,  of  Boston,  for  books  on 
China ;  Mr.  Ellis  L.  Dresel,  '87,  of  Boston,  for  German  drama ;  Mr. 
James  Loeb,  '88,  of  New  York,  for  labor  periodicals ;  Mr.  Edward 
S.  Mullins,  '93,  of  Hyannisport,  for  books  on  Folklore  ;  Mrs.  George 
A.  Nickerson,  of  Dedham,  for  books  on  Folklore ;  Mr.  Horace  B. 
Stanton,   1900,  of  Boston,  for  Moliere. 

Miss  Hester  Bancroft  has  given  S5G0  for  books  on  Japan,  in 
memory  of  her  father,  John  Chandler  Bancroft,  '54,  and  in  continu- 
ation of  earlier  gifts  for  the  same  purpose  received  from  the  late 
Mrs.  J.  C.  Bancroft. 

Professor  A.  C.  Coolidge,  '87,  has  continued  to  add  generously  to 
the  Library's  collections  on  German  history,  French  history,  India, 
Morocco,  etc. 

Mr.  James  Freeman  Curtis,  '99,  of  Boston,  has  given  $100  to  be 
spent  on  books  relating  to  the  Western  States. 

From  the  family  and  friends  of  the  late  Arthur  Sturgis  Dixey,  '02, 
who  was  president  of  the  Cercle  Francais  while  in  College  and  was 
an  eager  student  and  lover  of  French  literature,  the  Library  has 
received  the  sum  of  $1,500  to  purchase,  as  a  memorial  to  him,  books 
on  French  literature.  The  conditions  of  the  gift  are  that  the  money 
must  be  spent  within  five  years,  and  that  current  fiction  and  drama, 
and  works  of  a  grammatical  or  philological  nature,  are  to  be  excluded. 
A  memorial  book-plate,  designed  by  Mrs.  Richard  F.  Dixey,  iccom 
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paniee  the  gift.  The  Library  has  been  fortunate  in  being  already 
able  to  acquire  a  number  of  early  editions  of  French  authors  from  a 
French  collector,  and  it  has  also  taken  advantage  of  an  opportunity 
to  purchase  a  large  number  of  works  relating  to  Rousseau. 

From  Mr.  Frank  G.  Thomson,  '97,  of  Philadelphia,  the  Library 
has  received  $200  to  be  spent  for  books  on  English  literature. 

Professor  Kittredge  and  Mr.  Edgar  H.  Wells  have  each  added  to 
their  former  gifts :  the  first,  for  books  relating  to  the  history  of 
witchcraft;    the  second,  for  books  on  English  literature. 

Messrs.  William  C.  Banger,  '74,  of  Sangerville,  N.Y.,  and  Francis 
R.  Appleton,  '75,  of  New  York  City,  united  in  buying  for  the  Library 
an  interesting  little  manuscript  relating  to  College  affairs  which  was 
offered  for  sale.  It  contains  an  account  of  &  college  debating  society 
in  1722,  and  the  successive  numbers  of  a  college  paper  entitled 
"Telltale,"  which  was  circulated  in  manuscript  in  1721.  The  writer 
of  the  manuscript  was  Ebenezer  Turell,  of  the  Class  of  1721,  after- 
wards well  known  as  minister  of  the  church  in  Medford. 

Messrs.  A.  T.  Lyman,  '53,  Thomas  P.  Beal,  '69,  and  Robert 
Winsor,  '80,  all  of  Boston,  contributed  to  a  gift  to  be  used  for 
books  on  Banking. 

From  anonymous  donors,  we  received  gifts  for  the  purchase  of 
books  to  be  added  to  the  John  Lothrop  Motley  Collection  on  Dutch 
history ;  books  that  are  known  to  have  formed  part  of  John  Har- 
vard's library ;  books  on  the  linguistics  of  Oceania ;  and  books  on 
Algiers. 

In  the  course  of  the  year,  a  copy  of  the  very  rare  engraving  of 
Harvard  College,  made  by  Paul  Revere  about  1775,  was  offered  for 
sale  at  auction  in  Boston,  and  seven  friends  of  the  Library,  —Fran- 
cis R.  Appleton,  '75;  James  B.  Ayer,  '69;  Ezra  H.  Baker,  '81; 
HenTy  W.  Cunningham,  '82 ;  William  Endicott,  Jr.,  '87 ;  Frederick 
L.  Gay,  '78 ;  and  Grenville  H.  Norcross,  '75,  —  united  to  secure  the 
print  for  the  Library,  and  in  this  they  were  happily  successful. 

A  more  detailed  account  of  the  gifts  of  money  received  will  be 
found  in  the  pages  of  the  Treasurer's  report. 

Among  the  gifts  of  the  year,  by  far  the  largest  is  that  of  the  library 
collected  by  Richard  Ashurst  Bowie,  of  Philadelphia,  which  is  given 
to  us  by  Mrs.  E.  D.  Brandegee,  of  Brookline,  as  a  memorial  to  her 
grandfather,  William  F.  Weld.  Inasmuch  as  the  formal  transfer  of 
the  books  did  not  take  place  nutil  November,  I  postpone  any  detailed 
description  of  it  until  next  year,  when  it  can  be  described  more 
accurately. 
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Professor  Norton  continued  to  make  additions  to  his  collection  in 
the  College  Library  almost  up  to  the  tame  of  his  death,  857  volumes 
and  167  pamphlete  being  received  during  the  year  under  review. 

From  Messrs.  Frederick  L.  Gay,  '78,  and  Ernest  L.  Gay,  '97,  of 
Boston,  we  received  about  three  hundred  volumes  from  the  library 
of  their  mother,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  C.  Gay,  containing  among  others, 
many  valuable  illustrated  works  and  a  number  of  books  on  numis- 
matics. Many  of  them  had  belonged  to  her  father,  Dr.  Winslow 
Lewis,  '19.  Mr.  Ernest  L.  Gay  added  to  this  gift  over  a  hundred 
volumes  and  pamphlets  from  his  own  library,  mostly  works  relating 
to  Napoleon  and  English  literature. 

From  Mrs.  Gustavns  Hay,  the  Library  has  received  a  collection 
of  mathematical  books  from  the  library  of  her  late  husband,  who  was 
of  the  Class  of  1850. 

Mr.  H.  Nelson  Gay,  of  Rome,  Curator  of  Modern  Italian  History, 
has  continued  his  gifts  of  books  on  the  Italian  Risorgimento  period, 
and  has  spent  for  us  in  Italy  the  appropriation  made  by  the  Council 
for  the  same  subject. 

Dr.  Hiram  Bingham,  Jr.,  Curator  of  South  American  History,  has 
added  to  his  former  gifts  on  South  America  books  collected  by  him 
in  that  country  two  years  ago. 

Over  250  volumes  on  Swiss  history,  in  continuation  of  his  former 
valuable  gifts  on  the  same  subject,  have  been  received  from  Mr.  W. 
Bayard  Cutting,  Jr.,  1900,  who  has  lately  been  appointed  Curator 
of  Napoleonic  Literature,  and  who  intends  for  the  future  to  help 
enrich  the  Library's  collections  relating  to  Napoleon. 

To  Mr.  F.  E.  Chase,  '76,  of  Boston,  we  are  indebted  for  over 
800  volumes  of  dramatic  literature,  including  several  of  the  older 
printed  collections  of  plays. 

From  Dr.  Charles  D.  Tenney,  who  has  long  been  officially 
connected  with  the  administration  of  education  in  China,  we  have 
received  nearly  S00  volumes  in  Chinese. 

From  the  library  of  J.  T.  Stickney,  '95,  who  died  in  1904,  the 
Library  received  some  75  volumes,  mainly  Classical  works,  besides 
a  number  of  other  volumes  placed  in  the  library  of  the  Classical 
Department. 

Hr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  has  generously  sent  us  the  magnificent 
catalogues  of  his  collections :  Manuscripts  and  early  printed  books, 
4  volumes ;  Pictures,  4  volumes ;  and  Miniatures,  8  volumes. 

Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  Jr.,  '89,  Bent  us  an  interesting  early 
manuscript  which  fell  into  his  hands,  containing  notes  on  lectures 
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by  Tutor  Flynt,  whose  services  in  the  College  extended  from  1699 
to  1760,  and  whose  manuscript  diary  has  long  been  in  the  College 
Archives. 

From  His  Imperial  Majesty  the  German  Emperor  the  Library 
received,  in  the  fall  of  1907,  a  large-paper  copy  of  the  Works 
of  Frederick  the  Great,  in  thirty-three  volumes,  a  gift  intended  to 
express  His  Majesty's  satisfaction  with  the  exchange  of  German 
professors  lately  inaugurated.  To  this  gift  the  Prussian  Ministry  of 
Spiritual,  Educational,  and  Medical  Affairs  added  a  volume  of 
Menzel's  paintings  and  studies,  Menzel's  illustrations  of  the  uni- 
forms of  Frederick  the  Great's  army,  and  two  volumes  on  the 
exhibition  of  German  art  in  the  National  Galleries  at  Berlin. 

From  Mr.  F.  W.  Story,  '73,  of  Baltimore,  the  Library  has 
received  a  precious  volume  of  early  sermons  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  prefixed  to  which  is  a  pamphlet  of  the  greatest  rarity ; 
namely,  Cotton  Mather's  "  Poem  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Mr. 
Urian  Oakes,  President  of  Harvard  College,"  printed  in  1682.  This 
is  thought  to  be  the  earliest  of  Cotton  Mather's  publications,  and 
was  written  when  he  was  but  nineteen  years  old.  Only  one  other 
copy  of  it,  now  in  the  Harris  Collection  at  Brown  University,  has 
ever  come  to  light.  The  volume  is  presented  to  the  Library  by  Mr. 
F.  W.  Story  and  his  brother,  Professor  W.  E.  Story,  '71,  as  a 
memorial  of  their  father,  Hon.  Isaac  Story,  of  Somerville. 

Mrs.  Mary  Jane  Lockwood  has  given,  in  memory  of  her  brother, 
Philip  Case  Lockwood,  his  collection  of  photographs  and  autographs 
of  more  than  six  hundred  generals  of  the  Union  Army  in  the  Civil 
War.  These  interesting  memorials,  collected  with  great  industry 
and  perseverance  by  Mr.  Lockwood,  have  been  handsomely  bound, 
and  are  provided  with  a  useful  index. 

The  titles  of  a  number  of  the  more  notable  books  added  to  the 
Library  during  the  year  will  be  found  in  the  appendix  to  this  report 
as  separately  printed.  Among  the  purchases  are  to  be  found  many 
works  on  Australia;  on  India;  on  Folklore,  especially  alchemy  and 
witchcraft ;  about  one  thousand  volumes  on  French  History ;  and 
some  five  hundred  volumes  added  to  the  Hohenzollern  Collection  of 
German  History.  During  the  summer,  many  works  on  accounting 
and  on  the  organization  of  business,  and  many  trade  periodicals 
were  ordered  at  the  request  of  the  Dean  of  the  new  Graduate  School 
of  Business  Administration.  These  were  paid  for  by  a  special 
appropriation  from  the  funds  of  the  School,  but  they  become  the 
property  of  the  Library. 
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DEPARTMENTAL    LIBRARIES 

This  report  makes  no  attempt  to  give  any  comprehensive  account 
of  the  special  libraries  belonging  to  the  several  Departments  of  the 
University,  but  I  note  here  such  points  as  have  been  specifically 
reported  to  me  or  have  otherwise  come  under  my  own  observa- 
tion. 

The  Peabody  Mnseum  has  been  able,  through  the  generosity  of 
friends,  to  make  a  modest  addition  to  its  metal  shelving,  to  bind  177 
volumes  of  unbound  serials,  and  to  secure  the  services  of  a  regular 
library  assistant.  Almost  all  its  current  accessions  are  received 
through  exchange  or  by  gift,  but  Mr.  John  B.  Stetson,  '06,  has 
offered  to  give  a  hundred  dollars  a  year  for  five  years  to  be  spent 
for  books.  Assistant  Professor  R.  B.  Dixon,  the  librarian  of  the 
Museum,  has  completed  a  re-arrangement  of  the  library,  and  a  new 
shelf-list  has  been  written. 

The  library  of  the  Dental  School  is  at  present  in  storage  awaiting 
the  completion  of  the  School's  new  building.  The  present  collection 
of  books  has  been  built  up  almost  exclusively  from  the  gifts  of 
friends  and  alumni.  The  librarian  has  taken  special  pains  to  gather 
dental  periodicals,  and  to  complete  and  bind  the  broken  files  already 
on  his  shelves.  As  a  result,  he  has  on  hand  many  duplicate  numbers 
which  are  available  for  sale  or  exchange.  The  School  ought  to  be 
supplied  with  the  best  modern  treatises  on  dentistry  and  anatomy, 
with  standard  works  of  reference,  and  with  every  current  periodical 
on  the  subject  which  is  worth  reading,  to  procure  which  it  is  evident 
that  a  special  library  fund  for  the  purchase  and  care  of  books  is 
needed. 

The  Astronomical  Observatory  still  lacks  a  fireproof  building  for 
Its  library,  and  the  great  collection  of  over  12,000  volumes  on 
astronomy  and  meteorology  is  in  constant  danger  of  destruction. 
Under  such  nnsafe  conditions,  a  department  library  ought  to  be 
confined  to  the  narrowest  limits,  and  should  comprise  only  the  books 
of  most  frequent  current  use.  In  the  present  case,  on  the  contrary, 
the  library  strives  to  be  complete  in  the  two  subjects  which  It  cul- 
tivates, and  it  contains  long  sets  of  periodicals  and  of  annual 
reports  and  numerous  early  publications  which  would  be  most  diffi- 
cult to  replace.  The  College  Library,  however,  is  not  in  a  position 
to  offer  to  shelve,  even  temporarily,  any  portion  of  the  collection, 
and  doubtless  the  officers  of  the  Observatory,  who  have  long  been 
accustomed  to  having  their  library  close  at  hand,  would  be  put  to 
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much  inconvenience  by  any  change.  A  well  equipped,  fireproof 
building  is,  therefore,  greatly  to  be  desired  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment. 

The  libraries  of  the  Medical  School,  which  were  reorganized  by 
Mr.  He&ld  of  the  College  Library  staff  in  1906-07,  have  been  cared 
for,  under  the  direction  of  the  Library  Committee  of  the  Medical 
Faculty,  by  Miss  I.  F.  Underbill.  Medical  dissertations  received 
by  the  College  Library  from  foreign  libraries  are  transferred  to  the 
Medical  School  libraries  or  to  the  Boston  Medical  Library.  A  large 
number  of  other  pamphlets  and  reprints  are  currently  received  there, 
but  only  a  relatively  small  number  of  books  are  bought,  ninety-five 
per  cent,  of  the  appropriation  for  books  and  periodicals  being  spent 
for  periodicals. 

The  library  of  the  Bussey  Institution  needs  a  thorough  over- 
hauling. For  many  years  it  has  been  crowded  into  painfully  insuffi- 
cient quarters,  and  but  little  money  or  service  has  been  available 
for  its  care.  In  the  spring,  Mr.  C.  H.  Paige,  acting  secretary  of 
the  Institution,  consulted  me  in  regard  to  the  library's  condition, 
and  Mr.  Heald  visited  the  library  and  reported  on  it.  It  is  evident 
that  a  large  number  of  unnecessary  and  out-of-date  books  might  be 
weeded  out,  but  even  if  this  were  done,  the  library  would  soon  be 
as  badly  crowded  as  ever,  if  it  is  to  receive  in  the  future  the  atten- 
tion it  deserves.  For  many  years  it  has  not  had  means  adequate  for 
the  systematic  purchase  of  books,  and  it  consequently  lacks  most  of 
the  important  modern  works.  The  increase  simply  of  periodicals 
and  of  experiment  station  publications,  of  which  the  library  should 
have  a  full  set,  would  probably  soon  occupy  the  space  now  devoted 
to  the  library.  Until  more  space  were  provided,  Mr.  Paige  rightly 
felt  that  he  could  do  little  beyond  completing  serial  files,  bringing 
up  the  binding,  and  setting  in  operation  a  business-like  system  of 
recording  the  receipt  of  current  issues,  and  on  this  be  was  engaged 
when  be  left  the  service  of  the  Institution. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  College  Library  is  not  well  enough  provided 
with  experienced  assistants  to  detail  from  time  to  time  one  or  more 
of  them  to  reorganize  a  library  of  this  kind  and  bring  it  up  into 
efficient  condition.  It  has  been  the  desire  of  the  College  Library, 
since  the  beginning  of  Mr.  Winsor's  administration  more  than  thirty 
years  ago,  to  serve  all  the  department  libraries  as  a  central  agency 
for  purchase  and  record,  so  that  unnecessary  duplication  may  be 
avoided,  the  catalogue  of  the  central  library  may  contain  a  complete 
record  of  all  the  books  belonging  to  the  University,  and  some  useful 
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degree  of  uniformity  may  be  introduced  in  forme  and  methods. 
This  policy  was  formally  approved  by  vote  of  the  Corporation,  but 
tbe  Library  has  never  attained  to  its  ideal  in  any  of  these  respects. 
During  tbe  last  few  years,  under  pressure  of  greatly  increased  acces- 
sions, we  have  had  to  be  content  with  accomplishing  even  less  than 
formerly.  It  is  quite  true  that  none  of  the  ends  mentioned  could 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  be  completely  attained.  To 
prevent  all  duplication  is  impracticable  and  undesirable  ;  to  make  an 
entirely  complete  central  card  catalogue  is  unnecessary,  when  some 
departments  are  on  the  point  of  issuing  separate  printed  catalogues 
of  their  own ;  to  introduce  absolute  uniformity  is  impossible ;  yet 
each  of  these  objects  can  be  pursued  up  to  a  certain  point,  to  the 
manifest  advantage  of  the  institution  as  a  whole,  and  it  will  be  a 
misfortune  if  we  are  compelled  to  neglect  this  aspect  of  the  College 
Library's  relation  to  the  departmental  libraries. 

SPECIAL    REFERENCE    LIBRARIES 

These  libraries,  being  intended  to  serve  tbe  special  needs  of 
various  groups  of  students  working  under  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  bear  a  closer  relation  to  the  College  Library  than  do  tbe 
libraries  of  the  professional  schools  and  scientific  establishments  of 
the  University.  It  is  intended  to  conduct  each  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  meet  tbe  special  needs  and  desires  of  the  department  concerned. 
Some  have  librarians  of  their  own  and  need  little  help  from  the 
central  library;  for  others  the  College  Library  is  more  directly 
responsible. 

Some  investigation  of  the  manner  in  which  these  libraries  were 
being  looked  after  from  day  to  day  showed  that  the  work  had  not 
been  conducted  as  efficiently  and  carefully  as  it  should  have  been. 
The  dnty  of  inspecting  and  supervising  the  whole  was,  therefore, 
committed  to  Mr.  Carney,  since  the  greater  part  of  the  work  is 
closely  related  to  that  of  the  Shelf  Department  in  the  College 
Library.  Mr.  Carney  now  has  these  libraries  well  in  hand,  and  is 
taking  up  one  collection  after  another,  introducing  better  order 
and  systematic  methods,  and  seeing  that  these  methods  are  carried 
out. 
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*  The  present  extent  of  these  libraries  ie  as  follows :  — 


l.  Chemical  Lab.    Boyltttm  Hall 

I.   Physical  Lab.      Jefferion  Phyt.  Lab 

I.  Botanical  Lab.       Unvnertity  Muieum 

i.  Geological  Lab.  Do.  

i.  Mineralogies!  Lab.  Do.  

1.  Phys.  Geography  Lab.        Do.  

'.  Zoological  Lab.  Do.  

1.  Astronomical  Lab 

1.  Statistical  Lab.     24  Uumtrtity  Hall 

).  Physiological  Lab.     Lawrence  Hall 

I.  Classics.     Harvard  Hall  3 

I.  Hiatoty.      Harvard  Halt  B.  B 

i.  United  States  History.     Harvard  HaU  R.  B.    .   . 
L  Political  Economy.  Do.  .   . 

i.  Social  Ethics.     Emenon  HaU 

f.  Child  Memorial  (English).    Warm  Home    .  .   . 
'.  Lowell  Memorial  (Romance).  Do.  .   .    . 

1.  German.  Do.  .   .    . 

I.  French.  Do.  .   .    . 

).  Sanskrit.  Do.  .   .    . 

..  Semitic.     Semitic  Museum 

!.  Mathematics.      Sever  33 

t.  Mining  and  Metallurgy.     Hatch  Laboratory  .   .    . 

I.  Engineering.     Pierce  Halt 

1,  Music.     Hotden  Chapel 

1.  Philosophy  (Robbins  Library  and  Psychol.  Lab.). 

Emereon  Hall 

'.  Education.     Lawrence  Hall 

t.  Fine  Arts  (incl.  Gray  and  Randall  Coll.).     Fogg 

).  Architecture.     Eobinton  Hall 

).  Preachers'  Library.     Wadwrorth  Houtt 

..  The  Study.    Fkillipt  Brooki  Houtt 

!.  Social  Service  Committee.    PhUlipi  Brooki  Houtt 


*,705 
3,643 


1,698 
1,365 
2,606 
1,016 

1,637 


Total* 51,866     2,610     68,868 


The  total  reported  (51,356  volumes)  la  larger  than  last  year's 
total  by  1,483,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  a  part  of  this  number 
should  be  credited  to  earlier  years,  a  more  careful  enumeration  of 
the  volumes  this  fall  having  included  some  volumes  which  had 
probably  escaped  counting  before. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  use  of  books  at  Gore  Hall  in  1907- 
08  as  compared  with  previous  years ;  — 


<..__ 

1901-02. 

uoa-os. 

1MS-M. 

I904-0S. 

1906-08. 

iwe-oi. 

iwr-08. 

1.  Books  lent 

3.  Used  in  the  building  . 

(ReconUd  dm  on);.) 

66,448 

22.683 

68,188 
34,924 

62,861 
28,111 

69,021 
26,665 

56,876 
26,668 

69,264 
24,361 

63,227 
21,396 

81,020 

88,107 

86,972 

86,686 

83,463 

83,605 

84,623 

8.  Overnight  uie  of 

Reference  Books. 

Harvard  Hall     .   .    . 

18,694 

388 
12,661 

3,990 
12,644 

0,486 
14,268 

5,662 
11,452 

6,107 
11,267 

6,117 
16,064 

The  increase  in  books  lent,  both  last  year  and  the  year  before, 
is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  more  pains  have  been  taken  to 
place  interesting  books  on  the  open  shelves  in  the  delivery-room. 
The  better  facilities  at  the  delivery  desk,  and  perhaps  the  fact  that 
all  books  are  put  out  for  inspection  in  the  reference  room,  would 
contribute  to  the  same  result.  The  decline  in  the  number  borrowed 
for  use  in  the  building  naturally  accompanies  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  persons  admitted  to  the  stack,  as  shown  in  the  second 
table  beyond. 

At  the  request  of  the  Committee  on  the  Summer  School,  the 
reading-room  in  Harvard  Hall  was  open  during  the  continuance  of 
the  School  from  nine  in  the  morning  until  half-past  five  in  the  after- 
noon, but  not  in  the  evening,  as  in  the  summer  of  1907.  The 
attendance  through  the  day  was  somewhat  larger  than  during  the 
previous  summer,  and  generally  varied  from  twenty  to  seventy 
persons.  In  certain  cases  books  were  transferred  from  the  reading- 
room  in  Gore  Hall  when  classes  could  be  more  conveniently  accom- 
modated in  Harvard  Hall. 

The  books  shelved  in  the  reading-room,  together  with  those  in  the 
various  special  reference  libraries  in  Harvard  Hall,  Warren  House,  and 
elsewhere,  amount  altogether  to  over  79,000  volumes  to  which  direct 
access  can  be  had  by  all  students  to  whom  they  are  of  value.  In 
addition  the  library  of  the  Harvard  Union  now  offers  to  its  members 
over  8,000  books,  mainly  literature,  biography,  history,  travel,  and 
sport. 
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The  extent  of  these  open  reading-room  collections  and  their  growth 
is  shown  in  the  following  table :  — 


OrsK  Coiuonom. 

1MB-M. 

IBM-OS. 

1MMM. 

lKO-OT. 

»*-». 

Reserved  Books 

8,3+1 
4,645 
10,614 
4,800 

8,516 
4,685 
10,904 
4,481 

3,388 
4,800 
11,065 

5,199 

3,35* 
4,904 
11,126 
5,865 

3,604 
4,808 
11,174 
5,487 

Totals 

22,600 

33,686 

84,848 

24,788 

25,018 

Cards  of  admission  to  different  sections  of  the  book-stack  continue 
to  be  given,  on  recommendation  of  an  instructor,  to  all  advanced 
students  who  need  to  go  directly  to  the  shelves  for  purposes  of  inves- 
tigation in  connection  with  their  work.  Such  students  have  the  same 
facilities  for  the  examination  and  study  of  all  the  resources  of  the 
Library,  in  their  own  departments,  that  the  officers  of  instruction 
enjoy.  The  use  of  these  cards  of  admission  to  the  book-stack  is 
shown  in  the  t oUowing  table  :  — 


H  !  Mil 


Science 

Art  and  Archaeology  (including 

Music) 

Literature. 

Philosophy 

Theology 

Economic*  and  Sociology  .    . 

Education 

Geography 

Pnbl.  of  Learned  Societies  . 

Total  cards  given* 

Total  individuals  admitted*  . 
Total  times  of  Die 


*  The  number  of  individuals  admitted  is  lets  than  the  number  of  cards  given 

out,  because  the  same  person  often  receives  permission  to  use  different  parts  of 
the  book-stack. 
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The  number  of  persona  admitted  to  the  use  of  the  book-stack  last 
year  was  greater  than  ever  before,  and  it  will  be  necessary  for 
officers  of  the  University  to  be  somewhat  more  careful  in  giving 
recommendations  to  their  students,  if  the  stack  is  not  to  become 
altogether  too  crowded.  The  5,912  times  of  use,  as  noted,  is 
probably  considerably  less  than  the  actual  number,  since  men  who 
are  in  the  habit  of  using  the  stack  often  forget  to  call  for  their 
card  when  they  come  to  the  Library,  and  in  this  way  their  visit 
fails  to  get  recorded. 

In  the  course  of  the  year,  besides  the  students  of  the  Summer 
School,  86  professors  and  instructors  from  52  different  colleges  came 
to  Cambridge  for  purposes  of  study,  and  were  made  welcome  in  the 
Library.  1,286  volumes  have  been  sent  from  the  Library  to  IIS 
different  colleges,  schools,  and  public  libraries,  and  in  some  oases  to 
individuals  residing  at  a  distance.  This  is  a  somewhat  smaller 
number  of  volumes,  but  a  larger  number  of  institutions,  than  was 
reported  last  year.  Requests  for  the  loan  of  books  often  have  to 
be  refused,  sometimes  because  the  book  wanted  is  subject  to  too 
frequent  demand  in  the  Library,  sometimes  because  it  is  thought 
unwise  to  expose  it  to  the  dangers  of  transportation.  Only  rarely 
are  requests  received  which,  on  account  of  their  comprehensive 
nature  or  by  reason  of  the  excessive  amount  of  investigation  required 
to  satisfy  them,  seem  to  he  clearly  outside  the  ordinary  scope  of 
inter-library  lending.  When  kept  within  reasonable  limits,  these 
loans  to  distant  scholars  are  one  of  the  most  important  services 
which  the  Library  can  render  to  American  scholarship. 

Radcliffe  College  has  borrowed  374  volumes  for  the  use  of  its 
students,  a  much  smaller  number  than  last  year.  Radcliffe  students 
also  visit  the  Library,  and  tables  are  reserved  for  them  in  the  smaller 
reading-room.  For  use  at  these  tables,  571  books  were  sent  for 
from  the  stack,  and  1,022  volumes  were  taken  from  the  reserved 
shelves  in  the  reading-room.  In  special  oases  Radcliffe  students  are 
also  allowed  access  to  the  stacks,  but  the  pressure  for  reading  apace 
in  the  stack  is  so  great  that  their  number  is  necessarily  limited.  It 
is  to  be  expected  that  the  Radcliffe  Library,  now  that  it  has  occupied 
its  new  building,  will  itself  be  able  to  offer  almost  everything  which 
is  to  be  found  on  our  "reserved"  shelves,  so  that  Radcliffe  students 
will  have  small  occasion  to  ask  for  these  books  which  are  in  almost 
constant  use  by  our  owu  students. 

The  Sunday  use  of  the  reading-room  is  shown  in  the  following 
table.  The  room  is  open,  to  readers  only,  every  Sunday  in  term* 
time  from  one  to  half-past  five  in  the  afternoon. 
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Sovdit  Ua. 

1900-01. 

,„,-» 

190* -03 

1603-01 

1*04-06 

i»o*-oa 

WOS-OT 

1907-08. 

Sundays  open  .... 
Highest  number  .   .    . 

36 

5,471 

156 

236 

36 

4,909 

136 

226 

36 

5,073 

144 

227 

36 

4,678 
129 
173 

34 

4,953 

146 

187 

34 

4,737 

139 

228 

34 

4,623 

136 

207 

35 

4,532 

129 

217 

SHELF    DEPARTMENT 

Mr.  Frank  Carney,  who  has  charge  of  the  current  work  of  the 
shelf  department,  reports  15,602  volumes  permanently  located  in  the 
stack  during  the  year.  Of  this  number,  13,855  have  been  added  to 
classes  previously  arranged,  and  1,747  "belong  to  classes  newly 
classified  in  the  course  of  the  year.  This,  however,  does  not  fairly 
indicate  the  extent  of  the  shelf  department's  operations.  The  total 
number  of  pieces  passing  through  the  hands  of  the  department, 
including  both  volumes  and  parts,  and  pamphlets  distributed  into 
boxes,  but  not  including  current  numbers  of  periodicals  which  go 
directly  to  the  reading-room,  was  30,606. 

A  little  progress  has  been  made  in  the  course  of  the  year  in  classi- 
fying new  groups  of  books,  but  no  more  than  this  seems  to  be 
possible  under  the  present  conditions  of  the  Library.  The  groups 
which  have  been  re-arranged  are :  — 

Oceania,  440  volumes. 

Austrian  Documents,  246  volumes. 

The  collection  of  reference  books  and  bibliographies  in  the 

Reference  Boom,  923  volumes. 
A  group  of  miscellaneous  rare  books  and  books  of  historical 

association  in  the  Treasure  Boom,  138  volumes. 

The  re-classification  of  French  History,  mentioned  in  my  last  report, 
was  completed  and  the  new  shelf-lists  have  been  written,  but  the 
shelf-marks  on  the  catalogue  cards  have  not  yet  been  changed. 
The  collection  as  it  now  stands  numbers  11,535  volumes. 

The  receipt  of  the  Francis  Parkman  Memorial  Fund  made  it  desir- 
able to  re-classify  the  books  on  Canada  (one  of  the  groups  which 
must  eventually  be  re-numbered  in  any  case),  and  to  incorporate 
with  it  the  books  received  from  Mr.  Farkman's  library,  which  had 
previously  been  kept  separate.  For  this  work  and  the  re-classifica- 
tion of  books  on  Mexico,  Central  America,  and  the  West  Indies,  we 
are  indebted  to  Professor  A.  C.  Coolidge,  who  offered  to  bear  the 
expense.     The  books  on  Canada  are  already  shelf-listed,  but  the 
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shelf-lists  for  the  other  countries  must  be  written  during  the  year 
now  beginning. 

We  have  also  been  able  to  bring  together  and  incorporate  with  the 
collection  of  Proverb  literature  given  several  years  ago  by  Mr.  John 
Bartlett,  the  other  works  on  Proverbs  belonging  to  the  Library, 
which  up  to  this  time  had  remained  with  the  Folklore  collection. 

The  total  number  of  volumes  now  contained  in  the  classified  col- 
lection is  390,493.  On  the  shelf-lists  which  represent  unclassified 
books,  — namely,  those  that  cover  what  remains  of  the  old  alcove 
system  in  operation  before  1877,  and  those  that  contain  the  record 
of  recent  accessions  in  subjects  not  yet  classified,  —  there  are  93,869 
volumes.  In  the  classified  groups  which  were  originally  arranged 
and  numbered  on  the  "  fixed-location "  system,  —  namely,  those 
done  from  1877  to  1881,  — there  are  about  116,000  volumes  which 
must  eventually  be  re-classified  or  re-numbered  in  accordance  with 
the  general  scheme  now  in  use.  That  is  to  say,  we  still  have  about 
210,000  volumes  not  yet  permanently  classified.  The  longer  this 
work  of  re-cl ossification  is  postponed,  the  more  burdensome  it 
becomes,  since  several  thousand  volumes  are  added  annually  to  the 
subjects  arranged  on  the  faulty  system,  and  several  hundred  volumes 
are  added  to  the  groups  of  recent  books  in  subjects  not  yet  classi- 
fied. It  would,  therefore,  be  the  truest  economy  for  the  Library  to 
take  up  and  complete  this  work  at  the  earliest  possible  date.  A 
little  progress  in  re-classification  will  be  made  during  the  coming 
year,  for  it  has  been  possible  to  bring  together  the  books  on  bibli- 
ography and  literary  history  into  the  rows  in  the  basement  of  the 
east  stack  made  vacant  by  the  removal  of  the  British  Documents. 
It  may  also  be  possible  to  take  up  the  classification  of  books  on 
India,  a  subject  which  it  is  desirable  to  have  classified,  since  we  are 
now  making,  through  Professor  Coolidge's  generosity,  substantial 
additions ;  but  further  than  this  we  can  hardly  go  in  the  classifica- 
tion of  new  subjects  until  more  shelf-room  is  provided.  Tt  would  be 
possible,  however,  to  re-number,  and  so  far  as  it  is  necessary,  to 
re-classify,  the  English  history  and  literature,  American  history, 
French  and  German  literature,  and  the  books  on  language  and 
classical  philology,  which  are  now  numbered  on  the  old  plan  of 
assigning  numbers  to  shelves  instead  of  to  subjects  —  the  116,000 
volumes  mentioned  above.  With  our  present  staff,  however,  it  is 
impossible  to  do  this.  Another  reason  why  this  work  should  be 
undertaken  as  soon  as  possible  is  that  the  shelf-lists,  having  been 
originally  written  twenty-five  or  more  years  ago,  are  now  so  copi- 
ously interlined  as  to  make  it  almost  impossible  to  enter  new  titles 
upon  them. 
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Besides  the  constant  readjustment  of  shelves  necessitated  by  the 
crowded  condition  of  the  Library,  the  shelf  department  has  had  an 
unusual  amount  of  other  shifting  to  do.  The  occupation  of  the  new 
addition  to  the  Library  involved  a  number  of  changes.  The  whole 
set  of  British  Documents,  except  those  of  the  earliest  sessions,  were 
moved  out  into  the  new  document  room  in  the  basement.  The 
re-building  of  the  shelving  for  pamphlets  made  it  necessary  to 
remove  the  whole  pamphlet  collection,  first  into  the  rows  vacated  by 
the  British  Documents,  and  afterwards  back  into  their  new  quarters. 
The  27,000  sheet  maps  had  to  be  transferred  from  the  old  cases  in 
different  parts  of  the  building  to  the  new  cases  in  the  Map  Room. 
The  collections  of  duplicates  and  of  recent  gifts  not  yet  examined, 
temporarily  stored  in  different  places  in  the  east  basement,  were 
brought  together  into  the  Duplicate  Boom.  The  removal  of  these 
volumes  allowed  the  periodical  sets  in  the  east  basement  to  be 
expanded,  and  this  involved  the  shifting  of  six  or  seven  rows  of 
books.  The  rare  books,  for  which  the  Treasure  Boom  provided  a 
new  storehouse,  were  brought  together  from  their  separate  closets  in 
different  parts  of  the  building  and  installed  in  the  new  cases  in  the 
Treasure  Boom.  In  addition  to  this,  further  changes  on  the  second 
floor  of  the  west  stack  were  found  to  be  necessary,  in  order  to  pro- 
vide a  convenient  working-place  for  the  new  Graduate  School  of 
Business  Administration.  The  alcove  on  the  west  side  of  the  build* 
log  formerly  occupied  by  the  shelf  department  has  been  fitted  np 
for  the  use  of  this  School  with  tables  and  cases  for  current  trade 
periodicals.  The  rows  of  shelves  adjacent  to  this  alcove  were,  how- 
ever, occupied  by  books  on  Education,  and  it  was  found  necessary 
to  change  the  location  of  this  collection,  as  well  as  of  the  books  on 
Natural  History,  General  Science,  Anthropology,  and  Sociology,  in 
order  to  bring  the  Economic  collection  into  convenient  relation  to 
the  working  tables  of  the  Graduate  School.  This  involved  the 
shifting  of  about  10,000  volumes;  but  the  work  was  done  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  summer  with  dispatch  and  without  seriously 
hindering  the  current  service  of  the  Library. 

The  annual  examination  of  the  Library,  which  consists  of  compar- 
ing the  books  on  the  shelves  with  the  shelf-lists,  now  occupies  four 
persons  somewhat  more  than  a  month  continuously,  and  in  addition, 
much  time  has  to  be  spent  afterwards  in  running  down  and  account- 
ing for  the  books  which  are  not  found  on  the  shelf  at  the  time  of  the 
examination.  The  result  of  the  examination  this  summer  is  that 
sixty-one  volumes  are  reported  missing  from  the  open  shelves,  and 
sixty-five  volumes  from  the  book-stack,  a  much  better  result  than 
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was  shown  by  the  examination  of  last  year.  Of  the  264  volumes  - 
reported  missing  last  year,  ninety-two  were  found  on  the  shelves  at 
this  Bummer's  examination,  besides  thirty  others  which  had  been 
noted  as  missing  in  earlier  years.  The  net  losses  of  twenty-five 
years,  as  shown  by  the  annual  examinations,  now  amount  to  1,300 
volumes. 

The  annual  cleaning  of  the  books  in  the  Library  now  occupies 
four  men  about  three  months,  and  is  a  constantly  increasing,  but 
apparently  unavoidable,  item  of  expense.  It  is  surely  time  that  some 
effective  measures  be  taken  to  check  the  increasing  smokiness  of 
Cambridge  air.  In  the  last  half  dozen  years,  there  has  been  a 
serious  change  for  the  worse.  It  is  no  slight  matter  to  have  over 
three-quarters  of  a  million  books  growing  steadily  dirtier,  their  bind- 
ings, pages,  and  plates  becoming  inevitably  more  and  more  soiled  — 
soiled  by  the  tenacious  griminess  of  soft-coal  smoke,  which  is  quite 
a  different  thing  from  the  coating  of  ordinary  dust  that  a  breath  dis- 
places. It  is  impracticable  to  keep  more  than  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  the  choicest  volumes  protected  from  injury  of  tliis 
kind,  and  perfect  protection  for  such  books  can  be  had  only  by 
means  of  expensive  cases  which,  like  those  in  a  museum,  are  opened 
and  closed  with  difficulty.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  the  College 
Library  possesses  at  the  present  time  no  cases  of  this  description. 
Something  might  be  done  by  sealing  all  the  windows  and  drawing  in 
air  through  screens  by  means  of  electric  fans.  But  this  is  an 
expensive  process,  and  one  which  must  be  kept  in  constant  opera- 
tion, and  unless  air  is  introduced  in  larger  quantities  than  is  usual 
with  Buch  machinery,  it  is  difficult  to  do  intellectual  work  in  a  build- 
ing thus  supplied.  Some  improvement  would  result  from  the  use  of 
dust-laying  compounds  on  the  paths  in  the  Yard  and  on  the  adjacent 
streets,  but  the  fundamental  reform  to  be  striven  for  is  the  elimina- 
tion of  smoke  from  the  air.  In  advancing  this  reform,  the  College 
would  be  benefiting  not  only  its  own  collections  of  books,  specimens, 
and  instruments,  but  every  house  in  Cambridge  in  which  furniture 
and  carpets,  walls  and  hangings,  books  and  pictures,  are  suffering 
from  an  insidious  enemy. 

To  return  to  the  present  conditions  in  the  Library,  the  work  of 
cleaning  seems  to  done  with  reasonable  speed  and  in  a  fairly  satis- 
factory manner,  a  spray  being  used  on  the  cloths  with  which  the 
books  are  wiped,  so  as  to  prevent  the  scattering  of  dust  through  the 
air.  In  the  course  of  the  summer,  we  were  allowed  to  test  one  of 
the  new  vacuum  machines  for  cleaning  books  —  a  movable  affair 
which  could  be  connected  with  the  ordinary  electric  light  sockets, 
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and  could  be  dragged  from  one  end  of  a  row  to  the  other.  A  test 
of  the  working  of  the  machine,  extending  over  several  hours,  seemed 
to  show  that  by  its  means  the  work  could  be  done  somewhat  more 
efficiently,  with  less  spreading  of  dust,  but  not  very  much  more 
quickly  than  by  hand.  The  pneumatic  brush,  however,  could  be 
applied  to  some  places  not  easily  reached  otherwise,  such  as  steam- 
pipes,  window  ledges,  rough  plaster  walls,  and  the  floor  underneath 
low  shelves.  On  the  other  hand,  the  brush,  with  the  implement  which 
holds  it,  is  apt  to  injure  old  bindings,  unless  very  carefully  used,  and 
it  is  more  fatiguing  to  hold  than  a  cloth.  The  original  expense  of 
the  machine  is  a  large  item,  and  the  cost  of  current  to  run  it,  though 
not  large,  is  continuous.  Since,  moreover,  there  seems  to  be  no 
considerable  gain  in  rapidity  of  work,  either  one  machine  must  be 
employed  through  most  of  the  year,  or  four  machines  must  be  em* 
ployed  for  the  three  summer  months.  The  first  alternative  would  be 
annoying  to  readers,  since  the  noise  of  the  whirring  fan  is  distinctly 
troublesome ;  the  second  alternative  increases  the  initial  expense. 
I  urn,  therefore,  forced  to  conclude  that  no  real  advantage  would  be 
obtained  by  employing  any  of  these  mechanical  cleaners. 


CATALOGUE    DEPARTMENT 


Mr.  Currier,  in  charge  of  the  catalogue  department,  presents  the 
following  figures  in  regard  to  the  work  of  this  department. 


CiiATjHjc*  Wou. 

1MI1-04. 

1MM-W. 

luns-wi. 

1MS-0I. 

ww, 

Title*  catalogued  for  College  Library : 

Continuations,  analytical  entries,  etc. 

8,8*2 
5,578 
6,801 

7,401 

6,319 
10,448 

7,860 
6,960 
6,295 

8,628 
6,684 
6,454 

8,481 
6,288 

5,228 

80,716 

+  ,121 

24,162 
8,662 

20,115 
4,867 

21,611 
4,422 

Titles  for  Dept.  and  Special  Libraries 

4,090 

Total  titles  catalogued  .... 

24,837 

27,724 

24,982 

26,088 

28,984 

Cards  added  to  Catalogue  s 
Printed  cards  — 

A.  L.  A.  Publishing  Board  .    .   . 

11,827 
7,011 
6,916 

6,026 

7,981 
8,460 

7,243 
8,6G8 
2,467 

6,270 
9,216 
6,196 

6,210 
10,248 
2,025 

Total 

St, 75+ 
16,570 

17,467 
23,211 

18,258 
22,168 

18,681 
22,768 

16,488 

Total 

40,324 

40,678 

40,426 

41,447 

41,568 
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The  catalogue  department  lost  through  marriage  three  capable 
assistants,  whose  places  were  taken  by  relatively  inexperienced 
persons.  The  installation  of  a  new  catalogue  case  and  the  conse- 
quent redistribution  of  cards  and  renewal  of  labels,  guides,  etc., 
also  interfered  with  the  regular  course  of  work,  and  the  total  number 
of  titles  and  of  cards  added  to  the  catalogue  shows  a  corresponding 
diminution,  A  more  detailed  study  of  the  figures  from  which  the 
table  above  is  made  up,  and  which  it  summarizes  as  briefly  as 
possible,  shows  that  in  the  regular  work  completely  done  there  was 
an  actual  increase  of  380  titles,  and  that  the  decline  was  mainly  in 
the  work  done  by  abbreviated  or  temporary  methods.  Although  the 
year  ended  (July  31)  with  an  unusually  large  number  of  uncata- 
logued  books  on  hand,  this  was  due  to  the  receipt  of  an  exceptionally 
large  number  of  gifts  and  purchases  during  the  last  months  of  the 
year.  In  fact,  the  department  succeeded,  by  a  careful  adjustment 
of  the  ratio  of  complete  to  incomplete  work,  in  keeping  up  with  the 
current  receipt  of  books,  an  examination  of  the  3,850  uncatalogued 
titles  on  hand  August  1,  1908,  showing  only  36  which  had  been  on 
hand  more  than  a  year,  and  409  which  had  been  here  more  than  six 
months  and  less  than  a  year."  This  is  an  improvement  on  last 
year's  figures,  but  we  may  properly  expect  a  further  improvement 
year  by  year.  With  our  present  staff,  however,  our  only  way  to 
keep  up  with  our  accessions  is  to  catalogue  in  summary  fashion 
approximately  40  per  cent,  of  the  books  received,  with  the  expecta- 
tion that  the  work  will  at  some  future  day  be  revised  and  completed. 

Our  use  of  Library  of  Congress  cards  increases  slightly.  These 
cards  were  used  for  31.9  per  cent,  of  the  total  titles  fully  and 
permanently  catalogued,  as  against  27.6  per  cent,  the  year  before 
and  23.6  per  cent,  four  years  ago.  Mr.  Currier  concludes,  how- 
ever, after  carefully  watching  the  details  of  the  work,  that,  for  short 
titles  and  those  involving  no  difficult  investigation,  the  use  of  these 
cards  results  in  little  or  perhaps  no  saving  of  expense  over  written 
cards,  on  account  of  the  time  spent  in  ascertaining  whether  the  cards 
can  be  had,  in  ordering  them  and  checking  them  off,  in  comparing 
them  with  the  books,  and  in  preparing  them  for  the  catalogue.  The 
advantage  gained  is  that  we  get  a  printed  card  instead  of  a  written 
one,  and  that  duplication  is  easy.  As  compared  with  cards  printed 
for  us  at  the  College  printing  office,  the  saving  is,  of  course,  very 
large. 

*  This  doei  not  include,  however,  the  book!  received  from  FrofeMor  Norton's 
library,  only  a  part  of  which  hare  yet  been  catalogued. 
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Mr.  Currier  reports  a  number  of  changes  in  the  arrangement  of 
cards  in  the  author  catalogue,  made  after  a  careful  study  of  con- 
ditions. Such  study  shows  how  closely  an  easy  use  of  the  catalogue 
depends  on  small  details,  and  how  conditions  may  change  with  the 
growth  of  the  Library.  Methods  which  are  perfectly  satisfactory  In 
a  catalogue  of  25,000  cards  become  intolerable  in  a  catalogue 
embracing  a  million  and  a  quarter  cards.  The  arrangement  of 
cards  entered  under  personal  forenames  is  an  instance  in  point. 
"Formerly  (to  quote  Mr.  Currier's  report)  these  were  arranged  by 
a  somewhat  arbitrary  scheme  based  on  precedence  of  rank.  Thus 
under  "John"  came  first  the  saints  of  that  name;  then,  in  order, 
the  popes,  emperors,  kings,  nobles,  and  finally  other  persons  for 
whom  the  forename  John  had  been  selected  as  the  proper  entry 
word.  This  would  have  been  well  enough  if  under  each  name  there 
had  been  a  sufficient  number  of  guides  showing  clearly  the  plan  in 
use.  Under  many  of  the  names,  where  the  number  of  cards  was 
only  moderately  large,  it  was  impracticable  to  put  in  the  proper 
guides,  and  the  filing  and  consulting  of  these  cards  bad  become  a 
very  perplexing  matter.  The  basis  of  the  plan  which  has  now  been 
introduced  is  that  used  by  Chevalier  in  his  '  Repertoire  des  sources 
historiques  du  moyen  ago.'  For  each  person  entered  under  his 
forename  (e,  g.  John)  is  selected  the  by-name,  or  descriptive  desig- 
nation, or  the  name  of  the  country  or  place,  by  which  he  is  best 
known.  These  by-names,  or  designations,  or  place-names,  form  the 
basis  of  an  alphabetical  subarrangement  under  each  forename. 
References  are  made  freely  when  a  person  is  known  by  two  or  more 
by-names.  Where  the  heading  selected  for  a  person  consists  of  two 
or  more  forenames,  the  cards  are  placed  at  the  end  of  the  series  of 
cards  of  which  the  heading  consists  of  but  one  forename.     Thus  :  — 

John,  king  of  Abysiinta.  John,   dnke    of    Mrekltnbvrg.     See 

John,  the  Apoitit.  John  Albert  I. 

John  ot  Austria.  John  III  (Sobio*ki),kingof  Poland. 

John,  duke  of  Bedford.     See  John  John  II,  Popt. 

of  Lancaster.  John  III,  Sobitiki.     See  John  III, 

John,  king  of  England.  king  of  Poland. 

John  of  Lancaster,  dnke  of   Bed-  John  Albert  I,   dnke  of  Mecklen- 

ford.  burg. 

By  this  plan,  each  card  is  filed  by  an  unmistakable  rule  of  alphabeti- 
cal sequence  contributing  to  ease  in  filing,  as  well  as  in  searching 
for,  a  given  person's  name.  About  one  hundred  forenames  have 
been  revised  according  to  this  system,  including  about  all  that  will 
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need  special  attention.  In  doing  the  work,  about  five  hundred  refer- 
ence cards  were  written."  The  relation  of  translations  to  their 
originals  is  another  point  in  regard  to  which  new  methods  have  had 
to  be  devised.  "  The  old  arrangement,  by  which  titles  of  transla- 
tions were  kept  with  the  titles  of  the  original  text,  has  proved  too 
complicated,  especially  for  a  person  looking  for  a  translation  from  a 
language  not  familiar  to  him.  Under  the  present  plan,  the  cards 
are  divided  (according  to  the  number  to  be  arranged)  sometimes 
into  three,  sometimes  into  two  groups:  either  (a)  Originals;  (b) 
English  translations  ;  (c)  Other  translations ;  or  else  (a)  Originals  ; 
(b)  English  translations  arranged  alphabetically,  with  other  trans* 
l&tions  of  each  work  following  each  English  title.  Luther  was 
arranged  (a)  works  or  editions  in  Latin  (original,  or  translated 
into  that  language);  (6)  Ditto  in  German;  (c)  Editions  in  other 
languages." 

The  installation  of  the  new  catalogue  case,  holding  the  first  part 
of  the  author  catalogue  (A-Hic),  made  it  possible  to  introduce  a 
long  wished- for  improvement  in  the  guide-cards  which,  if  placed  at 
frequent  intervals,  lead  the  inquirer  quickly  to  the  point  he  is  aiming 
at.  This  is  another  illustration  of  the  importance  of  a  nice  adjust- 
ment of  details.  Our  old  drawers,  built  thirty  years  ago,  are  scarcely 
deeper  than  the  height  of  the  cards  they  hold,  eo  that  a  guide  that  is 
at  all  higher  than  the  cards  1b  inadmissible ;  hence  we  have  had  to 
use  for  guides  wooden  blocks  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  on  the 
bevelled  edge  of  which  a  name  or  combination  of  letters  can  be 
inscribed.  These  blocks  occupy  much  space  in  the  drawer,  and  we 
have,  therefore,  been  obliged  to  use  them  sparingly.  Our  new 
drawers  are  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deeper  than  the  old,  yet  this  slight 
difference  makes  it  possible  to  use  card  guides  with  tabs  projecting 
above  the  level  of  the  intervening  cards.*  In  this  new  section  of 
the  catalogue,  we  have  introduced  2,700  of  these  card  guides,  about 
three  times  as  many  as  the  block  guides  formerly  used,  yet  the  saving 
In  the  space  occupied  by  them  is  about  nine  running  feet,  which  is 
equal  to  the  contents  of  seven  trays.  It  would  add  greatly  to  the 
ease  of  consulting  the  catalogue  if  all  our  old  drawers  should  be 
replaced  by  modern  trays,  which  excel  the  old-fashioned  drawers  in 
still  other  respects  than  those  just  mentioned. 

*  Theae  guide*  were  printed  to  older  by  the  Library  Bureau.  Tbe  tab  bear- 
ing its  printed  inscription  it  strengthened  and  protected  from  Boiling  by  ft  thin 
coating  of  transparent  celluloid. 
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ORDERING    DEPARTMENT   AND    FINANCIAL   CONDITION 

The  following  table  shows  the  income  of  our  book  funds,  receipts 
from  other  sources  for  the  purchase  of  books,  and  expenditure  for 
books  during  the  last  six  years. 


Iacoaaun)  Birmurruu. 

IBoa-flS. 

1WS-01, 

19M-W. 

lBiis-oe. 

*«,.. 

■»,-». 

From  book  funds,  — 
Balance  from  previous  year  . 
Income  of  the  year    .... 

*i,0B6 
19,446 

18,208 
19,992 

(4,074 
19,560 

(4,781 

19,068 

19,481 

(4,948 

30,343 

Total  available 

Spent  for  book* 

23,482 
20,274 

33,200 
19,126 

28,684 

18,853 
4,781 

1,707 
4,611 

23,844 
19,324 

24,621 
19,673 

26,191 
19,776 

Balance  to  next  year  .    .   ,    . 

Special  gif  ii,  tales,  etc.  — 
Balance  from  previous  year  . 
Received  daring  the  year  .   . 

3,208 

2,276 
4,467 

4,074 

1,335 

4,406 

4,620 

2,814 
9,464 

4,948 

4,279 
10,116 

6,415 

3,802 
6,361 

Total  available 

Spent  for  books 

6,733 
4,893 

6,241 
4,634 

6,818 
8,504 

12,298 
8,019 

14,394 
10,592 

9,168 
6,833 

Balance  to  next  year  .... 

1,835 

1,707 

2,814 

4,279 

3,302 

8,321 

Total  spent  for  books,  — 

Department  Libraries  (books 

ordered  through  Coll.  Lib.) 

125,172 
7,389 

$28,660 
6,214 

(22,367 
5,623 

(27,343 
9,857 

(30,266 
7,642 

(25,608 
6,914 

Total 

(32,561 

$29,874 

(27,980 

(36,700 

(37,907 

(31,522 

The  increase  in  the  income  for  books  is  due  principally  to  an 
increase  in  the  rate  of  interest  on  investments,  but  in  part  also  to 
the  receipt,  for  the  first  time,  of  .income  from  the  Castle  and  the 
Farkman  Memorial  funds.  The  amount  spent  for  books  from  the 
Library's  book-funds  is  only  about  a  hundred  dollars  larger  than 
last  year's  sum,  but  the  unpaid  bills  carried  over  at  the  end  of  the 
year  exceed  the  amount  of  the  previous  year's  unpaid  bills  by  about 
$1 ,050,  making  the  total  value  of  the  books  actually  received  during 
the  year  considerably  greater  than  in  the  year  before.  This  corre- 
sponds with  the  increase  in  estimated  cost  of  orders  forwarded,  as 
noted  in  the  next  table,  and  with  the  fact  that  the  Council  made 

*  The  figures  in  this  column  (1906-07)  hate  been  revised  since  they  were 
first  printed  in  list  year's  report. 

t  Includes  (620  accumulated  income  of  the  Boott  Fund  not  previously 
reported. 
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its  appropriation  for  books  on  a  more  generous  scale  than  in  the 
preceding  year. 

The  work  of  the  ordering  department,  in  charge  of  Mr,  Potter,  is 
Hummed  up  in  the  following  table,  which  gives  the  figures  of  the  last 
two  years  and  the  averages  of  three  previous  five-year  periods. 


1W»  01.    MOT-OS. 


New  order*,  — 

Total  received  and  examined  .  .  . 
Already  owned  or  ordered  .  .  .  . 
Forwarded 

Eitimate  of  cost,  — 

For  the  College  Library 

For  Department! 

Total  estimated  cost 

•No.  of  vol*,  bought  for  College  Lib. 
fTotal  gift* 


(9,079 
2,902 
11,981 


7,827 
1,726 
6,036 

♦10,1*5 
8,323 

13,368 


12,376 
4,112 

7,796 

IU,908 
8,710 

18,61* 


•17,698 
8,*38 
21,130 


The  estimated  cost  of  orders  forwarded  has  shown  a  marked 
increase,  both  this  year  and  last,  over  the  previous  year  and  over 
the  average  of  the  preceding  fifteen  years.  This  is  due  mainly  to 
the  increase  in  money  gifts  received,  which  we  have  had  the  privilege 
of  spending.  Of  the  (17,698,  noted  in  the  table,  (9,592  was 
chargeable  to  library  funds,  $8,106  to  special  gifts. 

Mr.  Potter  has  often  had  occasion  to  complain  that  he  has  lacked 
assistance  to  keep  the  current  work  of  his  department  up  to  date. 
Some  improvement  in  this  respect  has  been  made  possible  by  a  re- 
distribution of  certain  duties,  and  by  the  employment  of  some  extra 
temporary  help,  so  that  the  arrears  of  work  were  for  the  time  being 
cleared  away.  Happily  the  donor  of  the  Bowie  Library  bore  the 
cost  of  the  preliminary  work  on  these  books  —  work  which  would 
otherwise  have  fallen  on  the  unassisted  members  of  the  ordering 
department,  and  would  have  been  quite  overwhelming.  One  of 
Mr.  Potter's  assistants  is  still  charged  with  the  care  both  of  the 
map  collection  and  of  the  "  H.  U.  "  collection,  to  each  of  which  the 
whole  of  one  person's  time  could  profitably  be  devoted. 

The  work  of  the  department  is  greatly  helped  by  the  new  collating- 
room,   which  has  better  facilities  than  the  old  for  handling  new 

*  Excluding  volnmei  formed  by  binding  periodicals  and  pamphlet*,  bat  in- 
cluding volumes  received  on  exchange  account  from  other  libraries. 
t  Including  both  volnmei  and  pampbleta.     Bee  p.  200. 
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invoices  of  books,  and  by  the  duplicate  room  in  the  basement,  in 
which  can  be  stored  gifts  as  well  as  duplicates  waiting  to  be  dis- 
posed of.  It  is  also  a  clear  advantage  that  the  four  principal  mem- 
bers of  the  department  are  now  seated  in  one  room,  and  that,  in  the 
re-classification  of  reference  books,  those  sets  which  are  the  constant 
working  tools  of  the  department  are  for  the  first  time  shelved  in  the 
same  room  with  the  persons  who  use  them  most. 


The  loss  of  three  ladies  from  the  catalogue  department  has  been 
already  mentioned.  I  also  regret  to  have  to  record  the  departure 
of  Dr.  Walter  Lichtenstein,  who  resigned  September  1,  1908,  to 
become  librarian  of  Northwestern  University.  Such  promotions 
cripple  the  staff  for  the  time  being,  but  the;  add  to  the  Library's 
prestige,  extend  the  use  of  whatever  is  sound  and  well  tried  in  its 
methods  of  administration,  and  constitute  one  of  the  services  which 
this  Library  renders  to  other  American  libraries.  It  may  be  inter- 
esting to  note  the  other  instances  during  the  last  fifteen  years  of 
persons  trained  in  this  Library  who  have  been  transferred  to  respon- 
sible library  positions  elsewhere.  I  add  in  parentheses  the  duration 
of  their  previous  service  in  this  Library.  I  place  my  own  name  in 
the  list  with  a  grateful  sense  of  the  advantage  I  derived  from  work- 
ing here  under  the  direction  of  Justin  Winsor,  and  in  daily  contact 
with  Samuel  H.  Scudder,  George  F.  Arnold,  and  others  who  are 
still  valued  members  of  the  Library  staff. 

William  C.  Lane  (1881-93),  to  be  librarian  of  the  Boston  Athenaeum  from 

1893  to  1898. 
Charles   K.   Bolton   (1890-93),  to   be   librarian   of  the   Brookline   Public 

Library,  now  librarian  of  the  Boaton  Athenatnm. 
Clarence   W.    Ayer   (1898-99),   to   be   librarian   of  the  Brockton   Public 

Library,  now  librarian  of  the  Cambridge  Public  Library. 
"N.  D.  C.  Hodges  (1897-1900),  to  be   librarian  of  the  Cincinnati  Public 

Library. 
Arthur  S.  Me  Daniel  (1898-1903),  to  be  Militant  librarian  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  the  Bar,  New  York. 
Edward  H.  Virgin  (1900-04),  to  be  librarian  of  the  General  Theological 

Seminary,  New  York. 
Walter  B.  Briggs  (1886-1901),  to  be  reference  librarian  of  the  Brooklyn 

Public  Library. 
Charles  A.  Read  (11)03-07),  to  be  librarian  of  the  Unlveriity  of  Cincinnati. 
Walter  Lichtenstein  (1903-08),  to  be  librarian  of  Northwestern  University, 

Evans  ton,  Illinois. 
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Dr.  Lichtenstein's  resignation  has  interrupted,  so  fur  as  European 
history  is  concerned,  the  newly  introduced  method  of  organizing 
the  work  of  the  Library  by  departments  of  knowledge,  instead 
of  by  administrative  processes ;  bat  since  February,  Mr.  Heald 
has  been  working  successfully  on  tbe  same  line  in  several  other 
branches  *  which  for  one  reason  or  another  could  be  advantageously 
referred  to  him.  All  books  received  in  these  groups  he  assigns  to 
their  places  on  the  shelves,  classifies  for  the  subject  catalogue,  and 
looks  up  in  reference  books  and  bibliographies  so  far  as  he  judges 
necessary.  He  writes  out  the  titles  once  for  the  catalogue,  but  he 
is  relieved  of  all  copying  or  clerical  work,  whether  for  shelf-list  or 
catalogue,  and  he  leaves  as  much  of  the  routine  work  as  he  can  to 
the  assistants  who  work  with  him.  The  method  promises  excellent 
results  and  I  am  anxious  to  extend  it  further,  but  some  readjust- 
ment of  the  relations  of  the  shelf  department  and  of  the  catalogue 
department  may  be  necessary,  these  two  departments  having  hitherto 
been  independently  organized.  To  extend  the  same  division  of 
labor  to  the  ordering  department  does  not  seem  to  be  practicable  in 
our  case,  except  occasionally.  If  the  selection  of  books  to  be 
ordered  originated  in  the  Library,  it  would  doubtless  be  wise  to 
make  the  person  who  classified  and  catalogued  tbe  books  in  a  given 
field  responsible  likewise  for  the  selection  of  new  acquisitions  in  tbe 
same  field.  In  this  library,  however,  we  depend  upon  the  college 
officers  for  this  service,  and  the  duty  of  verifying  titles,  avoiding 
duplication,  and  placing  orders  can  be  more  efficiently  performed 
under  individual  direction. 

Following  the  lead  of  many  other  libraries,  I  have  asked  the  chief 
officers  of  the  Library  —  the  two  Assistant  Librarians,  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Circulation,  the  gentlemen  in  charge  of  the  Shelf  and 
Catalogue  departments,  and  the  Superintendent  of  tbe  Beading-room 
—  to  meet  in  my  office  from  time  to  time  as  an  advisory  Staff 
Council,  and  I  have  submitted  to  them  for  discussion  various 
matters  of  general  policy  or  details  of  administration  that  required 
revision.  The  use  of  the  new  Reference  Room  and  the  character  of 
the  reference  books  to  be  shelved  there,  rules  for  the  conduct  of  the 
Treasure  Room,  and  the  objects  to  which  the  services  of  men  and  of 
women  are  respectively  best  applied,  were  among  the  subjects  dis- 
cussed in  an  informal  but  useful  manner.     Meetings  are  held  only 

*  South  America,  Oceania,  Anthropology ,  Education,  Mathematici,  Chemistry, 
and  Engineering. 
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when  there  seems  to  be  some  immediate  occasion  for  seeking  an 
interchange  of  views,  and  not  so  frequently  as  to  interfere  with 
regular  duties.  I  expect  that  from  these  opportunities  to  compare 
experience  and  to  look  at  the  same  object  from  all  points  of  view, 
the  efficient  administration  of  the  Library  will  be  strengthened. 

WILLIAM   COOLIDGE  LANE, 

Librarian. 
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APPLETON  CHAPEL 
AND  THE  PHILLIPS  BROOKS  HOUSE 

To  the  President  of  the  University; — 

Sib,  —  I  hare  the  honor  to  submit  to  you  a  report  as  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Preachers  to  the  University,  and  also  of  the  Committee 
having  charge  of  the  Phillips  Brooks  House. 

Since  this  is  the  first  report  to  find  place  in  the  annual  volume,  it 
may  be  permissible  to  set  forth  the  present  situation  in  the  light  of 
an  experience  longer  than  that  of  a  single  year. 

We  have  been  committed  for  more  than  two  decades  to  the  policy 
of  the  conduct  of  services  of  worship  and  instruction  under  the  sane* 
tion  of  the  University  by  a  Board  of  five  preachers.  These  are 
appointed  annually  from  various  Christian  communions  and  represent 
at  times  different  parts  of  the  country.  Immediate  responsibility 
for  these  services  is  entrusted  to  a  resident  professor  who  acts  as 
Chairman  of  the  Board. 

We  are  committed  also  to  the  policy  of  voluntary  attendance  upon 
these  services.  It  is  held  that  the  religious  observances  of  the  Uni- 
versity community  must  be  free.  At  the  same  time  the  authorities 
would  maintain  with  regularity  and  in  worthy  fashion  the  opportunity 
for  the  expression  and  deepening  of  the  religious  spirit. 

In  adopting  these  methods  the  University  entered  in  1886  upon 
a  path  not  then  trodden  by  any  American  institution  of  learning. 
Since  that  time  many  institutions  have  adapted  one  or  both  of  these 
principles  to  their  own  use.  Some  have  continued  the  college  pas- 
torate and  maintained  attendance  upon  such  services  as  a  college 
obligation.  Others  have  abandoned  the  attempt  officially  to  min- 
ister to  the  religious  life  of  the  students.  Many  institutions  have 
come  into  being  which  have  never  made  the  attempt. 

We  on  our  part,  in  the  retrospect  of  the  years,  would  express  our 
conviction  of  the  propriety  and  value  of  this  endeavor  and  our  ad- 
herence to  these  two  main  principles.  With  a  very  few  exceptions, 
all  of  those  who  have  ever  served  upon  the  Board  of  Preachers 
have,  in  the  record  of  the  Wadsworth  House  and  otherwise,  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  course  chosen  is  the  true  one  for  our  conditions. 
They  reiterate  that  the  worth  of  a  religious  service  conducted  by  the 
University  is  not  directly  proportioned  to  the  number  of  those  who 
attend  it  nor  to  the  frequency  of  their  attendance.     The  chief  thing 
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which  is  important  is  that  such  a  service  exist  and  that  it  be  regarded 
with  respect.  They  believe  that  the  influence  exerted  is  a  deep  and 
salutary  one.  They  are  anxious  to  make  it  a  larger  influence.  They 
suggest  numerous  changes  of  the  plan  in  detail.  But  they  express 
unaltered  confidence  that  the  larger  results  for  which  we  hope  are  to 
be  looked  for  in  the  following  of  the  two  main  principles  with  which 
our  effort  is  identified.  Those  most  familiar  with  the  task,  who  have 
given  themselves  unsparingly  to  it,  are  most  hopeful  concerning  it. 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  over-estimate  the  debt  which  the  University 
owes  to  the  members  of  past  Boards  of  Preachers.  These  have  come 
in  many  cases  from  important  posts  of  instruction  or  of  administra- 
tion. They  have  taken  up  their  residence  here  and  placed  their 
experience  at  the  service  of  the  University.  The  representation 
upon  this  Board  of  the  remoter  parts  of  the  country  has  not  been  all 
that  we  could  desire.  It  has  not  always  proved  possible  to  maintain 
the  proportion  of  denominations  as  we  could  have  wished.  Not  all 
of  those  whose  aid  has  been  most  valuable  have  been  able  lo  serve 
for  the  full  period  which  was  at  first  designed.  In  more  recent 
experience,  at  all  events,  two  weeks  rather  than  three  weeks  of 
residence,  out  of  each  half-year,  is  the  limit  of  service  which  we  may 
apparently  expect.  In  these  circumstances  it  would  have  been  dim- 
cult  to  carry  out  our  plan  without  the  cooperation  of  past  members 
of  the  Board  residing  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston.  We  ask  a  good 
deal  of  our  preachers,  both  in  point  of  preparation  and  in  the  demand 
upon  their  time  for  consultation  and  pastoral  work  and  in  public  and 
social  ways.  The  willingness  of  practically  all  who  have  ever  been 
invited  to  accept  the  call  of  the  University  has  been  striking,  and 
their  testimony  to  their  enjoyment  of  the  work  is  encouraging. 

Since  the  adoption  of  the  present  system  the  daily  morning  prayers 
have  been  regarded  as  the  characteristic  service.  In  this  long  period 
the  average  attendance  upon  that  service  has  not  either  increased  or 
diminished  in  notable  degree.  October  is  uniformly  the  month  of 
largest  attendance,  November  of  the  next  largest ;  March  and  De- 
cember follow,  being  nearly  equal;  June  and  February  are  the 
months  of  smallest  attendance,  being  the  months  of  the  semi-annual 
examinations.  The  highest  annual  average  of,  say,  205  daily  morn- 
ing services  in  the  year,  was  128.  The  lowest  was  83.  The  average 
for  the  twenty-two  years  together  is  108.  The  enumeration  does 
not  include  students  in  the  choir.  When  one  compares  this  with 
the  attendance  upon  a  daily  service  in  any  oburch,  and  considers 
that  the  community  here  drawn  upon  consists  exclusively  of  young 
males,  it  must  be  said  to  be  impressive  that,  in  a  society  of  youth, 
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so  many  should  be  found  who  statedly  avail  themselves  of  a  privilege 
of  worship  for  no  other  reason  than  that  they  wish  to  do  so. 

It  should  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  the  annual  average  of 
attendance  has  remained  stationary,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  in  these 
years  the  number  of  those  receiving  instruction  in  the  University  has 
more  than  doubled.  A  portion  of  that  increase,  it  is  true,  has  been 
in  departments  of  the  University  which  are  remote  from  the  Yard. 
The  possibility  of  regular  attendance,  whether  of  students  or  of 
college  officers,  is  limited  somewhat,  by  the  question  of  residence. 
Still  more,  perhaps,  it  is  limited  by  the  arrangement  of  hours  of 
instruction  under  the  elective  system  as  this  has  been  developed 
during  these  years.  Relatively  few  men  attend  prayers  every  day. 
Many  more  attend  on  two  or  three  days  in  the  week  as  their  college 
exercises  permit.  The  Divinity  School  has  daily  evening  prayers  in 
its  own  chapel.  But  a  number  of  Divinity  students  attend  Appleton 
Chapel.  The  attendance  from  the  other  professional  schools  has  not 
kept  pace  with  their  growth.  They  have  grown  in  good  degree  from 
the  ranks  of  men  not  graduates  of  Harvard  College,  and  these  do 
not  at  first  realize  that  the  Chapel  is  not  a  College  affair.  The 
Board  of  Preachers  desire  to  make  graduate  students  feel  that  the 
Chapel  offers  a  privilege  of  which  they  may  avail  themselves  as 
freely  as  do  undergraduates. 

The  Sunday  service  has  been,  since  the  adoption  of  the  present 
system,  an  evening  service  and  is  open  to  the  public.  The  number 
of  those  in  attendance  varies  greatly.  It  is  sometimes  not  more 
than  200.  Occasionally  the  Chapel  is  crowded.  It  was  designed 
that  attendance  upon  this  service  should  not  prevent  the  establishing 
of  normal  relations  of  students  and  officers  with  the  churches  of  their 
respective  communions  in  Cambridge  or  Boston.  It  seems,  however, 
to  be  beyond  dispute  that  the  practice  of  attendance  upon  a  second 
service,  and  particularly  upon  an  evening  service,  has  considerably 
diminished  within  the  last  twenty  years,  even  among  those  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  the  church.  The  Chapel,  in  the  nature  of  the 
case,  has  no  constituency  which  it  can  call  its  own  in  the  sense  of 
the  loyal  constituency  of  a  parish  church.  This  fact  alone  makes  it 
more  liable  to  feel  the  effect  of  changes  in  the  customs  of  the  com- 
munity. The  custom  of  keeping  open-house  on  Sunday  evening, 
upon  the  part  of  those  who  make  duty  and  pleasure  of  extending 
hospitality  to  the  students,  is  more  common  than  it  used  to  be.  So 
far  as  students  are  concerned,  the  Sunday  evening  congregation, 
when  compared  with  that  at  morning  prayers,  is  composed  in  larger 
degree  of  those  whose  homes  are  remote  from  Cambridge  or  Boston, 
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and  who,  on  the  whole,  are  lees  likely  to  have  established  the  church 
relations  alluded  to  above.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  the  Sun- 
day service  might  not  profitably  be  held  at  some  other  than  the 
evening  hour.  In  some  other  respects  it  seems  obvious  that  we 
maintain  the  service  of  worship  under  conditions  of  difficulty  which 
are  in  part  removable.  The  Chapel  itself  has  with  the  lapse  of  time 
fallen  behind  the  equipment  of  some  other  departments  of  the  Uni- 
versity's work  in  fitness  for  its  purposes.  What  may  be  called  the 
accessories  of  our  effort  have  largely  remained  stationary  for  many 
years,  while  the  endeavor  to  keep  up  the  standard  of  the  leadership 
in  thought  and  worship  has  been  unsparing. 

The  costs  of  the  maintenance  of  the  Chapel  are  met,  to  the  pro- 
portion of  rather  more  than  two-thirds,  from  the  free  Income  of  the 
University.  The  Chapel  has  had  only  a  small  nucleus  of  endowment 
of  its  own.  In  the  meeting  of  the  Overseers'  Committee  on  the 
Administration  of  the  Chapel,  last  year,  the  hope  was  expressed  that, 
at  no  distant  date,  such  endowment  might  be  provided  for  the  Chapel 
as  would  place  it  upon  an  assured  basis  and  relieve  the  general 
treasury  of  a  large  part  at  least  of  these  charges  which  it  has  borne. 

In  one  regard  great  gain  has  been  made  in  the  provision  for  the 
religions  life  of  the  University.  The  Phillips  Brooks  House  admir- 
ably fulfils  its  purpose  in  affording  a  home  for  the  religions  and 
charitable  activities  and  the  hospitalities  of  the  University.  This 
part  of  our  equipment  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  The  various 
religious  societies,  three  of  them  having  permanent  quarters  at  the 
House,  have  worked  harmoniously  together.  They  entered  four 
years  ago  upon  a  combination  of  their  interests  in  the  so-called 
Phillips  Brooks  House  Association,  which  seeks  to  represent  them 
all,  and  with  greater  economy  and  effectiveness  to  perform  certain 
common  functions  for  them  all.  In  the  cabinet  of  this  Association 
all  the  constituent  societies  are  represented  by  their  presidents. 
This  arrangement  marks  a  great  gain  as  compared  with  the  lack  of 
coordination  and  the  duplication  of  function  which  before  prevailed. 
It  is  a  matter  for  congratulation  and  an  index  of  the  spirit  which  has 
been  manifest,  that  the  St.  Paul's  Roman  Catholic  Club,  although  it 
had  received  the  gift  of  a  club  house  of  its  own,  yet  did  not  with- 
draw from  its  place  as  one  of  the  constituent  societies  in  the  Phillips 
Brooks  House  Association. 

The  work  of  the  old  Social  Service  Committee,  which  first  achieved 
unity  in  the  philanthropic  activities  of  the  College,  has  been  largely 
merged  in  that  of  the  Phillips  Brooks  House  Association.  The  old 
forms  of  work  have  been  sustained.     Some  of  them  have  been  moch 
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enlarged.  New  ones  have  been  added.  The  office  of  the  Associa- 
tion is  more  and  more  appealed  to  by  churches  and  settlements 
having  need  of  the  work  of  young  men.  In  some  cases  these  axe 
prepared  to  offer  compensation  for  services  rendered.  Some  students 
are  thus  legitimately  aided  in  the  earning  of  a  part  of  their  expenses 
while  in  College.  But  the  amount  of  work  thus  paid  for  is  small 
compared  with  the  volume  of  social  service  which  is  freely  rendered. 
The  Association  would  not,  however,  lose  sight  of  that  education 
through  social  service  which  should  accrue  to  those  who,  as  students, 
engage  in  it.  The  Department  of  Social  Ethics  in  the  University  is 
in  a  position  greatly  to  aid  the  men  in  their  choices  of  work  and  in 
the  guidance  of  the  studies  which  that  work  suggests.  And,  as 
heretofore,  the  advice  of  an  expert,  professionally  engaged  in  social 
service,  is  provided  through  funds  at  the  command  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  House.  More  than  300  men  had  permanent  engagements 
for  a  portion  of  their  time,  last  year,  in  voluntary  social  service 
found  through  or  known  to  the  Association. 

The  devotional  meetings  are  for  the  most  part  under  the  care  of 
the  particular  societies.  These  furnish  the  more  intimate  circles  of 
religious  fellowship.  They  maintain  in  the  large  the  denominational 
associations  to  which  the  individual  men  are  accustomed.  To  them 
is  committed  the  furtherance  of  legitimate  denominational  interests 
within  the  University.  The  Christian  Association  has  at  present 
247  active  members.  The  St.  Paul's  Society  has  195  active  mem- 
bers. The  St.  Paul's  Catholic  Club  has  about  50  members,  com- 
municants. The  Harvard  Mission  unites  those  members  of  the 
Protestant  societies  who  are  interested  in  missionary  work.  It  keeps 
in  touch  with  Harvard  men  engaged  In  missionary  work  under  what- 
ever auspices  throughout  the  world.  It  has  sustained  a  special 
representation  in  India.  The  Divinity  Club  connects  that  depart- 
ment in  which  professional  instruction  in  topics  of  religion  is  given 
with  the  religious  activities  of  the  University  as  a  whole.  Recently 
there  has  been  manifest  among  the  students  a  disposition  to  become 
members  of  the  Brooks  House  Association  without  uniting  with  any 
of  the  constituent  societies.     There  are  51  such  active  members. 

In  the  promotion  of  the  voluntary  study  of  the  Bible,  which  has 
been  a  prominent  feature  of  the  opening  year,  the  special  administra- 
tion has  been  in  the  hands  of  a  joint  committee  from  those  societies 
which  desired  to  take  up  this  study.  There  are  now  350  students 
registered  in  the  groups  conducting  such  study.  Each  one  of  the 
constituent  societies  has  its  own  library  and  reading  room,  and  these 
rooms  furnish  a  quiet  resort  for  the  students.     There  is  also  a  loan 
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text-book  library.  The  societies  arrange  for  series  of  lectures  and 
addresses  in  their  several  rooms.  Many  of  the  lectures  upon  founda- 
tions connected  with  the  University  and  dealing  with  religious  sub- 
jects are  delivered  at  the  Brooks  House.  In  the  month  of  October 
some  1 800  men  were  present  at  various  meetings  which  were  held  at 
the  Brooks  House.  One  remark  holds  true  here  also  which  was 
above  made  as  to  the  Chapel.  Some  of  the  graduate  departments 
of  the  University  which  are,  like  the  Law  School,  near  at  hand,  use 
the  Brooks  House  much  less  than  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  do.  The 
organization  of  branches  of  the  Brooks  House  Association  or  of  the 
Christian  Association  in  those  schools  is  a  thing  much  to  be  desired. 

A  large  part  of  the  hospitality,  both  official  and  unofficial,  of  the 
University,  has  its  center  at  the  Brooks  House,  particularly  that 
hospitality  in  which  ladies  are  concerned.  The  University  Teas,  the 
College  Teas,  the  meetings  of  the  Harvard  Dames,  fill  a  place  in  the 
life  of  the  university  community.  The  Brooks  House  is  the  only 
public  building  on  the  Yard  where  a  maid  is  in  constant  attendance, 
and  where  every  provision  is  made  for  the  reception  of  ladies  visiting 
the  University. 

The  Committee  appointed  by  the  Corporation  to  have  charge  of 
the  Brooks  House  have  found  their  contacts  with  the  Association  and 
its  Societies  most  satisfactory.  They  express  their  approbation  of 
the  work  done  at  the  House  and  their  desire  that  by  every  proper 
means  the  nature  and  extent  of  this  work  shall  be  made  known  to  the 
friends  of  the  University.  The  members  of  the  Board  of  Preachers 
also  express  their  sense  of  obligation  for  opportunities  of  contact 
with  the  student  body  provided  for  them  through  the  House,  and  for 
the  cooperation  of  the  men  of  the  Association  in  the  maintenance  of 
the  services  of  worship  at  Appleton  Chapel.  The  relations  of  the 
House  and  Chapel  were  never  better  and  the  obligations  of  each  to 
the  other  never  more  sincerely  felt  than  at  present. 

EDWARD  C.  MOORE. 
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To  the  President  of  the  University  :  — 

Sir,  —  During  the  past  academic  year  the  continuously  employed 
staff  of  the  Gray  Herbarium  has  consisted  of  (1 )  the  Curator  (Asa 
Gray  Professor  of  Systematic  Botany),  (2)  an  Assistant  Professor 
of  Systematic  Botany,  these  two  being  employed  in  instruction, 
monographic  and  determinative  work,  editorial  duties,  collecting, 
and  field  exploration,  (3)  a  Collector,  employed  in  tropical  field 
work,  (4)  a  Librarian,  employed  largely  in  bibliographical  index- 
ing, (5)  an  Assistant,  engaged  partly  in  bibliographical  work  and 
partly  in  the  distribution  of  specimens,  and  (6)  an  Assistant,  en- 
gaged chiefly  in  the  preparation  and  mounting  of  specimens.  In 
addition  to  this  regular  staff  the  following  aids  have  been  temporarily 
employed :  Mr.  F.  Schuyler  Mathews  as  artist,  Mr.  W.  W.  Eggles- 
ton  in  monographic  work.  Miss  H.  E.  Day  in  bibliographical  work, 
and  Messrs.  C.  A.  Weatherby  and  E.  S.  Reynolds  as  assistants 
chiefly  in  the  determination  and  distribution  of  specimens. 

During  the  year  close  attention  has  been  given  to  the  final  annota- 
tion, verification,  and  proof-reading  of  a  new  (seventh)  edition  of 
Dr.  Gray's  well-known  Manual  of  Botany,  a  revision  upon  which 
the  staff  has  been  engaged  for  nearly  ten  years.  In  this  work  expert 
collaboration  in  certain  groups  has  been  received  from  President 
Ezra  Brainerd  of  Middlebury  College,  Professor  A.  S.  Hitchcock  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Dr.  J.  M.  Greenman 
of  the  Field  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Mr.  Oakes  Ames,  the  late 
Alvah  A.  Eaton,  and  Mr.  W.  W.  Eggleston.  Mrs.  Oakes  Ames  has 
contributed  an  admirable  series  of  detail  drawings  to  illustrate  the 
floral  parts  of  the  Orchidaceae,  and  Mrs.  Agnes  Chase  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  has  rendered  helpful  service  in  the 
proof-reading  and  final  annotation  of  the  text  relating  to  the  Grami- 
nea£.  Finally,  many  botanists  throughout  the  range  of  the  Manual 
have  taken  a  generous  interest  in  the  work  and  have  contributed 
specimens  and  notes  of  great  importance  to  its  completeness  and 
accuracy. 

The  chief  aims,  always  held  in  view  during  this  revision  of  the 
Manual,  have  been  (1)  a  rearrangement  of  the  plant  families  to 
show  more  perfectly  their  evolutionary  sequence;  (2)  a  unification 
of  the  nomenclature  in  accordance  with  recently  adopted  international 
rales;    (3)  the  addition  of  numerous  recently  recognized  species  and 
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varieties  of  plants,  both  those  new  to  science  and  those  lately  found 
adventive  or  introduced  within  the  range  of  the  work;  (4)  the 
extension  of  range  to  include  the  Maritime  Provinces  of  Canada  and 
more  thickly  settled  portions  of  Quebec  and  Ontario ;  (5)  the  adop- 
tion of  the  metric  system  of  measurements;  (6)  the  addition  of 
much  helpful  synonymy;  (7)  the  insertion  of  numerous  and  lucid 
keys;  (6)  a  more  detailed  and  precise  statement  of  plant  ranges; 
(9)  copious  illustration  by  conveniently  placed  and  judiciously  chosen 
text-figures;  (10)  the  careful  conservation  of  Dr.  Gray's  well-judged 
generic  concepts  and  of  the  terseness  and  lucidity  which  characterized 
his  style. 

The  more  noteworthy  sets  of  specimens  received  during  the  year 
have  been  as  follows :  By  gift  or  in  exchange :  from  the  Boston 
Society  of  Natural  History,  7,703  plants,  an  exchange  notable  for  its 
extent  and  value,  comprising  chiefly  specimens  collected  from  1850 
to  1860  by  such  well-known  collectors  as  Wright,  Fendler,  Lind- 
heimer,  and  others  in  the  Southwest;  from  the  New  York  Botanical 
Garden,  472  plants  of  the  Philippine  Islands  and  20  plants  of  the 
Bahama  Islands ;  from  the  Missouri  Botanical  Garden,  639  plants 
of  Texas,  collected  by  Lindheimer,  a  collection  critically  identified 
and  supplementing  to  a  considerable  extent  the  previously  obtained 
representation  of  the  work  of  this  well-known  collector;  from  Mrs. 
J.  M.  Spencer,  236  plants  of  Europe ;  from  the  Field  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  361  plants  chiefly  of  Grenada  (W.  I.)  and  of  the 
Chicago  basin ;  from  Mr.  J.  H.  Maiden,  199  plants  of  New  South 
Wales ;  from  Dr.  E.  Stevens,  206  ferns  from  the  herbarium  of  the 
late  Mrs.  F.  T.  Stevens,  a  collection  valued  as  illustrating  details 
of  range  and  local  variation  of  the  species  represented ;  from  Mr. 
Walter  Deane,  of  the  Herbarium  Visiting  Committee,  1,697  miscel- 
laneous duplicates;  from  Mr.  W.  W.  Eggleston,  170  specimens  of 
southern  species  of  the  genus  Crataegus;  from  Mr.  C.  B.  Robinson, 
119  plants  of  Quebec  and  Nova  Scotia;  from  the  United  States 
National  Museum,  113  plants  of  Mexico,  collected  by  Dr.  Edward 
Palmer.  Collections  received  for  identification :  from  Professor  ■ 
Morton  E.  Peck,  922  plants  of  British  Honduras;  387  plants  secured 
on  the  Aleutian  Islands  by  the  expedition  under  the  direction  of 
Professor  T.  A.  Jaggar,  a  collection  incited  and  brought  to  the 
Gray  Herbarium  by  the  liberality  of  Mr.  N.  T.  Kidder,  member  of 
the  Visiting  Committee.  Received  by  purchase  :  from  Dr.  Edward 
Palmer,  513  plants  from  the  state  of  Tamaulipas,  Mexico ;  from  H. 
von  Tuerckheim,  625  plants  of  Guatemala;  from  S.  Arimoto,  1,059 
plants  of  Japan ;  from  Mr.  W.  Becker,  201  specimens  of  European 
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violets ;  from  Mr.  F.  Raine,  905  plants  of  Europe,  chiefly  from  the 
Riviera  and  the  Vosgea  Mountains ;  throagh  Professor  C,  S.  Sargeut, 
141  plants  collected  in  southern  Bolivia  and  Paraguay  by  K.  Fiebrig ; 
from  Mr.  A.  A.  Heller,  280  plants  of  California,  including  an  admir- 
able set  of  the  local  species  of  the  genus  liibes;  from  Mr.  Alfred 
Render,  696  plants  of  Europe ;  from  Mr.  W.  H.  Blanchard,  806 
specimens,  chiefly  of  the  difficult  genera  Rubus  and  Amelanchier; 
from  Mr.  J.  C.  Parlin,  3,200  plants  of  Maine,  a  collection  acquired 
chiefly  to  show  details  of  distribution  and  for  use  as  duplicates  in 
exchange.  Collected  by  the  staff:  by  Professor  Fernald,  1,502 
plants  of  the  Gaspe  Peninsula,  Quebec ;  by  Professors  Fernald  and 
Collins,  156  plants  of  the  same  region;  by  Mr.  C.  G-  Pringle,  66 
plants  of  Mexico,  species  selected  for  their  rarity,  many  being  new 
to  science. 

The  entire  number  of  specimens  received  from  all  sources  has 
been  23,768.  The  number  of  sheets  added  to  the  organized  portion 
of  the  Herbarium  has  been  12,608.  The  number  of  volumes  added 
to  the  library  has  been  S68,  and  of  pamphlets  426.  At  the  end  of 
the  year  tlie  library  contained  10,760  volumes  and  8,884  pamphlets. 

Mr.  Pringle,  again  accompanied  by  his  able  assistant,  Sr.  F.  L. 
Lozano,  has  continued  with  marked  success  his  botanical  exploration 
of  Mexico.  Mr.  Pringle's  many  difficulties  in  penetrating  to  remote 
and  little  investigated  portions  of  Mexico  have  for  a  long  period 
been  greatly  lightened  by  the  generous  and  effective  aid  of  several 
Mexican  officials  high  in  the  governmental  scientific  service,  and  it 
is  with  great  regret  that  the  death  in  recent  years  of  three  of  these 
friends  of  science,  namely,  Drs.  Jose  Ramirez,  Manuel  Urbina,  and 
Ferdinand  Altamirano,  is  here  noted. 

Miss  Mary  A.  Day,  Librarian  of  the  Herbarium,  with  the  clerical 
assistance  of  Miss  E.  M.  Vincent  and  Miss  H.  E.  Day,  has  continued 
her  work  upon  the  Card  Index  of  New  Species  and  Varieties  of 
American  Plants,  and  during  the  year  has  issued  9,169  cards,  a 
number  exceeding  any  previous  annual  issue.  The  Index,  with  its 
increasing  size  and  completeness,  has  become  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant bibliographical  aids  in  all  taxonomic  work  upon  American 
plants. 

In  the  summer  of  1908  Professor  Fernald  consented  to  accompany 
in  the  interests  of  the  Herbarium  an  expedition  to  Labrador  which 
was  being  fitted  out  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  John  Bryant. 
Through  unforeseen  delay  in  securing,  refitting,  and  equipping  a 
suitable  vessel,  the  expedition  was  unable  to  start  until  the  middle 
of  July,  and  owing  to  severe  illness  Professor  Fernald  was  unable  to 
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accompany  it  beyond  Newfoundland.  However,  after  recovery  and 
rest,  be  was  able  to  accomplish  in  Maine  a  considerable  amount  of 
field  work  toward  the  continuation  of  a  series  of  carefully  prepared 
and  critically  identified  specimens  known  as  the  Exsiccatae  Gray- 
anae,  which  is  from  time  to  time  Issued  in  exchange  by  the  Gray 
Herbarium. 

In  the  autumn  of  1907  the  remaining  portions  of  the  important 
legacy  of  the  late  Mrs.  W.  B.  Potter  were  paid  in  full  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Fellows  for  the  benefit  of  the  Herbarium,  so  that  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  income  accruing  from  this  added  endowment 
was  available  for  the  year.  This  income,  together  with  the  contribu- 
tions generously  made  by  the  numerous  annual  patrons,  whose  gifts 
are  mentioned  in  the  Treasurer's  report,  enabled  the  Herbarium  for 
the  first  time  in  many  years  to  complete  its  financial  year  not  only 
without  deficit,  but  without  the  serious  efforts  to  cover  its  expenses 
which  have  been  in  the  past  trying  alike  to  the  patrons  and  staff. 
The  voluntary  continuance  of  ten-dollar  gifts  on  the  part  of  annual 
subscribers  has  not  only  shown  a  friendly  interest  highly  gratifying, 
but  has  put  the  Herbarium  in  a  position  to  employ  further  assistance 
and  take  advantage  of  opportunities  for  exploration  and  publication 
important  to  the  continuation  of  the  scheme  of  work  well  planned 
and  grounded  by  Dr.  Gray. 

A  generous  patron,  who  wishes  to  be  anonymous,  gave  the  Her- 
barium the  sum  of  8500  to  be  used  in  the  purchase  of  books.  This 
exceedingly  welcome  gift  has  permitted  a  grateful  freedom  in  buying 
such  desiderata  as  have  been  advertised  in  recent  book  catalogues, 
and  a  portion  of  the  sum  has  been  carried  over  for  similar  use  during 
the  present  year. 

Mr.  E.  F.  Williams,  Secretary  of  the  Visiting  Committee,  has 
given  the  sum  of  (100  to  be  added  to  the  Gray  Memorial  Fund. 

Closely  occupied  by  the  needful  work  npon  the  revision  of  Gray's 
Manual,  the  staff  has  been  unable  during  the  year  to  make  any 
progress  toward  securing  the  more  ample  and  safer  quarters  seriously 
needed  by  the  Herbarium.  This  need  has  been  so  emphasized  in 
past  reports  that  little  more  con  be  added.  However,  to  correct 
several  more  or  less  prevalent  misapprehensions  regarding  the  type 
of  building  desired,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Herbarium  is  not  a 
museum.  It  contains  few  objects  which  could  be  safely  placed  on 
public  exhibition  or  which  would  be  interesting  or  even  intelligible 
to  the  average  sightseer.  What  is  needed  is  not  a  series  of  exhibi- 
tion rooms,  nor  does  any  combination  of  the  Herbarium  with  the 
Botanical  Museum  or  laboratories  seem  desirable.     Both  in  America 
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and  abroad  there  are  man;  examples  of  the  disadvantages  to  impor- 
tant herbaria  through  a  natural  but  ill-advised  belief  that  they  may 
be  appropriately  treated  as  adjuncts  of  museums.  In  museums  it  is 
natural  and  desirable  that  the  most  accessible,  airy,  and  well-lighted 
rooms  should  be  devoted  to  public  exhibits.  In  consequence  the 
working-rooms  are  in  nearly  all  cases  of  inferior  quality.  The  very 
neighborhood  of  exhibition  rooms  brings  of  necessity  a  certain 
amount  of  noise,  dust,  and  frequent  interruptions  and  inquiries  from 
visitors,  and  is  thus  decidedly  untoward  where  precise  and  exacting 
scientific  work  is  being  done.  The  proximity  of  student-laboratories, 
where  chemicals  and  lights  are  in  use,  is  a  constant  fire-menace. 

While  a  large  herbarium  is  not  of  the  nature  of  a  museum  nor  to 
be  associated  with  laboratories,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  it  is 
merely  an  assemblage  of  dried  plants  ticketed  and  filed  away  as  a 
sort  of  record  of  past  scientific  achievement.  When  its  development 
and  organization  are  well  directed,  an  herbarium  is  a  constant  source 
of  new  information  regarding  the  morphological  features  of  plants, 
their  development,  classification,  range,  variation,  and  precise 
nomenclature.  In  proportion  to  its  size  and  importance,  therefore, 
an  herbarium  becomes  the  working  place  for  numerous  investigators 
and  visiting  specialists.  To  permit  their  work  under  conditions 
favorable  to  success,  an  abundance  of  light,  and  ample  table-space, 
as  well  as  convenient  access  to  specimens  and  books,  are  of  first 
Importance. 

In  regard  to  the  safety  of  the  collections  three  constant  menaces 
may  be  mentioned.  Being  bulky  and  highly  inflammable,  herbaria  are 
always  more  or  less  in  danger  of  fire.  Several  examples  could  be 
cited  of  important  herbaria,  the  result  of  years  of  work,  which  have 
been  completely  destroyed  by  Ore  during  the  last  two  decades.  Not- 
withstanding all  usual  precaution  nearly  all  herbaria  suffer  more  or 
less  damage  from  the  ravages  of  insects.  Finally,  the  overcrowding 
of  the  cases  subjects  the  delicate  and  fragile  specimens  to  much  wear 
and  breakage.  All  of  these  sources  of  injury  and  destruction  could 
be  wholly  removed  by  a  proper  housing  of  the  collections. 

A  thoroughly  fireproof  building,  though  expensive,  is  entirely 
possible.  Experience  shows  that  metallic  cases  are  a  practically 
perfect  safeguard  against  insects,  and  relief  from  dangerous  conges- 
tion would  be  readily  accomplished  by  providing  adequate  case-room. 

The  need  of  the  Gray  Herbarium  is  therefore  a  building  of 
thoroughly  fireproof  construction,  provided  with  ample  and  well 
lighted  work- rooms  conveniently  arranged  with  regard  to  a  stack 
fitted  with  a  sufficient  number  of  steel  cases  for  the  specimens  and  of 
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metal  shelves  for  the  books  of  its  library.  Such  a  building  would 
have  the  great  advantage  that  it  could  have  a  high  degree  of  perma- 
nence, since  when  crowded  by  the  inevitable  growth  of  the  collections 
it  could  be  readily  enlarged  by  prolonging  the  several-storied  stack, 
which  would  be  situated  in  an  ell  at  the  back  of  the  structure. 
A  well-planned  building,  designed  specially  for  a  large  herbarium, 
and  combining  these  features  of  safety  to  the  collections  and  con- 
venience to  its  corps  of  scientific  workers,  would,  it  is  believed,  be 
unique  in  the  world  and  would  be  a  considerable  achievement  for 
Harvard  University,  as  well  as  a  boon  to  botanical  science.  As  a 
personal  memorial  it  would  offer  in  an  exceptional  degree  usefulness, 
originality,  and  permanence. 

There  Is  no  wish  to  have  a  building  expensively  ornate.  On  the 
other  hand  there  is  no  need  to  restrict  it  to  a  factory-like  simplicity, 
for  were  it  given  the  size  and  solidity  requisite  to  permanence  and 
fireproof  qualities,  little  additional  expense  would  be  required  to 
make  it  a  structure  of  architectural  dignity,  even  If  somewhat  severe. 
How  very  Car  the  building  at  present  occupied  by  the  Gray  Herbarium 
falls  short  of  the  ideal  structure  here  sketched  Is  well  known  to  the 
numerous  botanists  who  come  to  it  to  consult  its  specimens  and 
books.  As  repeatedly  stated  in  past  reports  it  has  reached  a  degree 
of  congestion  greatly  menacing  the  safety  of  the  collections  and 
seriously  hampering  the  activities  of  the  staff. 

The  Gray  Herbarium  is  again  indebted  to  the  members  of  its 
Visiting  Committee,  who,  without  exception,  have  taken  a  generous 
and  helpful  interest  in  Its  welfare  and  furnished  valned  aid  to  its 
undertakings.  In  the  death  of  Mr.  George  Warren  Hammond,  for 
many  years  a  devoted  member  of  this  Committee,  the  Herbarium 
lost  an  excellent  and  faithful  friend.  Mr.  Hammond  left  to  the 
Herbarium  a  legacy  of  $2,500. 

During  the  year  19  papers  have  been  published  by  the  staff,  but 
as  the  titles  have  been  fully  recorded  in  the  University  Gazette,  they 
need  not  be  again  enumerated  here. 

B.  L.  ROBINSON,  Curator. 
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To   THE  PRESIDENT   OP  THE  UNIVERSITY  : 

Sir,  —  As  Director  of  the  Botanic  Garden  I  have  the  honor  of 
presenting  my  report  for  the  academic  year  1907-08. 

From  the  accompanying  statement  by  Mr.  Robert  Cameron,  Head 
Gardener,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  year  has  been  exceptional  in  some 
respects: 

"The  weather  during  the  winter  was  not  severe,  and  at  times 
there  was  very  little  snow  on  the  ground.  In  spite  of  the  lack  of 
snow  we  lost  only  a  few  of  our  herbaceous  plants. 

"The  bnlba  which  we  imported  from  Holland,  in  the  Fall, 
blossomed  well  in  the  spring  and  proved  of  unusual  interest  to  the 
students  and  to  the  public. 

"  Our  trees  and  shrubs  seemed  qnite  free  from  any  of  the  destruc- 
tive moths,  but,  late  in  May,  we  took  the  precaution  of  spraying 
them  all  with  disparene.  One  thorough  spraying  done  at  the  right 
time  appears  to  be  all  that  is  required  during  the  year. 

*■  The  summer  and  fall  were  very  dry,  but  we  were  able  to  keep 
the  plants  in  good  condition  with  our  adequate  city  water  supply. 
Many  of  the  beds  and  borders  have  been  replanted  and  the  soil 
enriched  and  thoroughly  trenched.  A  very  large  number  of  genera 
and  species  of  plants  were  raised  from  seed,  and  the  plants  have  all 
been  placed  in  their  permanent  positions.  The  plants  in  the  green- 
houses are  all  in  good  condition.  Therefore  we  may  regard  the  year 
as  successful," 

It  is  difficult  to  maintain  a  garden  in  good  condition  during  a 
long  drought,  especially  when  the  range  of  plants  cultivated  is  large, 
and  much  of  the  soil  ill-adapted  to  the  more  delicate  specimens. 
The  excellent  distribution  of  water-pipes  which  we  made  a  few  years 
ago  enabled  us  to  use  hydrant  water  to  the  best  advantage,  and  thus 
bring  the  plants  through  the  season  of  their  peril  with  little  loss. 

The  most  important  gift  of  plants  came  from  the  Bussey  Institu- 
tion, where  elementary  horticultural  instruction  is  do  longer  to  be 
given.  The  collection  was  of  a  miscellaneous  character  but  contained 
many  specimen  plants  which  have  been  very  acceptable. 

We  also  acknowledge,  with  thanks,  a  donation  of  bulbs  in  large 
quantity,  from  Messrs.  R.  and  J.  Farqnhar  of  Boston,  which  were 
of  much  use  in  our  elementary  classes. 

Two  of  our  favorite  trees  which  had  outlived  their  usefulness,  and 
had  become  a  source  of  danger,  were  cut  down  before  winter.     The 
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most  interesting  of  these,  a  noble  hickory,  which  began  its  life  with 
the  last  century,  was  one  of  the  specimens  planted  by  Professor 
Peck,  the  organizer  of  the  Garden  in  1807.  The  upper  branches  of 
this  tree  had  become  so  brittle  that  they  rendered  difficult  the  task 
of  attacking  the  moth-nests  thereon,  and  in  addition  to  this,  the 
heavier  branches  were  likely  at  any  time  to  fall  on  the  palm-house 
roof. 

Many  of  the  trees  in  the  Garden  were  invaded  by  insect  pests 
from  plague  spots  in  the  neighborhood,  but  by  thorough  spraying  at 
the  right  time  the  leaves  were  saved  from  serious  injury.  The 
luxuriant  foliage  of  onr  trees  in  summer  convinced  all  observers  that 
our  early  measures  for  protection  were  well  taken. 

Dr.  Clinton,  of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
and  his  aids,  made  use  of  our  Garden  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  as 
a  convenient  place  in  which  to  investigate  the  problem  of  destroying 
moths  by  fungal  infection.  The  experiments,  not  yet  finished, 
promise  good  results. 

Studies  in  regard  to  a  disease  attacking  pseonies  were  also  con- 
ducted in  one  of  our  greenhouses. 

There  have  been  only  slight  changes  in  the  arrangement  of  onr 
aperies  during  the  past  three  years ;  in  fact,  we  do  not  believe  that 
their  distribution  could  now  be  materially  improved  without  making 
radical  displacements.  At  the  present  time  it  is  easy  for  an  attentive 
student  to  understand,  by  our  existing  arrangement,  the  plant-affinities 
as  they  are  expressed  in  the  newer  and  accepted  system  of  classifi- 
cation. Radical  changes  would  compel  us  to  destroy  many  of  our 
established  specimens  of  trees  and  shrubs. 

One  large  class  of  plants,  namely  the  Monocotyledons  (including 
such  groups  as  lilies,  tulips,  irises,  and  orchids),  cannot  be  well  dis- 
tributed to  exhibit  generic  and  specific  relationships.  Therefore 
this  class  is  frequently  used  for  the  decoration  of  a  garden  in  the 
spring.  Of  late  we  have  attempted  by  means  of  these  plants  to 
indicate  the  wide  range  of  variation  in  certain  species,  particularly 
tulips.  The  management  of  these  plants  has  been  so  successful  and 
the  results  so  instructive,  as  well  as  attractive,  that  it  has  now  been 
-decided  to  extend  the  Illustrations  the  coming  spring. 

Botanic  Gardens  connected  with  universities  in  our  country  Justify 
their  maintenance  largely  by  their  usefulness  to  the  public.  Our 
own  Garden  of  seven  acres  is  practically  one  of  the  Cambridge  parks, 
as  far  as  its  use  by  citizens  is  concerned.  It  is  open  to  all  visitors 
at  all  times.  Furthermore,  the  University  offers  to  the  teachers  in 
the  schools  of  all  grades  in  Cambridge  and  vicinity  such  illustrative 
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specimens  of  plants  and  flowers  as  can  be  spared.  Common  school 
pupils  are  often  conducted  by  their  teachers  through  the  Garden, 
where  they  can  examine,  in  their  systematic  places,  about  five 
thousand  species  and  varieties  of  plants.  This  privilege  is  of 
increasing  value,  since  with  our  widening  city  limits,  wild  flowers 
are  receding  beyond  reach  of  our  schools. 

The  City  of  Cambridge  exempts  our  Garden  from  taxation,  but 
does  not  contribute  in  any  other  way  to  its  support.  We  are  com- 
pelled to  pay  for  the  city  water  which  we  use.  Therefore,  when  the 
University  places  the  Garden  at  the  service  of  the  citizens,  it  is 
making  a  free  contribution  of  no  small  magnitude  to  the  good  of 
the  city. 

The  chief  office  of  our  Garden  is  to  supply  the  students  of  Botany 
in  Harvard  and  Radcliffe  plants  aud  flowers  out  of  season.  During 
the  long  summer  our  Garden  is  used  by  comparatively  few  students 
in  the  University,  but  during  the  winter  and  spring  heavy  demands 
are  made  upon  our  greenhouses  and  frames  for  forced  blooms.  The 
large  elementary  classes,  held  from  February  to  May,  must  have 
enough  material  for  fruitful  study,  and  such  a  demand  taxes  our 
resources  to  their  utmost.  The  Garden  must  also  supply  abundance 
of  material  for  research  to  the  advanced  classes  in  plant- morphology 
and  plant-physiology.  Beside  this,  the  Garden  must  be  ready  to 
cultivate  for  inspection  the  new  aud  little  known  herbaceous  plants 
which  occasionally  present  themselves  for  description.  By  a  peculiar, 
though  wise,  division  of  labor  in  our  botanical  department,  the  work  of 
description  falls  to  the  staff  of  the  Gray  Herbarium,  an  organization 
separate  from  the  Garden,  but  occupying  buildings  on  its  grounds. 

Another  task  belongs  to  oar  University  Garden,  namely,  the  culti- 
vation of  certain  plants  which  can  be  utilized  by  the  landscape  archi- 
tect, and  the  demonstration  of  approved  modern  methods  of  caring 
lor  such  plants.  The  Corporation  has  endorsed  the  action  of  the 
Director  of  the  Garden  in  placing  for  this  purpose  at  the  disposal 
of  Mr.  B.  M.  Watson,  instructor  in  Horticulture,  a  certain  amount 
of  greenhouse  room  which  will  answer  present  needs.  We  hope 
that  this  arrangement  will  enable  a  greater  number  of  students  to 
avail  themselves  of  this  important  information  than  could  have  been 
possible  at  Forest  Hills. 

The  Harvard  Botanical  Station  in  Cuba  continues  its  experimental 
work  under  the  disadvantage  of  a  capricious  climate.  This  year 
there  has  been  an  unprecedented  drought,  which  has  compelled  us  to 
employ  irrigation  to  a  great  extent.  Irrigation  always  carries  with 
it  other  items  of  heavy  expenditure.     During  part  of  the  summer, 
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Mr.  R.  M.  Grey,  the  local  superintendent  of  the  Station,  was  In  the 
vicinity  of  Cambridge,  and  this  afforded  opportunity  for  consultation 
in  regard  to  many  points.  His  monthly  reports  continue  favorable. 
If  political  conditions  in  Cuba  do  not  disturb  plans  now  matured  for 
further  development  of  the  Station,  it  may  be  expected  confidently 
that  this  adjunct  to  our  Garden  will  prove  of  much  benefit  to  the 
Island.  Barring  such  disturbance,  it  is  likely  that  the  scope  of 
activities  at  the  Station  will  be  considerably  enlarged.  It  should  be 
understood  that  all  the  expenses  of  the  Station  are  defrayed  by  Mr. 
E.  F.  Atkins,  of  Boston,  on  whose  estate  the  experimental  grounds 
are  situated.  Mr.  Atkins  expresses  himself  well  satisfied  with  the 
progress  thus  far  made  in  the  improvement  of  economic  plants, 
particularly  the  sugar-cane. 

The  Botanical  Museum,  on  Oxford  street,  has  received  important 
additions,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  fresh  specimens  of  economic  pro- 
ducts, to  replace  some  which  had  been  injured  by  light  and  by 
exposure  to  the  air.  Our  new  methods  of  exhibiting  specimens  still 
prove  of  value.  They  were  especially  appreciated  by  a  class  of 
teachers  who  in  the  winter  months  of  last  year  pursued  studies  in 
regard  to  the  structure  and  uses  of  plants. 

The  Ware  Collection  of  Blsschka  glass  models  of  plants  in  flower 
continues  to  interest  visitors  and  to  be  of  use  to  students  of  System- 
atic Botany.    Changes  in  arrangement  and  labelling  are  in  progress. 

During  the  absence  of  the  Director  on  University  service,  in 
October  and  November,  his  class  in  Economic  Botany  was  satisfac- 
torily conducted  by  the  Assistant  Director,  Mr.  Oakes  Ames.  By 
the  use  of  ingenious  methods  of  illustration  devised  by  him,  he  made 
a  recondite  subject  of  much  interest  and  profit  to  all  in  the  course. 
The  Director  has  been  under  great  obligations  to  Mr.  Ames  for 
valuable  counsel  on  many  points  of  difficulty. 

The  collection  of  fossil  plants  has  continued  to  receive  the  efficient 
care  of  Professor  R.  T.  Jackson. 

The  Director  desires  to  express  again  his  sincere  thanks  to  the 
Overseers'  Committee  on  the  Botanic  Garden  and  Botanical  Museum 
for  their  constant  assistance.  Without  their  aid  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  bring  the  income  for  the  year  so  near  the  outgo.  The 
money  gifts  are  stated  in  the  Treasurer's  report. 

As  we  have  shown,  the  demands  made  upon  the  service  of 
a  University  Botanic  Garden  are  many.  Satisfactorily  meeting 
such  demands  costs  much  money.  In  the  case  of  our  Garden,  the 
expenses  have  been  kept  down  to  a  very  low  figure,  largely  through 
the  exercise  of  great  care  on  the  part  of  the  Head  Gardener,  who  has 
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the  oversight  of  innumerable  practical  details.  But  even  with  con- 
stant care  on  his  part  and  on  that  of  the  Director,  the  expenses  for 
maintaining  the  efficiency  of  the  Garden  annually  exceed  the  assured 
income.  Every  year  the  Director  has  been  obliged  to  ask  friends  of 
the  Garden  to  make  good  the  difference,  and  generally  he  has  met 
with  gratifying  success,  but  such  annual  mendicancy  is  neither  digni- 
fied nor  businesslike.  Although  the  Botanic  Garden  and  the  Botan- 
ical Museum  may  presumably  enjoy  in  the  distant  future  some  benefit 
from  an  endowment  soon  to  come  into  possession  of  the  University 
for  certain  scientific  purposes,  it  seems  wise  to  urge  again  the 
immediate  increase  of  our  independent  invested  funds. 

GEORGE   LINCOLN   GOODALE,  Director. 
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To  the  President  op  the  Uhitermtt:  — 

Sib,  —  I  bare  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  on  the 
progress  and  condition  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum  during  the  year 
ending  Jul;  31,  1908. 

The  reputation  of  the  Arboretum  as  a  scientific  garden  carried  on 
to  increase  the  knowledge  of  wood;  plants  by  research,  experiment, 
and  exhibition  is  rapidly  increasing ;  but  the  limit  of  its  development 
and  of  its  enlargement  in  usefulness  has  been  almost  reached,  unless 
more  land  for  the  display  of  the  collections  and  a  larger  income  for 
maintenance  and  for  investigation  can  be  obtained.  It  is  possible 
greatly  to  extend  and  improve  tbe  Arboretum  as  a  museum  of  living 
trees  and  to  broaden  the  scope  of  its  scientific  work.  It  can  easily 
be  made  a  more  beautiful  garden  and  a  much  more  useful  establish- 
ment than  it  is,  and  to  do  this  only  land  and  money  are  needed. 
Under  existing  conditions  it  has  not  seemed  wise  to  undertake  much 
new  work  during  the  year,  and  little  has  been  done  beyond  the  care 
of  collections  and  the  improvement  of  the  nurseries .  To  the  nurseries 
important  additions  have  come  from  the  Arboretum  expedition  in 
western  China,  from  which  eight  hundred  numbers  of  the  seeds  of 
woody  plants  have  been  received  during  the  year.  Among  these  are 
the  seeds  of  many  plants  which  have  not  before  been  cultivated  and 
several  which  are  new  to  science.  Portions  of  all  of  these  seeds  have 
been  sown  at  the  Arboretum  and  the  rest  have  been  distributed 
among  the  best  cultivators  of  hardy  plants  in  the  United  States  and 
Europe.  Nearly  all  have  germinated  and  many  thousand  young  trees 
and  shrubs  now  represent  here  and  in  Europe  some  of  the  results  of 
Mr.  Wilson's  work  in  China.  His  large  collections  of  dried  plants 
and  of  photographs  of  which  he  writes  with  enthusiasm  have  not  yet 
been  received. 

Mr.  Wilson  left  Ichang  in  March  and  proceeded  by  boat  up  the 
Yang-tse-kiang  River,  and  when  last  heard  from  was  at  Ta-tsien-lu 
in  the  extreme  western  part  of  Szech'uan  near  the  Thibetan  boundary. 
It  is  too  soon  to  speak  of  the  results  of  his  second  year's  work,  bat 
his  last  letters  report  continued  success. 

The  interchange  of  plants  and  seeds  with  other  horticultural  and 
botanical  establishments  has  been  continued  during  the  year ;  and 
probably  iu  no  other  year  since  tbe  establishment  of  tbe  Arboretum 
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have  so  many  valuable  plants  and  seeds  been  received  and  sent  out. 
7,771  plants  (including  grafts  and  cuttings)  and  6,591  packets  of 
seeds  have  been  distributed  as  follows  :  To  the  United  States,  4,787 
plants  and  847  packets  of  seeds ;  to  Canada,  350  plants ;  to  Chile, 
8  packets  of  seeds ;  to  Great  Britain,  2,379  plants  and  3,859  packets 
of  seeds ;  to  the  continent  of  Europe,  255  plants  and  1,854  packets 
of  seeds ;  to  Australia,  10  packets  of  seeds ;  to  New  Zealand,  2 
packets  of  seeds;  to  South  Africa,  11  packets  of  seeds.  There  have 
been  received  during  the  year  3,706  plants  and  1,893  packets  of 
seeds :  of  these  2,382  plants  and  599  packets  of  seeds  came  from 
the  United  States ;  623  plants  and  48  packets  of  seeds  from  Great 
Britain ;  701  plants  and  48  packets  of  seeds  from  the  continent  of 
Europe ;  7  packets  of  seeds  from  Chile ;  1  packet  of  seeds  from  New 
Zealand;  39  packets  of  seeds  from  India;  and  1,279  packets  of 
seeds  from  China  (Wilson). 

During  the  year  5,719  sheets  of  dried  plants  have  been  added  to 
the  herbarium ;  among  the  most  important  of  these  are  collections 
from  the  Balkan  Peninsula  (440  sheets),  from  the  Philippine  Islands 
(784  sheets),  from  Korea  (279  sheets),  Scandinavian  Willows 
( 1 75  sheets ) ,  and  North  American  Crataegus  ( 1 575  sheets ) . 
1,200  sheets  of  dried  plants  have  been  distributed. 

During  the  year  the  Arboretum  has  received  by  gifts  2,503  bound 
volumes. 

During  the  year  instruction  in  dendrology  has  been  given  at  the 
Arboretum  by  Mr.  Jack  to  students  of  landscape  gardening  from  the 
Institute  of  Technology,  University  students  in  forestry,  and  to  a 
class  of  eighteen  special  students,  principally  teachers. 

Work  on  the  Bradley  Bibliography  and  on  a  catalogue  of  the 
library  has  made  satisfactory  progress  during  the  year. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  express  again  my  thanks  to  the  Trustees 
of  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture  for  their 
annual  grant  for  the  maintenance  of  tbe  Arboretum,  and  to  the 
members  of  the  Visiting  Committee  for  their  interest  and  assistance. 

C.  S.  SARGENT,  Director. 
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To  the  President  of  the  University  :  — 

Sir, — In  the  Division  of  Forestry  the  most  notable  development  of 
the  past  year  has  been  the  acquisition  of  the  Harvard  Forest,  a  large 
tract  of  timberland  situated  in  the  town  of  Petersham,  Mass.  The 
land  was  secured  in  the  autumn  of  1907,  through  the  generosity  of 
Mr.  John  S.  Ames  of  North  Easton,  Mass.,  of  the  Class  of  1901, 
who  gave  the  money  necessary  for  its  purchase,  and  an  additional 
sum  for  the  repair  of  buildings  and  for  equipment.  The  area  pur- 
chased, about  1800  acres,  was  previously  owned  by  Mr.  James  W. 
Brooks,  by  whom  the  forest  had  for  many  years  been  protected  and 
made  accessible  to  the  public.  In  order  to  preserve  it,  and  render 
ft  useful  both  to  the  town  and  the  cause  of  forestry,  Mr.  Brooks 
offered  it  to  the  University  at  a  price  substantially  below  its  com- 
mercial value.  At  the  same  time,  owners  of  adjoining  land,  Messrs. 
J.  J.  Uigginson,  Edwin  C.  Dexter,  Joseph  C.  Smith,  Henry  S. 
Bennett,  Charles  S.  Waldo,  and  William  Simes,  and  Mr.  Brooks 
himself,  gave  contiguous  holdings  amounting  to  between  200  and 
300  acres.  These  gifts  simplified  the  boundaries,  secured  the  ap- 
proaches, and  rounded  out  the  area  of  a  demonstration -forest  of 
about  2000  acres. 

As  a  whole,  the  property  combines,  to  an  uncommon  degree,  the 
features  desirable  for  the  purposes  of  a  forest  school.  Moreover, 
by  virtue  of  the  use  to  which  it  will  be  devoted,  it  constitutes,  in 
effect,  one  of  the  most  attractive  public  reservations  of  the  State. 
With  an  elevation  above  sea  level,  ranging  from  800  to  1400  feet, 
the  forest  offers  great  variety,  both  of  topography  and  of  woodland 
growth.  It  is  divided  into  three  separate  blocks  (see  map)  of 
(about)  850,  550,  and  600  acres,  which  are  located  respectively, 
northeast,  northwest,  and  south  of  the  village.  The  northeast  block 
covers  the  slopes  and  surrounding  areas  of  Prospect  Hill,  the  north- 
west block  includes  the  basin  of  a  small  pond  called  Meadow  Water, 
and  the  south  block  takes  in  about  two  miles  of  the  narrow  valley  of 
the  Swift  River,  with  a  pond  and  small  water  power  along  its  coarse. 
The  total  stand  of  merchantable  timber  in  the  forest  amounts  to 
upwards  of  ten  million  board  feet,  nine-tenths  of  it  white  pine,  and 
the  rest  chestnut,  red  and  white  oak,  and  other  hardwoods.  About 
fifteen  miles  of  good  wood-road  provides  access  to  almost  any  por- 
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Hon  of  the  tract,  which  is  thus  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  logging. 
Besides  the  timbered  areas,  there  are  about  a  hundred  acres  of  farm 
land  and  orchard,  on  which  are  a  number  of  buildings,  all  located 
on  the  north  of  the  Prospect  Hill  Tract. 

For  effective  instruction  in  forestry,  the  possession  of  such  a 
resource  as  the  Harvard  Forest  is  indispensable.  The  teaching  of 
forestry  in  all  well-equipped  schools  includes,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
abundant  experience  in  a  forest,  and  involves  a  lumber  business 
large  enough  to  be  typical  for  the  region  wherein  it  occurs.  As 
related  to  a  forest  school,  such  a  forest  has  two  main  functions : 
first,  to  offer  a  field  for  instruction  in  the  elements  and  fundamentals 
of  forestry,  such  as  forest  botany,  the  habits,  requirements  and 
silvicultural  treatment  of  forest  crops,  estimation  of  timber,  calcula- 
tion of  growth ;  and  secondly,  as  an  organized  and  permanent  timber 
business,  to  present  an  example  of  conditions,  methods,  and  results 
in  scientific  forest  management.  The  first  function  could  be  ful- 
filled, to  some  degree,  by  almost  any  forest  of  reasonable  size,  even 
if  it  were  not  under  management.  To  fulfil  the  second,  which  is 
much  the  more  important  as  furnishing  instruction,  not  only  to  stu- 
dents but  also  to  the  community,  there  must  be  enough  forest  land 
to  justify  by  its  production  the  maintenance  of  more  or  less  constant 
lumber  operations.  In  forestry,  the  ideal  of  a  reasonably  sustained 
yield  cannot  be  approached  except  through  a  very  gradual  process  of 
building  up  the  crop  and  grouping  it  according  to  gradations  of  age. 
Thus,  a  forest  in  which  this  ideal  is  being  pursued,  and  in  which 
both  commercial  and  silvicultural  conditions  are  favorable,  becomes 
steadily  more  valuable  and  instructive  as  a  model,  as  an  illustration 
of  plans  and  principles  whose  outcome  inevitably  requires  time.  It 
ensures  the  accumulation  and  recording  of  experience  in  all  the  pro- 
cesses of  forestry,  and  groups  that  experience  about  the  central  idea 
of  sound  business  management.  The  forest  must  yield  a  profit, 
either  present  or  future  :  otherwise  as  an  object  lesson  to  professional 
students  and  timber  owners  it  can  have  no  immediate  value.  The 
profit  is  essential  to  the  instmctiveness  of  the  enterprise,  but  in  the 
present  case  it  cannot  constitute  either  a  large  or  a  free  surplus.  All 
of  it  will  be  needed  for  the  meeting  of  running  expenses  and  the 
undertaking  of  useful  experiments  which  cannot  pay  for  themselves. 

Under  present  economic  conditions,  a  Forest  School  constitutes 
one  of  the  very  few  sorts  of  ownership  which  may  and  ought  to 
undertake  the  organization  of  a  model  forest.  It  may  do  so  because 
its  tenure  is  permanent,  its  knowledge  is  sufficient,  and  its  desire  for 
immediate  and  large  profits  is  secondary  to  that  for  a  steady  return. 
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It  ouyht  to  do  so  because  its  obligation  is  the  furtherance  of  the  pro- 
tection and  conservative  treatment  of  forests  beyond  what  the  indi- 
vidual can  do  by  himself.  Thus,  in  the  Harvard  Forest,  the  University 
has  received  an  essential  resource  for  instruction  and  a  definite 
public  trust.  The  forest  is  to  the  student  of  forestry  what  the 
machine  shop  and  the  hospital  are  to  the  students  of  mechanical 
engineering  and  medicine,  both  a  laboratory  and  an  example  of 
practice. 

With  a  view  to  these  purposes,  preparations  for  the  occupation  of 
the  Petersham  property  were  begun  in  January,  1908,  and  continued 
through  the  following  summer.  It  was  necessary  to  provide  quar- 
ters for  students,  equipment  for  instruction,  and  outfit  and  working 
force  for  the  conduct  of  logging,  wood  cutting,  etc.  The  buildings 
on  the  Prospect  Hill  Tract  were  fortunately  adapted  to  these  needs, 
having  been  built  and  occupied  several  decades  ago  by  a  commu- 
nistic group  known  as  Fullerites.  The  main  bouse,  a  large  barrack 
of  three  stories  containing  twenty  bedrooms  and  two  large  assembly 
rooms,  was  repaired  and  remodelled  in  detail  so  as  to  include,  besides 
sleeping  accommodations  for  about  twenty  students,  a  bath-room,  two 
lecture  rooms,  a  living  room,  a  dining-room,  reading-room,  and  two 
instrument  closets.  A  wing,  abutting  tbe  main  house  at  the  dining- 
room,  was  constructed  to  accommodate  a  foreman  and  his  family. 
Both  house  and  wing  were  connected  with  two  apparently  unfailing 
springs,  even  the  lowest  of  which  had  head  enough  to  reach  tbe 
second  stories.  Of  the  out-buildings,  several  were  torn  down  for 
building  material,  one  was  made  over  into  a  horse  bam,  with  stalls 
for  a  few  cattle  in  the  back  lower  part,  another  was  cleared  for 
storage  of  vehicles,  tools,  etc.,  and  a  third  was  kept  temporarily  for 
hay.  Additional  equipment  comprised  a  pair  of  heavy  draught 
horses,  used  to  the  woods,  a  wagon,  two  sleds,  logging  tools  and 
rigging,  and  necessary  farm  and  stable  implements.  A  small  black- 
smith shop,  used  by  former  owners,  was  restored  to  usefulness. 
Much  remains  to  be  supplied  in  the  way  of  finish  and  detail,  but  the 
essentials  for  living,  instruction,  and  the  management  of  the  woods 
are  at  hand. 

The  forest  labor  and  eating  arrangements  of  the  establishment  are 
in  direct  charge  of  a  resident  foreman.  His  duties  are  to  carry  out 
all  logging  and  other  woods  work  planned  by  the  Division  of  For- 
estry, and  to  furnish  board  to  the  students  and  instructors,  for  which 
object  he  maintains  a  small  herd  of  cows,  and  raises  such  vegetables 
as  he  needs.  Living  arrangements  in  the  main  bouse  are  looked 
after  by  the  students  and  instructors  themselves.     Each  man  sup* 
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plies  his  own  bedding  and  takes  care  of  his  room.  A  charge  of 
$1.25  a  week  is  needed  to  cover  the  costs  of  fuel,  light,  Janitor  ser- 
vice, and  wear  and  tear  of  furniture.  Daily  routine,  as  well  as 
accommodations,  is  camp-like.  An  earl;  breakfast  is  followed  by  a 
lecture,  after  which  each  class  works  in  the  woods  until  four  or  half 
past.  Not  more  than  two  courses  are  carried  on  during  any  one 
week,  and  usually  the  work  of  each  occupies  a  full  day  at  a  time 
three  days  in  the  week.  The  academic  year  is  divided  into  three 
terms,  an  autumn  and  a  spring  term,  devoted  to  field  work  in  Peters- 
ham, and  a  winter  term  devoted  to  lectures  and  laboratory  work  in 
Cambridge. 

The  effectiveness  of  this  scheme,  particularly  in  comparison  with 
the  method  hitherto  necessarily  employed  in  Cambridge,  can  hardly 
be  overestimated.  Concentration  on  the  work  in  hand  with  the 
minimum  of  interruption,  and  the  rapid  acquisition  of  experience  are 
manifest  advantages.  But  what  will  prove  to  be,  in  the  long  run, 
the  greatest  advantage  derivable  from  the  forest,  is  its  quality  of  per- 
manent business  enterprise,  to  all  the  records  and  accounts  of  which, 
both  financial  and  scientific,  the  student  will  have  access. 

R.  T.  FISHER,  Chairman. 
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To  the  President  of  the  University  :  — 

Sib,  —  Owing  to  the  resignation  in  November  of  Professor  Walker 
(Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology),  who  had  lectured  in  the 
course  for  two  years,  Chemistry  11  (industrial  chemistry)  was  con- 
ducted  for  the  rest  of  the  year  by  Professor  Sanger.  The  half-course 
in  experimental  electrochemistry  (Chemistry  13)  was  resumed  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Frevert.  Professor  Torrey's  half-course  In 
general  reactions  of  organic  chemistry  (Chemistry  16)  was  omitted, 
and  will  hereafter  be  given  in  alternate  years.  No  other  changes 
were  made  in  the  regular  courses  offered  by  the  Division  during 
the  year  1906-07. 

The  number  of  elections  in  the  several  laboratory  courses  daring 
the  year  and  in  June,  1907,  were  as  follows :  — 


Chemistry    1 

Chemistry  S 
Chemistry    4 

Chemistry  5« 
Chemistry  6 
Chemistry  9 
Chemistry  10 

Chemistry  IS 
Chemistry  18 
Chemistry  20a 
Chemistry  20ft 
Chemistry  SOe 
Chemistry  20a" 
Chemistry  20e 
Chemistry  30/ 


■  (16,  Jan.  1,  '07 ) 

9 

.  (10,  Jn.  1,  W) 


The  number  of  elections  in  those  courses  in  which  no  laboratory 
work  is  given  were  as  follows :  — 

1  x  signifies  that  the  course  vu  not  given. 
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October,  Jan.  1,   Jans  1,  Jane  1, 

MOT.  IBM.        1806.  1807. 

Chemistry  1  (for  the  lectures  only)       5  4            4  9 

Chemistry  6  (for  the  lectures  only)      0  13  2 

Chemistry  12  (for  the  lecture*  only)       0  0..  ..  (1,  Jan.  1,  '07) 

Chemistry    2 82  69           ..  ..  (108,  Jan.l.Wj 

Chemistry    5 82  80          82  84 

Chemistry    7 ..             6            9 

Chemistry    8 ..           50  60 

Chemistry  11 40  38          36  24 

Chemistry  16 31  42 

Chemistry  16 x>  i          ..  ..  £11,  Jan.l,  W) 

159         162         161         173 
Total  number  of  elections  ...    722         726        684        71S 

The  number  of  elections  in  laboratory  courses  during  1907-08  was 
541,  as  against  566  in  1906-07,  while  the  entire  number  was  791  in 
the  last  year  and  853  in  the  year  before.  These  figures,  which 
should  be  compared  with  those  in  the  table  on  page  236  of  the 
President's  Report  for  1906-07,  show  a  decided  decrease  in  elections 
over  previous  years,  which  is  not  proportional  to  the  decrease  in 
attendance  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  for  1907-08.  The 
percentage  of  students  completing  laboratory  courses  is  19.1,  which 
is  smaller  than  during  any  of  the  last  twelve  years,  while  the  per- 
centage in  all  courses  has  fallen  from  29.6  last  year  to  27.9  for 
1907-08. 

This  loss  may  be  ascribed  to  the  passing  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific 
School  with  its  prescribed  programmes,  perhaps  also  to  the  addi- 
tional charges  for  extra  courses,  but  at  least  a  part  may  be  explained 
by  the  unfavorable  conditions  in  Boylstoo  and  Dane  Halls.  When 
the  majority  of  students  who  elect  our  courses  must  do  laboratory 
work  and  listen  to  lectures  in  poorly  adapted  and  badly  ventilated 
rooms,  it  would  not  be  strange  if  a  knowledge  of  these  conditions 
should  deter  a  student  from  electing  courses  in  chemistry.  As  has 
been  repeatedly  said  in  previous  reports  of  the  Directors,  there  is  no 
adequate  relief  for  these  conditions  possible  in  the  present  buildings. 
Ah  to  new  and  much  needed  laboratory  courses,  we  can  do  nothing 
without  a  new  building.  Only  certain  lines  of  research  in  Boylston 
Hall  are  possible,  and  these  must  be  conducted  in  constant  anxiety 
lest  they  interfere  with  each  other.  The  situation  is  unworthy  of 
Harvard  University. 

We  continue  to  receive  books  and  journals  from  Professor  Wolcott 
Gtbbs. 

1  I  signifies  that  the  course  was  not  given. 
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The  following  investigations  were  carried  on  by  the  staff  of  the 
Division  during  the  year : — 

Professor  Jackson,  with  Dr.  Latham  Clarke,  continued  work  on 
curcumine  and  rosocyanine.  With  Mr.  H.  A  Flint  an  oxidation 
product  of  tetrabromorthoquinone  was  investigated  and  proved  to  be 
an  unsaturated  lactone.  With  Mr.  G.  L.  Kelley  the  study  of  deriv- 
atives of  tetrachlororthoquinone  was  continued,  and  the  constitution 
of  two  compounds  established.  With  Mr.  H.  E.  Bigclow  the  triiod- 
brombenzol  was  prepared  and  some  of  its  derivatives  were  studied. 

Twelve  investigations  were  carried  out  under  the  direction  of 
Professor  Richards.  Mr.  F.  B.  Coffin  continued  the  work  on  the 
atomic  weight  of  nitrogen,  begun  in  the  University  of  Berlin  during 
the  preceding  winter.  He  analyzed  ammonium  bromide  and  obtained 
results  indicating  that  the  recently  found,  low  atomic  weights  of 
nitrogen  and  silver  are  reasonable.  Mr.  II.  H.  Willard  began  the 
careful  study  of  the  composition  of  perchlorates,  especially  lithium 
perchtorate,  and  found  a  new  value  for  the  atomic  weight  of  lithium 
(6.94),  nearly  a  whole  per  cent  lower  than  that  found  by  Stas. 
Both  these  researches  are  being  continued  during  the  present  year. 
Mr.  Grinnell  Jones  continued  the  study  of  the  compressibilities  of 
simple  substances,  and  determined  the  values  for  the  chlorides, 
bromides,  and  iodides  of  potassium,  sodium,  thallium,  and  silver. 
Interesting  systematic  relations  were  found  in  these  values,  and  an 
explanation  was  obtained  for  the  negative  coefficient  of  expansion  of 
silver  iodide.  Dr.  A.  W.  Rowe  applied  the  new  adiabatic  method 
of  calorimetry  with  success  to  the  study  of  the  specific  heats  of 
liquids,  and  Mr.  F.  G.  Jackson  used  a  similar  method  for  the  deter- 
minations of  the  specific  heats  of  the  solid  elements  at  very  low 
temperatures,  employing  liquid  air  from  the  large  laboratory  plant, 
and  finding  interesting  systematic  relations  among  bis  results.  Mr. 
L.  L.  Burgess  used  the  adiabatic  method  of  calorimetry  for  deter- 
mining the  heats  of  solution  of  metals,  — the  basis  of  the  thermo- 
chemistry of  all  metallic  salts.  The  new  calorimetric  device  was 
employed  also  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Mathews  in  his  study  of  the  latent  heats 
of  vaporization  of  organic  substances.  The  object  in  these  deter- 
minations was  to  compare  the  data  obtained  with  other  physical 
properties  of  the  substances  in  question.  Messrs.  H.  L.  Frevert, 
R.  N.  Garrod- Thomas,  and  J.  H.  Wilson  studied  the  energetics  of 
amalgams,  using  both  thermochejnical  and  electrochemical  methods, 
and  investigating  amalgams  containing  cadmium,  sine,  lead,  copper, 
iron,  lithium,  tin,  thallium,  and  indium.  Mr.  F.  C.  Mabee  studied 
the  potentials  between  dilute  solutions  as  well  as  the  electromotive 
force  of  the  cadmium  cell.     Dr.  K.  Delbruck  determined  the  amount 
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of  hydrogen  In  the  atmosphere,  obtaining  resnlte  essentially  support 
ing  the  work  of  Lord  Rayleigh,  but  disagreeing  with  the  results  of 
Gautier.  Four  of  these  students  (Messrs.  Frevert,  Jones,  Mathews, 
and  Wilson)  presented  their  work  as  part  of  the  fulfilment  of  the 
requirements  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  During  the 
year  Professor  Richards  received  a  sixth  grant  of  $2,500  from 
the  Carnegie  Institution  in  Washington,  making  a  sum  total  of 
(15,000  granted  him  from  this  source.  These  grants  have  both 
greatly  raised  the  quality  and  increased  the  quantity  of  the  work 
carried  oat  under  Professor  Rfchsxds's  direction. 

Professor  Torrey  continued  with  Mr,  J.  E.  ZanetM  an  investigation 
of  ethyl  pyromucylacetate,  and  particularly  of  its  pyrazolone  deriva- 
tives, which  had  been  begun  two  years  before,  but  had  been  discon- 
tinued. With  Mr.  W.  H.  Hunter,  the  study  of  silver  and  mercury 
salts  of  the  haloid  phenols  was  continued,  and  the  replacement  of 
bromine  in  bromanil  by  the  action  of  potassium  iodide  was  further 
investigated.  With  Mr.  W.  MacPherson,  the  work  on  new  azo  dyes 
from  paraamidoacetophenone  was  continued.  With  Mr.  U.  I.  Jones, 
some  work  on  protocatechuic  aldehyde  was  begun,  and  with  Mr.  E, 

D.  Clark,  the  benzidine  derivatives  of  some  closely  related  aromatic 
aldehydes  were  prepared  and  studied.  With  Messrs.  R.  D.  Bell, 
W.  E.  Kavenagh,  and  W.  W.  Paine,  certain  derivatives  of  resaceto- 
phenone  were  studied.  Mr.  C.  A.  Neymann  tested  the  coloring  prop- 
erties of  some  new  azo  dyes  from  paraamidobenzophenone,  and  Mr. 

E.  N.  White  worked  on  certain  derivatives  in  the  furfurane  series. 
Professor  Baxter  continued  the  investigation  on  iodine  pentoxide, 

begun  two  years  ago  by  Mr.  G.  S.  Tiliey,  and  confirmed  the  earlier 
results  of  the  research,  although  the  value  for  the  atomic  weight  of 
silver  indicated  by  the  results  (107.85,  referred  to  oxygen  as  16.000) 
Is  lower  than  is  to  be  expected.  Mr.  F.  B.  Coffin  completed  the 
analysis  of  silver  arsenate,  which  he  had  begun  the  year  before,  and 
obtained  a  value  for  the  atomic  weight  of  arsenic  of  74.96,  on  the 
assumption  that  the  atomic  weight  of  silver  is  107.88.  Mr.  R.  H. 
Jesse,  Jr.,  continued  an  investigation  on  the  atomic  weight  of 
chromium  by  the  analysis  of  silver  dichromate.  The  results  of  this 
work  confirm  with  great  exactness  the  value  previously  obtained  in 
this  laboratory  by  Drs.  M.  A.  Hines  and  E.  Mueller  from  the  analysis 
of  silver  chromate.  Both  researches  indicate  52.01  as  the  most 
probable  value  for  the  atomic  weight  of  chromium,  if  silver  is 
assumed  to  be  107.88.  Mr.  A.  C.  Boylston  began  the  analysis  of 
phosphorus  tribromide,  in  order  to  redetermine  the  atomic  weight  of 
phosphorus,  and  succeeded  in  devising  satisfactory  methods  both  for 
the  preparation  of  the  tribromide  in  a  very  pure  state  and  for  its 
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analysis.  Mr.  U.  C.  Chapin  continued  hie  work  on  the  purification 
of  neodyminm  Baits  with  the  object  of  redetermining  the  atomic 
weight  of  neodymium.  Some  very  pure  material  has  been  obtained 
after  several  thousand  crystallizations,  and  the  analysis  of  the 
chloride  is  under  way.  Mr.  H.  W.  Daudt  investigated  the  behavior 
of  air  and  ammonia  in  the  presence  of  catalytic  agents  at  high  tem- 
peratures, as  well  as  several  minor  analytical  problems.  Mr.  L.  G. 
Smith  continued  his  work  on  apparatus  for  measuring  optical  activity 
photographically.  Mr.  H.  H.  Bartlett  continued  to  make  analyses 
of  soils  and  plant  ashes.  Mr.  F.  Barry  began  a  research  on  the 
refractive  power  of  tin  solutions. 

Dr.  Henderson,  in  addition  to  his  work  at  the  Medical  School, 
studied  with  Messrs.  J.  H.  Means  and  G.  A.  Leland,  Jr.,  the 
behavior  of  muscle  after  compression. 

Dr.  Clarke  succeeded  in  synthesizing  four  new  octanes,  and  in  the 
course  of  this  work  devised  several  methods  for  the  preparation  of 
substances  already  known,  besides  discovering  many  new  compounds 
and  observing  some  striking  reactions.  He  also  studied  certain 
compounds  in  the  anthraquinone  series.  With  Professor  Jackson  he 
continued  the  research  on  curcumine  and  roeocyanine  begun  a  few 
years  ago.  With  Mr.  J.  H.  White,  he  studied  certain  unsaturated 
chain  compounds  of  the  series  CmH„0.  With  Mr.  V.  Cobb,  he  in- 
vestigated the  compounds  formed  from  anthraquinone  by  the  action 
of  ethyl  magnesium  bromide.  He  also  prepared  a  set  of  notes  on 
"  Inorganic  Chemical  Preparations,"  which  has  been  printed  by  the 
University  for  use  in  Chemistry  1. 

Professor  Sanger  studied  with  Mr.  W.  A.  Boughton  the  separation 
and  estimation  of  arsenic  and  antimony  by  means  of  the  Berzelius- 
Marsh  method,  and  devised  with  Mr.  Boughton  a  method  for  the 
approximate  estimation  of  small  amounts  of  morphine.  With  Mr. 
£.  R.  Riegel,  the  Gulzeit  method  was  adapted  to  the  detection  and 
estimation  of  small  amounts  of  antimony.  With  Mr.  L.  H.  Whitney, 
the  study  of  chlorsulphouic  acid  and  pyrosulphuryl  chloride  was  con- 
tinued for  a  part  of  the  year,  resulting  In  the  discovery,  by  the  use 
of  liquid  air,  of  a  method  for  the  identification  and  separation  of 
these  bodies,  based  on  the  wide  difference  in  the  temperatures  at 
which  they  solidify. 

As  the  titles  of  the  papers  published  during  the  year  by  members 
of  the  Division  have  been  fully  recorded  in  the  University  Qaxette, 
they  are  not  reprinted  here. 

CHARLES    R.   SANGER,   Director. 
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To  the  President  of  the  University  :  — 

Sib,  — The  attendance  on  the  courses  in  Physics  during  1907-08 
was  as  follows  :  — 

Physic*    1  (omitted  daring  1907-08). 

Phyiica    8 10 

Physio    8 38 

Phyaica    4 15 

Phyiica    5  (united  with  1). 

Phyaica    6 1 

Physics  11 10 

Physic*  1! 31 

Phytici  14 10 

Phytici  17 14 

Phyrici  B 92 

Phytic*    0 186 

Graduate  Students 14 

404 

The  establishment  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  at  Washington  has 
shown  the  wisdom  of  the  Division  of  Physics  in  not  accumulating 
expensive  apparatus  for  comparison  of  standards  of  length,  weights, 
electrical  units,  and  other  standards  employed  in  physical  measure-' 
moots.  The  funds  of  the  Laboratory  are  thus  left  free  for  furtherance 
of  the  researches  of  the  professors  and  graduate  students  by  the 
employment  of  skilled  mechanics  and  a  glass-blower. 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  the  number  of  graduate  students  who 
are  at  work  in  the  Laboratory. 

Five  volumes  of  the  results  of  investigation  by  professors  and 
students  have  been  published  during  the  past  five  years ;  and  these 
volumes  testify  to  the  great  impetus  given  to  scientific  research  by 
the  gifts  of  Mr.  Coolidge. 
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The  investigations  now  in  progress  or  completed  daring  the  past 
year  are  as  follows  :  — 

in  Magnetism. 

in  Magnetism. 

in  Aco attics. 

on  Discharges  of  Electricity  in  Gases. 

on  the  Electrical  Properties  of  Crystals. 

in  Spectrum  Analysis. 

on  Electrolytic  Condensers. 

on  Superheated  Steam. 

in  Magnetism. 

on  Effect  of  Great  Compression  on  Steel. 

on  Velocity  of  Cathode  Ray  a . 

on  Magnetism. 

on  Thermo-Electrf c  Properties  of  Alio ya. 

on  Viscosity  of  Air.     (Dr.  Hogg  worked 

daring  the  Summer  School.) 
on  Superficial  Tension, 
on    Ionization    of   Air.       (Mr.   Palmer 

worked  during  the  Summer  School.) 
on  Electrical  Discharges, 
on  the  Joule  Thornton  Effect, 
on  the  Effect  of  Magnetism  on  Crystal*. 


Professor  B.  0.  Pinca. 
"        E.  H.  Flux. 
"        W.  C.  Sammi. 

"        J.  T  how  am  oo*. 
"       O.  W.  Ptat.ce. 
"       T.  Ltwak. 
Dr.  H.  W.  Morbi. 
"    H.  N.  Dayib. 
Mr.  L.  A.  Babbitt. 
"    P.  W.  BBtnoktaJi. 
"    E.  L.  Chastem. 

"      L.  L.  ClWPBEIJ,. 

"    H.  C.  Hath. 
Dr.  J.  L.  Hooo. 


W.  Q.  Sawtblu. 

S.  B.  Sehtish. 
T.  T.  Smith. 


Among  these  researches  are  several  of  great  practical  importance : 
that  of  Mr.  Bridgmon  is  epoch  making,  for  he  has  carried  the  work 
far  beyond  the  celebrated  investigation  of  Amagat. 

The  Laboratory  offers  unusual  facilities  for  the  study  of  the 
important  subject  of  the  discharges  of  electricity  through  gases. 

The  reference  library  of  the  Laboratory  is  exceedingly  meagre  and 
an  attendant  stenographer  would  greatly  facilitate  the  work  of  the 
Department. 

JOHN  TROWBRIDGE,  Director. 
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THE  DIVISION  OF  ENGINEERING 

To  the  President  of  the  University:  — 

Sir,  —  I  respectfully  submit  the  following  report  on  the  work  of 
the  Division  of  Engineering  for  the  year  1907-08. 

The  courses  of  instruction  remained  substantially  the  same  as 
during  the  preceding  year,  with  two  exceptions :  Engineering  16a, 
a  course  on  the  Generation,  Transmission,  and  Utilization  of  Elec- 
trical Energy,  was  dropped  entirely,  and  two  Other  half-courses, 
Engineering  16c  and  Engineering  lfio,  were  slightly  modified  to 
cover  the  same  ground  in  a  better  way.  A  course  on  the  Elasticity 
of  Materials,  Engineering  20k,  was  added  at  the  request  of  two 
graduate  students,  who  wanted  to  make  a  special  study  of  the 
qualities  of  cast  iron. 

Certain  laboratories  were  much  improved  during  the  year  in  the 
interest  of  the  courses  in  Special  Fields  established  for  the  benefit 
of  graduate  students.  The  laboratory  for  the  examination  and  test- 
ing of  cement  and  concrete,  including  under  the  latter  head  large 
concrete  members,  was  extended  under  Professor  Johnson's  direction, 
and  some  new  apparatus  was  purchased  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
competent  students  to  obtain  a  thorough  experimental  knowledge  of 
concrete.  Furthermore,  it  will  now  be  possible  under  the  guidance 
of  the  instructor  to  obtain  useful  data  on  the  mixing  of  cement,  sand, 
and  rock  for  producing  the  concrete  best  adapted  to  specified  pur- 
poses. This  is  a  new  subject,  whose  importance  to  engineers  and 
constructors  cannot  well  he  overrated. 

The  laboratory  for  the  investigation  of  gas  engines  and  other 
internal  combustion  motors  has  been  greatly  enlarged  by  Professor 
Marks  since  his  return  from  Europe,  bo  that  this  new  and  rapidly 
growing  branch  of  mechanical  engineering  is  in  a  fair  way  to  have 
adequate  treatment  in  the  University.  The  instructor  has  brought 
to  this  subject  the  results  of  his  study  and  work  in  Germany,  and 
his  courses  in  the  laboratory  should  prove  extremely  interesting  and 
profitable  to  students  desiring  a  good  knowledge  of  thermodynamics. 

A  number  of  valuable  additions  have  been  made  to  the  apparatus 
in  the  electrical  engineering  laboratories,  some  directly  in  the  inter- 
ests of  graduate  students  and  some  for  undergraduates.   Opportunities 
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for  special  research  in  several  fields  connected  with  the  application* 
of  electricity  have  thus  been  much  improved. 

In  the  three  laboratories  here  mentioned,  graduate  students  from 
other  colleges  and  technical  schools  cannot  fail  to  find  advantages  in 
connection  with  the  study  of  special  topics  in  Engineering. 

The  full-course  enrolments  daring  the  past  three  years  (covering 
the  year  preceding  the  establishment  of  the  Graduate  School  of 
Applied  Science  and  two  succeeding  years)  are;  — 

iHH-ot  itot-n  isoj-os 

Total  full-course  enrolment! 1864.5  1321.0  1808 

First-year  Mathematics 195.6  118  J  188 

Engineering  subjects,  including  Calculus    .   .   .    1189.0  1108.5  1171 

This  table  shows  that  the  recent  change  in  the  method  of  getting 
degrees  in  Engineering  has  not  thus  far  caused  any  falling  off  in  the 
number  of  students  taking  Engineering  courses.  The  only  decrease 
has  been  in  first-year  Mathematics,  easily  accounted  for  by  the 
electives  under  the  Department  of  Mathematics  in  the  College. 
Attention  was  called  to  this  last  year.  While  the  numbers  have 
only  held  their  own  during  the  change  which  has  been  going  on, 
there  has  been  a  notable  improvement  of  quality  In  the  work  done 
by  the  students,  so  that  with  the  same  number  of  enrolments  men 
better  fitted  to  enter  the  profession  of  Engineering  will  be  graduated 
In  the  future.  The  high  quality  of  the  work  done  by  the  graduate 
students  of  Engineering  gives  promise  of  a  great  sphere  of  useful- 
ness for  the  courses  in  Special  Fields.  Some  excellent  theses  were 
written  under  these  subjects,  a  few  of  them  so  good  as  to  be  worth 
publishing. 

Some  idea  of  the  character  of  the  graduate  work  may  be  obtained 
from  the  titles  of  the  theses  in  Special  Fields  :  — 

Investigmtioo  of  the  Phenomena  of  the  Humming  Telephone. 

A  Study  of  the  Tachograph  and  the  Cyclical  Variation  in  the  Speed  of  a  Small 

Gu  Engine. 
Experimental  Work  on  the  Phenomena  of  Explosions  of  Gaseous  Mixture*. 
The  Development  of  Elastic  Formulae  for  Plat  Plates  and  the  Experimental 

Results  Obtained   from   Breaking  a  Number  of   Cast  Iron   Plate*   under 

Hydraulic  Pressure - 
The  Correct  Proportioning  of  Concrete  and  It*  Influence  upon  Strength. 
The  Effect  of  Absorbed  Moisture  upon  the  Volume  of  Concrete. 
Tests  on  Reinforced  Concrete  Footings . 
Electrolysis  of  Sleel  in  Reinforced  Concrete. 
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One  aspect  of  the  registration  is  interesting.  A  great  deal  of  the 
beat  work  in  graduate  courses  was  done  by  students  who  did  not 
seek  a  degree,  but  who  came  for  a  special  study  of  one  subject. 
There  were  some  who  bad  come  from  the  practice  of  their  profession 
to  take  an  additional  year  of  study.  This  offers  a  very  useful  field 
for  the  University. 

The  number  of  full-course  enrolments  at  the  Squam  Lake  Camp 
was  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  Camp,  being  240,  an  increase 
of  39  over  the  preceding  year.  There  were  140  students,  some  of 
them  having  remained  for  two  courses.  The  health  of  the  Camp 
was  excellent,  and  the  food  wholesome  and  good.  The  instruction 
reached  a  fine  state  of  efficiency  under  Professor  Hughes'  direction, 
and  most  of  the  students  who  went  to  the  Camp  did  excellent  work 
during  the  summer.     The  courses  given  were :  — 

Engineering  ia  (Surveying). 
Engineering  id  (Railroad  Engineering) . 
Engineering  51  (Elementary  Mechanics). 
Engineering  6 d  (Resistance  of  Materials). 

The  demand  for  instruction  in  the  summer  has  therefore  not 
decreased  with  the  disappearance  of  the  four-year  prescribed  courses 
of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School. 

Through  the  generosity  of  graduates  of  the  University  the  Division 
was  enabled  to  purchase  two  farms  adjoining  the  present  property. 
They  amounted  to  something  over  200  acres,  thus  bringing  the  total 
area  owned  by  the  University  up  to  650  or  700  acres.  The  exact 
acreage  will  not  be  known  until  after  the  land  has  been  carefully 
surveyed.  The  University  is  thus  able  to  offer  students  exceptionally 
good  instruction  and  a  rational  out-door  life  on  a  fairly  large  prop- 
erty entirely  under  the  control  of  the  University  authorities.  The 
moderate  cost,  about  $10  a  week  for  instruction  and  board,  should 
bring  a  summer  spent  in  this  way  well  within  reach  of  any  student. 

The  neighborhood  of  the  lake  and  its  discharge  through  a  small 
stream  affords  an  exceptionally  good  opportunity  for  a  permanent 
and  continuous  study  of  the  rainfall  and  run-off  for  the  entire  water- 
shed. Some  equipment  would  be  required  for  this,  as  well  as  a 
permanent  attendant,  who  could  also  be  an  instructor  at  the  Camp. 
While  this  would  entail  additional  expense,  the  results  would  have  a 
high  scientific  value,  and  it  would  be  worth  while  to  the  University 
to  make  this  contribution. 

The  growth  of  the  Camp  has  created  a  pressing  need  for  a  better 
supply  of  drinking  water,  for  a  larger  kitchen  and  dining-room,  and 
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for  additional  space  to  be  used  as  study  and  drafting-rooms.  Tenta- 
tive plans  have  already  been  made  for  these  additions,  bat  the  Camp 
has  not  the  ready  money  for  the  purpose.  The  work  can  be  carried 
on  as  at  present  for  a  year  or  two,  but  ultimately  these  changes 
ought  to  be  made.  The  income  from  fees  was  sufficient  to  pay  all 
expenses,  including  a  deficit  from  the  preceding  year,  and  to  leave  a 
balance  of  $574  for  use  in  repairs  and  small  changes  next  summer. 

The  titles  of  the  papers  published  during  the  year  by  members  of 
the  Division  having  been  folly  recorded  in  the  University  Gazette, 
they  are  not  reprinted  here. 

IRA  N.  HOLLIS. 
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To  the  President  OF  the  University:  — 

Sot,  — The  work  of  the  Psychological  Laboratory  has  been  carried 
on  during  the  last  year  in  the  traditional  lines.  The  only  new  sys- 
tematic effort  has  been  the  creation  of  a  department  in  the  laboratory 
devoted  to  applied  psychology.  Thia  led  at  the  end  of  the  year  to 
the  appointment  of  a  special  assistant  for  applied  psychology.  We 
understand  by  applied  psychology  inquiry  into  the  practical  help 
which  experimental  psychology  can  give  to  the  various  professions 
and  industries,  especially  to  the  work  of  the  teacher,  of  the  lawyer, 
and  of  the  physician,  bat  hardly  less  to  that  of  the  worker  in  com- 
merce and  industry,  in  art,  in  social  reform,  etc.  The  aim  is  thus 
the  development  of  a  science  which  is  related  to  psychology  as  engi- 
neering is  related  to  physics.  The  Harvard  Laboratory  is  the  first 
one  which  approaches  this  new  field  in  a  systematic  way.  It  is 
hoped  that  this  branch  of  the  work  will  lead  to  a  similar  relative 
independence  to  that  which  our  department  for  animal  psychology  in 
the  laboratory  has  reached  in  the  last  yeans;  and  the  success  of 
which  has  found  its  acknowledgment  from  the  side  of  the  University 
in  the  promotion  of  Dr.  Yerkes  to  an  assistant  professorship. 

Most  of  the  investigations  which  have  been  carried  on  in  the  lab- 
oratory belong,  of  course,  to  general  psychology.  I  mention  the 
following  researches  of  graduate  students  which  were  carried  on  with 
a  large  number  of  subjects.  Mr.  Bingham  analyzed  The  Psychical 
Structure  of  Musical  Melody  by  examining  the  influences  which  the 
parts  of  the  melody  have  on  rhythmical  movements.  Another  psycho- 
aesthetic  investigation  was  that  of  Miss  Davis,  dealing  with  The 
Psychical  Values  of  the  Divisions  of  a  Vertical  Line,  an  experimental 
inquiry  which  had  immediate  reference  to  painting  and  architecture. 
A  very  extensive  investigation  was  that  of  Mr.  Frost  on  The  Correla- 
tion of  Individual  Differences,  the  most  comprehensive  study  of  the 
question  as  yet  undertaken.  Miss  Kate  Puffer  studied  the  individual 
differences  of  men  in  the  particular  field  of  Psychophysical  Fluctua- 
tions, especially  the  fluctuations  of  attention,  of  memory,  of  reaction, 
etc.  Mr,  Ricker  started  with  the  very  promising  topic  of  The  Field 
of  Voluntary  Inhibition  of  Ideas.  Mr.  Starch  examined  by  galvano- 
metric  methods  The  Influence  of  Emotion  on  the  Glands.  Mr.  Talt 
began  a  comprehensive  study  of  The  Organization  of  Memory  Ideas 
and  its  Dependence  upon  Outer  Conditions.     Mr.  Nelson  worked  on 
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The  Temporal  Relatione  of  Feelings.  Every  one  of  these  studies  U 
intended  as  a  doctor's  dissertation,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  Mr. 
Starch,  who  entered  the  laboratory  with  the  doctor's  degree. 

From  the  field  of  animal  psychology,  I  may  mention  Mr.  Breed's 
painstaking  inquiry  into  The  Mental  Development  of  the  Chick,  and 
the  important  investigation  of  Mr,  Haggerty  on  The  Imitative  Ten- 
dency of  Monkeys.  On  account  of  the  richer  material,  this  investi- 
gation has  been  concluded  during  the  summer  vacation  in  the  New 
York  Zoological  Park,  with  the  apparatus  of  the  Harvard  Laboratory 
and  with  the  courteous  assistance  of  the  Director,  Dr.  William  T. 
Homaday.  Other  animal  investigations  were  those  of  Mr.  Dodson 
on  The  Relation  of  Intensity  of  Stimulus  to  Modifiability  of  Behav- 
iour in  the  Mouse,  and  of  Dr.  Hamilton  on  The  Reaction  Types  of 
Mammals. 

From  the  work  of  instructors  I  mention  the  optical  studies  of  Pro- 
fessor Holt,  which  referred  especially  to  color  vision  and  to  the  blind 
spot,  and  the  studies  of  Professor  Yerkes,  who  tested  the  mental 
functions  of  the  dancing  mouse  and  reexamined  the  methods  of 
testing  the  color  vision  of  animals.  My  own  researches  during  the 
last  year  belonged  especially  to  problems  of  applied  psychology  with 
reference  to  medicine  and  law. 

The  training  course  in  experimental  psychology  of  Professor  Holt 
and  the  courses  in  animal  psychology,  as  well  as  the  Summer  School 
courses]in  the  laboratory,  were  well  attended.  The  interest  in  ele- 
mentary experimental  psychology  exceeded  the  seating  capacity  of 
the  largest  lecture  room  in  Emerson  Hall.  The  equipment  of  the 
laboratory  has  been  greatly  enriched  by  a  number  of  new  instru- 
ments, especially  electrical  instruments,  the  breeding  equipment  in 
the  animal  department,  etc.  In  April,  the  laboratory  was  the  meet- 
ing place  for  the  American  Society  of  Experimental  Psychologists. 
The  visitors  had  ample  opportunity  to  inspect  all  the  details  of  our 
work  and  we  all  profited  much  from  their  kindly  criticism. 

The  only  great  need  of  the  laboratory  is  a  considerable  gift  which 
would  secure  the  regular  printing  of  the  investigations  in  form  of 
new  volumes  of  the  Harvard  Psychological  Studies.  There  is  a 
danger  that  the  work  of  last  year  will  be  scattered  in  various  places 
of  publication  because  so  far  we  lack  the  means  to  put  the  printing 
of  our  studies,  of  which  two  large  volumes  have  so  far  appeared,  on 
a  secure  financial  basis. 

HUGO  MUNSTERBERG, 

Director  of  the  Fiyekologieal  Laboratory. 
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To  the  President  of  the  University  :  — 

Sis,  — The  distinctive  feature  of  the  work  of  the  Harvard  College 
Observatory  during  the  last  year  has  been  publication.  Stimulated 
by  the  gift  of  Mr.  Fairchild,  and  by  the  introduction  of  the  mono- 
type, both  of  which  are  mentioned  in  the  last  annual  report,  the 
publications  of  the  last  twelve  months  exceed  in  amount  those  of 
the  first  thirty  years  following  the  establishment  of  the  Observatory. 
No  less  than  six  volumes  of  the  Annals  have  been  completed,  and 
good  progress  has  been  made  with  several  others.  The  greatest 
need  of  the  Observatory  now  becomes  the  continuation  of  this  work, 
by  completing  and  printing  the  large  amount  of  material  still 
unfinished.  Delay  may  diminish  its  value,  and  render  those  who 
have  taken  part  in  it  less  able  to  complete  it  than  at  the  present 
time.  The  organization  of  the  Observatory  is  such  that  this  work 
could  now  be  carried  on  rapidly  and  to  much  better  advantage  than 
later.  The  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars  annually,  for  five  years, 
would  fulfil  this  need  very  satisfactorily,  and  would  secure  and  place 
In  permanent  shape  an  amount  of  valuable  material  quite  out  of  pro- 
portion to  that  which  could  be  obtained  by  ordinary  methods.  The 
second  need,  that  of  a  fireproof  building  for  the  library,  remains  as 
urgent  as  before. 

The  conflagration  which  destroyed  a  large  part  of  the  City  of 
Chelsea,  last  spring,  shows  that  the  best  protection  from  such  a 
disaster  is  a  large  open  space.  The  grounds  of  the  Botanic  Garden 
and  Observatory  form  such  a  space,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  and 
an  eighth  of  a  mile  wide.  Many  small  fires  occur  in  the  district 
northwest  of  the  Observatory,  which,  with  a  strong  wind  like  that 
which  prevailed  during  the  Chelsea  fire,  might  destroy  a  large  part 
of  the  City  of  Cambridge,  were  it  not  that  ft  could  not  pass  the 
open  space  just  mentioned.  The  local  fire  department  of  the 
Observatory,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  has  prevented  a  serious 
fire,  and  the  establishment  of  a  fire  lane  across  the  grounds  may  be 
worthy  of  consideration. 

East  Equatorial. — The  observations  with  the  15-inch  East  Equa- 
torial have  been  made  by  Professor  O.  C.  Wendell,  and  have  been 
of  the  same  general  character  as  in  previous  years.  Fourteen 
thousand  photometric  comparisons  have  been  made,  principally  with 
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the  polarizing  photometer  with  achromatic  prisma.  A  large  part  of 
these  measurement!  relate  to  stars  of  the  Algol  type,  and  serve  to 
determine  their  light  curves  and  times  of  minima.  Measurements 
for  determining  the  correction  to  the  period  have  also  been  made, 
when  the  light  was  varying  most  rapidly.  Observations  of  several 
other  known  variables,  not  of  the  Algol  type,  have  also  been  made. 
Many  stars,  whose  variability  is  doubtful,  have  been  observed,  since 
the  accuracy  of  the  measurements  made  with  this  instrument  permits 
even  slight  changes  to  be  detected  with  certainty.  At  tbe  request 
of  Professor  Schlesinger,  Director  of  the  Allegheny  Observatory,  a 
special  series  consisting  of  1760  measurements  on  51  nights,  was 
made  of  the  variable  star  u  Hercnlis.  As  a  result,  the  star  was 
found  to  be  of  the  /SLyrae  type,  with  a  period  of  2.0535  days. 
About  thirteen  hundred  measurements  have  been  made  of  the  light 
of  the  asteroids,  Iris  (7)  and  Eros  (483),  with  the  result  that  they 
apparently  do  not  vary  at  the  present  time.  Measurements  of  32 
stars  having  spectra  of  the  fourth  type  have  been  continued.  About 
nine  hundred  measures  have  been  made,  and  the  variation  in  light 
previously  detected  in  several  of  these  stars  has  been  confirmed. 

With  a  second  photometer,  adapted  to  the  measurements  of 
adjacent  objects,  twenty-seven  hundred  measurements  of  double 
stars  have  been  made.  Twenty-two  eclipses  of  Jupiter's  satellites 
have  been  observed  photometrically,  making  859  in  all. 

Meridian  Circle.  — The  reduction  of  the  observations  of  the  stars 
in  the  Zone  —  9°  50'  to  —  14"  10'  is  nearly  completed.  The  correc- 
tions depending  upon  the  adopted  constants  of  reduction  for  the 
zone  stars  have  been  applied  to  all  the  zone  observations.  Nearly 
all  of  the  results  for  right  ascension  and  declination  have  been 
copied  into  the  manuscript  Of  the  zone  journal,  and  more  than  one 
quarter  of  them  have  been  entered  in  the  final  ledger.  The  com- 
parison of  the  resultB  for  the  three  sections  of  the  work  is  nearly 
complete.  Various  tests  of  the  correctness  of  the  manuscript  tables 
used  in  the  computation,  and  of  the  separate  computations  them- 
selves, have  also  been  made,  and  the  errors  thus  discovered  have 
been  corrected. 

It  is  not  probable  that  the  instrument  will  be  used  in  its  present 
condition,  for  any  large  piece  of  work.  It  should  be  remounted  in 
a  separate  building,  a  transit  micrometer  attached  to  it,  and  other 
changes  made.  Accordingly,  the  two  8-inch  collimators  have  been 
replaced  by  smaller  instruments.  One  of  them  has  been  mounted 
so  that  it  is  pointed  to  the  South  Pole,  and  a  mirror  reflects  into  it 
the  stars  to  be  observed.     The  second  has  been  placed  on  a  simple 
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equatorial  mounting,  and  will  shortly  be  loaned  to  Professor  A.  E. 
Douglass,  of  the  University  of  Arizona. 

Meridian  Photometers.  —  The  work  laid  out  for  the  2-inch  and 
4-inch  Meridian  Photometers  has  now  been  completed,  the  observa- 
tions exceeding  a  million  in  number.  The  Revised  Harvard  Pho- 
tometry, H.  A.  30,  containing  the  photometric  magnitudes  observed 
here  and  elsewhere  of  9,110  stars  of  the  magnitude  6.50  and  brighter, 
has  been  distributed,  and  is  in  the  hands  of  astronomers.  The 
insertion  of  the  spectra  of  these  stars  has  led  to  some  important 
conclusions,  which  will  appear  in  the  discussion  now  in  preparation. 
H.  A.  54,  containing  tbe  magnitudes  of  36,682  stars,  fainter  than 
the  magnitude  6.50,  has  been  completed  and  will  be  distributed 
shortly.  The  results  of  the  entire  work  extending  over  thirty  years 
are  thus  rendered  readily  accessible.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  state 
that  the  latter  volume  which  involved  the  writing  of  forty-one  thou- 
sand cards  was  planned,  prepared,  and  printed,  during  the  twelve 
months  covered  by  this  report. 

With  the  12-inch  Meridian  Photometer,  60,208  settings  have  been 
made  by  the  Director,  on  135  nights.  In  all,  674,112  settings  have 
been  made  with  this  instrument  during  the  last  ten  years.  The 
completion  of  the  work  laid  out  for  it,  and  the  continued  delay  in 
finishing  the  mounting  of  the  60-inch  Reflector,  permitted  certain 
other  investigations  to  be  undertaken  with  it.  Accordingly,  obser- 
vations have  been  made  of  the  stars  north  of  declination  —  25" 
which  are  contained  in  only  one  of  the  earlier  photometric  volumes, 
and  of  a  long  list  of  miscellaneous  stars. 

Henry  Draper  Memorial 

The  number  of  photographs  taken  with  the  11-inch  Draper  Tele- 
scope is  432,  making  17,467  in  all;  with  the  8-inch  Draper 
Telescope,  657,  making  the  total  number  35,543.  The  entire 
number  of  photographs  of  the  stars  taken  at  Cambridge  during  the 
year  is  4,100.  Six  eclipses  of  Jupiter's  satellites  and  two  occult a- 
tions  of  stars  have  been  successfully  photographed  with  the  11-inch 
Draper  Telescope.  H.  A.  56,  No.  IV,  has  been  completed,  and 
contains  a  detailed  classification  of  the  spectra  of  1,477  stars  north 
of  declination  —  20°,  photographed  with  the  same  instrument.  The 
spectra  of  291  southern  stars,  taken  with  the  13-inch  Boyden  Tele- 
scope, have  also  been  classified.  The  detailed  study  of  the  spectra, 
contained  in  H.  A.  28,  is  thus  being  extended  to  fainter  stars. 

Mainly  from  the  study  of  the  photographs  of  spectra  taken  with 
the  8-inch  Draper,  8-inch  Bache,  and  24-inch  Bruce  Telescopes, 
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Mrs.  Fleming  has  found  25  new  variable  stars,  2  stars  of  the  fourth 
type,  2  of  the  fifth  type,  2  gaseous  nebulae,  and  4  stars  in  which  the 
spectrum  is  peculiar,  showing  a  characteristic  dark  band,  extending 
from  the  approximate  wave  length  464  to  473,  and  other  dark 
bands  near  H8  and  Hy.  From  this  examination,  49  stars  in  all 
having  this  spectrum  have  been  found  here,  and,  so  far  as  is  now 
known,  none  have  been  found  elsewhere.  Of  the  25  new  variables, 
12  have  spectra  of  the  third  type  having  also  bright  hydrogen  lines, 
and  7  have  spectra  of  the  fourth  type.  The  hydrogen  lines  have 
been  found  to  be  bright  in  6  known  variable  stars,  134439, 
YCephei,  TArietds,  R  Comae  Berenicia,  RYOphiuchi,  and  Z  Pegasi. 
The  spectrum  of  R  U  Virginia  is  peculiar,  and  appears  to  resemble 
that  of  V  Craeis  which  is  of  Class  R,  having  also  the  hydrogen 
lines  Hy  and  Hj3  bright.  Six  meteor  trails  were  found  on  chart 
plates.  Much  work  has  been  done  in  completing  the  classification 
of  stars  contained  in  H.  A.  SO,  too  faint  to  be  photographed  with 
large  dispersion.  Chart  plates  of  the  regions  of  about  one  hundred 
variable  stars  have  been  selected  and  enlarged  to  a  scale  of 
20"^  0.1  cm.  These  variable  stars  have  been  identified  and  marked 
on  paper  prints,  thus  furnishing  good  maps,  covering  a  square  degree, 
for  visual  observers  of  variables,  in  both  hemispheres.  This  work 
has  been  in  progress  for  several  years,  and  we  have  thus  good  photo, 
graphic  charts  of  the  regions  of  345  variable  stars.  Three  new 
variable  stars  have  been  found  by  Miss  S.  E.  Breslin,  and  one  star 
having  the  line  H/3  bright  in  its  photographic  spectrum  was  found 
by  Mr.  E.  S.  King. 

A  series  of  investigations,  made  by  Mr.  King,  is  in  course  of 
publication  in  H.  A.  59.  It  includes  a  study  of  photographic 
photometry  on  an  absolute  scale,  and  the  effect  of  temperature, 
moisture,  and  other  sources  of  error;  the  light  of  the  Moon  at 
different  phases,  of  the  bright  stars,  and  of  other  objects  have  also 
been  measured. 

BOTDEN    DbTAKTMENT 

The  Arequipa  Station  has  remained  in  charge  of  Mr.  R.  H.  Frost, 
the  senior  assistant  there.  The  number  of  photographs  taken  during 
the  year,  with  the  18-inch  Boyden  Telescope,  is  374,  making  12,221 
in  all;  with  the  8-inch  Bache  Telescope,  1,465,  making  39,689. 
The  total  number  of  stellar  photographs  taken  during  the  year  is 
3,509.  The  number  of  settings  with  the  Meridian  Photometer  was 
5,392;  with  the  Rumford  Photometer,  300;  with  the  Double-Star 
Photometer,  624;  total  6,316.  146  observations  have  also  been 
made  of  50   southern   variables  of   long  period.     Meteorological 
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observations,  three  times  a  day,  have  been  continued  as  in  former 
years,  and  visual  observations  of  the  cloudiness  have  been  made 
hourly  throughout  the  year,  and  show  that  the  amount  of  clond  has 
been  unusually  large. 

Bruce  Photographic  Telescope 
The  number  of  photographs  taken  with  the  24-inch  Bruce  Tele- 
scope was  568,  of  which  8  were  spectrum  plates,  11  were  charts 
having  exposures  of  four  hours,  43  of  two  hours,  and  161  of  one 
hour.  The  total  number  of  photographs,  so  far  taken  with  this 
instrument,  is  9,081.  The  plates  having  exposures  of  two  hours 
had  for  their  centres  the  special  regions  selected  by  Kapteyn,  and 
12  of  them  have  been  sent  to  him  for  measurement,  with  the  under- 
standing  that  they  are  to  be  returned  on  the  completion  of  that  work. 
The  discovery  of  new  nebulae,  from  the  Bruce  plates,  has  been  con- 
tinned  by  Professor  Bailey,  who  has  found  1,932  of  these  objects  of 
which  the  positions  of  515  have  been  determined.  From  an  exami- 
nation of  the  region  of  Nova  Sagittarii,  Miss  Leavitt  has  found  22 
variable  stars. 

Blub  Hill  Meteorological  Observatory 
The  work  of  the  Blue  Hill  Meteorological  Observatory  continues 
under  the  direction  and  at  the  expense  of  Professor  Kotch,  with  the 
same  permanent  staff  as  in  preceding  years.  He  has  also  replaced 
the  stone  tower  built  by  him  in  1884,  at  a  cost  of  about  85,000. 
This  structure  is  not  only  proof  against  water  and  fire,  but  is  larger, 
and  the  third  story  commands  an  unobstructed  view  of  the  horizon. 

Besides  the  regular  observations,  records  of  atmospheric  pressure, 
temperature,  relative  humidity,  and  wind-velocity  were  obtained 
during  21  kite-flights,  mostly  on  the  international  days.  The  mean 
height  attained  was  5,525  feet  above  sea-level,  and  the  maximum 
height  in  any  flight,  11,713  feet.  As  mentioned  in  last  year's 
Report,  a  Hnal  series  of  baUov -sonde  ascensions  was  made  at  St. 
Louis  during  the  autumn  of  1907,  with  the  aid  of  a  grant  from  the 
Hodgkins  Fund.  Of  the  21  balloons  despatched  by  Mr.  Fergusson, 
all  but  two  of  the  attached  instruments  were  recovered.  The  mean 
height  for  the  18  ascensions,  in  which  the  temperature  was  recorded, 
was  35,645  feet,  the  maximum  height  being  54,590  feet.  An  im- 
portant result  of  the  77  ballonesondes  sent  up  from  St.  Louis  during 
the  past  four  years  is  the  demonstration  of  the  permanent  warm 
current,  at  an  altitude  of  about  nine  miles  above  the  centre  of  this 
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continent,  which  exists  at  a  lesser  height  in  Europe.  Four  bedlons- 
aondes  were  also  despatched  from  Pittsfleld,  Maes.,  in  1908,  but 
only  one  of  these  instruments  was  recovered. 

Miscellaneous 

Variable  Stars.  —  The  visual  observations  of  the  long  period 
variables  have  been  maintained  throughout  the  year,  the  working  list 
comprising  nearly  the  same  stars  as  last  year.  Mr.  Campbell  has 
made  1,741  observations  of  them  with  the  24-inch  reflector,  and  918 
mainly  with  the  5-inch  telescope,  including  observations  of  those 
variables  which  are  visible  only  during  the  latter  part  of  the  night. 
Miss  Cannon  has  made  264  observations  with  the  6-inch  West 
Equatorial.  1,106  observations  have  been  communicated  to  the 
Observatory,  of  which  634  have  been  received  from  Miss  Ida. 
Whiteside  of  the  Whitin  Observatory,  217  from  Miss  A.  S.  Young 
of  Mt.  Holyoke  College,  169  from  Professor  Whitney  of  Vassar 
College,  52  from  Mr.  F,  E.  Scagrave,  and  a  few  from  other 
observers.  The  total  number,  including  287  observations  of  fifty 
southern  variables,  made  at  Arequipa,  is  4,316.  The  approximate 
magnitudes  of  these  variables,  for  the  first  of  each  mouth,  compiled 
by  Mr.  Campbell,  have  been  published  in  Popular  Astronomy  as  in 
previous  years.  The  comparison  stars  for  2.r>2  variables  of  long 
period  have  been  printed  in  II.  A.  57,  Part  II,  thus  furnishing 
positions  and  magnitudes  on  a  uniform  photometric  scale  of  3,784 
stars,  many  of  them  as  faint  as  the  thirteenth  magnitude. 

The  continuation  of  the  search  for  variable  stars,  over  the  entire 
sky,  according  to  a  uniform  plan,  has  been  continued.  Regions  24, 
27,  30,  33,  36  and  42  have  been  examined  by  Miss  Leavitt,  and  56 
new  variables  found.  Regions  4,  13,  and  43  have  been  examined 
by  Miss  Cannon,  and  39  new  variables  found.  Regions  32,  44,  and 
53  have  been  examined  by  Miss  Leland,  and  14  new  variables  have 
been  found.  The  number  of  variable  stars  discovered  at  this  Obser- 
vatory during  the  year  is  16G,  making  in  all  3,157  first  found  here. 

Oinvnxtlory  of  the.  Iter.  J.  H.  Metralf.  —  During  the  past  year, 
Mr.  Metcalf  and  his  assistant  have  taken  206  photographs  with  the 
12-inch  doublet  and  an  equal  number  of  4  X  ■>  plates,  with  the 
6-inch  doublet  of  short  focus.  Both  instruments  were  constructed 
by  him.  A  few  chart  plates  of  special  objects  have  been  obtained, 
some  of  them  with  long  exposure,  hut  the  greater  portion  were  taken 
for  the  discovery  of  new  asteroids.  On  each  plate  two  exposures 
of  311  minutes  were  made  following  on  a  star  lint  giving  a  motion  to 
the  plate  equal  lo  the  average  motion  of  an  asteroid.     Stars  appear 
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as  two  short  trails,  but  an  asteriod  is  shown  as  two  nearly  circular 
dots,  and  is  thus  easily  recognized  even  if  very  faint.  48  new 
asteroids  have  been  discovered  in  this  way,  and  16  of  them  have 
been  followed  for  a  sufficient  time  to  assure  good  orbits.  175 
asteroids,  in  all,  have  been  photographed  and  measured.  A  number 
of  photographs  of  comets  have  been  taken,  including  early  photo- 
graphs of  Morebouse's  Comet,  and  one  variable  star,  probably  of 
the  SS  Cygni  type,  has  been  discovered. 

Library.  —  The  Library  of  the  Observatory  has  been  increased 
by  337  volumes  and  2,497  pamphlets.  The  total  numbers  of 
volumes  and  pamphlets  in  the  Library  on  October  1,  1908,  were 
12,561  and  27,722,  respectively.  This  collection,  one  of  the  finest 
of  its  kind  in  the  world,  is  in  constant  danger  of  destruction  by  Are, 
and  is  scattered  through  the  rooms  of  the  Observatory.  A  suitable 
building  to  contain  it  is  still  one  of  our  greatest  needs. 

Teletjraphic  Announcements.  —  Twenty -five  telegraphic  anDOunce- 
ments  have  been  issued.  Of  these,  eight  were  received  from  Kiel, 
four  from  the  Lick  Observatory,  three  from  the  Students'  Obseiva- 
tory,  Berkeley,  Cal.,  two  from  the  U.  S.  Naval  Observatory,  two 
from  the  Yerkes  Observatory,  one  each  from  Professors  Comslock, 
Lowell,  and  Morehouse,  one  from  Mr.  Metcalf,  and  two  originated 
here.  The  syllabic  code,  devised  by  Mr.  Gerrish,  has  continued  to 
give  entire  satisfaction.  For  this,  no  code  book  is  required,  and  a 
pamphlet  furnishing  all  necessary  information  will  be  sent  gratui- 
tously, on  application.  Announcements  will  be  received  at  this 
Observatory  by  telegraph,  preferably  according  to  this  system,  for 
transmission  to  Kiel,  and  for  distribution  in  America.  The  Astro- 
nomische  Centralstelle,  at  Kiel,  is  prepared  to  receive  announce- 
ments in  the  same  system,  from  other  countries  than  Europe. 

Cablegrams  intended  for  this  Observatory  should  be  addressed 
"Observatory,  Boston";  and  all  telegrams,  "Harvard  College 
Observatory,  Cambridge,  Mass."  AH  correspondence  relating  to 
telegrams  should  be  addressed  to  the  Director. 

These  telegrams  continue  to  be  supplemented  by  neostyle  bulletins 
which  are  printed  as  soon  as  the  telegrams  have  been  sent  off,  and 
distributed  by  first-class  mail.  Translated  messages  together  with 
additional  information  are  thus  promptly  circulated.  32  bulletins, 
making  338  in  all,  have  l>een  distributed  in  this  way. 

P a! il.ii- 1 ai -inst.  —  Nine  portions  of  volumes  of  the  Annals  have  been 
printed  and  distributed  during  the  year.  H.  A.  49,  Parts  I  and  II ; 
50;  57,PartII;  59,  No.  1  ;  60,  Nos.  6,  7,  and  H  ;  61,  Part  I.  The 
whole  of  H.  A.  54 ;  56,  No.  4  ;  58,  Part  III ;  59,  No.  2  ;  60,  No.  9  ; 
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and  64,  No.  1,  are  in  type  and  will  be  distributed  shortly.  It 
therefore  appears  that  six  volumes,  H.  A.  49,  50,  54,  57,  58,  and 
60,  have  been  completed  this  year.  Good  progress  has  also  been 
made  in  the  preparation  and  printing  of  several  other  volumes. 
Accordingly,  the  completed  volumes  are  1  to  51,  except  47,  and  also 
53,  54,  57,  58,  and  60.  Also  47,  Part  I;  53,  Part  I;  55,  Part  I; 
56,  Nos.  1,  2,  S,  and  4 ;  59,  Nos.  1  and  2 ;  61,  Part  I ;  63,  Part  I ; 
64,  No.  1. 

The  form  of  the  tables  and  text  of  the  earlier  volumes  of  the 
Annals  was  adopted  with  the  advice  and  personal  supervision  of 
such  experts  as  Messrs.  Bigelow  and  Wilson,  and  their  works  on 
typography  are  followed  as  standards.  While  these  precedents  are 
maintained  in  the  preparation  of  the  Annals,  so  far  as  possible, 
much  difficulty  has  been  found  in  inducing  some  of  those  taking  part 
in  this  work  to  recognize  the  importance  of  uniformity,  of  typo- 
graphical appearance,  and  of  artistic  effect. 

Twelve  circulars  have  been  published  during  the  year ;  but  as  their 
numbers,  titles,  and  dates  have  been  fully  recorded  in  the  University 
Gazette,  they  are  not  repeated  here. 

EDWARD  C.  PICKERING,  Director. 
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To  THE  PSBSIDSNT   AND  FELLOWS  OF   HaKVABD   COLLEGE : 

Thirteen  courses  in  Zoology  were  given  during  the  academic  year 
1907-08  by  Professors  Mark,  Parker,  Castle,  Jackson,  and  Dr. 
Rand  to  two  hundred  and  twenty-four  students  in  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, and  nine  courses  were  given  to  thirty-nine  students  of  RadoUQe 
College.  Messrs.  Thomas  Barbour,  E.  D.  Congdon,  E.  C.  Day, 
G.  F.  Hargitt,  F.  H.  Lance,  B.  C.  Mullenix,  S.  C.  Palmer,  and 
A.  S.  Pearse  assisted  in  the  University  courses,  and  Messrs.  Manton 
Copeland,  W.  B.  Herms,  and  J.  A.  Long  in  the  courses  in  Radcliffe 
College. 

The  Virginia  Barret  Gibbs  Scholarship  was  held  by  Mr.  G.  F. 
Hargitt.  Two  students,  working  at  Woods  Hole  and  at  the  Ber- 
muda Biological  Station  for  Research,  received  aid  from  the  Humboldt 
Fund. 

In  the  Department  of  Geology  and  Geography,  the  instruction  was 
given  by  Professors  Jackson,  Ward,  Woodworth,  Johnson,  and  Dr. 
Mansfield,  assisted  by  Messrs.  Augustus  Cobb,  J.  W.  Eggleston, 
F.  H.  Lahee,  and  B.  M.  Varney.  Nineteen  courses  were  taken  by 
three  hundred  and  sixty-nine  students  of  Harvard  University  and 
three  courses  were  taken  by  twelve  students  of  Radcliffe  College. 

The  income  derived  from  the  Josiah  Dwight  Whitney  Scholarship 
Fund  was  shared  by  Messrs.  Sedgwick  Smith,  G.  B.  Roorbach,  and 
W.  G.  Reed,  Jr. 

For  an  addition  to  its  invested  funds,  the  Museum  is  indebted  to 
the  generosity  of  Miss  Maria  Whitney,  who  has  given  the  sum  of 
$5,000,  the  income  of  which  can  be  applied  to  the  care  (binding) 
and  increase  of  the  Whitney  Library.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the 
Whitney  Library  contains  a  large  and  serviceable  series  of  geologi- 
cal works  brought  together  in  great  part  by  Miss  Whitney's  brother, 
Josiah  Dwight  Whitney,  Sturg is-  Hooper  Professor  of  Geology  from 
1675  to  1896.  The  Whitney  Library  is  rich  in  serials,  in  the  publi- 
cations of  governmental  surveys,  and  in  the  writings  of  the  early 
masters  of  geology.  The  Maria  Whitney  Fund  assures  an  annual 
increase  to  this  valuable  series  of  books. 

Miss  Mary  Dandridge  Peck  has  given  the  Museum  some  most 
interesting  memorials  (original  letters  and  drawings,  together  with  a 
large  crayon  likeness)  of  her  grandfather,  William  Dandridge  Peck, 
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America's  first  scientific  entomologist,  and  Harvard's  first  Professor 
of  Natural  History  (1805-22). 

From  Dr.  P.  R.  Uhler,  tbe  Museum  has  received  the  Meyer  Diir 
series  of  European  Hemiptera.  This  collection  contains  a  very  large 
number  of  species  determined  by  Dr.  Franz  Fieber,  and  has  been 
studied  critically  by  Dr.  Uhler  himself.  Dr.  Uhler's  gift  is  an 
important  one  and  emphasizes  a  most  precious  asset  of  the  Museum, 
namely,  the  constancy  with  which  tbe  assistants  and  students  of  the 
Museum's  Founder  contribute  valuable  research  material  to  its  stores. 

Another  gift  of  great  scientific  value  has  been  received  from  Dr. 
George  W.  Peckham  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  G.  Peckham ;  it  consists 
of  a  considerable  number  of  Attidae  (jumping  spiders),  including 
the  types  of  most  of  the  species  described  by  the  Peckhams,  tbe 
acknowledged  authorities  on  this  group  of  animals. 

Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Bryant  has  most  kindly  given  her  large  series  of 
spiders,  principally  from  New  England  and  New  York ;  this  series  is 
fully  identified  and  most  carefully  labeled.  The  Menge,  Keyserling, 
Emerton,  Peckham,  and  Bryant  collections  of  spiders  constitute  a 
series  of  specimens  that  cannot  be  overlooked  by  future  Btudents. 

Among  the  many  collections  most  generously  given  the  Museum 
by  Mr.  John  E.  Thayer,  especial  mention  should  be  made  of  the 
series  of  mammals  from  Lower  California  and  the  first  instalment  of 
mammals  from  central  and  western  China. 

Mr.  Thomas  Barbour's  collections  from  India,  Burmah,  the  Dutch 
East  Indies,  and  New  Guinea  have  enriched  the  Museum's  study 
series  of  specimens  in  every  Department,  and  to  his  generous  interest 
the  Museum  is  indebted  for  many  other  desirable  additions.  Among 
the  more  notable  of  these,  mention  may  be  made  of  a  valuable  series 
of  skins  of  birds  of  paradise  and  of  a  number  of  magnificent  speci- 
mens of  the  great  bird-winged  butterflies  (Ornithoptera  spp.). 

Another  series  of  Icelandic  birds  due  to  the  kind  initiative  of 
Messrs.  J.  \V.  Hastings  and  L.  J.  de  G.  de  Milhau  has  been  received. 
These  birds,  mounted  by  Rowland  Ward,  are  excellent  examples  of 
modern  taxidermy,  and  make  a  most  interesting  exhibition  of  the 
avifauna  of  an  ancient  continental  island.  It  is  with  sincere  regret 
that  the  death  of  Mr.  Hastings  in  New  York  on  April  26,  1908,  is 
recorded.  Mr.  de  Milhau  writes  that  he  will  continue  the  collection 
as  heretofore  in  the  joint  names  of  Mr.  Hastings  and  himself. 

Dr.  William  Lord  Smith  has  sent  to  the  Museum  a  number  of 
mammalian  heads  and  horns ;  many  of  these  will  be  utilized  for  exhi- 
bition. From  Dr.  Smith  tbe  Museum  bas  also  received  a  One  male 
Woodland  Caribou  {Bangifer  caribou)  which  Mr.  Nelson  has  mounted 
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for  the  North  American  collection.  Mr.  Nelson  has  mounted  most 
effectively  a  Grant's  Caribou  (Bamjifer  granti)  from  Alaska,  a  gift 
of  Mr.  Francis  T.  Colby,  to  whom  the  Museum  is  indebted  further- 
more for  a  crocodile  from  Ceylon  and  for  some  specimens  (skulls 
And  skins)  of  three  species  of  Alaskan  bears. 

The  New  York  Zoological  Society,  through  its  Director,  Dr.  W.  T. 
Hornaday,  and  its  Curator  of  Reptiles,  Mr.  R.  L.  Ditmars,  has  con- 
tinued to  place  the  Museum  under  deep  obligations  by  its  gifts; 
from  them  we  have  received  a  specimen  of  the  remarkable  African 
tortoise,  Ginyxia  eroaa,  and  two  large  monitors,  Varanus  activator 
(with  skeleton)  from  Ceylon,  and  V.  niloticus  from  Angola,  West 
Africa,  all  prepared  for  exhibition  by  Mr.  Nelson. 

The  Museum  is  also  indebted  to  Dr.  R.  T.  Jackson  for  some  rare 
and  interesting  fossils ;  to  Professors  W.  £.  Castle  and  C.  B.  Daven- 
port, and  to  Mr.  Arthur  Perrin,  for  specimens  for  the  collection  of 
animals  under  domestication,  and  to  Mr.  Charles  Bullard  for  a  col- 
lection of  fresh-water  sponges. 

The  extensive  series  of  bones  of  the  Great  Auk,  obtained  last  year 
from  Mr.  William  Barbour's  gift  for  present  use,  have  been  sorted 
over  in  part,  and  several  complete  skeletons  have  been  mounted  most 
successfully  by  Mr.  Michael  Reitz.  It  is  hoped  that  these  skeletons 
can  be  exchanged  with  other  Museums. 

From  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  the  Museum  has 
received,  in  exchange,  a  series  of  Hawaiian  corals  named  by  Dr. 
T.  Wayland  Vaughan. 

A  fine  example  of  Weddell's  Seal,  captured  during  the  stay  of  the 
"  Scotia "  (Scottish  National  Antarctic  Expedition,  William  S. 
Bruce,  Leader)  in  the  Antarctic  regions,  has  been  purchased  for  the 
Pacific  Room ;  by  purchase,  the  Museum  has  also  acquired  some 
hydroids  specially  prepared  for  exhibition  and  a  series  of  fossils 
from  the  Carboniferous  of  Belgium. 

Owing  to  illness,  Professor  K.  Mitsukuri  has  been  obliged  to 
relinquish  the  preparation  of  a  report  on  the  holothurians  collected 
during  the  "Albatross"  expedition  to  the  Tropical  Pacific.  The 
collection  has  been  returned  to  the  Museum. 

Exploration,  one  of  the  most  legitimate  functions  of  a  University 
Museum,  has  been  fostered,  to  the  great  advantage  of  science  and 
of  this  Museum,  by  the  scientific  zeal  and  disinterestedness  of  the 
present  Director  of  the  University  Museum,  since  the  foundation  of 
the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,  and  two  modest  attempts  In 
continuance  of  this  policy  have  been  undertaken  during  the  present 
year  by  the  Museum. 
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Mr.  George  Nelson,  of  the  Museum  staff,  visited  Santo  Domingo 
early  in  1908  in  search  of  the  Agouta,  Solenodon  paradoxus,  an 
insectivorous  mammal  known  to  science  since  1832,  and  represented 
in  the  museums  of  but  two  institutions,  by  four  specimens,  all  more 
or  lees  imperfect.  Mr.  Nelson's  efforts  were  most  successful,  for 
the  Museum  has  secured  an  excellent  series  of  this  rare  mammal,  a 
series  sufficient,  it  is  hoped,  to  warrant  a  comprehensive  memoir  on 
the  habits,  structure,  and  affinities  of  the  Solenodontidae. 

In  July,  Dr.  H.  B.  Bigelow  made  a  short  trip  in  the  U.  S.  F.  C. 
Schooner  "Grampus"  to  the  Gulf  Stream.  Dr.  Bigelow's  objects 
were,  first,  to  study  the  fauna  at  intermediate  depths ;  second,  to 
compare  the  surface  fauna  of  the  warm  waters  of  the  Gulf  Stream 
with  those  of  the  cold  current;  third,  to  test  the  efficacy  of  the 
Monaco  Deep-sea  trap,  and  lastly,  to  collect  and  preserve  material. 

From  Martha's  Vineyard  the  "  Grampus "  ran  about  200  miles 
S.S.E.,  then  140  miles  N.W.,  and  Anally  about  150  miles  N.E. 
Though  the  collections  obtained  were  not  large,  some  interesting 
material  was  preserved,  and  the  Other  objects  of  the  Expedition  were 
saccessfully  carried  out.  A  report  on  the  scientific  results  will  be 
published  later.  Dr.  Bigelow's  cooperation  enabled  the  Museum  to 
undertake  this  work,  and  we  have  to  thank  the  Hon.  G.  M.  Bowers, 
D.  S.  Commissioner  of  Fisheries,  for  placing  the  "Grampus"  at  Dr. 
Bigelow's  disposal,  and  also  Dr.  L.  J.  Cole,  who  served  as  assistant 
on  the  trip. 

Owing  to  the  smallness  of  its  staff,  the  Museum  engages,  from 
time  to  time,  assistants  for  the  care  and  arrangement  of  its  study 
series  of  specimens. 

During  the  year,  Miss  E.  B.  Bryant  was  employed  for  two  months, 
and  under  Dr.  Faxon's  supervision  arranged,  catalogued,  and  labeled 
a  considerable  number  of  land  shells, 

Mr.  A.  P.  Morse  was  engaged  for  one  month,  and  worked  over, 
more  or  less  critically,  the  Museum's  collections,  including  the  S.  H. 
Scudder  series,  of  Forficulidae  (earwigs)  and  Blattidae  (roaches). 

Dr.  G.  M.  Allen's  services  were  secured  for  three  days  each  week 
for  nine  months  and  were  given  chiefly  to  the  mammalian  osteo- 
logies! collection.  All  the  skeletal  parte  of  the  orders  Primates, 
Chiroptera,  Insectivora,  Carnivora,  and  Rodentia  have  been  identi- 
fied, catalogued,  labeled,  and  arranged  by  Dr.  Alien,  who  has  also 
studied  critically  the  entire  series  of  the  Chiroptera.  Notes  on  some 
of  the  more  interesting  forms,  with  descriptions  of  five  new  ones, 
have  been  published  (Bull.  M.  C.  Z.,  Vol.  52,  No.  S)  as  a  result  of 
Dr.  Allen's  work. 
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The  Museum  is  indebted  to  Messrs.  Faxon,  Brewster,  Woodworth, 
Bangs,  and  Bigelow  for  their  interest  in  the  collections  entrusted  to 
their  care,  and  also  to  Mr.  R.  W.  Saylee,  who  makes  his  first  report 
ss  Assistant  iu  Charge  of  the  Geological  Collections  open  to  the 
Public. 

Of  the  more  important  additions  to  the  collections  on  exhibition 
made  during  the  year,  mention  may  be  made  of  the  four  massive 
corals  from  the  Great  Barrier  Reef  of  Australia,  which  are  shown  in 
a  new  floor  case  next  the  Bora  Bora  model  in  the  room  devoted  to 
the  systematic  collection  of  polyps.  These  specimens  are  a  part  of 
the  fine  series  made  some  years  ago  by  the  late  Professor  H.  A. 
Ward  and  given  to  the  Museum  by  Mr,  Agassiz.  It  is  proposed  to 
exhibit  other  specimens  of  Australian  reef-building  corals  from  this 
same  source,  in  the  adjacent  wall  case. 

Several  North  American  mammals  have  been  added  to  the  collec- 
tion on  exhibition,  as  a  result  of  Dr.  H.  B.  Bigelow's  zeal  and  Mr. 
Nelson's  skilful  taxidermy.  '  A  number  of  heads  and  horns  of  some 
typical  forms  of  hoofed  Mammalia  have  been  mounted  by  Mr.  Nelson 
and  are  hung  on  the  walls  of  the  entrance  Hallway. 

Through  the  kind  interest  of  Professors  J.  B.  Woodworth  and 
C.  H.  Hitchcock  the  Museum  has  obtained  a  large  slab  of  Potsdam 
sandstone,  showing  the  tracks  of  the  enigmatical  animal  known  as 
Climatichnitca  wilstmi.  The  slab  is  from  Mooers,  N.  Y.,  and  is 
installed  In  the  entrance  Hallway. 

New  oases  have  been  built  in  the  Hallway,  in  the  Pacific  Room, 
in  the  Coral  Room,  and  in  the  rooms  devoted  to  the  Systematic 
collections  of  mammals  and  of  fishes. 

A  rearrangement  of  the  Systematic  collection  of  fishes  on  exhibi- 
tion has  been  begun;  for  the  Synoptic  collection  of  fishes  the  re- 
arrangement Is  completed.  The  arrangement  of  the  collections  in  the 
room  devoted  to  the  Pacific  Fauna  has  been  changed ;  the  vertebrates 
are  displayed  in  the  wall  cases,  the  invertebrates  in  one  of  the  floor 
cases,  and  in  the  second  floor  case  are  brought  together  characteristic 
vertebrates  and  invertebrates  peculiar  to  the  islands  of  the  Pacific. 

The  Library  consists  of  44,558  volumes  and  40,266  pamphlets ; 
1,040  volumes  and  2,240  pamphlets  have  been  added  during  the 
year. 

Two  numbers  of  the  Memoirs,  fifteen  numbers  of  the  Bulletin, 
and  the  Annual  Report,  a  total  of  578  (78  quarto,  500  octavo) 
pages,  with  59  (15  quarto  and  44  octavo)  plates,  have  been  issued. 
The  two  Memoirs  and  three  of  the  Bulletins  contain  reports  on  the 
scientific  results  of  explorations  carried  on    under  Mr.  Agassiz's 
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direction,  one  Bulletin  contains  a  report  upon  the  "Albatross" 
Echini  collected  in  1906,  one  Bulletin  is  a  Contribution  from  the 
Zoological  Laboratory,  three  Bulletins  are  Contributions  from  the 
Geological  Laboratory,  and  seven  Bulletins  are  reports  upon  various 
Museum  collections. 

The  Corporation  has  continued  its  appropriation  of  $350  to  further 
the  publication  of  Contributions  from  the  Zoological  and  Geological 
Laboratories. 

SAMUEL   HENSHAW. 
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To  the  President  of  the  University  :  — 

Sir,  —  During  the  academic  year  1907-08  the  following  changes 
have  taken  place  in  the  Department  of  Zoology.  Assistant  Professor 
Castle  has  been  promoted  to  a  full  professorship.  A  professorship 
of  Economic  Entomology  has  been  established  and  the  chair  has 
been  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Dr.  William  Morton  Wheeler. 
By  the  assignment  of  an  additional  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  to  the 
Department  it  has  been  possible  bo  to  arrange  the  work  that  Dr. 
Band  will  have  more  time  for  research  and  the  opportunity  to  offer 
an  advanced  course  in  a  subject  in  which  he  is  especially  interested 
—  '•  Morphogenesis.  The  Dynamics  of  Development  and  Growth." 
An  Instructor  in  Entomology  is  also  to  be  added  to  the  staff.  The 
great  advantage  secured  by  these  changes  and  additions  is  the 
increased  amount  of  time  which  will  be  given  to  original  investiga- 
tions, especially  by  Professors  Wheeler  and  Castle. 

As  in  previous  reports,  the  first  of  the  accompanying  tables  exhibits 
the  number  of  students  attending  each  of  the  courses  in  Zoology 
offered  during  the  year.  The  numbers  printed  in  italics  refer  to 
students  in  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  and  in  the  Graduate 
School  of  Applied  Science.  The  second  table  gives  corresponding 
information  relative  to  Radcliffe  College. 
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Except  for  changes  due  to  the  alternation  of  courses  in  successive 
years,  there  was  no  difference  between  the  courses  offered  during 
this  and  the  preceding  Tear.  Assistant  Professor  Castle's  courses 
11a  and  lib  were,  however,  transferred  from  the  group  "Primarily 
for  Graduates  "  to  the  middle  group,  "  For  Graduates  and  Under- 
graduates," thus  restoring  them  to  the  place  they  had  previously 
held.  The  research  courses  were  more  specifically  described  than  in 
previous  years,  each  instructor  naming  the  subjects  in  which  he  was 
willing  to  receive  research  students. 

Instruction  in  the  individual  courses  was  not  materially  altered 
from  that  given  in  1905-06,  except  for  the  usual  changes  necessi- 
tated by  the  development  of  the  subject. 

Zoology  1  was  conducted  by  Professor  Parker,  who  had  as  chief 
assistant  Mr.  A.  S.  Pearse,  and  as  sub- assistants  Messrs.  £.  G. 
Day,  R.  C.  Mulienix,  and  S.  C.  Palmer.  In  the  corresponding 
course  in  Radcliffe  College  the  laboratory  assistant  was  Mr.  W.  B. 
Hernia. 

Zoology  2  was  given,  as  for  some  years  past,  by  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Castle.  The  chief  assistant  in  the  course  was  Mr.  E.  D. 
Congdon.  Mr.  E.  C.  Day  also  assisted  six  hours  a  week.  The 
assistant  In  this  course  in  Radcliffe  was  Mr.  J.  A.  Long. 

The  lectures  in  Zoology  S  were  attended  by  three  students  not 
enrolled  in  the  course.  The  chief  assistant  to  Dr.  Band  in  this 
course  was  Mr.  G.  T.  Hargitt.  Mr.  Thomas  Barbour  also  assisted 
three  hours  a  week.  The  assistant  in  the  Radcliffe  course  was 
Mr.  Manton  Copeland.  The  similarity  of  a  part  of  the  laboratory 
work  in  this  course  and  in  Hygiene  1  suggests  the  desirability  of 
correlation  between  the  two  courses  with  a  view  to  avoiding  repeti- 
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tion  on  the  part  of  students  who  take  both  courses.  Several  ana- 
tomical preparations,  made  with  the  help  of  Mr.  M.  Reitz,  were 
added  to  the  laboratory  collection. 

The  enrolment  in  Zoology  i  was  rather  larger  than  usual,  and 
the  lectures  were  attended  by  two  students  not  enrolled.  The 
course  was  conducted  as  in  previous  years,  the  laboratory  work 
being  in  charge  of  Dr.  Rand. 

In  the  lectures  in  Zoology  6  most  attention  was  given  to  the 
development  of  the  central  nervous  system.  The  laboratory  was  in 
charge  of  Dr.  Band,  who  succeeded  in  covering  thoroughly  more 
ground  than  during  the  first  year  in  which  the  course  was  given. 
Three  graduate  students  not  enrolled  attended  the  lectures. 

Zoology  9a  was  given  by  Assistant  Professor  Jackson  to  five 
graduate  students.  Mr.  P.  H.  Lahee  assisted  in  the  laboratory 
work.  By  special  permission  one  graduate  student  in  Badcliffe 
College  was  allowed  to  take  the  course. 

Students  were  allowed  to  take  the  lectures  without  the  laboratory 
work  in  Assistant  Professor  Castle's  courses,  Zoology  11a  and  116, 
the  two  half -courses  together  counting  under  this  arrangement  as  a 
half-course.  As  shown  in  Table  I,  ten  students  availed  themselves 
of  this  privilege.  Likewise  one  student  in  Radcliffe  College  was 
allowed  to  attend  the  lectures  under  the  same  conditions.  The  labo- 
ratory work  in  these  two  half-courses  consisted  largely  in  breeding 
experiments  with  small  mammals,  and  certain  of  the  results  will  be 
incorporated  in  future  publications. 

Zoology  13  was  given  by  Professor  Parker  on  the  same  general 
lines  as  in  1905-06.  The  lectures  were  attended  by  two  graduates 
who  were  not  enrolled.  Professor  Parker  also  gave,  as  in  former 
years,  Zoology  15.  The  lectures  were  attended  by  three  students 
who  were  not  enrolled  and  did  no  laboratory  work.  The  course 
was  also  repeated  for  three  Radcliffe  students.  Of  the  laboratory 
topics  assigned  three  furnished  results  that  are  to  be  prepared  for 
publication.  One  Harvard  student  had  as  laboratory  topic  in  this 
course  the  same  subject  that  be  was  at  work  upon  in  Zoology  20c 
under  Professor  Parker. 

Eleven  graduate  students  were  engaged  in  research,  seven  under 
direction  of  Professor  Mark  (Zoology  20a),  three  under  Professor 
Parker  (Zoology  20c),  and  one  under  Dr.  Band  (Zoology  20e). 
Two  of  those  enrolled  in  Course  20n  presented  theses  which  were 
accepted,  passed  the  examinations,  and  received  at  Commence- 
ment in  June  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  The  thesis  of  Manton  Copeland 
was  on  "  Spermatogenesis  in  Apis  and  Vespa,"  that  of  J.  A.  Long 
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was  on  "  The  maturation  of  the  egg  of  the  mouse."  Of  those  enrolled 
In  20c  one  presented  a  thesis  which  was  accepted,  and  the  two  others 
presented  theses,  passed  the  examinations  and  received  in  Jane  the 
degree  of  Ph.D.  The  thesis  of  R.  C.  Mullenix  was  on  "  The 
peripheral  terminations  of  the  eighth  cranial  nerve  in  vertebrates, 
especially  inJUkee,"  that  of  A.  8.  Pearse  was  on  "  The  reactions  of 
amphibians  to  light." 

All  other  students  in  research  courses  made  satisfactory  progress 
with  their  work. 

During  the  summer  of  1908  two  students  received  aid  to  the 
extent  of  $140  from  the  Humboldt  Fund  while  working  at  the 
Bermuda  Station,  and  two  received  aid,  $35,  while  working  at 
Woods  Hole. 

The  Bermuda  Biological  Station  for  Research  was  open  from 
June  18  till  August  5  inclusive.  For  two  weeks  Dr.  Band  was  in 
charge;  for  the  remainder  of  the  time,  Professor  Mark.  Seven 
persons  were  enrolled  and  some  of  the  results  of  studies  carried  on 
are  already  in  press;  others  will  appear  later  in  connection  with 
work  done  in  the  laboratory  in  Cambridge. 

There  has  been  installed  in  the  basement  a  motor  generator, 
which  is  actuated  by  the  500- volt  direct  current  already  introduced 
into  the  aquarium  room,  and  furnishes  a  direct  current  of  about 
100  volts  suitable  for  experimental  work  in  which  the  alternating 
current  could  not  be  employed,  and  for  running  projection  lanterns 
already  ordered  to  be  installed  the  coming  year. 

Professor  Mark  received  grants  from  the  Carnegie  Institution  of 
Washington  to  the  amount  of  $100  to  aid  in  investigations  already 
begun. 

The  Zoological  Club  held  twenty-eight  meetings  on  the  afternoona 
of  Fridays  with  an  average  attendance  of  twenty-two.  At  these 
meetings  twenty-five  original  papers  were  presented  and  a  number 
of  others  were  reviewed.  The  subjects  to  be  presented  or  discussed 
were  usually  announced  in  the  University  Gazette. 

The  titles  of  the  publications  by  members  of  the  Department 
during  the  past  year  having  been  fully  recorded  in  the  University 
Gazette,  they  are  not  reprinted  here. 

E.  L.  MARK,  Director. 
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To  the  President  op  the  Unitebsitt:  — 

Sir,  —  As  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Geology  and  Geography 
I  beg  to  submit  herewith  my  report  for  the  year  1907-08. 

The  total  enrolment  of  students  in  the  courses  given  in  this 
Department  was  369,  an  increase  of  54  over  the  preceding  year. 
To  the  former  number  might  perhaps  be  added  6  students  who  were 
enrolled  in  Mining  28  'A/.,  a  course  given  by  Dr.  G.  B.  Mansfield  in 
the  Geological  Museum.  The  Departmental  staff  remained  the  same 
as  last  year,  except  that  Professor  Davis  was  excused  from  teaching. 
Messrs.  J.  W.  Eggleston,  Augustus  Cobb,  F.  H.  Lahee,  and  B.  M. 
Varney  served  as  assistants.  Details  regarding  the  courses  of 
instruction  will  be  found  in  the  accompanying  reports  of  the  several 
officers. 

The  two  events  of  most  importance  in  the  activities  of  the  Depart- 
ment during  the  year  were  (1)  the  installation  of  the  seismograph, 
and  (2)  the  sending  of  the  Shaler  Memorial  Expedition  to  South 
America. 

The  BoBCh-Omori  100  kilo,  seismograph  or  "  tromometer,"  referred 
to  in  last  year's  Report,  arrived  in  Cambridge  at  the  end  of  1907, 
but  owing  to  numerous  delays  was  not  completely  installed  and  in 
operation  until  April  8,  1908.  The  instrument  is  mounted  on  an 
L-shaped  concrete  pier  whose  base  rests  on  undisturbed  stratified 
sand  of  glacial  origin  overlying  clay  of  unknown  depth.  While  the 
depth  is  not  known  it  probably  equals,  if  it  does  not  exceed,  50  feet. 
The  two  arms  or  components  of  the  tromometer  stand  N.  3°  E.  and 
N.  93°  E.  respectively,  according  to  a  determination  of  the  meridian 
passing  through  the  station.  The  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  sta- 
tion, determined  by  comparison  with  the  position  of  the  astronomical 
laboratory,  are  as  follows :  Lat.  42"  22'  36"  N.,  Long.  71"  06'  59" 
W.  from  Greenwich.  The  altitude  of  the  pendulums  as  compared 
with  the  local  contour  of  the  city  engineer's  map  is  provisionally 
determined  as  7  meters  above  mean  sea-level.  A  brief  account 
of  the  station  has  been  published  in  The  Harvard  Bulletin  for 
April  29,   1908. 

The  first  distinct  earthquake  record  was  obtained  on  the  morning 
of  May  15,  1908,  at  3/t.  39m.  43s.  as  indicated  by  the  north-south 
component.     The  east-west  component  did  not  record  the  trembling 
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until  3k.  47m.  5s.  The  time  of  maximum  motion  was  3ft.  15m.  35s. ; 
and  the  end  of  the  record  came  at  4ft.  19m.  15s.  The  chief  expense 
in  the  maintenance  of  the  tromometer  is  likely  to  be  the  cost  of  the 
fixative  solution  for  the  smoked  paper,  and  of  the  paper  used  for 
the  records.  In  ordinary  practice  a  skilful  manipulator  can  change 
the  records,  fix  the  smoked  paper,  and  adjust  the  pendulums  in  half 
an  hour. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with  Professor  H.  F.  Reid,  of 
Baltimore,  Md.,  the  American  representative  of  the  International 
Seismological  Bureau,  to  report  through  him  to  that  organization, 
but  it  is  intended  also  to  present  for  publication  in  the  Bulletin  of 
the  Museum  the  results  of  earthquake  study  made  at  the  station. 
The  catalogues  and  special  reports  of  the  International  Seismological 
Bureau  have  been  received  at  the  Geological  Laboratory  and  are  at 
present  placed  in  Room  24  for  reference.  Professor  Woodworth 
superintended  the  installation  of  die  seismograph,  and  has  charge  of 
the  instrument.  During  his  absence  in  South  America,  Dr.  G.  R. 
Mansfield  is  temporarily  in  charge. 

Mention  was  made  in  last  year's  Report  of  the  Shaler  Memorial 
Fund,  and  of  the  probable  use  of  the  income  from  that  Fund  in 
paying  the  expenses  of  an  expedition  to  South  America,  During 
the  past  year  the  Division  of  Geology,  entrusted  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Fund,  voted  to  send  Professor  J.  B.  Woodworth  to 
South  America.  For  this  purpose  he  was  granted  leave  of  absence 
from  June  20  to  the  end  of  the  first  half-year,  1908-09.  During 
the  summer  he  made  a  study  of  the  Permo-Carbonif  erous  conglom- 
erates of  Southern  Brazil.  After  the  rainy  season  sets  in  in  Brazil, 
Professor  Woodworth  will  spend  the  remainder  of  his  time  upon  the 
coast  of  Chile,  between  Valdivia  and  Valparaiso,  in  an  investigation 
of  the  nature  of  shore-line  changes.  Professor  R.  DeC.  Ward  and 
Mr.  Winthrop  Perrin  Haynes  were  appointed  members  of  the  Expe- 
dition to  Brazil  for  the  term  of  the  summer  vacation. 

Owing  to  the  small  attendance  upon  the  summer  courses  in  geology 
and  geography  offered  in  Cambridge  during  several  years  past,  the 
Department  this  year  devoted  its  available  resources  to  the  develop- 
ment of  courses  given  away  from  Cambridge.  Professor  Davis 
offered  an  extended  course  of  physiographic  field  work  in  Northern 
Italy  and  Southern  Switzerland,  as  did  also  Professor  Johnson  in 
Central  France.  Professor  Wolff  offered  a  course  in  Southern  Mon- 
tana, and  Dr.  Mansfield  gave,  in  Montana,  a  course  equivalent  to 
Geology  5  of  the  winter  term.  Under  special  conditions,  one 
student,  acting  as  assistant,  was  admitted  to  the  Shaler  Memorial 
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Expedition  to  South  America,  with  the  privilege  of  counting  com- 
pleted  field  studies  in  Brazil  aa  a  half-course. 

The  Geological  Conference  was  maintained  during  the  year, 
papers  on  a  wide  range  of  subjects  being  presented  by  instructors 
and  students. 

The  officers  of  the  Department  have  been  greatly  helped  in  their 
work  of  preparing  specimens  and  diagrams  for  their  lectures  and 
laboratory  work  by  the  effective  aid  given  by  Mr.  George  M.  Flint, 
whose  engagement  as  laboratory  assistant  and  curator  of  teaching 
materials  was  noted  in  last  year's  Report. 

The  sub-committee  on  the  Gardner  Collection  of  Photographs 
(Messrs.  Wood  worth,  Ward,  and  Johnson)  submits  the  following 
tabulated  report.  Mr.  Flint  has  begun  a  geographic  distribution 
catalogue  of  the  slides,  work  on  which  is  in  progress.  Numerous 
photographs  have  been  temporarily  deposited  in  the  exhibition  cases 
of  the  Geological  Museum.  It  is  hoped  that  a  special  case  may  be 
placed  in  the  hall  of  the  exhibition  floor  for  the  exposition,  during 
short  and  stated  periods,  of  interesting  and  timely  groups  of  photo- 
graphs. In  this  manner,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  most  of  the 
more  important  views  in  the  collection  could  be  made  accessible  to 
the  public  at  &  slight  expense  for  casing.  A  catalogue  cabinet  was 
purchased,  and  has  been  placed  in  the  hall  on  the  second  floor  of  the 
Geological  Museum  for  ready  consultation. 


State  of  Collection,  July  l. 
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The  sub-committee  on  the  Geological  Museum  (Professors  Wood- 
worth,  Wolff,  and  Jackson)  reports  that  Mr.  R.  W.  Sayles  continued 
to  act  as  Assistant  in  Charge  of  Exhibition  Collections  during  the 

*  The  difference  between  actual  number  and  accession  number  is  balanced 
by  the  number  of  slides  condemned  since  beginning  of  collection. 
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year.  The  Curator,  or  Assistant,  in  the  Geological  Museum  is 
appointed  by  the  Faculty  of  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Department  of  Geology  and  Geo- 
graphy, or  of  its  sub-committee.  The  sub-committee  of  the  Depart- 
ment, as  at  present  constituted,  acts  as  a  body  of  advisers  interested 
in  the  development  of  the  Museum.  The  existing  funds  of  the 
Museum  are  administered  by  the  Department. 

An  unusually  instructive  collection  of  lavas  from  Hawaii  was 
given  to  the  Museum  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Simpkins.  Through  Professor 
Davis  a  collection  of  glaciated  pebbles  from  the  supposed  Archaean 
conglomerates  of  Griqualand,  given  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Rogers,  of  Cape 
Town,  was  received.  Mr.  Sayles  donated  a  large  glacial  erratic, 
deeply  eaten  by  swamp  waters.  This  is  one  of  the  so-called  "  anvil" 
rocks,  and  came  from  Providence,  B.  I.  Mr.  Sayles  also  gave  a 
fragment  of  Stockbridge  limestone,  from  the  bed  of  a  river  at  South 
Lee,  Mass.,  containing  a  good  example  of  a  river-made  pot-hole. 
Professor  Charles  H.  White  presented  a  collection  of  calcareous 
growths  from  the  shore  of  the  Pleistocene  Lake  Lahontan,  near 
Hazen,  Nevada.  Professor  Palache  gave  a  modern  travertine  deposit 
made  in  a  mine  flume. 

Friends  and  former  students  of  the  Department  should  understand 
that  money  to  build  exhibition  cases,  and  the  acquisition  of  desirable 
collections  illustrating  both  dynamical  and  structural  geology,  and 
also  the  physiographic  features  of  the  earth's  surface,  are  pressing 
needs  of  the  Museum  in  order  that  it  may  be  placed  in  the  rank  of 
longer  established  geological  exhibits  in  New  England. 

The  sub-committee  on  the  Josish  Dwight  Whitney  Scholarship 
reports  that  two  scholarships  of  $100  each  were  given  to  Mr. 
Sedgwick  Smith  and  to  Mr.  G.  B.  Boorbach,  students  in  the  summer 
course  in  geology  given  in  Montana;  and  that  (45  was  allotted  to 
Mr.  W.  G.  Reed,  Jr.,  for  geographic  work  in  Central  France  under 
the  direction  of  Professor  Johnson. 

The  following  abstracts  of  the  reports  made  to  the  Chairman  by 
the  instructors  in  the  Department  give  details  as  to  the  different 
courses,  and  set  forth  the  condition  of  the  laboratories. 

Professor  Davis  reports  that  in  September  and  early  October, 
1907,  he  attended  the  centenary  celebration  of  the  Geological  Society 
of  London,  and  before  and  after  the  meeting  made  excursions  in 
North  Wales  and  the  English  Lake  District,  in  both  of  which  the 
effects  of  glacial  erosion  were  prominently  displayed.  Regarding 
these  features  in  North  Wales,  he  made  a  preliminary  report  at  the 
New  York  meeting  of  the  National  Academy  in  November,  and 
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spent  much  time  through  the  winter  in  preparing  a  detailed  discus- 
sion of  the  various  theories  that  bad  been  offered  to  account  for 
them. 

As  Professor  Davis  was  excused  from  the  work  of  lecturing 
through  the  year,  his  time  was  given  chiefly  to  writing  on  three 
subjects.  First,  an  account  of  the  physical  geography  of  the  United 
States  for  the  forthcoming  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica. 
Second,  a  similar  essay,  but  with  greater  attention  to  human  condi- 
tions, on  North  America,  exclusive  of  Mexico,  for  a  work  entitled 
"  Die  Kultur  der  Gegenwart,"  now  in  course  of  publication.  Third, 
a  hand-book  for  laboratory  work  in  schools,  entitled  "Practical 
Exercises  in  Physical  Geography,"  the  preparation  of  which  has 
occupied  a  share  of  time  for  four  years  past,  and  is  now  completed. 

At  tie  winter  meeting  of  the  Association  of  American  Geogra- 
phers in  Chicago,  and  at  the  second  annual  gathering  of  geography 
teachers  is  and  near  Boston,  held  in  the  Museum,  March  28,  Pro- 
fessor Davis  presented  for  discussion  a  plan  for  the  systematic 
description  of  land  forms,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Method  of  Struc- 
ture, Process  and  Stage,"  which  has  been  gradually  developed  in  the 
progress  of  his  work  for  a  number  of  years  past.  The  same  method 
was  applied  during  a  geographical  excursion  across  Northern  Italy 
and  into  Southeastern  France  from  June  1  to  July  18,  when  he  had 
the  advantage  of  discussing  its  application  to  various  problems  with 
some  fifteen  European  and  American  geographers  who  accompanied 
him  for  longer  or  shorter  periods.  The  party  visited  in  succession 
the  dissected  coastal  plain  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ancona,  the  re- 
deepened  valley  of  the  Lamone  near  Faenza,  the  basins  of  Florence 
and  Yal  d'Arno,  the  simple  shore-line  near  Pisa,  the  complicated 
shore-line  between  Spezia  and  Genoa,  the  elbow  of  capture  of  the 
Tana.ro  at  Bra,  the  over-deepened  Alpine  valleys  in  whose  terminal 
depressions  lie  the  superb  lakes  of  Como  and  Maggiore,  the  great 
terminal  moraines  of  Ivrea,  the  valley  of  Aosta,  various  parts  of  the 
valley  system  of  the  Isere,  the  dissected  slope  of  the  Cevennes,  and 
the  volcanic  district  of  Le  Puy. 

Following  this  excursion  Professor  Davis  attended  the  Interna- 
tional Geographic  Congress  at  Geneva,  and  served  there  as  President 
of  the  section  on  Educational  Geography. 

Professor  Jackson  reports  that  Geology  11  was  taken  by  three 
undergraduates  and  two  graduates;  Geology  15  was  taken  by  one 
undergraduate  and  one  graduate,  and  Geology  20d  was  taken  by  one 
graduate.  The  laboratory  facilities  for  these  courses  are  most  com- 
plete, and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  few  students  avail  themselves 
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of  the  advantages  offered.  During  the  year  Professor  Jackson  has 
been  engaged  in  work  on  a  monograph  on  Palaeozoic  Echini. 

Professor  Ward  reports  that  the  meetings  in  the  course  in  Ele- 
mentary Meteorology  (Geology  B)  have  been  changed  from  3.30 
r.M.  to  11  a. if.,  the  result  being  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
number  of  students.  A  new  course  on  the  Geography  of  South 
America  (Geology  2)  was  given  for  the  first  time.  This  course 
was  established  at  the  request  of  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School 
of  Business  Administration.  Geology  1  has  been  changed  from 
the  Climatology  of  the  United  States  to  the  Climatology  of  North 
America.  The  intermediate  course  in  Meteorology  has  been  given 
up,  owing  to  the  desire  of  the  Department  to  develop  its  instruction 
along  the  lines  of  climatology,  rather  than  in  the  direction  of  more 
detailed  work  in  meteorology  proper.  The  research  course  in 
climatology  (Geology  20e)  was  taken  by  four  students.  Theses 
prepared  in  this  course  have  been  published  as  follows :  "  Early 
Meteorological  Data  for  Saline,  Mich.,"  by  J.  E.  Buchanan,  Monthly 
Weather  Review  (U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Weather  Bureau), 
Vol.  XXVI,  April,  1908,  pp.  105-107.  "  Weather  Influences  pre- 
ceding the  Evacuation  of  Boston,  Mass.,"  by  W.  N.  Lacy,  ibid., 
May,1908,pp.  128-129.  "Early  Meteorology  at  Harvard  College," 
by  B.  M.  Varney,  ibid.,  pp.  140-142.  "  Some  Climatic  Influences 
in  American  History,"  by  W.  N.  Lacy,  ibid.,  June,  1908,  pp.  169— 
178. 

During  the  year  the  laboratory  was  inspected  by  Dr.  P.  Polls, 
Director  of  the  Meteorological  Observatory  at  Aachen,  who  had 
been  sent  to  the  United  States  by  the  Prussian  Ministry  of  Agri- 
culture to  investigate  the  work  of  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
and  the  conditions  of  meteorological  instruction  in  this  country. 
In  his  report  to  his  government,  Dr.  Polis  laid  special  emphasis 
upon  the  equipment  of  this  Department  for  giving  instruction  in 
meteorology  and  climatology. 

Professor  Ward  spent  six  weeks  of  the  summer  in  Brazil,  as  a 
member  of  the  Scaler  Memorial  Expedition.  His  object  was  to 
gain  information,  at  first  hand,  regarding  the  climate  and  products 
of  Southern  Brazil.  He  has  prepared  several  papers  on  the  results 
of  his  trip. 

Professor  Woodworth  reports  that  he  gave  Courses  4,  5,  8,  16, 
and  instruction  in  20c,  as  in  the  previous  year,  in  the  first  named 
course  with  the  assistance  of  Professors  Davis  and  Wolff  as  lec- 
turers on  special  topics  in  general  geology.     Dr.  Mansfield  aided  in 
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the  field  work  in  Courses  5  and  8.  Gifts  of  rocks  and  maps  for 
teaching  purposes  were  received  from  Messrs.  Eggleston  and  Sayles, 
and  Dr.  Mansfield.  A  small  collection  of  rocks  illustrating  the 
geological  formations  of  the  vicinity  of  New  York  City  has  been 
added  to  the  laboratory  equipment  in  Course  5.  Mr.  Lahee,  in  con- 
nection with  his  work  in  Course  20c  on  the  Geology  of  the  Kingston 
area  in  Rhode  Island,  made  a  collection  of  rocks  from  the  meta- 
morphosed coal-measures  of  the  Carboniferous  system.  Mr.  II.  E. 
Merwin,  J.  D.  Whitney  Scholar  for  1906,  deposited  the  fossil 
pleistocene  shells  found  by  him  in  Vermont  among  the  materials 
available  for  research.  One  graduate  student  worked  during  the 
year  on  the  geographic  conditions  attending  the  extinction  of  Masto- 
don americanus;  another  carried  on  local  field  studies  on  the  details 
of  Joint  distribution  In  relation  to  directions  of  rock  tension  and 
compression. 

Professor  Woodworth  continued  his  work  for  the  New  York  Geo- 
logical Survey  during  the  year.  Iu  August  and  September,  1907, 
he  was  engaged  in  mapping  the  Pleistocene  formations  of  the  Rouse's 
Point  quadrangle  in  New  York,  and  a  part  of  that  area  lying  in 
Vermont.  A  much  greater  share  of  his  time  than  usual  was  given 
to  routine  work  in  the  Museum,  especially  to  the  installation  and 
working  of  the  seismograph  elsewhere  referred  to.  On  June  20  he 
sailed  from  New  York  for  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  charge  of  the  Shaler 
Memorial  Expedition  to  South  America. 

Mr.  Eggleston  spent  three  weeks  of  September,  1907,  in  the 
examination  of  the  syenite  of  Cuttingsville,  Vt.,  and  again  visited 
the  area  In  June,  1908.  Early  in  the  summer  he  joined  Mr.  Varney 
in  a  geological  and  geographical  study  of  the  coast  of  New  Bruns- 
wick. Mr.  F.  H.  Lahee  continued  his  studies  of  the  southern  part 
of  the  Narragansett  basin  In  the  summer  of  1908. 

Professor  Johnson  reports  that  the  course  in  Economic  Geography 
(Geology  C),  offered  this  year  for  the  first  time,  was  elected  by  37 
men.  In  the  absence  of  Professor  Davis  he  conducted  the  advanced 
course  in  Physiography  (Geology  20a),  in  which  three  men  pursued 
Investigations  in  shore-line  topography ;  drainage  modifications ; 
the  place  occupied  by  geography  in  the  elementary  schools,  and  the 
physiographic  features  of  selected  States  in  the  Union.  One  report 
growing  out  of  this  work  will  be  published  in  the  near  future. 

During  the  winter  Professor  Johnson  gave  a  course  of  fifteen 
lectures  on  Physical  Geography  in  connection  with  the  Teachers 
School  of  Science,  under  the  direction  of  the  Lowell  Institute.     The 
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lectures  were  attended  by  about  116  teachers  from  Boston  and 
neighboring  cities  and  towns.  At  a  meeting  of  the  geologists  of  the 
eastern  United  States,  held  in  New  York  City  in  April,  Mr.  W.  G. 
Reed,  Jr.,  a  student  in  advanced  physiography,  presented  a  paper  on 
the  development  of  Nantasket  Beach,  and  Professor  Johnson  a  paper 
on  the  origin  of  beach  cusps. 

In  June,  Professor  Johnson  sailed  for  France,  where  he  directed 
the  researches  of  four  students  in  the  volcanic  region  of  the 
Auvergne.  The  following  topics  were  treated :  the  physiographic 
features  of  the  great  fault-line  scarp  west  of  the  Limagne  basin,  by 
Mr.  S.  TV.  Cashing;  drainage  modifications  due  to  lava  dams,  by 
Mr.  TV.  G.  Reed,  Jr. ;  physiographic  features  due  to  glacial  erosion, 
by  Mr.  J.  E.  Buchanan;  and  variations  in  the  forms  of  volcanoes, 
by  Mr.  E.  W.  Schmitgen.  After  completing  the  studies  in  the 
Auvergne,  Messrs.  dishing  and  Buchanan  devoted  a  portion  of  the 
summer  to  studies  of  glacial  erosion  in  Switzerland,  Northern  Italy, 
and  Scotland ;  while  Mr.  Reed  investigated  the  physiographic  features 
of  the  Maloja  Pass  region  in  Switzerland.  Professor  Johnson  spent 
the  remainder  of  the  summer  in  physiographic  studies  in  Switzerland, 
Northern  Italy,  Western  Germany,  Scotland,  and  England.  He  at- 
tended the  Ninth  International  Geographic  Congress  held  at  Genera, 
July  27  to  August  6. 

The  geographical  laboratory  equipment  has  been  increased  by  the 
purchase  of  six  new  desks,  a  number  of  large  wall  maps  and  charts, 
ten  eight-inch  globes,  besides  a  number  of  smaller  maps,  photographs, 
and  lantern  slides. 

Dr.  Mansfield  reports  that  he  conducted  Geology  IS,  Mining  28, 
and  Geology  So,  and  rendered  assistance  in  Geology  a  and  8.  In 
Course  12,  during  the  first  half-year,  the  students  made  geological 
surveys  of  assigned  areas  and  submitted  reports  in  prescribed  form. 
In  the  second  half-year  the  time  was  spent  in  field  study  of  some  of 
the  broader  geological  problems  afforded  by  the  Boston  Basin.  In 
Mining  28  a  study  of  a  part  of  the  Middlesex  Fells  district  was 
made,  on  a  scale  of  300  ft.  to  1  inch.  Each  student  was  assigned 
a  definite  portion  of  the  area,  and  the  results  were  embodied  in  a 
single  large  map.  Course  So  was  conducted  in  Montana  for  five 
weeks  in  July  and  August.  The  party  outfitted  at  Bozeman,  Mont., 
and  made  a  circuit  of  about  400  miles  through  the  mountain  district 
to  the  southwest  and  south,  including  the  regions  of  Alder  Gulch, 
Ruby  River,  Red  Rock  and  Henry's  Lakes,  and  the  Upper  Madison 
Valley.     Specimens  and  photographs  were  collected,  which  will  be 
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available  for  the  teaching  collections  of  Coarse  o,  and  materials  for 
brief  publications  were  obtained.  The  course  was  taken  by  six 
students. 

The  titles  of  the  publications  by  members  of  the  Department  for 
the  past  year  having  been  fully  recorded  in  the  University  Gazette, 
they  are  not  reprinted  here. 

ROBERT  DbC.  WARD,  Chairman. 
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TO  THE  PKBSIDBHT  OF  THE   Universiti  :  — 

Sib, — The  Dumber  of  students  enrolled  in  the  programme  of 
Wining  and  Metallurgy  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Applied  Science 
at  the  beginning  of  the  academic  year  1907-08  was  twelve,  an 
increase  of  nine  over  the  enrolment  at  the  corresponding  time  in  the 
preceding  year.  In  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  the  number  of 
students  in  our  programme  dropped  to  six,  in  accordance  with  the 
general  dwindling  of  that  School.  Since  no  new  students  are  here- 
after to  be  admitted  to  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  our  programme 
will  disappear  probably  within  the  next  two  years.  The  table  below 
shows  these  figures  in  comparison  with  those  of  preceding  years. 


Stud  entt  in  Mining 
and  Metallurgy  . 
Students  in  the  L. 


Three  men  received  the  degree  of  Mining  Engineer  in  1907-08, 
one  in  March  and  two  at  Commencement. 

Courses  or  Instruction 

No  new  courses  of  instruction  were  added  to  our  list  during  the 
year.  Course  16,  an  elementary  course,  introductory  to  the  broad 
fields  of  mining  and  metallurgy,  was  given  for  the  first  time  by  Pro- 
fessor Peters,  and  attracted  a  large  number  of  students,  who  found 
it  both  interesting  and  valuable.  We  confidently  expect  that  it  will 
prove  of  equal  benefit  to  the  Division  in  the  future. 

With  the  great  increase  in  the  number  of  our  courses,  partly  in 
unforeseen  directions,  and  with  the  development  of  our  graduate 
instruction,  the  numbering  which  had  gradually  grown  up  had  be- 
come inconvenient,  non -consecutive,  and  quite  unsystematic.  Unre- 
lated courses  were  grouped  together,  while  others  which  belonged 
together  were  widely  separated  in  the  official  Announcement.     It 
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was  therefore  felt,  in  spite  of  temporary  inconvenience  to  students, 
instructors,  and  the  College  office,  that  it  would  be  better  to  rearrange 
the  whole  system,  and  this  was  accordingly  done.  The  present 
arrangement  is  not  only  a  logical  and  systematic  one,  but  it  also 
provides  blanks  at  the  proper  places  for  all  the  new  courses  which 
are  ever  likely  to  be  offered  in  the  lower  groups. 

Owing  to  Professor  Sauveur*s  absence  during  the  year  1908-09, 
arrangements  were  made  to  have  his  courses  in  General  Metallurgy 
and  the  Metallurgy  of  Iron  and  Steel  given  by  Mr.  H.  M.  Boylston. 
His  other  courses  in  Metallography,  in  Blast  Furnaces,  and  the 
Course  of  Research  were  bracketed  for  the  coining  year. 

Lectures,  Gifts,  etc. 

As  in  the  preceding  year,  we  again  had  the  advantage  of  a  series  of 
twelve  lectures  by  Mr.  Robert  Van  Aredale  Norris,  of  Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa.,  on  the  subject  of  Coal  Mining.  Mr.  Norris's  wide  experience 
and  eminence  in  this  department  of  Mining  Engineering  and  his  suc- 
cess as  a  lecturer  make  this  course  a  valuable  one,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  his  connection  with  us  may  be  maintained  in  the  future. 
These  lectures  were  provided  for  by  the  unexpended  balance  of  the 
gift  made  by  the  Visiting  Committee  in  1906. 

Last  year  the  Division  received  a  particularly  welcome  gift  of 
(3,000  for  the  improvement  of  our  summer  work  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  summer  course  in  practical  mining.  This  money  was 
given  by  fourteen  gentlemen,  and  was  collected  through  the  efforts 
of  Mr.  Qoincy  A.  Shaw,  Jr.,  a  member  of  the  Visiting  Committee. 
This  sum  was  sufficient  to  equip  and  provide  for  the  running  expenses 
of  the  course  in  the  summer  of  1908,  and  will  be  sufficient  to  carry 
on  the  work  in  the  summer  of  1909. 

The  professional  activities  of  the  members  of  the  Division,  in 
addition  to  their  work  as  teachers,  continued  as  in  previous  years. 
Dr.  Mansfield  during  the  summer  had  charge  of  a  field  course  in 
Geology  in  Montana  for  the  Division  of  Geology.  On  his  return 
he  visited  some  of  the  copper  mines  of  Butte.  Mr.  Boylston  was 
actively  engaged  in  collaborating  with  Professor  Sauveur  in  the  pre- 
paration of  a  book  entitled  Laboratory  Experiment*  in  Metallurgy, 
which  is  intended  to  cover  the  work  done  by  our  students  in  the 
courses  In  General  Metallurgy  and  in  the  Metallurgy  of  Iron  and 
Steel.  Professor  White,  who  had  charge  of  the  summer  course  in 
Mining  up  to  August  1,  spent  August  and  September  in  travelling  in 
Europe.  Professor  Sauveur  continued  to  serve  as  Secretary  of  the 
Committee  appointed  several  years  ago  by  the  International  Asso- 
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elation  for  Testing  Materials  on  The  Uniform,  Nomenclature  of  Iron 
and  Steel.  The  report  of  this  Committee,  which  was  presented  at 
the  Brussels  Congress  in  1906,  was  republished  in  the  Bi-monthly 
Bulletin  of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers  for  March, 
1908.  Professor  Sauveur  also  appeared  as  Metallurgical  Expert  in 
several  lawsuits.  Dr.  Peters  was  much  consul  tedin  matters  relat- 
ing to  his  special  field.  Professor  Smyth  made  a  number  of  mine 
examinations,  and  as  usual  spent  the  summer  in  the  Lake  Superior 
region  in  active  professional  work. 

During  the  year  places  were  found  for  five  men,  and  in  addition 
three  men  were  appointed  to  assistants  hips  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  Division. 

Summer  Work 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Vermont  Copper  Company  the  oppor- 
tunity arose  during  the  year  of  establishing  a  camp  at  their  mine  in 
Orange  County,  Vermont,  for  the  more  practical  instruction  of  our 
students  in  Mining  12  along  the  general  lines  of  the  Crocker  School 
of  1904.  Money  to  carry  on  this  work  during  the  summers  of  1908 
and  1909  was  secured,  as  has  already  been  stated,  and  Hie  course 
opened  on  June  24th  in  charge  of  Professor  C.  H.  White,  assisted 
by  Mr.  Weeks. 

The  mine  which  we  were  permitted  to  have  the  use  of  is  the  South 
Mine  of  the  Vermont  Copper  Company,  the  underground  workings  of 
which  consist  of  drifts  and  slopes  on  two  levels,  110  feet  apart. 
The  workings  on  the  upper  level  extend  for  a  distance  of  560  feet 
along  the  vein,  and  on  the  lower,  a  distance  of  about  100  feet. 
These  levels  are  opened  from  two  adits,  the  upper  of  which  is  315 
feet  long,  and  the  lower,  770  feet  long.  A  winze,  which  will  ulti- 
mately connect  the  two  levels,  had  been  sunk  fifty  feet.  The  mine 
therefore,  when  properly  equipped,  offered  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  carrying  on  the  ordinary  operations  of  practical  mining,  such  as 
drifting,  raising,  s  toping,  sinking,  timbering,  track-laying,  pumping, 
etc.  The  necessary  equipment,  which  we  supplied,  consisted  of  a 
pipe  line  for  compressed  air,  about  600  feet  long,  extending  from  the 
northern  portion  of  the  mine,  which  was  in  active  operation ;  a  pump 
for  unwatering  the  winze  ;  a  windlass  and  fixtures  ;  hand  and  machine 
drills ;  light  rails  for  track ;  wheelbarrows ;  hand-tools  for  rock 
work;  and  wood-working  tools  for  timbering. 

A  pleasant  camp  ground  was  selected  near  a  spring,  about  seven 
minutes'  walk  from  the  mine.  Samples  of  the  water  were  taken  for 
analysis  and  sent  to  Dr.  Charles  Harrington  of  the  Medical  School, 
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who  reported  that  the  water  could  be  used  with  entire  safety  for  all 
purposes.  The  camp  outfit  consisted  of  nine  teats  with  floors,  six  of 
which  served  as  sleeping  quarters.  A  large  tent  was  used  for  both 
a  dining-room  and  draughting-room. 

The  fifteen  students  who  enrolled  in  the  course  were  divided  into 
four  squads,  each  squad  devoting  one-fourth  of  its  time  to  each  of 
the  four  general  divisions  of  the  work.  These  divisions  were  (1) 
surveying,  (2)  shaft-sinking,  (3)  drifting,  including  raising,  etc.,  and 
(4)  track-laying  and  timbering,  with  hand-drilling  in  cutting  hitches, 
and  inspecting  and  sketching  the  equipment  of  the  modern  mining 
plant  operated  by  the  Company,  and  of  their  smelter  which  was 
nearing  completion. 

In  the  division  of  surveying,  which  was  in  charge  of  Mr.  W.  S. 
Weeks,  each  student  was  required  to  make  a  map  with  sections  of 
the  entire  South  Mine  from  surveys  made  by  his  squad,  each  man 
filling  in  turn  the  various  positions  in  the  corps.  The  other  three 
divisions  were  in  charge  of  practical  miners .  The  work  accomplished 
was  as  follows  i  the  south  end  of  the  drift  on  the  upper  level  was 
advanced  fifteen  feet.  The  winze  was  sunk  six  feet  to  a  total  depth 
of  fifty-six  feet.  A  raise  was  begun  near  the  junction  of  the  upper 
adit  with  the  vein,  but  only  a  few  tons  of  rock  were  broken  as  the 
power  was  not  sufficient  to  operate  more  than  two  drills.  Each 
squad  framed  and  put  in  place  two  drift  sets,  most  of  which  were  in 
running  ground.  The  track  work  was  confined  for  the  most  part  to 
repairs  on  the  track  in  the  upper  level,  which  had  to  be  kept  up  for 
daily  use.  The  students  were  required  to  take  notes  on  the  work 
done  each  day,  making  sketches  when  possible.  The  books  were 
left  with  the  instructor  at  the  end  of  the  day,  so  that  errors  or 
omissions  in  observation  were  pointed  out  immediately  and  corrected 
by  the  student  on  the  following  day. 

Professor  White  makes  the  following  comparison  with  the  Crocker 
School  of  1904  in  which  he  had  charge  of  the  Harvard  men:  — 

"In  comparison  with  the  Crocker  School  of  four  years  ago  in 
Colorado,  I  regard  the  results  accomplished  by  our  School  In  Ver- 
mont as  even  more  satisfactory.  In  Vermont  we  had  not  the  prac- 
tice in  milling  and  ore-dressing  that  we  had  at  Idaho  Springs,  nor 
were  our  miners  in  Vermont  so  skilful,  perhaps,  as  some  of  those  in 
Colorado,  yet  on  the  other  hand  we  had  the  opportunity  to  study 
methods  of  surface  and  underground  handling  of  larger  quantities  of 
ore  and  its  treatment  by  pyritic  smelting.  Our  camp  life  in  Vermont 
was  more  wholesome  and  far  superior  in  every  way  to  the  boarding 
arrangements  in  Colorado.    The  attitude  of  our  students  this  summer 
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towards  their  work  was  decidedly  more  enthusiastic  sod  therefore 
more  professional." 

The  pleasantest  relations  prevailed  between  the  officers  and  stu- 
dents of  our  School  and  the  officials  and  employees  of  the  Company. 
The  Company  furnished  us  power,  mine  timber,  dynamite,  and  other 
materials ;  allowed  us  the  use  of  their  teams  and  supplied  us  with 
labor,  gave  us  the  nse  of  various  tools  and  other  equipment,  and  the 
services  of  their  blacksmiths  for  all  our  work.  The  beads  of  the 
several  departments  also  aided  mater  all  in  the  instruction  of 
the  students  by  explaining  in  detail  the  special  methods  and  pro- 
cesses practised  in  the  various  departments.  For  these  courtesies 
we  are  deeply  in  their  debt. 

Needs  of  the  Division 
The  needs  of  the  Division  have  been  repeatedly  set  forth  in 
previous  reports.  The  most  pressing  are  enlargement  of  the 
Botch  Building,  additional  instruction  in  Mining  Geology,  Mining 
Machinery,  and  Electro- metallurgy,  and  a  summer  course  in  Metal- 
lurgy. 

Publications 

The  titles  of  publications*  by  members  of  the  Division  during 
the  last  academic  year  having  been  fully  recorded  in  the  University 
Gazette,  they  are  not  reprinted  here. 

H.  L.  SMYTH,  Chairman. 
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To  the  President  of  TH»  UmVBBSnT: — 

Sm,  —  The  plant  for  teaching  and  investigation  has  been  main 
taiued  at  the  same  high  standard  by  additions  of  new  specimens  and 
apparatus.  The  work  of  the  permanent  laboratory  assistant,  Mr. 
Flint,  Is  already  evident  In  the  new  labelling  and  other  details  desir- 
able for  the  best  use  of  such  material.  A  start  has  also  been  made 
in  replacing  the  old  and  often  faded  labels  of  the  public  collections 
by  neatly  type-written  labels,  which  add  much  to  their  appearance 
and  utility.  As  there  are  many  thousands  of  these  labels  and  the 
paper  itself  turns  yellow  in  sometimes  leas  than  ten  years  by  exposure 
to  the  light,  it  looks  like  a  never-ending  task  unless  some  suitable 
substanoe  can  be  found  which  remains  unchanged  by  time. 

The  mineral  collections  have  received  some  interesting  accessions. 
Miss  Mary  D.  Peck  has  presented  the  collection  formed  by  her 
grandfather,  Professor  William  Dandridge  Peck,  A.B.  1782,  and 
added  to  by  her  father,  Dr.  William  D.  Peck,  Class  of  1833.  The 
first  named  was  Massachusetts  Professor  of  Natural  History  from 
1805  to  1822.  This  gift  naturally  draws  attention  to  the  early 
history  of  the  collection ;  it  is  stated  in  Quincy's  History  of  Harvard 
University  that  the  present  mineral  collection  was  founded  in  1798 
(the  oldest  collection  except  books  and  some  philosophical  apparatus 
belonging  to  the  institution),  and  that  Dr.  Benjamin  Waterhouse 
was  appointed  keeper  at  that  time.  By  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Walter 
Faxon  the  Museum  has  acquired  a  letter  from  Dr.  Waterhouse 
written  in  1831  to  Abraham  Bishop,  Esq.,  of  New  Haven,  in  which 
the  following  paragraph  occurs:  "I  have,  in  like  manner,  com- 
menced several  useful  things  besides  vaccination.  I  began  the 
business  of  Mineralogy  in  1784,  and  from  about  J  peck  of  minerals 
formed  the  cabinet  In  the  University  of  Cambridge,  which  led  to  the 
one  you  have  now  at  New  Haven,  and  every  other  in  the  U.  States." 

Professor  Raphael  Pnmpelly  has  also  given  his  valuable  collection 
of  minerals  to  the  Museum,  Mr.  A.  P.  Holden  has  continued  his 
gifts  of  specimens  from  some  of  the  Western  mines,  and  other 
donors  have  given  individual  specimens. 
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The  collection  of  gem  minerals  in  the  gallery  of  the  exhibition 
room,  the  foundation  of  which  was  the  Hamlin  collection  of  tour- 
malines and  other  unique  and  valuable  specimens  given  by  Mr. 
James  A.  Garland  twenty-live  years  ago,  lias  been  enlarged  by 
specimens  of  generally  the  same  high  grade,  bo  that  a  creditable  dis- 
play of  this  popular  side  of  Mineralogy  is  assured.  Four  other 
gallery  cases  have  been  rilled  with  a  collection  of  minerals  and  the 
substances  derived  from  them  for  nee  in  the  arts,  which  fans  been 
formed  by  Professor  P&lache  with  the  kind  help  of  several  manu- 
facturers, and  illustrates  some  phases  of  economic  mineralogy, 
coinciding  with  the  establishment  of  a  new  course  of  instruction  in 
that  subject.  Slabs  of  some  half  dozen  meteorites  have  been  added 
to  that  collection. 

The  Curator  spent  the  summer  in  a  geological  tour  in  parts  of 
Vermont,  Montana,  Wyoming,  and  British  Columbia.  Mr,  J.  W. 
Eggleston  has  completed  the  field-work  on  the  granite  area  of 
Cuttingsville,  Vt. 

The  titles  of  the  papers  published  by  members  of  the  Department 
during  the  year  having  been  fully  recorded  in  the  University  Gazette, 
they  are  not  reprinted  here. 

JOHN  E.  WOLFF,  Curator. 
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To  the  President  of  the  Ukiveebitt  :  — 

Sir,  —  When  we  recall  the  beginnings  of  this  Museum  in  a  few 
cases  in  Professor  Jeffries  Wyman's  laboratory  in  Boylston  Hall,  in 
1666,  and  the  fact  that  in  1874  the  collections  were  all  contained  In 
cases  on  the  small  upper  gallery  of  that  building,  and  then  note  what 
the  Museum  is  to-day,  we  cannot  but  be  impressed  by  its  present 
advancement  and  its  usefulness  to  the  University. 

Tbis  great  advancement  has  been  made  possible  largely  by  the 
interest  that  the  Museum  itself  has  helped  to  awaken  and  foster,  and 
the  consequent  assistance  of  many  friends,  as  shown  by  gifts  of 
single  specimens  and  of  large  collections,  and  by  the  gifts  of  money 
for  current  expenses,  for  explorations,  for  publication,  for  the  pur- 
chase of  special  collections,  for  the  salaries  of  Assistants  in  the 
Museum,  for  salaries  of  Instructors  in  the  Division  of  Anthropology, 
for  building  cases,  and  even  for  repairs  on  the  present  Museum 
building.  There  has  been  received  and  expended  for  these  purposes 
since  1 881 ,  when  the  first  gift  in  money,  875  for  the  exploration  of  a 
mound,  was  received,  considerably  more  than  the  original  gift  of 
1150,000,  by  the  founder  of  the  Museum.  Besides  this  there  have 
been  several  special  foundations  by  gift  and  bequest  amounting  to 
(80,000. 

The  value  of  the  Museum,  however,  cannot  be  expressed  in  terms 
of  money,  since  it  contains  hundreds  of  specimens,  many  collected  a 
century  and  more  ago,  from  our  Indian  tribes  and  other  native  peo- 
ples,— received  principally  from  the  American  Antiquarian  Society, 
the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  the  Boston  Athenaeum,  the 
Boston  Marine  Society,  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  and 
the  Boston  Museum,  —  which  could  not  now  be  secured  at  any 
price. 

The  Museum  has,  through  these  gifts  and  the  many  explorations 
it  has  conducted,  become  of  the  first  importance  in  the  study  of  many 
subjects  pertaining  to  Anthropology,  while  its  collections  and  auxil- 
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iary  library  furnish  the  means  for  instruction  in  Anthropology  given 
in  the  University. 

The  exhibition  of  collections,  as  an  exhibition  of  public  interest, 
important  as  it  is  in  this  respect,  has  been  made  secondary  to  their 
value  for  comparative  study  of  the  different  culture  areas  and  for 
illustrating  man's  development  on  various  portions  of  the  earth  from 
the  earliest  known  times  to  the  dawn  of  civilization. 

Students  in  the  several  courses  in  Anthropology  most  be  able  to  see 
the  specimens  required  for  study  and  for  comparison.  To  this  end 
properly  arranged  collections  must  be  made  in  glass  cases,  where  the 
specimens  are  safe  from  dust  and  insects.  The  advanced  student 
engaged  in  a  special  research  mnst  not  only  have  access  to  the 
exhibited  material,  but  also  to  the  vast  amount  that  is  in  storage 
cases  and  in  stacks,  that  he  may  have  every  possible  facility  the 
Museum  can  afford  him.  It  is  therefore  necessary  that  all  specimens 
not  on  exhibition  should  be  arranged  so  as  to  be  readily  accessible. 
This  part  of  the  Museum  is  as  important  as  the  exhibition  halls,  but 
to  arrange  it  in  this  manner  to  the  fullest  extent  requires  more  room 
than  is  at  present  available.  Gifts  amounting  to  $4,500  would 
however  provide  the  means  of  placing  every  new  case  possible  in  the 
present  exhibition  halls,  and  for  additional  stacks  in  the  basement 
rooms  for  the  reserve  collections. 

If  the  heating  apparatus  could  be  removed  from  the  basement  — 
as  it  should  be  at  the  earliest  day  practicable,  primarily  on  account 
of  injury  from  dust  and  soot — a  large  room  would  be  available 
for  stacks,  which  would  be  a  great  relief  in  our  present  crowded 
condition. 

The  completion  of  the  South  Wing,  at  a  cost  of  $150,000  as  urged 
in  the  last  report,  is  the  only  means  of  giving  to  the  Museum  all  the 
additional  room  which  it  needs.  That  we  have  reason  to  believe 
our  hopes  may  in  time  be  fulfilled  is  evidenced  by  the  vote  of  the 
Corporation  extending  the  time  for  reserving  the  unoccupied  space  of 
one  hundred  feet  for  the  extension  of  the  Museum,  and  by  the  gifts 
received,  since  last  reported,  for  the  various  purposes  of  the  Museum, 
and  for  the  Division  of  Anthropology  in  the  University. 

When  it  is  recalled  that  the  income  of  Mr.  Peahody's  foundation 
provides  only  about  $1,000  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  Museum, 
and  about  $2,500  for  the  salary  of  the  Peabody  Professor  and 
Curator  of  the  Museum,  the  importance  of  the  gifts  here  mentioned 
will  be  realized. 
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Prom  the  Committee  on  the  Central  American  Subscription  Fund, 
who  spend  the  money  received  from  the  subscribers  :  — 

For  ezplorationi  in  Central  America, (19,199.99 

"    publications  on  Central  American  researches,      4,469.66 

"    collections 891. SO 

>>    binding  book*  in  the  Library, 200.00 

"    incidental*, 27.70 

"    salaries  of  instructors  and  assistants,     .   ,   .       3,188.38  127,896.78 

From  a  friend,  for  the  salary  of  an  instructor,  1908-09,   ....  1,900.00 
From  a  friend,  for  a  Central  American  Fellowship,  1907-08  and 

1908-09, 1,900.00 

From  the  Trustees  of  the  Mary  Hemenway  estate,  for  explora- 
tion in  New  Mexico 600.00 

From  the  Trustees  of  the  Mary  Hemenway  estate,  for  repairing 

and  painting  walls  and  for  a  new  case  in  Hemenway  Hall,  .   .  492.00 
From  Mr.  Augustus  Hemenway,  for  a  new  case  in  *J.  A.  Indian 

Hall 965.60 

From  Mr.  Louis  J.  de  Milhan,  $6,000  a  year  for  three  yean  from 
July  1,  1908,  for  the   South  American  Expedition,  received 

to  date 10,886.48 

From  John  W.  Hastings,  who  in  the  anonymous  giver  of  (60  a 
month  towards  the  salary  of  a  member  of  the  South  American 

Expedition,  received  to  the  time  of  Mr.  Hastings'  death,  .   .   .  700.00 

From  Mr.  Clarence  B.  Moore,  annual  gift  for  explorations,    .   .  600.00 

anonymous  friend,  annual  gift  for  explorations, 100.00 

Stansbury  Hagcr,  towards  a  special  exploration, 16.00 

Mrs.  N.  K.  Baylies,  annual  gift, 36.00 

the  Curator,  annual  gift  toward  salaries, 900.00 

anonymous,  for  temporary  assistant, 16.00 

"             towards  making  a  habitation  group, 50.00 

"              for  repairing  and  painting  walls 900.00 

"              for  reference  books  in  Course  1, 95.00 

"              for  pamphlet  cases  in  Library, 9.00 

Mr.  Elliot  C.  Lee,  for  book-stack  in  Library, 260.00 

Mr.  John  B.  Stetson,  Jr.,  annual  gift  of  $100  for  five  years 

for  books  for  the  Library,  received  to  date,      160.00 

$44,772.76 

Among  the  most  pressing  needs  of  the  Museum,  in  order  that  its 
work  may  not  be  liable  to  interruption  and  may  be  carried  on  to 
definite  ends,  are  permanent  endowments  for  the  salary  of  the  Secre- 
tary and  for  the  employment  of  additional  assistants  in  the  Museum. 

As  noted  in  my  last  report,  the  expedition  to  South  America  under 
the  patronage  of  an  anonymous  Harvard  graduate  of  the  Class  of 
1906,  who  has  since  given  permission  to  have  his  name  made  known, 
—  Mr.  Louis  J.  de  Milhau, — had  made  its  first  trip  of  six  months  to 
certain  tribes  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Andes,  and  had  returned, 
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via  Cusco,  to  Arequipa.  At  that  time  Mr.  Hastings  returned  to  this 
country.  Mr.  de  Milliau  remained  for  a  while  in  Peru  and  then 
returned  by  steamer  through  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  Mr.  de  Milhau 
reports  that  the  letters  from  President  Roosevelt,  Secretary  Root, 
and  Cardinal  Gibbons  were  the  means  of  opening  most  desirable 
relations  with  the  President  and  government  officials  of  Peru,  with 
the  clergy,  with  the  officials  of  the  railroads  and  of  the  Inca  Mining 
Company,  and  with  numerous  private  individuals  of  prominence. 
Everywhere  the  members  of  the  expedition  were  well  received  and 
aided  in  their  work.  The  government  gave  free  entry  of  goods,  and 
the  railroads  gave  free  transportation,  as  did  the  Inca  Company  over 
its  extensive  land  and  water  routes. 

The  latest  reports  from  Dr.  Farabee  and  Dr.  Horr,  the  present 
members  of  the  expedition  in  the  field,  show  a  continuation  of  all 
possible  courtesies  and  assistance.  Dr.  Farabee  and  Dr.  Horr  have 
since  made  another  successful  trip  to  other  portions  of  the  eastern 
slope  and  returned  in  safety  to  Arequipa.  The  last  information  from 
the  Expedition  was  on  September  12.  Since  July  21,  they  bad  been 
with  the  government  party  of  engineers  and  an  armed  escort  going 
through  a  largely  unknown  country  looking  for  a  location  for  a  rail- 
road from  Cerro  de  Pasco  to  the  Ucagali  river.  From  this  point 
they  expected  to  return  to  Arequipa  sometime  in  January  next.  This 
region  will  probably  prove  one  of  great  interest  as  nothing  is  known 
of  the  tribes  inhabiting  it.  Drs.  Farabee  and  Horr  travel  entirely  at 
the  expense  of  the  Peruvian  government  while  on  this  expedition,  — 
Dr.  Farabee  being  intrusted  with  the  determination  of  elevations, 
latitude  and  longitude,  duties  which  his  former  training  enables  him 
to  undertake.  A  selection  from  all  ethnological  collections  made  is 
assured  to  the  Expedition,  as  well  as  the  opportunity  to  study  the 
customs  and  language  of  the  tribes  encountered.  Two  boxes  of 
specimens  shipped  from  Iquitos  as  the  first  results  of  this  trip  are  on 
their  way  to  the  Museum.  Other  material  from  previous  trips  is  in 
charge  of  Grace  &  Co.,  for  future  shipment.  It  is  expected  that  the 
Expedition  will  close  Its  field  work  in  the  coming  spring. 

It  is  my  painful  duty  to  record  the  death  on  April  26  of  Mr.  John 
Walter  Hastings,  Harvard  1905,  who  took  a  great  interest  in  the 
South  American  Expedition  and  accompanied  it  as  one  of  the  ethnolo- 
gists in  the  first  year.  It  was  Mr.  Hastings  who  was  the  anonymous 
contributor  towards  the  salary  of  a  member  of  the  Expedition. 
He  and  Mr.  de  Milhau  also  paid  their  own  travelling  expenses. 
After  his  return  to  this  country  Mr.  Hastings  established  himself 
in  New  York,  where  he  was  engaged  in  literary  work,  including  the 
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preparation  of  magazine  articles  on  hia  South  American  trip,  several 
of  which  were  accepted  for  publication  and  will  soon  appear.  It  was 
his  intention  to  elaborate  these  articles  to  be  published  in  book  form. 
By  tbe  death  of  Mr.  Hastings  the  Museum  has  lost  a  devoted  friend. 
He  was  a  man  of  lovable  character,  generous  and  warm-hearted, 
always  ready  to  aid  others  and  to  do  his  part  to  advance  such  scientific 
matters  as  came  in  his  way  to  foster.  While  on  the  Peabody  Museum 
Expedition  to  Iceland  in  1905,  he  not  only  made  anthropological 
observations  and  collections  for  the  Peabody  Museum,  but  be  also,  in 
connection  with  Mr.  de  Milhau,  who  was  &  member  of  the  Expedition, 
arranged  for  a  complete  series  of  the  birds  of  Iceland  to  be  sent  as 
their  joint  gift  to  the  Zoological  Museum  of  the  University. 

The  Central  American  explorations,  under  the  direction  of  the 
special  Committee  of  the  Museum,  have  been  continued.  In  April, 
1908,  the  important  reports  of  Mr.  Teobert  Maler,  covering  bis 
explorations  in  former  years  of  several  prehistoric  cities  in  Guate- 
mala, were  published  by  the  Museum  in  No.  1,  of  Vol.  IV  of  its 
Memoirs.  The  second  nnmber  of  this  volume,  which  is  in  press, 
will  be  a  continuation  of  Mr.  Mater's  researches  in  Guatemala  and 
British  Honduras.  The  two  numbers  contain  forty-four  heliotype 
plates,  maps,  and  text  illustrations.  These  reports  by  Mr.  Maler 
have  made  known  many  new  sites  of  ancient  cities  in  Central  America, 
while  his  beautiful  photographs  of  the  buildings  and  sculptures,  with 
many  hieroglyphic  inscriptions,  have  furnished  new  material  for 
Study. 

From  Mr.  Edward  H.  Thompson,  who  has  been  for  many  years 
associated  with  the  work  of  the  Museum  in  Central  America,  we  have 
received  a  series  of  moulds  of  the  sculptured  walls  of  the  temple  at 
the  end  of  the  so-called  Tennis  Court  at  Chlchen  Itza.  As  important 
as  are  these  and  other  moulds  now  in  the  Museum,  we  are  unable  to 
take  casts  from  them  for  toe  present,  owing  to  the  crowded  condition 
of  the  Central  America  hall. 

Mr.  R.  E.  Merwin,  the  Hemenway  Fellow,  has  been  in  the  field 
since  April,  continuing,  until  October,  the  exploration  of  the  ancient 
burial  site  on  the  Ferris  Tract  in  Ohio  owned  by  the  Museum.  He 
then  removed  his  camp  to  the  Turner  Group,  where  be  is  now  at  work 
finishing  the  exploration  of  this  ancient  site  of  earthworks  and  mounds 
where  Dr.  Metz  and  the  Curator  began  explorations,  over  twenty-five 
years  ago,  which  have  been  continued  under  their  direction  from  time 
to  time  as  circumstances  permitted.  A  large  portion  of  this  remark- 
able site,  which  has  been  so  often  referred  to  in  these  reports,  is  fast 
being  destroyed  by  the  taking  away  of  the  gravel  upon  which  it  is 
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situated,  and  it  is  owing  to  this  fact  that  Mr.  Merwin  was  instructed 
to  make  aa  thorough  an  exploration  as  possible  of  portions  of  the  site 
which  were  covered  by  buildings  or  were  otherwise  inaccessible  until 
the  present  ceason. 

The  researches  in  the  Delaware  Valley  have  been  continued  by 
Mr.  Ernest  Volk,  who  has  carefully  examined  many  excavations 
made  in  the  gravel  deposits  and  has  worked  with  his  trowel  over 
a  considerable  apace  of  toe  exposed  sections.  Several  unquestion- 
able implements  of  chipped  stone  have  been  found  in  situ  in  the 
gravel  and  further  evidence  has  been  obtained  to  prove  that  imple- 
ments are  found  which  are  of  the  same  age  as  the  gravel  deposit. 
It  is  only  by  such  long-continued  and  painstaking  work  as  Mr.  Volk 
is  engaged  in  that  the  much  discussed  subject  of  the  presence  of 
palaeolithic  implements  in  the  Trenton  gravels  is  being  settled ;  and 
for  his  persistence  and  conscientious  labors  to  ascertain  the  exact 
facts  and  truth,  American  archaeologists  cannot  be  too  grateful. 
The  Museum  has  a  full  report  from  Mr.  Volk,  covering  over 
twenty  years  of  exploration  in  the  Delaware  Valley  since  he  began 
his  work  under  the  direction  of  the  Curator.  The  report  is  accom- 
panied by  a  large  number  of  photographs  of  the  gravel  sections,  sand 
pits,  and  also  of  stone  implements,  and  a  human  bone,  and  fragments 
of  antlers,  shown  in  aitu,  with  diagrams  and  drawings.  This  full 
and  important  report  should  be  published  by  the  Museum,  and  it  is 
regrettable  that  there  are  no  funds  available  for  the  purpose  at 
present. 

During  the  summer  of  1908,  Mr.  H.  J.  Spinden,  Austin  Teaching 
Fellow  in  Anthropology,  carried  on  archaeological  and  ethnological 
researches  among  the  Nez  Perce  and  other  Sahaptian  tribes  under  the 
auspices  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History.  This  work 
was  a  continuation  of  his  researches  in  1907  for  the  Peabody 
Museum. 

During  the  summer  vacation  the  Museum  was  able  to  take  part  in 
the  explorations  carried  on  by  the  Archaeological  Institute  of  America 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Edgar  L.  Hewett  at  Bito  de  los  Frijoles, 
New  Mexico.  Here  the  party  explored  the  ruined  pueblo  and 
mapped  and  partially  explored  a  long  series  of  cliff  houses  in  front 
of  which  were  ruins  of  houses  from  one  to  four  stories  high.  In  the 
party  were  the  following  Harvard  men :  Dr.  A.  M.  Tozzer  and  Messrs. 
S.  G.  Morley,  A.  V.  Kidder,  H.  G.  de  Fritsch,  L.  C.  Parsons, 
W.  McLaughlin,  and  P.  Stanwood.  Dr.  E.  B.  Dixon  Joined  the 
party  for  the  last  three  weeks  of  its  stay  in  the  field.  Before  joining 
this  party  Messrs.  Kidder,  de  Fritsch,  and  Parsons  were  with  the 
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Institute  party  exploring  pueblos  and  cliff  houses  in  Utah,  and 
Messrs.  Morley,  Stanwood,  and  McLaughlin  were  with  another 
Institute  party  in  Colorado.  During  the  spring  Messrs.  Morley 
and  Kidder  were  with  the  Government  party  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  J.  Walter  Fowkes  assisting  in  bis  work  on  the  cliff  houses  of  the 
Mesa  Verda. 

Such  experience  in  the  field  is  necessary  for  all  who  are  preparing 
for  professional  archaeological  work  and  it  Is  required  of  Harvard 
students  who  are  studying  for  a  doctor's  degree  in  American  archae- 
ology and  ethnology  in  the  Division  of  Anthropology.  Mr.  Morley 
was  the  Central  American  Fellow  for  1907-08,  and  this  field  work 
was  preparatory  to  his  work  in  Central  America  where  he  is  to  go  this 
coming  winter  as  a  fellow  of  the  Archaeological  Institute.  Mr. 
Kidder  is  making  a  special  study  of  the  culture  areas  of  the  South- 
west. He  is  about  leaving  to  spend  the  winter  in  Egypt,  and  on  his 
return  he  will  resume  his  American  studies  preparatory  to  entering 
for  a  doctor's  degree. 

Dr.  Charles  Peabody,  who  has  been  appointed  Assistant  in  Euro- 
pean Archaeology  in  the  Museum,  has  begun  the  preparation  of  special 
explanatory  and  descriptive  labels  of  the  European  Collections  in  the 
Museum,  in  order  to  make  these  collections  of  greater  importance  to 
students.  The  latter  part  of  the  summer  he  spent  in  Europe,  visit- 
ing several  Museums  and  a  number  of  archaeological  sites.  He  has 
presented  to  the  Museum  an  interesting  series  of  specimens  which  he 
obtained  at  various  sites  in  Italy,  Austria,  Hungary,  France,  Bel- 
gium, England,  and  Ireland.  During  his  trip  abroad,  Dr.  Peabody 
represented  the  Museum  at  the  Congres  Prehistorique  de  France  in 
Chambery,  and  at  the  Sixteenth  International  Congress  of  American- 
ists in  Vienna. 

The  additions  to  the  Museum  have  been  many  during  the  year,  for 
which  we  are  largely  indebted  to  generous  donors.  The  most  exten- 
sive of  these  is  the  remarkably  complete  collection  from  the  Karok 
Indians  of  the  Upper  Klamath  river  in  California,  received  from  our 
constant  friend,  Mr.  Lewis  H.  Farlow.  This  includes  a  large  and 
comprehensive  series  of  household  utensils,  basketry,  stone  dishes, 
pestles,  hammers,  adze  handles,  and  other  objects  of  daily  use; 
dresses,  personal  ornaments,  ceremonial  objects,  and  weapons ;  also 
similar  collections  from  the  Tolowa,  Yurok,  and  Hupa  of  the  same 
culture  area.  Through  his  collectors  Mr.  Farlow  was  able  to  secure 
many  valuable  heirlooms  preserved  by  the  older  Indians.  He  has 
also  given  many  ethnological  specimens  from  the  Eskimo,  Haida, 
Tlingit,  Nootka,  Quiliute,  Porno,  Maidn,  California  Utes,  Crow, 
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and  Cheyenne,  and  a  large  aeries  of  ceremonial  baskets  from  the 
Navajo. 

Mrs.  Lewis  H.  Farlow  has  added  to  her  husband's  gift  her  collec- 
tion of  bead  and  porcupine  quill  work  from  the  Crow,  Cheyenne,  and 
Sioux,  including  a  ceremonial  war  shirt,  beaded  coats,  tobacco  and 
pack  bags,  moccasins  and  personal  ornaments,  horse  trappings, 
and  other  objects ;  also  several  Nez  Perce1  wallets  woven  of  Indian 
hemp. 

From  Dr.  John  C.  Phillips  there  has  been  received  a  large  collec- 
tion from  the  ruined  pueblos  near  Ramas,  Chihuahua,  consisting  of 
a  remarkable  series  of  pottery  vessels,  a  fine  metate  and  hand  stone, 
two  singular  stone  effigies,  various  implements  of  stone,  and  a  num- 
ber of  atone  and  shell  ornaments,  also  a  few  human  crania  from  the 
same  ruins.  This  collection  is  of  particular  importance  as  it  gives 
the  means  of  studying  objects  from  a  distinct  culture  area  of  the 
ancient  Pueblo  group,  not  heretofore  represented  in  the  Museum. 
This  collection  has  been  arranged  with  the  other  pueblo  collections 
in  Hemenway  Hall. 

Dr.  Alexander  Agassiz  remembered  the  Museum  while  in  Africa, 
and  has  brought  to  it  the  complete  belongings  of  a  native  house  in 
the  Mombassa  District  of  British  East  Africa,  including  the  house- 
hold utensils,  drums  and  other  musical  Instruments,  and  personal 
ornaments.  lie  has  also  given  an  ethnological  collection  illustrating 
the  customs  of  the  Bantu  negroes  of  British  and  German  Uganda. 
Also  articles  from  the  Masai  and  Nandi  tribes  of  the  Eastern  Prov- 
ince of  Uganda  and  from  the  more  northern  Somali  tribes.  This 
collection  Includes  a  model  of  a  canoe,  ceremonial  and  war  drums, 
spears  and  shields,  bows  and  arrows,  missile  clubs,  gourd  vessels, 
basketry,  pottery  and  other  household  articles,  bark  cloth  and 
wooden  clubs  for  preparing  the  cloth,  articles  of  dress  of  men  and 
women,  necklaces  and  other  personal  ornaments,  and  various  musical 
instruments. 

Dr.  Hamilton  Rice,  during  his  expedition  to  the  Waupes  river  on 
the  frontiers  of  Colombia  and  Brazil,  collected  ceremonial  costumes, 
ceremonial  staves,  musical  instruments,  weapons,  household  utensils, 
articles  of  dress  and  personal  ornament  from  the  Tarino,  Guinano, 
Cubbeo  and  Tucano  tribes,  all  of  which  he  has  given  to  the  Museum, 
making  an  important  addition  to  our  South  American  collections. 

From  Dr.  William  McM.  Woodworth  we  have  received  stone 
implements  from  Maine  and  California ;  adze  blades  and  pan-pipes 
from  British  New  Guinea;  a  hafted  stone  adze  from  Fiji;  a  shell 
head-band  from  Marshall  Islands ;  a  hafted  stone  axe  and  missile 
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clubs  from  North  Queensland ;  a  fish-hook  and  sinker  from  Alaska ; 
two  chief's  rattles,  inlaid  horn  ear-ornaments,  and  &  set  of  gambling 
sticks  from  the  Tlingit. 

From  Dr.  George  P.  Hone,  a  summer  costume,  summer  and  win- 
ter boots,  a  pipe,  a  head-dress  used  in  dances,  a  skin  dresser  and 
Ash-books  collected  by  him  while  on  the  Anglo-American  Polar 
Expedition  of  1906-07. 

From  Dr.  L.  C.  Jones,  a  very  old  ancestral  image  from  German 
New  Guinea,  with  jars,  bowls  and  wooden  pillows  from  the  Zulu  of 
South  Africa,  archaeological  objects  from  Egypt,  and  an  OJibwa 
pouch  of  quillwork. 

From  Captain  William  Inrin  Moore,  sixteen  photographs  of  people 
and  houses  of  Samoa  and  Tonga  Islands. 

From  Hon.  E.  H.  Thompson,  two  jabucos,  or  netted  carrying 
bags,  of  the  Mayas  of  a  former  generation.  These  were  given  to 
Mr.  Thompson  by  the  son  of  the  famous  chief,  Creocucio  Poot  of 
Charo  Santa  Cruz,  the  old  Maya  stronghold ;  photographs  of  pottery 
from  the  great  mound  of  the  Mayapan  group  and  of  the  painted 
walls  of  the  mined  building  at  Acanceh;  a  teira-cotta  pipe  from 
Mexico. 

From  Mrs.  W.  M.  James,  fourteen  photographs  of  the  walls  of 
the  ancient  ruin  at  Acanceh,  colored  like  the  original  sculptures. 

From  Mr.  Charles  P.  Bowditch,  nine  negatives  and  prints  of 
certain  pages  of  the  ''Books  of  Chilan  Balam"  from  the  Brinton 
Library. 

From  Miss  Grace  Nicholson,  sixty  photographs  taken  by  her 
during  her  trip  to  the  Karok,  Yurok,  Tolowa  and  Hupa  of  the 
Klamath  region,  northern  California.  These  supplement  the  collec- 
tion given  by  Mr.  Farlow  from  the  same  region. 

From  Professor  T.  A.  Jaggar,  a  metate,  three  stone  celts  and  two 
pottery  vessels  from  ancient  graves  in  Costa  Rica. 

From  Mr.  B.  F.  Gilder,  a  collection  of  chipped  stone  nodules 
from  the  prehistoric  quarries,  known  as  "  the  Spanish  Diggings," 
near  Manville,  Wyoming. 

From  Mr.  Thomas  Barbour,  a  pocket-hat  of  the  Bontoc  Igorot, 
Island  of  Luzon. 

From  Dr.  Carl  E.  Shildron,  forty-four  terra-cotta  heads  and  three 
spindle -whorls  from  Teotihuacan,  Mexico. 

From  Mr.  John  B.  Stetson,  Jr.,  a  series  of  decorated  skins  taken 
from  blankets  made  by  the  Matico  Indians  of  the  Grand  Chaco 
region,  Patagonia.  This  is  a  series  selected  from  a  large  number 
showing  the  several  kinds  of  painted  decorations  used  by  the  Maticos. 
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From  Mr.  S.  S.  Ford,  sixty  arrowheads  and  chipped  knives  and  a 
Cat!  mite  pipe  from  Montana. 

From  Mr.  J.  K.  Hollins,  potsherds  and  eleven  chipped  points  from 
Broad  River,  South  Carolina. 

From  Mr.  Sumner  Clement,  a  cap-stone,  from  a  Javanese  temple. 

From  Mr.  Charles  L.  Seeger,  a  terra-cotta  vase,  paint  cup,  and 
flint  knife  from  Mexico. 

From  Mrs.  Thomas  B.  Bishop,  Porno  woman's  head-dress  and  a 
head-dress  from  the  Pueblo  Indians. 

From  Mr.  George  F.  Will  and  Mr.  Tye,  photographs  and  two 
fine  petroglyphs  from  the  Cave  Hills  of  northern  South  Dakota. 

From  Mr.  George  F.  Will,  two  stone  axe  blades  from  a  Mandan 
site,  North  Dakota. 

From  Mr.  Owen  Bryant,  chipped  implements  from  Oil  Island, 
Notre  Dame  Bay,  Newfoundland ;  three  photographs  showing  ancient 
camping  place  and  burial  ground  of  the  Beothuks  of  Newfoundland. 

From  Dr.  John  Bryant,  two  crania,  stone  lamps,  cooking  pots, 
women's  knives,  snow  knife,  adze  handle,  harpoon  fore-shaft, 
throwing  stick,  chipped  implements  from  Eskimo  graves,  northern 
Labrador;  also  a  necklace,  pendants,  and  modern  carvings  front 
the  Eskimo  of  Baffin  Land. 

From  Mrs.  Eliza  Jane  Rezean  Young,  a  model  of  an  outrigger 
canoe,  a  bamboo  bow,  wooden  box,  and  food  vessels,  two  carved 
images  of  Buddha,  several  small  figures  representing  native  types,  all 
from  India. 

From  Dr.  A.  P.  Bolles,  an  Eskimo  dog  whip  from  east  coast  of 
Labrador. 

From  Mr.  T.  G.  Proctor,  a  stone  hammer,  a  stone  pestle  and  a 
stone  pendant  from  near  Proctor,  British  Columbia. 

From  Dr.  A.  M.  Tozzer,  a  pottery  drum  from  the  Navajo,  New 
Mexico. 

From  the  Curator,  an  old  Tlingit  basket  from  Alaska. 

The  income  of  the  Henry  C.  Warren  Exploration  Fond  was  used 
la  connection  with  the  gifts  of  Mr.  Moore  and  of  an  anonymous 
friend  in  carrying  on  the  exploration  of  the  ancient  cemetery  on  the 
Ferris  estate  in  Ohio,  belonging  to  the  Museum,  and  in  the  investi- 
gations in  the  Delaware  Valley. 

The  income  of  the  Huntington  Frothingham  Wolcott  Fund,  has,  as 
heretofore,  proved  of  great  benefit  to  the  Museum  in  furnishing  the 
means  by  which  many  Important  collections  and  single  specimens, 
often  of  considerable  intrinsic  value,  have  been  secured,  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  lost  to  the  Museum. 
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These  many  additions  have  been,  aa  far  as  was  possible,  catalogued 
and  put  into  exhibition  oases  by  the  Assistant  Curator.  In  order  to 
accomplish  this  it  has  been  necessary  to  rearrange  many  coses  and 
change  collections  from  room  to  room  as  made  possible  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  few  new  cases.  Mr,  Willoughby  has  also  superintended 
the  making  of  two  new  habitation  groups  which  have  been  added  to 
the  North  American  Indian  Hall,  as  well  as  two  new  lay  figures. 
These  groups  and  figures  are  made  with  the  utmost  care  to  hare  them 
true  representations  of  the  life  and  customs  and  costumes  of  our  dif- 
ferent Indian  tribes.  They  are  of  exceptional  interest  to  general 
visitors,  and  they  help  the  student  to  understand  the  native  customs 
which  are  rapidly  disappearing. 

Under  the  charge  of  Dr.  Dixon,  the  Library  has  been  put  in  as 
perfect  order  as  the  crowded  shelves  will  permit.  The  new  stack 
given  by  Mr.  Lee  has  greatly  facilitated  this  work.  A  shelf  list  of 
all  the  books  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Carroll.  Dr.  Dixon  in  his  report 
of  this  Department  Library  to  the  Librarian  of  the  University  states 
that  ten  new  exchanges  have  been  received  and  that  under  date  of 
July  81,  1906,  the  library  contained  3,717  volumes  and  3,188  pam- 
phlets. The  library  is  an  important  one  for  the  officers  of  the 
Museum  and  of  the  Division  of  Instruction,  and  contains  the  neces- 
sary books  of  reference  for  the  students.  62  volumes  and  761 
pamphlets  were  added  during  the  year.  There  have  also  been 
received  and  transferred  to  Gore  Hall  or  to  Department  Libraries 
26  volumes  and  32  serials.  The  gifts  which  have  been  made  for  the 
purchase  of  hooks  have  added  several  much  needed  volumes,  especially 
in  filling  gaps  in  the  now  very  complete  collection  of  serials,  while 
the  gift  for  binding  the  serials  has  secured  them  from  damage  by 
use.  The  most  important  single  gift  to  the  library  during  the  year 
is  from  Dr.  John  C.  Phillips,  who  has  subscribed  in  behalf  of  the 
Museum  for  the  costly  work  on  the  North  American  Indians  by 
E.  S.  Curtis. 

Instruction  in  the  Division  has  been  given  as  heretofore  in  the 
class-room  in  the  Museum  and  in  the  lecture-room  in  the  Semitic 
Museum,  by  Assistant  Professor  Dixon  and  Dr.  Tozzer,  assisted  by 
Mr.  Sphtden,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow,  and  Mr.  Fuller,  Assistant  in 
Anthropology.  During  Dr.  Farabee's  absence  in  South  America, 
Dr.  Tozzer  is  conducting  Course  1,  and  during  the  Summer  School 
he  gave  a  course  in  Anthropology  as  in  the  preceding  summer.  The 
Peabody  Professor  has  given  instruction  to  students  in  the  Graduate 
School. 
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The  two  Hemenway  Fellowships  were  held  by  Mr.  R.  E.  Merwin 
uid  Mr.  Irwin  Hayden.  The  Winthrop  Scholarship  was  held  by  Mr. 
R.  G.  Fuller. 

For  the  year  1908-09,  Mr.  Fuller  has  been  appointed  Assistant  in 
Anthropology.  Mr.  Merwin  has  been  reappointed  to  the  Hemenway 
Fellowship,  and  Mr.  H.  Otley  Beyer  is  to  be  the  Winthrop  Scholar. 

In  March  last  the  Curator  was  given  leave  of  absence  for  the 
remainder  of  the  college  year  in  order  to  attend  to  his  duties  in  the 
University  of  California.  As  a  delegate  of  that  University,  he 
attended  the  Indian  Conference  held  at  Riverside  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  state,  and  made  an  address  on  the  importance  of 
approaching  the  Indian  question  from  the  standpoint  of  the  anthro- 
pologist. During  the  season  he  carried  on  an  exploration  of  an 
ancient  burial  place  in  Santa  Barbara  county  for  the  Department  of 
Anthropology  of  the  University  of  California.  While  in  California 
he  arranged  for  an  exchange  of  specimens  by  which  the  Feabody 
Museum  and  the  Anthropological  Museum  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia are  mutually  benefitted.  He  returned  to  Cambridge  and 
resumed  his  duties  in  the  Museum  on  the  first  of  August. 

In  closing  this  report,  regrets  beyond  expression  are  felt  that  it  ie 
the  last  to  be  addressed  to  the  President  who  for  forty  years  of  wise 
administration  has  watched  and  fostered  the  development  of  this 
Museum. 

F.  W.  PUTNAM, 
Peabody  JYoftuor  and  Curator  of  the  Jtuiium. 
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To  the  President  or  the  University  :  — 

Sir, — The  additions  to  the  Museum  during  the  year  1907-08 
bare  been  two  bronze  battle-axes  from  Damascus,  four  stone  seals, 
two  of  which  appear  to  be  Babylonian,  one  Assyrian,  and  one 
Persian,  two  Arabic  manuscripts,  and  about  two  dozen  specimens  of 
rock  salt  from  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

Of  the  Greek  papyri  received  from  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund 
and  reported  a  year  ago  three  have  been  deposited  as  a  loan  in  the 
museum  of  the  Classical  Department  of  the  University.  Dr.  John 
Orne  has  continued  his  work  of  cataloguing  the  Arabic  manuscripts 
belonging  to  the  Museum.  Prof  essor  George  F.  Moore  again  served 
as  Acting  Curator  during  the  Curator's  absence  from  Cambridge, 
May  to  September,  1908. 

The  chief  interest  of  the  past  year  has  been  the  beginning  of  the 
excavations  at  Samaria.  The  report  for  1906-07  described  the  state 
of  the  matter  a  year  ago.  The  permit  to  dig  had  been  granted  by 
the  Turkish  authorities,  and  it  was  expected  that  Professor  George 
A.  Reisner,  by  getting  leave  of  absence  from  his  engagements  in 
Egypt,  would  be  able  to  devote  April  and  May,  1908,  to  inaugurat- 
ing the  work  at  Samaria.  Shortly  after  this  report  was  written  it 
appeared  that  Baurath  Dr.  Gottlieb  Schumacher  of  Haifa  could  be 
engaged  to  carry  on  the  excavations  after  Professor  Reisner's  return 
to  Egypt.  Doctors  Reisner  and  Schumacher  accordingly  went  to 
Samaria  in  April,  laid  out  plans  for  the  first  year's  work,  and  carried 
on  digging  at  two  sites  on  the  hill  for  about  a  week  (April  24  to 
May  1),  when  some  unfortunate  local  difficulties  brought  the  work 
to  a  temporary  close.  Shortly  afterwards  Professor  Reisner  returned 
to  Egypt.  Through  the  generous  provision  of  Mr.  Isidor  Straus  I 
was  enabled  to  join  the  expedition  in  Hay.  With  me  went  Mr. 
Clarence  S.  Fisher,  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  capacity  of  architect  and 
draftsman. 

A  second  period  of  digging  extended  from  May  22  to  June  S. 
The  local  difficulties  again  becoming  acute,  it  was  deemed  advisable 
to  close  the  works,  and  seek  relief  through  the  authorities  at  Beirut 
and  Constantinople.  This  effort  was  successful,  and  accordingly 
the  third  period  of  digging  (July  11  to  August  21)  passed  without 
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further  annoyance.  At  the  end  of  August  the  money  available  for 
the  first  year  was  exhausted,  and  the  work  was  accordingly  brought 
to  a  close.  The  total  amount  of  time  devoted  to  excavation  was  thus 
nine  weeks. 

We  hope  that  work  will  begin  again  la  April,  1909,  and  it  is 
expected  that  Professor  Reisner,  who  has  announced  his  purpose  to 
resign  his  position  in  Egypt,  will  be  in  charge.  Mr.  Schiff  has  paid 
into  the  treasury  of  the  University  $40,000,  the  rest  of  his  gift  for 
exploring  Samaria,  and  has  consented  to  such  modification  of  the 
distribution  of  the  expenditure  as  will  make  it  possible  to  use  a 
larger  amount  than  $10,000  in  a  single  year. 

Our  main  excavation  was  carried  on  at  the  summit  of  the  hill  of 
Samaria.  Here  beneath  debris  varying  in  depth  from  ten  to  twenty- 
five  feet  we  uncovered  many  walls  of  buildings  of  different  ages,  but 
chiefly  of  the  Greek  and  the  Roman  period.  A  great  stairway  eighty 
feet  broad  with  sixteen  stops  ascending  from  the  north  conducts  to 
a  paved  platform,  which  seems  to  have  belonged -to  a  temple.  We 
suppose  that  the  body  of  the  temple  lay  further  south  in  the  area 
which  still  awaits  excavation.  Adjoining  the  stairway  on  the  west 
is  a  vaulted  chamber,  40  feet  by  20  feet,  partly  cut  in  tbe  rock  and 
partly  enclosed  by  massive  walls  of  masonry.  By  a  large  doorway 
it  seems  to  open  into  one  or  more  other  chambers  on  the  west  in  the 
space  not  yet  excavated.  At  the  foot  of  the  stairway  is  a  large 
Roman  altar  of  stone,  and  near  it  was  found  the  torso  of  a  figure  of 
heroic  size.  The  fine  quality  of  the  marble,  the  excellence  of  the 
carving,  and  the  dress  and  pose  of  the  figure  make  it  likely  that  this 
is  the  statue  of  a  Roman  emperor.  Beside  the  altar  was  a  stele  with 
a  fragmentary  Latin  inscription,  and  near  the  altar  but  on  the  stair- 
way was  a  second  stele  with  a  Latin  inscription  in  a  perfect  state  of 
preservation.  Both  inscriptions  belong  apparently  to  about  the 
middle  of  the  second  century  a.d.  Many  small  fragments  of  other 
Latin  inscriptions  from  large  marble  slabs  were  found,  likewise  great 
quantities  of  broken  roof  tiles  and  pottery,  and  many  inscribed 
Rhodian  amphora  handles.  These  discoveries,  illustrating  chiefly 
the  period  of  the  Roman  domination  in  Palestine,  are  interesting 
and  important,  and  others  of  like  character  probably  await  us. 

It  is,  however,  Hebrew  remains  which  are  the  special  object  of  our 
search  at  Samaria.  At  two  points  large  building  blocks  on  or  near 
the  rock  were  found  with  markings  such  as  are  believed  to  have  been 
made  by  Hebrew  masons.  At  one  of  these  points  was  found  a  very 
massive  wall  which  seems  to  be  certainly  Hebrew,  but  owing  to  the 
great  depth  of  debris  and  the  late  date  of  the  discovery  it  was  not 
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possible  to  dig  ont  any  considerable  portion  of  this  wall  the  present 
year.  At  several  points  on  the  summit  our  clearings  reached  the 
rock,  but  at  do  point  did  such  clearing  cover  more  than  a  few  square 
feet.  With  the  enlargement  of  the  area  thus  cleared  we  may  confi- 
dently hope  that  our  search  for  Hebrew  buildings  will  be  rewarded. 

The  city  wall  is  over  two  and  a  quarter  miles  in  circuit  and  com- 
prises an  area  of  about  two  hundred  acres.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
some  of  the  most  important  buildings  within  this  area  did  not  stand 
on  the  top  of  the  hill.  Such  as  may  have  stood  there  have  been 
partly  torn  to  pieces  for  the  erection  of  later  buildings,  but  it  seems 
hardly  probable  that  this  process  of  destruction  has  extended  to  all 
parts  of  the  mound. 

As  is  always  the  case  in  such  excavations,  a  commissioner  repre- 
senting the  Imperial  Museum  at  Constantinople  attended  our  work 
at  Samaria.  It  is  his  duty  to  Bee  that  the  law  relating  to  antiquities 
is  observed  and  to  take  possession  for  the  Museum  of  such  objects  as 
may  be  found.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  testify  to  the  courteous  considera- 
tion given  to  us  and  our  work  by  their  Excellencies  Hamdi  Bey  and 
Khalil  Bey  of  the  Imperial  Museum. 

DAVID  G.  LYON,  Curator. 
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To  the  President  of  the  University  :  — 

Sih, — I  have  the  honor  to  present  the  following  report  on  the 
Fogg  Art  Museum  for  the  year  1907-08. 

At  a  meeting  held  in  February  last  the  Museum  Committee  voted 
to  purchase,  out  of  the  income  of  the  Prichard  fund,  a  picture 
attributed  to  HartholomSus  Zeitblom,  a  German  painter  of  the  close 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  fellow  pupil 
with  Albert  Diirer  of  Martin  Schongauer.  Waagen  speaks  of  him  as 
of  all  painters  the  most  thoroughly  German.  The  subject  is  the 
Visitation.  It  is  on  panel,  In  excellent  condition,  and  a  fine  example 
of  the  German  art  of  its  time.  The  Museum  has  received,  as  an 
indefinite  loan  from  Mr.  Roger  A.  Derby,  of  New  York,  an  Italian 
picture  of  the  sixteenth  century,  attributed  to  Luini.  The  subject 
of  this  picture  is  the  Virgin  and  Child  with  St.  Catherine.  A  lime- 
stone relief  of  ancient  workmanship  from  Palmyra  has  been  given 
to  the  Museum  by  Messrs.  Edward  W,  Forbes,  '95,  Richard  Norton, 
'92,  and  Alden  Sampson,  '76  ;  and  Mr.  James  Loeb,  '88,  has  given 
48  casts  of  ancient  marbles,  bronzes,  and  terra-cottas  from  the  col- 
lection of  the  late  Professor  Furtwangler,  of  Berlin.  A  collection  of 
65  small  pieces,  consisting  of  Greek  tcrra-cotta  figurines,  lekythoi, 
and  other  vases,  has  been  lent  by  the  Misses  Upham  of  Cambridge. 

To  the  Gray  Collection  of  Engravings  has  been  added,  by  purchase 
from  the  income  of  the  Gray  Fund,  a  print  of  the  Samson  and 
Delilah  engraved  by  Lucas  van  Leyden.  To  the  Museum  collection  of 
prints  have  been  added  two  lithographs  of  mediaeval  French  archi- 
tecture—  gifts  from  Mr.  T.  W.  P.  Rogers,  of  Manchester,  N.  H., 
and  eight  small  line  engravings  given  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Thomas,  '03. 

Mr.  James  Loeb  has  added  to  his  last  year's  gift  of  $1000,  for  the 
purchase  of  17  lead-pencil  drawings  by  Turner,  the  sum  of  $210  for 
a  case  to  contain  these  drawings,  which  are  now  on  exhibition  in  the 
large  upper  gallery.  These  lead-pencil  drawings,  together  with  our 
fine  series  of  original  water-color  drawings  (which  have  been  men- 
tioned in  previous  reports) ,  afford  valuable  illustration  of  the  character 
and  range  of  Turner's  genius. 

From  Mr.  Walter  M.  Cabot,  '94,  the  Museum  has  received,  as  an 
indefinite  loan,  a  email  collection  of  Japanese  works  of  art,  consist- 
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log  of  drawings,  paintings,  and  ornamental  earrings.  These  have 
been  arranged  by  Mr.  Cabot,  in  cases  provided  by  Mm,  in  the  small 
south-east  room  on  the  ground  floor. 

To  the  collection  of 'photographs  1,926  additions  have  been  made, 
comprising  illustrations  of  English  and  French  mediaeval  architec- 
ture, and  Italian,  English,  Dutch,  Flemish,  German,  Spanish, 
and  French  painting.  The  Museum  has  received,  also,  the  annual 
issue  of  the  Arundel  Club,  consisting  of  twenty  photogravures  from 
paintings  in  English  collections,  for  which  we  have  subscribed. 

Ninety-eight  slides,  illustrating  Egyptian  and  Greek  sculpture, 
Dutch  and  Early  French  painting,  and  some  architectural  monuments, 
have  been  added  to  the  collection. 

To  the  Museum  collection  of  books  42  volumes  have  been  added, 
of  which  21  were  gifts  from  the  late  Professor  C.  E.  Norton,  Mr. 
James  Loeb,  and  others.  From  the  income  of  the  Prichard  fund 
were  purchased  the  Winchester  charts  of  Italian  painters.  From  the 
Income  of  the  Searle  fund  were  purchased :  the  Decalogus,  Septi- 
mania  Poenalis,  Symbolum  Apostolicum,  1  vol.,  and  Giulio  Campag- 
nola — publications  of  the  Graphische  Gesellschaf t ;  Donatello,  of 
the  Klassiker  der  Kunst  series ;  three  works  of  Lehrs,  Der  Meister 
W  4,  Der  Meister  der  liebesgarten,  and  Weazelvon  Olmutz  ;  Jul  lien 
de  la  Boullaye,  Jean  Duvet ;  Tuer,  Bartolozzi  and  his  works,  2  vols. ; 
Lady  Dilke,  French  Engravers  of  the  XVIII"'  century ;  Kristeller, 
Kupferstich  und  Holzschnitt  in  vier  Jahrhunderten  ;  British  Museum 
Catalogue  of  Vases,  vols.  Ill  and  IV,  and  several  other  catalogues. 

The  number  of  photographs  catalogued  during  the  year  was  1,481 ; 
the  total  number  now  catalogued  is  37,901 ;  there  remain  uncata- 
logued  8,551,  and  the  total  number  now  In  the  collection  is  41,452. 

The  number  of  slides  catalogued  was  98,  and  the  total  number  of 
slides  now  in  the  collection  is  3,752.  During  the  summer  the  annual 
examination  was  made,  and  every  photograph  and  slide  was  ac- 
counted for. 

Photographs  were  lent  235  times  to  various  departments  and  mem- 
bers of  the  University,  to  Radcliffe  College,  to  the  Cambridge  Latin 
School,  to  the  Austin  Street  Sunday  School,  to  the  Boston  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts,  and  to  a  few  outsiders.  Slides  were  lent  217  times  to 
Radcliffe  College,  to  the  Department  of  Architecture,  to  the  Boston 
Public  Library,  to  Dartmouth  College,  and  to  a  few  individuals. 

The  number  of  visits  to  the  photograph  collection  for  purposes 
of  study  was  655.  Of  these  532  were  by  members  of  the  University. 
The  sum  of  1 17.45  was  received  from  the  sate  of  photographs  and 
catalogues. 
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In  the  print  department  850  prints  were  catalogued,  23  prints  and 
640  photographs  were  mounted  for  the  Museum,  and  prints  and  pho- 
tographs were  mounted  for  other  departments  of  the  University  and 
for  outsiders,  for  which  the  Museum  has  received  the  sum  of  J78.18. 

The  number  of  visits  to  the  print  collections  for  purposes  of  study 
was  414,  and  of  this  number  378  were  by  members  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity and  Radcliffe  College.  Upwards  of  800  hours  were  spent  by 
the  keeper  of  the  prints  in  showing  them  to  these  students. 

In  April  last  Mr.  Francis  Dullard,  '86,  deposited  in  the  Museum, 
as  an  indefinite  loan,  a  considerable  collection  of  rare  prints,  includ- 
ing works  by  the  French  engraver  Gaillard,  of  which  our  collections 
afford  no  examples,  and  a  large  number  of  line  engravings  and  mez- 
zotints after  Turner,  comprising  the  Southern  Coast  of  England 
series,  the  Harbours  of  England,  India,  the  Copperplate  Magazine, 
Hake  will's  Italy,  and  some  other  works.  This  collection  consists  of 
the  finest  impressions,  nearly  all  of  them  being  engraver's  proofs, 
including  a  few  touched  by  Turner  himself. 

The  collections,  both  of  original  works  of  art,  and  of  photographs 
and  other  reproductions,  have  grown  to  such  an  extent  that  every 
part  of  the  exhibition  space  is  now  crowded,  and  it  will  be  impossible 
to  find  room  for  many  new  accessions  without  some  enlargement  of 
the  building.  The  Fogg  Museum  now  has  an  equipment  for  the  pur- 
poses of  teaching  unequalled  by  that  of  any  other  university  museum 
in  the  country,  and  its  collections  are  notable  for  range  as  well  as 
for  quality. 

CHARLES  H.  MOORE,  Director. 
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THE  GERMANIC  MUSEUM 
To  the  President  of  the  Ukivessitt  :  — 

Sib,  —  Among  the  additions  mode  to  our  collections  during  the 
current  year  should  first  be  mentioned  a  cast  of  Peter  Vischer's 
statue  of  Theodoric,  a  gift  of  the  Bostoner  Deutsche  Gesellschaft. 
This  is  a  companion  figure  to  Vischer's  King  Arthur  and  the 
Emperor  Maximilian  already  in  our  possession.  While  not  possess- 
ing the  same  simple  repose  as  the  Arthur,  and  while  foreshadowing 
in  Its  somewhat  fantastic  grandeur  the  exaggerated  forms  of  the 
Baroque  period,  this  statue  certainly  shows  the  picturesque  impres- 
siveness  of  German  Renaissance  art,  and  is,  next  to  Arthur  and  the 
kneeling  Emperor  himself,  the  finest  part  of  Emperor  Maximilian's 
Monument  at  Innsbruck.  Sometime  we  hope  to  be  able  to  reproduce 
this  monument  in  its  whole  setting. 

Mr.  Henry  W.  Putnam,  of  Boston,  has  given  the  Bum  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars,  to  be  spent  for  the  purchase  of  books  on 
German  art. 

The  propaganda  for  a  new  building  has  been  actively  carried  on 
during  the  present  year.  The  Curator  has  tried  to  arouse  interest 
In  the  cause  by  speaking  on  it  before  the  American  Philosophical 
Society  at  Philadelphia,  the  International  Historical  Congress  held 
at  Berlin  in  August,  and  elsewhere ;  and  by  publishing  such  articles 
as  Die  Aufgaben  wad  Ziele  des  Germanischen  Museums  der  Harvard 
Univertitdl  (Internationale  Wochenschrift,  Berlin),  and  Emperor 
William's  Gifts  to  Harvard  University  (International  Studio,  New 
York). 

The  great  event  of  the  year  was  the  announcement  made  on 
August  10,  by  the  American  Ambassador  to  Germany,  before  the 
International  Historical  Congress  at  Berlin,  that  Mr.  Adolphus 
Busch  of  St.  Louis  had  offered  to  give  $50,000  toward  a  building 
fund  of  (300,000.  The  official  report  of  these  proceedings,  pub- 
lished in  the  Berlin  Vossische  Zeitung,  was  as  follows  i  — 

At  the  opening  of  the  fourth  session  of  the  International  Historical 
Congress,  the  President,  Privy-Councillor  Dr.  Koser,  announced 
that  the  American  Ambassador,  Dr.  Hill,  had  a  communication  to 
make.     Dr.  Hill  spoke  as  follows :  — 

"Mr.  President,  Members  of  the  Congress, — On  November  10, 
1903,  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  poet  and  historian  Schiller, 
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there  was  opened  at  Harvard  University  a  Germanic  Museum,  & 
museum  intended  to  shelter  and  to  bring  to  view  typical  and  repre- 
sentative works  of  German  art.  This  museum  has  meanwhile 
received  such  numerous  additions  that  it  may  now  be  designated  as 
one  of  the  most  complete  of  its  kind.  His  Majesty  the  German 
Emperor  has  not  only  repeatedly  expressed  his  warm  interest  in  It, 
but  he  has  enriched  it  by  a  number  of  valuable  gifts  which,  as  a 
token  of  his  friendly  feelings  for  the  United  States  of  America, 
have  been  received  with  particular  gratitude  and  satisfaction.  The 
historical  value  of  the  museum  is  already  great,  and  perhaps  it  will 
at  no  distant  time  be  the  most  significant  representation  of  old 
world  art  on  the  soil  of  the  new.  It  gives  me,  therefore,  particular 
pleasure  to  be  authorized  to  announce  that  a  well  known  American 
citizen,  Mr.  Adolphus  Busch  of  St.  Louis,  President  of  the  Germanic 
Museum  Association,  has  offered  the  sum  of  $50,000  —  about  a 
sixth  of  the  whole  amount  needed  —  for  the  erection  of  a  worthy 
museum  building." 

The  President,  Privy-Councillor  Dr.  Koser,  expressed  In  warm 
words  the  thanks  of  the  Congress  and  the  hope  that  the  generous 
gift  of  Mr.  Busch  would  contribute  to  promote  still  further  the 
understanding  of  German  culture  in  America.  Thereupon  Professor 
Kuno  Prancke,  Curator  of  the  Germanic  Museum,  spoke  as  follows : — 

"It  is  not  easy  for  me  to  add  to  the  words  of  Dr.  Hill  and  Dr. 
Koser  anything  worthy  of  the  moment.  My  first,  and  I  may  say 
also  my  last  feeling,  is  that  of  gratitude,  gratitude  both  toward  my 
old  German  fatherland  and  toward  the  land  of  my  adoption. 

"  Every  time  that  I  have  come  to  Germany  in  the  service  of  the 
Germanic  Museum,  I  have  drawn  new  strength  from  the  contact 
with  German  soil.  The  first  time,  in  November,  1901, 1  was  received 
here  in  Berlin  by  the  news  that  His  Majesty  the  German  Emperor 
had  generously  decided  to  give  to  our  Museum  a  collection  of 
reproductions  of  German  sculptures  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the 
Renaissance  such  as  no  other  museum  of  the  world  possesses.  A 
few  months  later  I  was  permitted,  again  here  in  Berlin,  to  witness 
the  formation  of  a  committee  by  representative  men  —  I  mention 
only  Dr.  Althoff ,  Dr.  Schone,  Director  Gwinner,  and  Dr.  Leasing,  — 
who  soon  succeeded  in  supplementing  the  imperial  gift  by  a  popular 
one:  that  exquisite  collection  of  galvanoplastic  reproductions  of 
German  metal  work  from  the  twelfth  to  the  eighteenth  century  which 
also  is  well  nigh  unique.  When  three  years  ago  I  revisited  Ger- 
many, I  was  met  in  two  other  German  cities  by  welcome  news.  In 
Dresden  I  heard  that  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Saxony  intended  to 
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give  us  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  Saxon  art  of  the  thirteenth 
ceutury :  the  pulpit  of  Wechselburg ;  and  in  Nuremberg  I  learned 
that  the  government  of  that  old  imperial  town  waa  about  to  give  us 
a  reproduction  of  one  of  the  moat  characteristic  works  by  Adam 
Kraft :  the  relief  of  the  Town-weigher.  And  now  to-day,  again  on 
German  soil,  I  hear  that  at  last  America  also  is  to  take  an  active 
part  in  the  creation  of  a  German  national  sanctuary  in  the  New 
World. 

"  Let  me  confess  it.  It  began  to  be  a  national  humiliation  that 
the  Germans  in  America  were  so  slow  to  respond  to  the  generous 
initiative  of  the  German  Emperor.  It  began  to  burn  into  our  hearts 
that  the  noble  representatives  of  German  art  which  the  Fatherland 
had  sent  us  across  the  sea  had  to  be  huddled  together  In  an  old, 
superannuated  gymnasium.  Now  at  last,  through  the  generous  offer 
of  which  we  have  heard  to-day,  the  prospect  is  opened  of  a  worthy 
home  for  German  culture  in  America,  The  German  House  on  New 
England  soil  is  now  only  a  question  of  time.  It  is  for  us  not  to  rest 
until  it  has  been  completed." 

I  have  so  often  in  these  annual  reports  insisted  on  the  urgent 
necessity  of  a  new  and  permanent  building  that  I  shall  add  only  one 
word.  The  work  achieved  by  our  own  Museum  is  a  matter  of  public 
record.  It  has  for  the  first  time  opened  the  eyes  of  large  numbers 
of  Americans  to  the  dignity  and  beauty  of  ancient  German  art.  It 
has  given  the  first  impetus  to  the  interchange  of  professors  between 
America  and  Germany  now  in  force.  It  has  opened  the  way  for 
exhibitions  of  modern  German  art  in  America  which  now  have  suc- 
cessfully been  initiated.  It  seems  a  clear  demand  of  justice  that  an 
understanding  of  such  wide-reaching  and  beneficial  effects  to  the 
country  should  be  vigorously  supported  by  the  country  at  large. 
Let  us  hope  that  Mr.  Busch's  150,000  will  within  a  few  months  have 
swelled  to  1800,000. 

KUNO  FRANCKE,  Curator. 
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TO   TH*    PHBSmBMT   OF  THE   UmVSBMTT  :  — 

Sib,  —  As  Curator  of  Classical  Antiquities,  I  have  the  honor  to 
present  the  following  report  for  the  year  1907-08. 

To  the  Collection  of  Classical  Antiquities  in  Sever  25  and  27  the 
principal  accessions  have  been :  Three  papyri  from  Oxyrhynchus, 
containing  a  fragment  of  Demosthenes'  oration  against  Timocrates, 
scholia  to  the  Iliad,  and  a  private  letter,  loaned  by  the  Semitic 
Museum ;  a  collection  of  fragments  of  Greek  pottery  and  121  lantern 
slides,  loaned  by  Professor  J.  M.  Faton,  '84;  an  interesting  early 
hydria  from  Thera,  presented  by  Professor  Paton  and  Dr.  A.  S. 
Pease,  '02 ;  a  Soman  bronze  stamp  in  the  form  of  the  sole  of  a  foot, 
presented  by  Mr.  Daniel  B.  Fearing;  a  model  of  a  Roman  bit,  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Robert  E.  Lee;  a  large  Roman  amphora  from  the 
museum  at  Chester,  presented  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Nichols,  '07;  two 
Roman  inscriptions,  presented  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Pease;  275  duplicates 
of  Greek,  Roman,  and  Byzantine  bronze  coins  from  the  collection  in 
Gore  Hall,  deposited  by  Dr.  Malcolm  Storer,  '85,  Curator  of  Coins; 
and  9  models  of  Roman  furniture,  utensils,  etc.,  made  by  students  in 
Latin  10,  and  deposited  by  Professor  M.  H.  Morgan,  '81.  The 
latter  form  an  interesting  and  useful  group  among  the  objects  in  the 
Collection,  and  one  that  is  likely  to  be  considerably  increased  in 
the  future. 

The  Scott  Collection  of  monuments  relating  to  Julius  Caesar  has 
been  removed  from  the  Fogg  Museum,  owing  to  the  necessity  of  pro- 
viding for  additions  to  the  collections  there,  and  is  now  exhibited  in 
Sever  25  and  27.  During  the  year  this  collection  has  been  increased 
by  three  important  casts,  one  from  the  bust  No.  1831  in  the  Royal 
Museum  at  Berlin  and  two  from  the  two  busts  in  the  Hermitage 
Museum  at  St.  Petersburg.  These  casts  represent  the  three  monu- 
ments which  Mr.  Scott  himself  regarded  as  most  important  to  com- 
plete his  collection.  Permission  to  make  them  was  obtained  by 
means  of  letters  from  the  President  to  the  American  embassies  at 
Berlin  and  St.  Petersburg,  and  they  were  paid  for  by  special  appro- 
priations made  by  the  Corporation.  A  duplicate  cast  of  the  black 
basalt  bust  in  Berlin  has  also  been  received,  as  a  gift  from  the  Hon. 
Charlemagne  Tower,  '72. 
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The  additions  to  the  collection  of  elides  in  Harvard  1  number 
approximately  110,  making  the  total  number  of  slides  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Department  of  the  Classics  over  4,000. 

In  the  work  of  cataloguing  the  various  collections  under  the 
Curator's  charge,  considerable  progress  has  been  made.  The  original 
Pfeiffer-Hartwell  collection  is  now  entirely  catalogued,  and  during 
the  present  year  the  catalogue  of  all  the  objects  in  Sever  25  and  27 
will  probably  be  completed. 

As  the  Collection  of  Classical  Antiquities  grows,  the  need  of 
specimens  illustrative  of  Greek  art  and  archaeology  becomes  con- 
stantly more  marked.  The  greater  part  of  the  objects  which  have 
so  far  found  their  way  to  Sever  25  and  27  consists  of  works  of  the 
Roman  period  or  reproductions  of  such  works.  A  gift  of  $200  from 
Mrs.  Schuyler  Van  Rensselaer,  of  New  York,  will  perhaps  make  it 
possible  to  remedy  this  defect  to  some  extent  by  purchases,  but 
in  the  main  we  must  rely  not  on  purchases,  but  on  gifts,  and  it 
is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  some  of  these  at  least  will  consist  of 
specimens  of  Greek  minor  art.  By  the  addition  of  a  few  good 
Greek  vases,  bronzes,  gems,  and  terra-cottas,  the  usefulness  of  the 
collection  could  be  very  largely  increased. 

GEORGE  H.  CHASE,  OunUor. 
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To  the  President  of  the  University  :  — 

Sir, — As  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Summer  Courses  of 
Instruction  I  have  the  honor  to  report  on  the  Summer  School  of  Arts 
and  Sciences. 

The  Summer  Courses  are  intended  primarily  for  teachers  in  service 
and  others  preparing  to  teach,  but  they  are  planned  to  be  helpful 
also  to  undergraduates  wishing  to  use  a  part  of  their  vacation  for 
study,  and  are  open  to  all  qualified  men  and  women  who  can  profit 
by  them. 

The  Committee  was  able  to  offer  in  the  Summer  School  of  1908  a 
greater  number  and  variety  of  courses  than  had  been  presented  in 
any  former  year. 

Ninety  courses  were  given  as  against  seventy-six  last  year.  These 
included:  one  in  Anthropology,  one  in  Astronomy,  two  in  Botany, 
seven  in  Chemistry,  four  in  the  Classics,  five  in  Education,  nine  in 
Engineering,  nine  in  English,  six  in  the  Fine  Arts,  five  in  Geology 
and  Geography,  three  in  German,  six  in  History  and  Government, 
five  in  Mathematics,  two  in  Music,  six  in  Philosophy  and  Psychology, 
eight*  in  Physical  Education,  two  in  Physics,  four  in  Public  Speak- 
ing and  Reading,  and  five  in  the  Romance  Languages. 

Instruction  was  provided  by  seventeen  of  the  twenty-five  depart- 
ments of  study  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  The  Depart- 
ments providing  courses  are  noted  above.  Those  in  which  no 
courses  were  offered  were;  Semitic  Languages  and  History,  Indie 
Philology,  Comparative  Literature,  Political  Economy,  Forestry, 
Zoology,   Mineralogy   and   Petrography,   Mining  and  Metallurgy. 

The  Summer  School  Committee  received  the  cordial  cooperation  of 
the  Chairmen  and  members  of  the  several  Departments  in  which 
summer  courses  were  offered.  It  is  the  practice  of  the  Committee  to 
leave  the  choice  of  instructors  and  the  determination  of  the  scope 
and  character  of  a  summer  course  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  Depart- 
ment or  Division  Committee  concerned,  in  order  that  the  summer 
courses  may  fairly  represent  the  regular  College  work  in  all  essential 
particulars. 

*  Id  Physical  Education  there  are  two  fonr-year  series  of  courses,  the  one  in 
Theory  and  the  other  In  Practice.  Each  year  of  each  series  is  made  np  of  a 
Dumber  of  different  courses  from  which  the  student  chooses  his  work. 
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The  Dumber  of  courses  accepted  for  a  degree  in  Harvard  Univer- 
sity was  considerably  augmented  in  1908  —  the  number  being  sLxty- 
four  as  compared  with  forty-Dine  in  1907.  Of  the  courses  accepted 
for  a  degree,  twenty  were  suitable  for  the  master's  degree  as  well  as 
for  the  bachelor's. 

The  acceptance  of  a  summer  course  for  a  degree  rests  in  every 
case  upon  the  sanction  of  the  Department  first  and  then  upon  the 
approval  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  courses  in  Engineering,  given  in  the 
summer  at  Squam  Lake  and  in  Cambridge,  are  the  regular  courses  in 
Surveying  and  Shopwork  provided  by  the  Division  of  Engineering 
for  College  students,  but  they  are  open  also  to  others  who  register  in 
the  Summer  School.  These  courses  are,  therefore,  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Division  of  Engineering  and  not  of  the  Committee  on 
Summer  Courses. 

The  titles  of  the  summer  courses,  the  names  of  the  instructors,  and 
the  classification  of  the  members  in  each  course  may  be  found  in  the 
Report  of  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  pages 
88  and  89. 

Instruction  was  given  by  sixty-eight  instructors  and  assistants, 
exclusive  of  the  instructors  in  Physical  Education.  Of  the  sixty- 
eight,  fifty  were  members  of  the  Harvard  staff,  and  eighteen  were 
invited  from  other  institutions.  Of  those  from  the  Harvard  staff, 
twenty-one  were  of  the  rank  of  professor  or  assistant  professor,  nine- 
teen were  of  the  rank  of  instructor,  and  tea  were  of  the  rank  of 
assistant. 

The  instructors  from  other  institutions  were :  Professor  Aleee 
Fortier,  Tulane  University ;  Professor  A.  E.  Hancock,  Haverford 
College;  Professor  William  MacDonald,  Brown  University;  Pro- 
fessor W.  E.  McElfresh,  Williams  College ;  Professor  E.  O.  Sisson, 
University  of  Washington ;  Dr.  F.  E.  Spaulding,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Newton ;  Assistant  Professor  W.  C.  Brenke,  University  of 
Nebraska ;  Assistant  Professor  M.  A.  Chrysler,  University  of  Maine  ; 
Assistant  Professor  E.  M.  Lewis,  Williams  College ;  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor J.  P.  Marshall,  Boston  University ;  Assistant  Professor  J.  M. 
Wolfe,  Bucknell  University ;  Mr.  G.  W.  Evans,  Principal,  Charles- 
town  High  School,  Boston;  Dr.  James  Sullivan,  Principal,  Boys' 
High  School,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. ;  Dr.  O.  S.  Tonks,  Princeton  Univer- 
sity; Mr.  J.  C.  Barnes,  North  Georgia  Agricultural  College;  Dr. 
W.  E.  Lunt;  Mr.  J.  W.  Rankin,  Graduate  Student,  Harvard 
University;   and  Mr.  H.  M.  Hideout,  Author,  Boston. 
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In  Physical  Education  there  were  thirteen  lecturers,  sixteen  instruc- 
tors, four  pianists,  and  eight  student  assistants. 

The  enrolment  in  the  Summer  School  of  1908  included  957  persons 

—  a  gain  of  148  oyer  the  School  of  1907. 

The  membership  of  the  School  included  545  teachers,  114  students 
in  Harvard  College,*  8  students  in  Raddiffe  College,  21  students  in 
other  Departments  of  Harvard  University,  58  former  students  of 
Harvard  University,  and  131  students  from  other  colleges  and  uni- 
versities :  294  members  of  the  Summer  School  were  holders  of  a 
Bachelor's  degree,  55  were  holders  of  a  Master's  degree,  and  23  were 
holders  of  other  degrees.  In  each  of  these  groups  except  the  last 
there  was  a  substantial  gain  over  the  corresponding  number  for 
1907. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  of  the  158  members  of  the  courses  in  Physical 
Education  36  were  graduates. 

The  membership  included  468  women  —  a  gain  of  58  over  1907  — 
and  489  men  —  a  gain  of  90  over  1907.  For  the  first  time  since 
1895  the  numberof  men  exceeded  the  number  of  women.  Five  hun- 
dred and  eighteen  students  registered  from  the  New  England  States 

—  a  gain  of  92;  143  from  the  Middle  States  —  a  gain  of  1;  106 
from  the  Southern  States  —  a  gain  of  30 ;  97  from  the  states  border- 
ing on  the  Great  Lakes  —  a  gain  of  10 ;  86  from  the  Western  States 

—  a  gain  of  3  ;  and  5  7  from  foreign  countries  —  a  gain  of  1 2. 

The  income  of  the  Summer  School  of  1908  was  $28,088.25,  of 
which  $24,696.17  was  received  from  tuition  fees,  $1,830  from  regis- 
tration fees,  $1,507  from  auditors'  fees,  and  $50.08  from  the 
historical  excursions. 

The  total  direct  expenses  amounted  to  $26,760.17, — of  which 
$21,343.75  was  for  instruction ;  $1,699.60  for  postage  and  publica- 
tion; $2,059.60  for  office  expenses;  $556  for  laboratory  charges; 
$124.09  for  Phillips  Brooks  House;  $155  for  Appleton  Chapel; 
$444.88  for  Summer  School  receptions;  $175  for  historical  excur- 
sions; and  sundry  administrative  expenses  aggregating  $202.75. 
In  addition  to  the  foregoing  there  were  other  items  of  expense  for 
lighting,  heat,  service,  etc.,  which  cannot  well  be  disentangled  from 
other  like  expenses  in  the  University  accounts. 

*  Of  the  114  student*  who  were  registered  Id  Harvard  College  in  1907-08,  ST 
took  two  ka/f-couritt  iu  the  Summer  School  and  received  a  grade  of  C  or  higher 
in  both,  11  took  tmo  half-courtu  and  received  a  grade  of  C  or  higher  in  only  on*, 
while  one  took  two  and  failed  to  receive  credit  for  either ;  47  took  only  one  kalf- 
covne  and  received  a  grade  of  C  or  higher,  and  18  took  only  one  half-course  and 
failed  to  receive  credit  for  it.  Thii  count  dots  not  include  College  itudenti 
registered  in  Engineering  eourtet. 
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For  the  first  time  in  many  years  no  College  dining  hall  was  open 
in  the  suinmer  of  1908.  Members  of  the  Summer  School  depended 
entirely  upon  such  accommodations  as  were  provided  in  private 
boarding  houses  and  public  restaurants  in  Cambridge.  A  consider- 
able proportion  of  the  members  of  the  Summer  School  came  from 
near-by  places  and  lived  at  home,  and  a  few  made  the  dally  round 
trip  from  places  as  distant  as  Fitchburg.  It  has  never  been  possible 
to  open  any  College  dormitories  for  the  use  of  Summer  School 
students.  The  private  accommodations  are,  however,  more  than 
sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  School.  There  was  surprisingly  little 
diss atisf action  expressed  with  the  arrangements  for  board  and  lodg- 
ing in  the  Summer  School  of  1908;  and  the  plan  must  be  judged, 
therefore,  to  have  proved  in  the  main  satisfactory.  Cambridge 
housekeepers  and  restaurant  proprietors  supply  substantial  assistance 
to  the  School  in  this  service. 

The  New  England  Passenger  Association  (including  the  principal 
railway  lines  in  the  New  England  States),  the  Trunk  Line  Passenger 
Association  (including  the  lines  in  New  York  State,  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  District  of  Columbia,  and  West 
Virginia),  and  the  Eastern  Canadian  Passenger  Association  (includ- 
ing the  lines  in  Eastern  Canada)  granted  such  members  of  the  Sum- 
mer School  of  1908  as  desired  it  a  reduced  railway  rate  of  fare-and- 
a-tliird  on  the  "  Certificate  Plan."  This  enabled  169  persons  to  save 
$890.46  in  travelling  expenses.  The  School  owes  this  help  to  the  Sec- 
retary and  other  officers  of  the  New  England  Passenger  Association. 

The  necessary  expenses  to  a  student  for  the  six  weeks  of  the 
Summer  School  amount,  to  about  180, — including  tuition  fee  for 
one  course,  $20  ;  registration  fee,  $2  ;  and  (estimating)  meals,  $30  ; 
room,  $12  ;  laundry,  f6;  and  books  and  sundries,  110.  When  two 
courses  are  taken  the  fee  for  each  course  must  be  paid.  As  a  rule, 
however,  members  of  the  Summer  School  take  only  one  course ;  they 
are  generally  advised  not  to  take  more. 

All  of  the  necessary  lecture  rooms,  laboratories,  and  other  facilities 
for  instruction  in  Cambridge  were  freely  at  the  service  of  members 
of  the  Summer  School,  —  including  the  College  Library  and  Reading 
Room  in  Gore  Hall,  a  Reading  Room  in  Harvard  Hall,  a  Text  Book 
Library  in  Lawrence  Hall,  etc. 

It  is  not  practicable  to  open  the  Gymnasium  for  the  general  use  of 
members  of  the  Summer  School  owing  to  its  use  for  the  instruction 
given  therein  to  the  classes  in  Physical  Education. 

Numerous  free  afternoon  and  evening  lectures  and  readings  were 
given  for  the  members  of  the  Summer  School.     These  included  six 
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evening  readings  from  English  Literature  by  Air.  C.  T.  Copeland; 
also  four  evening  lectures  :  one  by  Dr.  Frank  E.  Spaulding  un  ''Salary 
and  Service  of  Teachers,"  one  by  Professor  R.  M.  Yerkeson  "What  is 
Animal  Psychology?"  one  by  Dr.  A.  M.  Tozzeron  "Picture-Writing 
and  other  Modes  of  Record  among  Primitive  Peoples,"  and  one  by 
Mr.  M.  B.  Gilbert  on  ' '  Dancing  :  its  Application  and  Advantages " ; 
also  ten  afternoon  lectures  on  the  "  Philosophy  of  Art "  by  Dr. 
H.  M.  Kallcn,  and  six  afternoon  lectures  on  the  "  Poetry  of  Tenny- 
son" by  Dr.  P.  A.  Hutchison,  and  three  afternoon  readings  in 
connection  with  the  courses  in  Public  Speaking  by  Professor  E.  M. 
Lewis,  Miss  Elizabeth  Ryan,  and  Mrs.  Waldo  Richards. 

The  usual  arrangements  were  carried  out  in  1908  for  historical 
excursions,  for  morning  prayers  in  Appleton  Chapel,  for  receptions 
in  the  Hemenway  Gymnasium,  for  rest-rooms  and  parlor  and  writing- 
room  in  Phillips  Brooks  House,  for  recreation,  etc. 

The  Summer  School  Committee  is  again  under  great  obligations 
to  the  Bursar's  Office,  the  Publication  Office,  the  College  Library, 
the  Office  of  the  Inspector  of  Grounds  and  Buildings,  and  the 
Recorder's  Office,  for  their  unfailing  assistance  ;  and  to  the  Chairmen 
of  the  several  Divisions  and  Departments  for  tbeir  help  and  advice 
in  planning  courses  and  in  securing  instructors. 

The  Association  of  present  and  former  members  of  the  Summer 
School  is  proving  itself  an  efficient  helper  in  promoting  the  success 
of  the  School.  One  caunot  estimate  too  highly  the  value  of  the 
sympathetic  cooperation,  the  friendly  suggestions,  and  the  willing 
aid  which  the  Committee  has  received  from  the  Summer  School 
Association.  The  Summer  School  Committee  owes  its  thanks  to 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Association,  and  especially  to  the 
President,  Walter  D.  Head,  Phillips  Exeter  Academy ;  to  the  Secre- 
tary, Florence  E.  Leadbetter,  Roxbury  High  School ;  and  to  two 
members,  Maud  G.  Leadbetter,  East  Boston  High  School,  and  Edgar 
L.  Raub,  John  A.  Andrew  School,  Boston. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  acknowledge  and  to  report  here  some  of  the 
activities  of  the  Association  during  the  session  of  1908. 

Headquarters  were  assigned  to  the  Executive  Committee  in  a  con- 
venient room  on  the  first  floor  of  Sever  Hall.  Here  the  Secretary  or 
Borne  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  was  present  daring  the 
opening  week  of  the  School,  and  at  stated  hours  thereafter,  to  give 
assistance  to  members  of  the  Summer  School  in  getting  settled  and 
started  in  their  work. 

The  Association  held  its  annual  meeting  on  Monday  evening, 
July  6,  in  Sanders  Theatre,  to  welcome  new  members,  to  complete 
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its  organization,  and  to  develop  the  spirit  of  cooperation  among 
members  of  the  School.  Ex-Governor  John  D.  Long,  President  of 
the  Board  of  Overseers  of  Harvard  College,  welcomed  the  students 
on  behalf  of  the  Governing  Boards ;  President  Head  of  the  Associa- 
tion explained  the  objects  of  the  Association  ;  and  the  Chairman  of 
the  Summer  School  Committee  spoke  on  the  purposes  of  the  School, 

Other  interesting  features  of  this  meeting  were ;  — choral  singing 
by  a  choir  of  eighty  children  from  the  John  A.  Andrew  School  of 
Boston  under  the  direction  of  their  leader,  Mr.  Edgar  L.  Raub; 
the  singing  of  popular  songs  by  the  audience ;  short  addresses  by 
speakers  from  the  nations  represented  in  the  School,  each  using  his 
native  language ;  and  the  decoration  of  the  theatre  with  fifty  crimson 
banners,  each  bearing  the  name  of  a  state  or  country  having  one  or 
more  representatives  in  the  School  of  1908,  and  contributed  by  Miss 
Maud  Lead  better. 

At  this  meeting  a  new  plan  of  conducting  the  Friday  evening 
sociables  was  announced  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Summer  School, 
and  the  aid  of  the  Association  was  requested.  It  was  proposed  to 
place  the  four  sociables  in  the  hands  of  four  groups  of  students  : 
first  from  the  New  England  States,  second  from  the  Middle  States, 
third  from  the  Central  and  Western  States,  and  fourth  from  the 
Southern  States.  The  plan  was  cordially  received ;  and  later  each 
of  these  groups  organized  with  officers  and  committees,  who  provided 
varied  and  interesting  programmes  for  the  general  meetings  of  the 
Summer  School  on  Friday  evenings  in  the  Hemenway  Gymnasium. 
Incidentally  these  group  organizations  brought  together  informally 
■students  from  the  same  state  or  from  neighboring  states  for  planning 
and  for  rehearsals,  and  promoted  acquaintance  and  friendship.  The 
Chairmen  of  the  groups  were  Mr.  Wilton  L.  Currier,  De  Meritte 
School,  Boston,  of  the  New  England  group ;  Miss  Mary  L.  Gray, 
Public  School  No.  20,  Borough  of  Queens,  New  York  City,  of  the 
Middle  States  group;  Mr.  John  C.  Weigel,  Jr.,  Lombard  College, 
Galesburg  111.,  of  the  Central  and  Western  group;  and  Mr.  J.  W. 
Farmer,  Louisville  Academy,  Louisville,  Ga,,  of  the  Southern  group. 

The  considerable  number  of  trained  singers  in  the  Summer  School 
were  organized  informally  as  a  Glee  Club  under  the  leadership  of 
Mr.  Edgar  L.  Raub.  Besides  giving  pleasure  to  its  own  members 
by  their  practice  of  winging,  the  Glee  Club  rendered  most  acceptable 
service  on  two  public  occasions. 

The  crowning  event  of  the  session  of  1906  was  the  meeting  in 
Sanders  Theatre  on  the  evening  of  Friday,  August  7,  when  Presi- 
dent Eliot  addressed  the  School  on  "  The  Profession  of  Teaching  in 
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the  United  States."  This  was  the  first  occasion  when  President 
Eliot  had  been  able  to  accept  an  often  repeated  invitation  to  speak 
to  the  Summer  School.  The  Hall  was  filled  by  members  and  friends 
of  the  School,  from  many  states  and  foreign  countries;  and  they 
were  deeply  impressed  by  the  personality  and  speech  of  Harvard's 
leader.  Many  of  those  present  heard  him  for  the  first  time;  and  the 
cordiality  of  the  welcome  which  he  extended  to  them,  and  the  inspira- 
tion of  his  counsel  and  presence,  were  treasured  by  persons  who  have 
carried  his  message  to  widely  scattered  schools  and  communities 
throughout  the  world. 

The  Glee  Club  contributed  much  to  the  meeting,  both  by  its  own 
songs  and  by  leading  in  the  singing  of  "Pair  Harvard,"  "America," 
and  other  inspiring  songs  by  the  audience. 

Representative  speakers  from  different  sections  and  countries 
expressed  feelingly  their  appreciation  of  the  opportunities  Harvard 
gives  them  in  the  summer  courses  ;  and  resolutions  of  thanks  to  the 
administrative  officers  of  the  School  were  unanimously  adopted. 

In  conclusion  I  beg  to  call  attention  again  to  the  statement  of 
"Problems  and  Needs,"  pages  325-381  of  your  last  Report;  and 
especially  to  the  need  of  endowment  and  for  the  provision  of 
summer  courses  that  will  enable  holders  of  a  bachelor's  degree  who 
are  teaching  to  wis  a  master's  degree  without  the  necessity  of 
sacrificing  a  year  of  time  and  salary. 

JAMES   LEE  LOVE,  Chairman. 
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To  the  President  of  the  University  :  — 

Sib,  —  As  Dean  of  Radcliffe  College  I  have  the  honor  to  submit 
my  report  for  the  academic  year  1907-08. 

The  number  of  students  in  actual  attendance  during  the  year  was 
427,  as  against  468  during  the  preceding  year. 

Graduate  Student* 61 

Seniors 66 

Junior* 69 

Sophomores 96 

Freshmen 68 

Special  Students SO 

Total 42T 

At  Commencement  in  June,  1908,  seventy-seven  students,  three 
of  whom  had  completed  their  residence  in  an  earlier  year,  received 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  Ten  students,  who  had  not  been 
registered  Seniors,  received  the  degree,  and  one,  who  had  been  bo 
registered,  failed  to  receive  it.  Of  the  seventy-seven  successful 
candidates,  one  received  the  degree  summa  cum  laude;  five  received 
it  magna  cum  laude;  thirty-three,  cum  laude. 

Twenty-three  candidates  received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 
Seven  of  the  twenty-three  had  taken  their  first  degree  at  Radcliffe ; 
the  others  represented  the  following  colleges :  Bates  College,  Bryn 
Mawr  College,  University  of  California,  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  Uni- 
versity, University  of  Michigan,  Mt.  Holyoke  College,  Oberlin  Col- 
lege, Olivet  College,  Ripon  College,  Smith  College,  Tufts  College, 
"West  Virginia  University. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  was  conferred  upon  one  can- 
didate: Florence  Alden  Gragg,  A.B.  Radcliffe  College  1899,  A.M. 
1906.  Miss  Gragg  took  her  degree  in  the  special  field  of  Classical 
Philology;  her  dissertation  was  "De  epigrammatis  Graecis  ante 
tertium  a.  C.  n.  saeculum  quae  sunt  composite." 

Examinations  for  admission  were  held  on  the  22d,  23d,  24th, 
25th,  26th  and  27th  of  June,  1908,  in  Cambridge,  Andover,  Brook- 
line,  Buffalo  (N.Y.),  Chicago  (111.),  Colorado  Springs  (Colo.),  Con- 
cord, Fitchburg,  Lowell,  Lynn,  Manchester  (N.H.),  Milton,  New 
York  (N.Y.),  Philadelphia  (Pa.),  Portland  (Me.),  Providence  (R.I.), 
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Quincy,  Seattle  (Wash.),  Springfield,  Washington  (Conn.),  Worces- 
ter, and  Yonngstown  (0.).  They  were  also  held  in  September  in 
Cambridge. 

Three  hundred  and  forty  candidates  presented  themselves  for 
examination.  Eleven  were  candidates  for  admission  as  special 
students.  Thirty-four  candidates  took  part  of  the  examinations  or 
worked  off  admission  conditions.  One  hundred  and  seventy-four 
candidates  took  the  preliminary  examinations,  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty-one  the  final  examinations.  Sixteen  candidates  who  took 
the  examinations  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  are- 
included  in  the  above  classification ;  of  these  students,  three  were 
admitted  to  the  Freshman  class. 

The  results  of  the  Final  Examinations  are  given  In  the  following: 
table :  — 

Admitted 
Admitted.      "  Clew."       Rejected. 

Jane 99  48  4 

September 18  1  2 

Total Ill                                    6 

Total  rejected 6 

Candidates  in  Jane  who  did  not 

reappear  in  September    ....  4 


Ninety-three  candidates  were  admitted  aa  Freshmen  in  1907. 
The  entering  class  of  1908-09  numbers  eighty-eight,  ten  of  whom 
were  admitted  in  previous  years. 

Sixty-one  Graduate  Students  registered  during  the  year,  forty- 
three  of  whom  were  from  other  colleges.  Thirty  students  were 
admitted  to  fifteen  full  courses,  and  twenty-nine  students  to  fifteen 
half-courses,  of  the  "Courses  primarily  for  Graduates  in  Harvard 
University  open  to  competent  students  of  Radcliffe  College." 

The  members  of  the  Academic  Board  for  1907-08  were  Professor 
Byerly  (Chairman),  and  Professors  E.  L.  Mark,  S.  M.  Macvane, 
H.  S.  White,  J.  H.  Wright,  B.  0.  Peirce,  A.  A.  Howard,  G.  L. 
Kittredge,  and  C.  H.  Grandgent, 

The  new  Library  was  ready  for  use  in  April,  and  the  books  were 
transferred  from  the  old  building  to  the  new  during  the  spring  recess. 
On  the  first  day  after  the  recess  it  was  opened  for  work  and  for  in- 
spection, and,  in  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  Dr.  John  Shaw  Billings, 
Director  of  the  New  York  Public  Library,  made  a  deeply  interesting 
and  suggestive  address,  on  the  subject  of  what  a  college  library 
should  do  for  a  college  student.  He  expressed  himself  as  "  specially 
pleased  to  see  that  the  library  purpose  of  the  building  had  been  the 
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only  object  had  in  view,  in  plans  and  construction."  The  main 
reading-room  is  on  the  second  floor,  and  is  96  feet  in  length,  50  feet 
in  width,  and  18  feet  in  height;  it  is  a  noble  room,  amply  lighted 
throughout,  and  planned  to  allow  the  building  of  a  gallery  when 
more  space  for  books  is  needed.  On  the  third  floor  Is  a  reading- 
room,  as  long  and  as  wide,  but  not  ho  high,  as  the  one  on  the  second 
floor.  The  "open  shelf"  system  has  always  obtained  in  the  Ead- 
cliffe  Library,  and  the  22,000  books  which  constitute  the  present 
stock  are  all  kept  in  the  alcoves  which  line  the  walls  of  these  two 
reading-rooms.  On  the  first  floor  is  a  large  room,  lighted  on  three 
Bides,  and  furnished  through  the  generosity  of  a  constant  friend  of 
the  College,  Mrs.  Martha  Fiske-Collord.  This  pleasant  reading- 
room  will  accommodate  ninety  students,  and  has  already  done  service 
as  a  seminary  room.  The  provision  for  readers  is  ample  for  the 
present  and  for  the  future,  so  far  as  foreseen ;  the  space  for  books 
is  more  than  ample  for  the  present,  and  capable  of  expansion  far 
beyond  any  number  ever  contemplated  for  a.  working-library  in  the 
neighborhood  of  a  great  library  like  the  Harvard  Library  or  the 
Public  Library  of  Boston.  Should  more  space  be  needed  for  books 
or  readers,  or  should  the  "  open  shelf"  fall  into  disfavor,  it  will  be 
possible  to  convert  the  first-floor  study  into  a  stack  of  three  tiers, 
which  will  hold  more  than  100,000  volumes.  Provision  for  such  a 
change  has  been  made  in  the  construction,  but  the  emergency  is  not 
likely  to  occur.  A  large  room  on  the  first  floor  is  at  present  unde- 
signed and  remains  unfurnished  until  it  shall  be  found  necessary  to 
use  it,  and,  also  on  the  first  floor,  a  room  has  been  set  apart  as  a 
memorial  of  Sarah  Wyman  Whitman. 

This  room  has  been  fitted  up  by  the  fiiends  of  Mrs.  Whitman  and 
is  a  gift  from  them  to  the  College  which  she  loved,  where  it  will  keep 
her  memory  green,  and  will  kindle  in  the  hearts  of  generations  to  come 
the  fire  that  quickened  her  spirit, — the  love  of  beauty,  the  willing- 
ness to  help,  the  sympathy  with  high  ideals,  the  desire  to  beautify 
and  to  sweeten  life.  The  room  contains  the  stained-glass  window 
which  was  Mrs.  Whitman's  last  work,  which  has  been  moved  from 
its  position  in  Agassiz  House  and  is  here  seen  to  great  advantage. 

The  furniture  is  old  oak,  beautiful  in  design  and  color,  and  to  the 
committee  in  charge,  Mrs.  George  Tyson  and  Mr.  J.  Templeman 
Coolidge,  Jr.,  as  to  the  friends  of  Mrs.  Whitman  whom  they  repre- 
sent, Radcliffe  is  deeply  grateful.  The  room  will  be  open  to  the 
studentfl  without  restriction  during  the  day,  and  it  is  intended  to 
keep  on  the  shelves  the  books  on  art  and  photographs  belonging  to 
the  library,  a  collection  lately  increased  by  a  gift  from  the  executors 
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of  Mrs.  Edward  Wheelwright  of  valuable  books  and  etchings  be- 
longing to  her  estate. 

The  building  is  of  brick,  simple,  and  dignified,  in  harmony  with 
the  Gymnasium  and  with  Agassis  House.  In  mass  and  effect  it 
corresponds  to  the  Gymnasium  and  completes  the  group  of  buildings 
in  which  the  student's  day,  outside  of  the  class-rooms  and  labora- 
tories, is  spent.  The  architects  are  Winslow  and  Bigelow,  of  Boston ; 
the  College  has  much  to  thank  them  for,  among  other  things  for  the 
interesting  circumstance  that  the  cost  of  the  building  has  not  equalled 
the  amount,  $75,000,  promised  by  Mr.  Carnegie. 

The  endowment  fund,  on  which  Mr.  Carnegie's  gift  of  $75,000 
depended,  amounts  to  $80,000,  and  the  equipment  fund,  raised  by 
tlie  Badcliffe  Alumnae,  to  very  nearly  $20,000,  the  sum  proposed  by 
tbem,  but  rendered  superfluous  by  the  gift  of  the  Whitman  room. 

It  is  just  fifteen  years  since  the  preliminary  steps  were  token 
towards  the  organization  of  Badcliffe  College  and  its  affiliation  to 
Harvard  University.  The  dust  lies  deep  on  the  disagreements  and 
discussions  of  that  time,  and  the  policy  adopted  bos  been  amply 
justified  by  the  event.  In  the  years  1883-94,  the  "  Harvard 
Annex  "  A.B.  certificate  was  taken  by  68  candidates :  in  1891  Bad- 
cliffe College  gave  its  degree  for  the  first  time,  to  25  candidates ;  in 
1904,  ten  years  later,  to  117  candidates,  96  for  the  first  degree,  21 
for  the  second.  The  growth  in  numbers  was  not  the  only  sign  that 
the  alliance  with  Harvard  University  was  generally  approved.  Gifts, 
bequests,  and  legacies— the  signs  of  public  confidence  in  a  college — 
have  not  been  wanting,  and  the  money  for  the  new  buildings,  for 
scholarships  and  various  specific  purposes  included,  we  have  actually 
received  somewhat  more  than  $1,265,000.  Radcliffe  is  one  of  the 
beneficiaries  by  the  will  of  Mrs.  Martha  Fiske-Collord,  who  died  in 
Cairo  in  January,  1908.  The  college  is  also  the  ultimate  heir  of 
two  valuable  estates,  and  it  has  been  found  advisable  to  obtain 
from  the  Legislature  permission  to  increase  the  holding  from  two 
millions  to  five.  This  summing  up  is  not  out  of  place  at  this  time; 
the  true  strength  of  Badcliffe  lies  in  its  affiliation  to  Harvard  Uni- 
versity ;  that  alliance  was  brought  about  with  yonr  sanction  and 
under  your  leadership,  and  to  you  the  gratitude  of  this  little  college, 
as  of  the  great  university  of  which  it  forms  a  part,  is  due,  and  will 
be  due  forever. 

AGNES   IEWIN,  Dtam. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
ADMISSION 

To  the  President  of  the  University:  — 

Sir,  —  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you  my  report  aa  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Admission.  During  the  past  year  the  Committee 
have  received  and  acted  upon  nine  hundred  and  thirty-one  applications 
for  admission  to  Harvard  College  and  one  hundred  and  forty-four  appli- 
cations for  admission  to  Radcliffe  College.  The  action  of  the  Committee 
upon  applications  for  admission  to  Harvard  College  may  be  summarized 
as  follows:—- 

I.    Applications  for  Admission  to  the  Freshman  Class  bt 

Examination 

Candidates  for  the  Degree  of  A.B. 

Admitted  without  conditions 236 

Admitted  with  conditions 216 

Total  number  permitted  to  register  as  Freshmen 462 

Admitted  provisionally  to  registration  as  Special  Students     .    .  10 

Refused  admission 58 

Candidates  in  June  who  did  not  reappear  in  September  ....  36 

Total  number  of  candidates  for  A.B 666 

Candidates  for  the  Degree  of  8.B. 

Admitted  without  conditions 17 

Admitted  with  conditions 60 

Total  number  permitted  to  register  as  Freshmen 77 

Admitted  provisionally  to  registration  as  Special  Students      .    .  2 

Refused  admission 38 

Candidates  in  June  who  did  not  reappear  in  September  ....  16 

Total  number  of  candidates  for  S.B 133 

Combined  Table  showing  Total  Number  of  Application*  for  Admission 
to  the  Freshman  Class  by  Examination 

Admitted  without  conditions 263 

Admitted  with  conditions 276 

Total  number  permitted  to  register  aa  Freshmen 629 

Admitted  provisionally  to  regis  ration  as  Special  Students     .   .     12 

Refused  admission 96 

Candidates  in  June  who  did  not  reappear  in  September      ...     51 
Total  number  of  applicants       688 
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Preliminary  Examination* 

In    addition   to  the   688   Final    candidates   accounted  for   in   these 

statistics,  examinations  were  taken  by  922  young  men  who  wish  to 

divide  their  examinations  among  several  examination  periods.    These 

young  men  registered  as  follows :  — 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  A.B 771 

"     "         "      "  8.B 151 

II.     Applications  tor  Admission  without  Examination 
from  Other  Colleges  and  Scientific  Schools 

Admitted  provisionally  aa  Special  Students  with  promise  of 

re-rating  in  accordance  with  record  of  first  year  in  Harvard  78 

Admitted  as  Freshmen 5 

"         "  Sophomores 14 

"         "  Juniors 17 

"         "  Seniors 1 

Advised  to  enter  a  graduate  school 8 

Refused  admission 20 

143 

III.    Applications  for  Admission  as    Special   Students 
without  Examination 

Admitted 63 

Refused  admission 37 

100 

A  comparison  of  the  figures  in  Table  I  with  the  corresponding  figures 
for  previous  years  shows  an  unusual  decrease  in  the  number  of  applicants 
for  admission;  and  further  investigation  has  shown  that  this  decrease 
is  wholly  in  New  England  and  the  adjacent  states.  Many  causes,  no 
doubt,  contributed  to  this  result,  some  of  which  are  but  temporary;  but 
two  probable  causes  which  may  continue  to  decrease  the  number  of 
applicants  for  admission  deserve  serious  consideration.  These  are  (1) 
the  practical  isolation  of  Harvard  in  the  territory  from  which  she  must 
necessarily  draw  the  largest  number  of  her  students,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  admission  from  high  schools  can  be  secured  only  by  examinations 
which  require  a  special  preparation,  and  (2)  an  apparently  growing  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  course  of  study  prescribed  by  the  College  require- 
ments. The  first  is  drawing  away  young  men  to  the  other  colleges  that 
admit  on  certificates,  because  they  can  enter  those  colleges  at  least  a 
year  earlier  than  they  can  enter  Harvard.  The  second  is  turning  young 
men  away  from  college  altogether.  All  the  difficulties  that  arise  from 
these  two  causes  are  difficulties  less  of  the  amount  and  quality  of  the 
work  required  for  admission  than  of  methods  of  admission.     For  example. 
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a  young  man  may  have  completed  a  four-year  high  school  course  with 
credit,  and  yet  if  he  has  never  thought  of  entering  Harvard,  and  planned 
accordingly,  be  unable  by  the  Harvard  methods  to  show  that  he  should 
be  admitted.  While  there  may  be  little  doubt  that  his  quality  is  such 
aa  to  make  him  a  desirable  student,  he  may  find  it  very  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  demonstrate  that  quality  by  the  methods  he  is  compelled 
to  use.  For  it  should  be  observed  that  the  Harvard  method  is  a  method 
of  deferred  examinations  —  a  method  which,  while  offering  no  very  diffi- 
cult tests  to  the  specially  trained  boy  who  knows  several  years  in  advance 
that  he  is  coming  to  Harvard,  does  create  difficulties  that  have  no  educa- 
tional advantages  for  the  boy  not  so  trained  who  does  not  know  in  ad- 
vance that  he  is  coming  to  Harvard.  It  is  this  aspect  of  our  methods 
that  greatly  limits  the  scope  of  our  influence,  and  creates  difficulties  for 
high  schools  by  crowding  the  last  two  years  of  a  school  course  with 
studies  which  must  be  carried  merely  for  examination  purposes.  If  this 
method  were  necessary  in  order  to  insure  on  the  part  of  those  we  admit 
ability  to  do  the  particular  work  of  the  College,  or  if  the  obstacles  created 
by  these  methods  secured  unmistakably  students  of  superior  intellectual 
quality,  there  would  be  little  cause  for  anxiety;  but  inasmuch  as  do 
single  prescription  can  be  justified  on  the  ground  that  College  work  of 
good  quality  cannot  be  done  without  it,  and  inasmuch  as  these  methods 
do  not  prevent  the  admission  of  students  who  have  few  or  no  intellectual 
interests,  there  is  good  ground  for  believing  that  our  methods  of  admis- 
sion are  not  well  adjusted  to  the  changing  conditions  of  the  work  that 
precedes  and  the  work  that  follows  admission.  Instead  of  serving  to 
define  the  boundaries  of  school  and  college,  our  methods  of  admission 
tend  to  confuse  the  functions  of  both,  to  prevent  the  schools  from  devel- 
oping in  accordance  with  local  needs,  and  to  some  extent  to  impair  the 
quality  of  College  instruction. 

This  confusion  as  to  the  functions  of  high  school  and  college  that 
grows  out  of  our  present  methods  of  admission  is  illustrated  in  the 
records  of  men  admitted  with  extra  examinations  and  men  admitted 
with  conditions.  Of  the  men  who  were  admitted  without  conditions 
this  year,  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  passed  more  examinations  than 
are  required  for  admission;  and  of  the  men  admitted  with  conditions 
fifty  will  have  in  their  records,  when  they  have  removed  conditions  in 
specific  subjects,  more  examinations  than  are  required  for  admission 
alone.  About  one-third  of  the  whole  number  admitted  as  Freshmen  did 
more  work  in  school  than  the  admission  requirements  called  for.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  number  of  men  admitted  with  conditions,  though 
tending  to  diminish  under  new  methods  of  administering  examinations, 
still  amounts  to  more  than  half  the  whole  number  admitted.  The  fol- 
lowing tables  exhibit  the  extent  to  which  high  school  work  tends  to  run 
into  the  college:  — 
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Pboportion  of  Men  Admitted  with  Conditions  in  Prescbibsd 
Subjects 

Candidate*  for  AM.  Candidate*  for  SJB. 

Per  Cent.  Far  Cent. 

English 3.7  English 3.8 

Greek  or  Latin   ...      3.9  German  or  French     .     14.2 

German  or  French  5.6  German  and  French  .      1.2 

History 3.9  History 11.6 

Algebra 3.3  Algebra 0.0 

Plane  Geometry     .    .     5.3  Plana  Geometry     .    .      1.2 

Science 15.4  Solid  Geometry  .    .    .    20.7 

■Science 5.1 

Proportion  of  Men  Admitted  with  Conditions  in  Elective 
Subjects 

Candidates  for  A.B.  Candidate*  jor  S.B. 

Point*  Percent.  Points.  Per  Cent. 

53.4 
45.4 

29.8 
19.4 
11.6 


A  study  of  the  admission  records  shows  that  a  school  which  has  the 
single-minded  purpose  of  preparing  boys  for  College,  though  its  work  is 
often  hampered  in  vexatious  ways  by  lack  of  uniformity  in  College  re- 
quirements, can  prepare  boys  to  pass  examinations  which  the  College 
will  accept  as  the  equivalent  of  a  year's  —  or  nearly  a  year's  —  work  in 
College.  On  the  other  hand,  it  appears  that  the  College  insistence  on 
special  subjects,  and  special  ways  of  teaching  those  subjects,  results  in 
the  admission  of  the  majority  of  a  Freshman  class  under  conditions 
which  prolong  school  work  into  the  College  itself.  On  the  one  hand,  we 
have  students  who  have  gained  a  sufficient  impetus  from  their  schools 
to  carry  them  through  College  by  an  exceedingly  small  amount  of  work, 
their  extra  credit  being  an  insurance  against  failure  in  the  proper  work 
of  the  College ;  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  men  whose  advance  is  checked 
and  hindered  by  the  necessity  of  complying  with  the  specific  require- 
ments which  in  many  cases  have  no  relation  whatever  to  their  College 
work. 

This  state  of  things  is  the  inevitable  result  of  methods  of  admission 
which  are  not  based  upon  a  conception  of  the  high  school  as  a  school  having 
a  function  of  its  own,  and  which  test  not  so  much  the  individual  as  the 
course  he  has  pursued  before  coming  to  College.  We  need  a  method  which 
will  select  boys  able  to  do  College  work,  not  College  work  in  certain  sub- 
jects merely,  but  College  work  in  general,  for  they  are  admitted  to  courses 
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of  their  own  making.  What  we  actually  have  is  a  method  which  selects 
not  so  much  the  well-prepared  boy  as  the  boy  prepared  in  specific  ways. 
It  is  evident  that  a  method  that  thus  undertakes  to  prescribe  the  kind  of 
training  must  greatly  restrict  our  choice  of  students,  and  must  retard  the 
development  of  those  departments  of  the  College  for  which  the  kind  of 
training  prescribed  is  not  altogether  a  natural  preliminary.  During  the 
last  forty  years,  the  College  has  changed  greatly  in  character;  and  its  de- 
partments of  instruction  have  more  than  doubled,  yet  the  methods  of 
admission  still  tend  to  restrict  incoming  students  to  those  whose  natural 
preferences  are  for  the  older  departments.  While  both  schools  and  College 
have  greatly  changed,  the  requirements  for  admission  have  remained 
nearly  stationary.  It  must  also  be  evident  that  a  method  which  attempts 
to  prescribe  a  specific  kind  of  training  must  interfere  greatly  with  the 
natural  development  of  schools,  and  impose  restrictions  on  their  work, 
which  if  applied  to  the  College  by  a  graduate  school  would  appear  at  once 
as  an  intolerable  interference  with  academic  freedom.  What  should  be 
done  is  not  ho  clear  as  that  there  exists  a  situation  that  demands  a  remedy; 
but  the  acceptance  of  and  the  endeavor  to  realize  certain  principles  would 
help  greatly  to  clear  away  the  difficulties  of  the  present  situation.  Instead 
of  using  admission  examinations  in  such  a  way  as  to  obscure  the  boun- 
daries of  school  and  College  work,  every  effort  should  be  made  to  keep  the 
two  distinct.  Instead  of  attempting  to  discriminate  among  the  subjects 
taught  in  schools,  the  College  should  recognise  every  subject  that  is  taught, 
both  in  the  school  and  in  the  College.  Instead  of  attempting  to  prescribe 
methods  of  instruction,  the  College  should  help  the  schools  to  secure  the 
freedom  that  it  rightly  demands  for  itself.  By  revising  its  requirements  in 
accordance  with  these  principles,  the  College  can  do  much  to  enable  the 
schools  to  become  more  efficient,  and  to  secure  for  itself  a  constant  stream 
of  fresh  energy  and  power  to  accomplish  its  own  work. 

A  step  was  made  last  year  in  the  direction  of  a  clear  division  of  school 
and  College  work  by  the  adoption  of  new  regulations  for  the  anticipation 
of  College  work.  These  regulations  will  not  go  into  effect,  however,  until 
after  June,  1909.  After  that  date,  any  applicant  who  wishes  to  gain  credit 
for  College  work  beyond  the  requirements  for  admission,  must  take  instead 
of  extra  admission  examinations,  as  heretofore,  special  examinations  based 
on  College  courses.  These  regulations  will  certainly  help  to  a  clearer  under- 
standing of  what  admission  examinations  should  be,  will  reduce  somewhat 
the  temptation  to  take  a  large  number  of  studies  at  the  expense  of  doing 
nothing  well,  and  will  provide  more  nearly  adequate  tests  for  the  anticipa- 
tion of  College  work. 

Another  instance  of  progress  in  the  directions  indicated  above  is  afforded 
this  year  by  the  records  of  men  admitted  without  conditions.  Three 
years  ago,  our  examinations  were  administered  under  rules  which  narrowly 
restricted  the  number  that  could  be  taken  at  one  time,  the  parts  into  which 
they  could  be  divided,  and  the  credit  that  could  be  secured  unless  certain 
conditions  were  fulfilled.    These  prescriptions  were  an  attempt  on  the 
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part  of  the  College  to  control  the  school  course.  As  it  appeared  that  they 
constituted  a  serious  interference  with  the  freedom  of  schools  to  do  what 
was  right  and  just  in  individual  cases,  they  were  abolished.  The  results, 
in  the  shortest  time  in  which  they  could  be  seen,  have  fully  justified  this 
step.  Each  year  the  number  of  men  admitted  with  conditions  has  been 
reduced ;  and  this  year,  for  the  first  time,  the  number  of  men  without  con- 
ditions entering  ss  candidates  for  the  degree  of  A.B.  exceeds  the  number 
entering  with  conditions.  A  discontinuance  of  these  rules  has  made  better 
work  possible  both  for  the  schools  and  for  the  College.  In  the  schools, 
the  testimony  of  teachers  is  unanimous  that  more  work,  and  work  of 
better  quality,  is  possible,  because  boys  are  not  to  such  an  extent  com- 
pelled to  mark  time  in  subjects  carried  merely  for  examination  purposes: 
in  the  College,  we  have  fewer  men  in  elementary  courses  taken  for  no 
purpose  except  to  remove  admission  conditions.  The  success  of  this  experi- 
ment in  freedom  should  lead  to  further  reduction  of  prescriptions  that 
interfere  with  the  work  that  precedes  College. 

Another  means  of  extricating  ourselves  in  part  from  the  confusion 
which  attends  present  relations  of  schools  and  colleges  and  of  advancing 
toward  a  greater  freedom  both  for  ourselves  and  for  others  is  afforded 
by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board.  Our  alliance  with  the 
Board  is  now  in  its  fourth  year,  and  has  proved  very  successful.  Through 
the  Board,  we  have  been  able  to  extend  our  influence  into  districts  which 
we  could  reach  in  no  other  way;  and  by  means  of  the  Board  examina- 
tions we  have  added  to  our  list  of  new  schools  twenty-nine,  of  which 
twenty-five  are  outside  of  New  England.  Thus  far,  we  have  merely 
accepted  certain  Board  examinations  as  substitutes  for  corresponding 
examinations  of  our  own,  reserving  the  privilege  of  re-reading  and  re- 
grading  the  books  —  a  practice  which  has  increased  the  expense  and 
complexity  of  our  administration  of  admission  without  compensating 
benefits.  We  shall  simplify  our  own  work  and  at  the  same  time  advance 
the  cause  of  reasonable  uniformity  in  College  requirements,  and  con- 
sequently of  better  relatione  between  schools  and  colleges,  if  we  throw 
the  whole  weight  of  our  influence  into  the  Board,  accepting  the  Board 
definitions  of  admission  subjects,  and  withdrawing  our  own  examinations 
wherever  possible. 

The  argument  in  favor  of  this  is  that  the  Board  represents  a  better 
idea  than  the  admission  requirements  of  any  one  college  can  ever  be 
made  to  realise,  and  that  it  possesses  the  best  means  of  attaining  results 
such  as  all  desire.  Thus,  the  Board's  definitions  of  admission  subjects 
have  a  national  character  which  the  definitions  made  by  any  one  college 
can  never  attain.  Then,  too,  the  organisation  of  the  Board  provides  for 
a  cooperation  between  schools  and  colleges  which  insures  for  its  papers 
the  kind  of  advice  and  criticism  the  lack  of  which  in  our  own  is  the  cause 
of  endless  friction.  And,  more  important  than  all,  the  Board  provides 
by  its  committees  of  review  a  means  by  which  there  can  be  a  constant 
readjustment  of  college  tests  to  the  ever  changing  conditions  of  school 
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and  college  work.  In  all  these  respects  our  own  examinations  represent 
an  idea  less  worthy  of  realization,  or  are  open  to  unfavorable  criticism,  — 
our  definitions  of  admission  studies  cannot  hope  to  attain  national  recog- 
nition, we  have  no  provision  for  obtaining  the  cooperation  with  schools 
which  is  necessary  in  preparing  suitable  examination  papers ;  and  we  have 
no  provision  for  the  readjustment  of  methods  of  admission  which  the 
constantly  changing  conditions  of  the  schools  render  necessary.  In  so 
far  as  we  maintain  peculiar  methods  of  admission,  we  restrict  our  own 
influence  and  increase  the  difficulties  of  secondary  school  education. 

If  we  should  accept  the  Board  definitions  and  withdraw  our  own  exam- 
inations, we  should  probably  merely  hasten  a  process  which  has  already 
begun  and  won  approval.  A  number  of  schools  that  regularly  send 
boys  to  Harvard  adopted  last  year  the  Board  examinations  as  the  only 
examinations  for  their  students.  Inquiry  of  these  schools  as  to  the 
success  of  their  experiment  brought  out  the  fact  that  without  exception 
they  intend  to  use  only  Board  examinations  in  the  future.  The  reasons 
given  for  this  decision  are  the  practical  convenience  and  the  economy  of 
time  and  energy  in  preparing  for  but  one  set  of  examinations,  the  greater 
uniformity  of  standard  obtainable  by  the  Board,  and  the  greater  adapta- 
bility of  the  Board  examinations  to  secondary  school  students. 

We  have  ourselves  also  taken  a  few  steps  in  the  direction  of  exchanging 
our  own  examinations  for  those  of  the  Board,  apart  from  the  general 
acceptance  of  the  Board  examinations  as  substitutes.  Two  departments 
have  adopted  the  Board  definitions  outright;  and  others  are  preparing 
to  follow  their  example.  There  can  be  no  question  that  the  Board 
possesses  superior  methods  of  arriving  at  definitions  of  admission  sub- 
jects that  obtain  general  acceptance,  and  that  general  consent  as  to  the 
limits  of  school  and  college  work  is  very  desirable. 

Something  has  been  done,  therefore,  toward  the  clearer  definition  and 
simplification  of  admission  requirements;  and  the  way  has  been  pre- 
pared for  greater  improvement  in  the  relations  between  schools  and  the 
College;  but  there  is  great  need  of  experiment  in  every  hopeful  direction. 

During  the  past  two  years,  the  Committee  have  been  earnestly  trying, 
as  a  preliminary  to  a  reform  of  admission  requirements  generally,  to 
improve  all  matters  relating  to  the  administration  of  Special  Students. 
The  general  practice  in  American  colleges  with  respect  to  this  class  of 
students  has  encouraged  the  belief  that  the  term  "Special  Student" 
denotes  students  admitted  with  requirements  below  those  which  the 
College  nominally  demands.  It  has  been  the  endeavor  of  the  Committee 
so  to  administer  this  class  of  students  as  to  insure  as  high  a  grade  of 
attainment  among  Special  Students  as  among  all  others;  they  have  not 
waived  the  requirement  of  examinations  for  admission  to  the  Freshman 
Class  without  being  convinced  that  the  applicant  for  admission  as  a 
Special  Student  has  equivalent  training,  and  that  there  were  good  and 
sufficient  reasons  for  admitting  him  to  the  privileges  of  the  University. 
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Li  the  tables  given  at  the  beginning  of  this  report,  Special  Students 
are  classified  as  follows:  — 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  Class  provisionally 

admitted  as  Special  Students  "  on  trial  " 12 

Applicants  for  admission  to  advanced  standing  provisionally 
admitted  as  Special  Students,  with  promise  of  re-rating 
in  accordance  with  their  first  year's  record  in  Harvard   .    .     78 

Applicants  for  admission  as  Special  Students 63 

The  first  two  classes,  it  will  be  noticed,  constitute  more  than  half  the 
total  number  admitted  as  Special  Students,  but  are  men  for  whom  such 
registration  is  merely  provisional,  pending  their  classification  as  candi- 
dates for  a  degree.  Of  the  men  in  the  second  group  who  are  applicant* 
for  advanced  standing,  every  man  has  fulfilled  the  requirements  for 
admission  to  another  college,  has  completed  in  that  college  the  work  of 
one  or  more  years,  and  has  furnished  evidence  that  his  college  work  was 
of  good  quality,  and  such  as  to  entitle  him  to  promotion.  Of  the  men 
in  the  third  group,  which  is  the  only  group  made  up  of  men  who,  for  a 
great  variety  of  reasons,  ask  for  admission  as  Special  Students,  thirteen 
are  men  who  were  transferred  to  registration  as  Special  Students  from 
the  Bussey  Institution  in  order  to  facilitate  the  recent  reorganisation 
of  that  Institution.  For  most  of  these,  special  instruction  is  provided; 
and  when  they  have  completed  their  work  the  group  will  disappear 
completely  —  that  is,  there  will  never  again  be  applicants  of  this  kind. 
Three  others  of  the  third  group  are  really  students  in  the  School  for 
Social  Workers,  who  are  doing  no  work  at  all  in  Harvard  College,  and 
are  registered  as  Special  Students  merely  for  convenience.  One  other 
of  the  third  group  is  a  student  in  the  Episcopal  Theological  School,  who 
is  taking  one  course  in  Harvard  College  by  a  special  arrangement  with 
his  School.  This  leaves  in  the  third  group,  forty-six  to  be  accounted 
for.  With  one  exception,  none  of  these  men  applied  for  admission 
directly  from  another  school.  The  exception  was  a  young  man  who 
had  passed  examinations  for  admission  to  another  college  and  had  been 
regularly  admitted  to  that  college.  He  differed  from  other  men  admitted 
as  Freshmen  only  in  the  fact  that  most  of  his  examinations  were  those 
of  another  college;  and  his  admission  as  a  Special  Student  was  merely 
an  extra  precaution  on  the  part  of  the  Committee.  The  others  had  all 
been  out  of  school  one  or  more  years.  In  admitting  them  to  the  privi- 
leges of  the  College,  the  Committee  assured  themselves  that  each  had 
had  a  school  training  equivalent  in  amount  to  that  upon  which  the 
instruction  of  the  College  is  based,  that  they  were  men  of  good  quality, 
and  that  they  were  able  to  do  the  particular  work  they  asked  the  privi- 
lege of  undertaking.  The  Committee  required  them  to  furnish  evidence 
as  to  the  quality  of  their  school  training,  and  as  to  the  quality  of  their 
work  since  leaving  school,  waiving  the  usual  requirement  of  examina- 
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tione,  which  would  manifestly  be  unfair  teats  in  these  cases,  in  view  of 
evidence  of  general  ability  and  seriousness  of  purpose.  The  average 
age  of  these  men  is  twenty-five. 

There  remains,  then,  of  the  whole  body  of  Special  Students  admitted 
during  the  last  year  only  those  of  the  first  group,  twelve  in  number, 
whose  admission  may  be  unfavorably  criticised  ss  the  admission  of  men 
with  requirements  below  those  which  the  College  nominally  demands. 
These  men  took  examinations  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  Class,  and 
passed  fewer  examinations  than  the  Committee  were  willing  to  recognise 
as  sufficient  for  registration  as  Freshmen.  In  every  case,  however,  there 
were  reasons  which  seemed  to  the  Committee  sufficient  for  believing 
that  the  examinations  did  not  truly  represent  the  men's  ability,  and 
that  they  should  be  given  a  chance  to  demonstrate  their  ability  to  do 
College  work.  They  accordingly  allowed  them  to  register  provisionally 
as  Special  Students  "on  trial,"  with  the  understanding  that  they  should 
withdraw  at  once  if  it  appeared  that  the  confidence  of  the  Committee  in 
their  ability  was  not  justified.  These  men  might  have  been  admitted 
as  Freshmen  heavily  conditioned;  and,  perhaps,  it  would  have  been  better 
to  admit  them  to  such  registration.  Their  admission  as  Special  Students 
was  merely  an  extra  precaution  against  keeping  an  unfit  man  in  College 
longer  than  one  term.  At  the  time  when  this  is  written,  all  of  these  men 
have  demonstrated  their  ability  to  do  College  work,  having  secured 
good  records  in  the  examinations  of  the  first  term. 

This  analysis  shows,  then,  that  the  great  body  of  Special  Students  is 
composed  of  men  who  are  really  upper  classmen,  and  of  men  who  are 
older  than  the  average  college  graduate.  Only  one  and  one-sixth  per 
cent  of  all  the  men  admitted  this  year  can  be  fairly  described  as  men 
admitted  with  requirements  less  than  the  College  nominally  demands; 
and  these  men  are  only  technically  deficient. 

I  append  to  this  report  the  usual  statistics  gathered  year  by  year 
by  the  Committee  on  Admission. 
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Statistics  prom  the  Records  of  the  Committee  on  Admission 

Classification  of  Candidate*  for  Admission,  both  Final  and  Preliminary, 
according  to  Residence 

Maine 

New  Hampshire  . 
Vermont  .... 
Massachusetts  .  . 
Rhode  Island  .  . 
Connecticut  .  .  . 
New  England 
New  York  .  .  . 
New  Jersey  .  .  . 
Pennsylvania     .   . 

South  Atustio  Dimms 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia 

Virginia 

Went  Virginia  .   .    . 

Florida 

Georgia 

No.  Carolina     .    .   . 


96B  1051    99S 


15      20      18 
1M7  1142  1070 


286    380     197 


Nosth  Cihtjui,  Dithioh:  BM.  : 

Missouri 16 

North  Dakota  ...  3 

South  Dakota   ...  1 

Nebraska 8 

lei    : 

South  Cutul  Ditisioji: 

Kentucky 8 

Tennessee 4 

Alabama 1 

Mississippi     ....  1 

Louisiana 1 

Texas 2 

Arkansas 3 

Oklahoma 1 


Montana  .  . 
Colorado  .  . 
New  Mexico  . 
Arizona  .  .  . 
Utah  .... 
Nevada  .  .  . 
Idaho  .... 
Washington  . 
Oregon  .  .  . 
California  .  . 
Wyoming  .  . 

Nobth  Centbai.  Division 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 


18      18      10 


87       44       37 


£1      63      51 


36      85      87 


Brazil 

China 

Cuba 

England 

German;    .  .   .  . 

Italy 

Switzerland  .   .    . 


Hawaii  .... 
Philippine*  .  . 
Porto  Rico     .   . 

Hon  TTinutows : 


15        18       IS 


Total 1651  1726  1610 
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Ages  or  Men  Admitted  to  the  Freshman  Class  bt  Examination 


Ajtfl. 

Men. 

AgM. 

13-14.    .    .   . 

.    .    .    .         1 

20-21 

14-15.    .    .   . 

.    .    .    .        1 

21-22 

15-16.    .    .   . 

.   .    .    .      8 

22-23 

15-17.    .    .    . 

.    ...     45 

23-24 

17-18.    .    .    . 

.    ...  139 

25-26 

18-19.    .    .   . 

.    ...  182 

26-27 

19-20.    .    .    . 

.    ...   102 

Values  in  Points  of  Examinations  Offered  and  Passed 
bt  Applicants  for  Admission 
Candidates  jot  the  Degree  of  A.B. 

Points  Offered.  Men,         Points  Passed.  lien. 
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Candidates  far  the  Degree  of  S.B. 


The  average  number  of  point*  pund 
by  candldHteB  for  the  degree  of  83. 
WW3S.7. 


Values  in  Points  or  Examinations  Passed  by  Applicants 
who  were  Refused  Admission 


CindidaH*  for  the  Degree  of 
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Classification  of  Final  Candidates  for  Admission  by 

Examination  in  1906,  1907,  and  1908,  according 

to  the  Schools  they  Attended 

1906.         1007.  1908. 

Number  of  Public  Schools   ....  117  125  126 

"  Private     " 67  62  53 

"        "  Endowed  " j«t  _36  _37 

Total 220  223  216 

Candidates  from  Public  Schools  .    .  337  346  307 

"     Private     "       .    .  254  254  204 

"     Endowed  "        .    .  214  198  177 

Total 805  798  688 

Percentage  of  Candidates  from  Various  Kinds  oj  Schools 

Public 41.8        43.3         44.6 

Private 31.5  31.8  29.6 

Endowed 26.5  24.8         25.7 

The  following  tables  exhibit  the  men  classified  above  according  to 
men  admitted  and  men  refused  admission,  and  according  to  the  degrees 
for  which  they  are  candidates :  — 

Applicants  Admitted  in  1906,  1907,  and  1908,  both  Candidates  fob 
the  Degree  of  A.B.  and  Candidates  for  the  Degree  of  S.B. 

1908.       1907.         1908. 

Number  of  Public  Schools 85  93  95 

"         "  Private      "         48  46  40 

"        "  Endowed"         30  31  28 

Total 163  170  163 

Percentage  of  Public  Schools 52.1        54.7        58.2 

"  Private      "        29.4        27.0        24.6 

"  Endowed  "        18.4        18.1        17.1 

Candidates  from  Public  Schools      233  252  240 

"     Private      "         157  165  141 

"    Endowed     "        186  177  148 

Total 576  594  529 

Percentage  of  Candidates  from  Public  Schools      40.4        42.4        45.3 

"     Private      "  27.2        27.7        26.6 

"  "  "  "     Endowed  "  32.2        29.7        27.9 
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Classification  of  Candidates  for  the  Deoree  of  A.B., 
Admitted  in  1908 

Number  of  Public  Schools 84 

"        "  Private     "        38 

"       "     Endowed  "         27 


Percentage  of  Public  Schools 56.3 

"          "  Private      "       25.5 

"           "  Endowed  "        18.1 

Candidates  from  Public  Schools     193 

"     Private      "          127 

"            "    Endowed  "         132 

452 

Percentage  of  Candidates  from  Public  Schools    .   .    .  42.6 

"          "           "            "     Private        "      ...  28.0 

"     Endowed     "      ...  29.1 


Classification  of  Candidates  for  the  Deoree  of  S.B 
Admitted  in  1908 

Number  of  Public  Schools 19 

"        "  Private     "        6 

"         "  Endowed  "         10 


Percentage  of  Public  Schools 54.2 

"  Private      "       17.1 

"           "  Endowed   "       28.5 

Candidates  from  Public  Schools      47 

"            "     Private     "           14 

"             "     Endowed  "            16 

~77 

Percentage  of  Candidates  from  Public  Schools    .   .    .  61.0 

"           "            "              "     Private     "           ...  18.1 

"           "            "              "     Endowed  "           ...  20.7 
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Classification  of  Men  Refused  Admission  in  1908 

A3.  8.B. 

Number  of  Public  Schools 22  12 

"        "  Private     "         13  6 

"        "  Endowed "        7  4 

*42  "21 

Percentage  of  Public  Schools 52.3  57.1 

"  Private     "       30.9  23.8 

"  Endowed  "       18.6  19.0 

Candidates  from  Public  Schools      ....       24  18 

"            "     Private      "          .    ,    .    .      24  14 

"            "     Endowed  "          ....       10  6 


Percentage  of  Candidates  from  Public  Schools  41.3         47.3 

"  "  "  "    Private      "       41.3         36.8 

"  "   Endowed  "       17.2         15.7 


Choices  or  Subjects  op  Men  Admitted  in  1907  and  1908 


Subject. 
Elementary 
English  .    . 


German 
French  . 
History 

Algebra 

Plane  Geometry 

Geometry  .    . 

Chemistry 
Physiography 
Anatomy 
Harmony  .   . 
Geography    . 


Civil  Government      25 


Freehand  Drawing    18        17 


1607.     1008. 


22 


Subject. 
Projection  Drawing  27 
Blackamithing .  .  12 
Chipping  ....  11 
Machine  Work  10 

Woodworking  .    .     18 


Advanced 
Greek    . 

German 

French  . 

History 

Algebra 

Solid  Geometry 

Logarithms   .    . 

Astronomy    .    . 

Meteorology 

Physics  .... 

Counterpoint    . 

Architect.  Drawing     1  0 

English  A     ...  197      147 
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Percentages  of  Failure  in  the  Subjects  in  which 
Admission  Examinations  were  Held 

Preliminary  Candidates.  All  Candidates. 

June  and  September.  June.               September. 
Elementary 

English E4.6  42.0  51.3 

Greek 3.3  11.4  13.7 

Latin 23.5  30.7  63.5 

German 38.2  39.8  70.9 

French 31.3  43  J)  39.2 

History     15.7  23.0  43.2 

Algebra 15.1  20.8  32.3 

Plane  Geometry  ....  18.5  24.5  30.0 

Geometry 52  9  30.8  20.0 

Physics 16.8  19.3  39.6 

Chemistry 23.0  19.7  26.3 

Geography 100.0  100.0  100.0 

Physiography 69.1  71.4  100.0 

Anatomy 15.3  13.6  0.0 

Harmony 40.0  23.5  28.5 

Botany      0.0  0.0  0.0 

Zoology 0.0  0.0  0.0 

Civil  Government.    .    .    .  83.3  69.2  76.9 

Economics 0.0  50.0  66.6 

Freehand  Drawing  .    .    .  50.0  44.0  77.7 

Projection  Drawing     .    .  30.4  36.7  58 3 

Blackemithing 21.0  29.7  0.0 

Chipping 14.2  18.1  50.0 

Machine  Work     ....  33.3  30.7  0.0 

Woodworking 14.2  11.9  0.0 

Advanced 

English  A      78.fi  61.3  56.6 

Greek 44.4  12.9  30.7 

Latin     47.2  29.4  78.4 

German 43.6  37.5  59.2 

French 29.1  40.5  44.8 

History      48.0  49.1  68.2 

Algebra 25.0  39.3  29.1 

Solid  Geometry    ....  52.9  40.8  51.8 

Logarithms 37.5  41.9  50.9 

Astronomy 0.0  12.5  0.0 

Meteorology      0.0  37.5  76.0 

Counterpoint 0.0  60.0  0.0 

Architectural  Drawing    .  0.0  0.0  0.0 

Respectfully  yours, 

J.  G.  HART, 

Chairman  of  Ou  Committal  on  Admimien. 
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PRESIDENTS   OF   UNIVERSITIES,   COLLEGES,   AND 

TECHNOLOGICAL  SCHOOLS  HOLDING  DEGREES 

IN  HARVARD   UNIVERSITY 

Abiioba.     Tucson,  University  of  Arizona,  President ; 

Kendric  Charles  Babcock,  Litt.  B.  {Unit,  of  Minnesota)  1889,  A.M.  {Har- 
vard) 1895,  Ph.D.  (ibid.)  1896. 
Colorado.     Golden,  Colorado  School  of  Mines,  President : 

Victor  Clifton  Aldenon,  A.B.   {Harvard)  1886,  S.D.   {Armour  Inst,  of 
Tech..)  1908,  S.D.  Hon.   (/Moil)  1908. 
Dibtbict  op  Columbia.     Washington,  American  University,  President ! 

Franklin  Elmer  Ellsworth  Hamilton,  A.B.  (Harvard)  188T,  S.T.B.  (Boston 
Unit.)  189S,  Ph.D.  (ibid.)  1899,  LL.D.  (Washington  Univ.,  St.  Louis') 
190*. 
Florida.     De  Land,  John  B.  Stetson  University,  President: 

Lincoln  Holler,  A.B.  (BuekneU  Univ.)  1888,  A.B.  (Harvard)  1889,  A.M. 
(BuekneU  Univ.)  1895,  Ph.D.  (Univ.  of  Chicago)  1895,  Litt.D.  (Stetson 
Univ.)  1907. 
Florida.     Gainesville,  University  of  Florida,  President: 

Andrew  Sledd,  A.M.  (Randolph- Maam  Colt.)  189*,  A.M.  (Harvard)  1898, 
Ph.D.  (Tale)  1908,  LL.D.  (Univ.  of  South  Carolina)  1903. 
Illinois.     Lebanon,  McKendree  College,  President: 

McKendree  Hypes  Chamberlin,  A.B.  (McKtndrtt  Coll.)  1859,  LL.B.  (Har- 
vard) 1861. 
Illinois.     Lincoln,  Lincoln  College,  President: 

James  Henry  McMnrrsy,  A.B.  {Obertin)  1897,  A.M.  (Harvard)  1901. 
Indiana.     Goshen,  Goshen  College,  President: 

Noah  Ebersole  Byers,  S.B.  (Northwestern  Univ.)  1898,  A.M.  (Harvard) 
1908. 
Indiana.    Indianapolis,  Bntler  College,  President: 

Thomas  Carr  Howe,  Ph.B.  (Bailer  Coll.)   1889,  A.M.  (ibid.)  1898,  A.M. 
(Harvard)  1897,  Ph.D.  (ibid.)  1899. 
Mainb.     Brunswick,  Bowdoin  College,  President: 

William  DeWitt  Hyde,  A.B.   (Harvard)  1879,   (Andover  Thiol.   Sent.) 
188!,  S.T.D.  (Harvard)  1888,  LL.D.  (Syracuse)  1897. 
Massachusetts.     Cambridge,  Harvard  University,  President: 

Charles  William  Eliot,  A.B.   (Harvard)  1853,  A.M.  (ibid.)  1856,  LL.D. 
(  WiUianu)  1869,  LL.D.  (Coll.  of  yew  Jersey)  1869,  LL.D.  (  Yale)  1870, 
LL.D.  (Johns  Hopkins)  1902. 
Massachusetts.     Cambridge,  Radcliffe  College,  President: 

Le  Baron  Rosscll  Briggs,  A.B.  (Harvard)  1876,  A.M.  (ibid.)  1889,  LL.D. 
(ibid.)  1900,  LL.D.  (Western  Reserve   Univ.)  1906,  Litt.D.  (Lafayette 
Coll.)  1907. 
Mabsachchetts.     Worcester,  Clark  University,  President : 

Granville  Stanley  Hall,  A.B.  (William*)  1867,  A.M.  (ibid.)  1871,   (Union 
Thiol.   Sem.,   N.Y.)   1871,   Ph.D.   (Harvard)   1878,   LL.D.   (Univ.  of 
Michigan)  1887,  LL.D.  (  William*)  1688,  LL.D.  (Johns  Hopkins)  1909. 
Minnesota.     St.  Paul,  Hamline  University,  President  ■■ 

George  Herbert  Bridgman,  A.B.  (Dartmouth.)  1876,  M.D.  (Harvard)  1881. 
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Missouri.     St.  Louie,  Washington  University,  Chancellor  : 

David   Franklin   Houston,  A.B.   {Univ.  of  South   Carolina)   1887,  A.M. 
(Harvard)  1893,  LL.D.  (Tulanc   Univ.)  1903,  LL.D.   (Univ.  of  Wis- 
consin)  1906. 
MosTiSA.     Missoula,  Univereity  of  Montana,  President : 

Clyde   AnguHtna    Duniway,    A.B.    (Cornell)    1893,  A.M.    (Harvard)   1694, 
Ph.D.  (ibid.)   1897. 
Nrw  York.     Brooklyn,  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Director : 

Franklin  William  Hooper,  A.B.  (Harvard)  1875,  A.M.  Hon.  (ibid.)  1897. 
Niw  York.     Brooklyn,  Polytechnic  I netitute,  President: 

Fred  Washington  Atkinson,  A.B.  (Harvard)  1890,  Ph.D.  (Leipsic)  189S. 
North  Carolina.     Elon  College,  Elon  College,  President: 

Emmett  Leonidaa  MorBtt,  A.B.   (Trinity  Coll.,  N.  C.)  1S89,  A.M.  (ibid.) 
1891,  A.M.  (Harvard)  1698. 
Ohio.     Cleveland,  Adalbert  College,  Western  Reserve  University,  President: 
Charles  Franklin  Thwing,  A.B.  (Harvard)  1876,  (Andover  Thiol.  8cm.) 
1679,  S.T.D.  (Chicago  Thcol.  Son.)  1888,  LL.D.  (Marietta)  1894,  LL.D. 
(HHnoit  Coll.)  1894,  LL.D.  (  Washington  and  Jefferson  Colt.,  Pa.)  1901, 
LL.D.  (  Waynesburg  Coll.,  Pa.)  1903. 
Ohio.     Oberlin,  Oberlin  College,  President: 

Henry  Churchill  King,  A.B.   (Oberlin)   1879,  S.T.B.   (ibid.)  1683,  A.M. 
(Harvard)  1883,  S.T.D.  (Oberlin)  1897,  S.T.D.  (  Western  Reserve  UnU.) 
1901,  S.T.D.  (Fale)  1904. 
Oregon.     Albany,  Albany  College,  President: 

Charle«MelvisCrooks,A.B.(Ofcw«a^;7«M>.)1898,S.T.B.Cfi<»rTWrf)1896. 
Oregoh-     Engene,  University  of  Oregon,  President : 

Prince Lucian  Campbell,  A.B.  (Christian  Coll.,  Monmouth,  Or*.)  1879,  A.B. 
(Harvard)  1886. 
Pknhsi-lvanu.     Beaver  Falls,  Geneva  College,  President: 

William  Henry  George,  A.B.  (Geneva  CoU.)  1900,  A.B.  (Harvard)  1903, 
A.M.  (Princeton)  1906. 
FsraarLVAvu.     Haverford,  Haverford  College,  President: 

Isaac  Sbarpless,  S.B.  (Harvard)  1878,  S.D.Hon,  (Univ.  of  Pennsylvania) 
1883,  LL.D.  (Svmrthmore)  1889,  L.H.D.  (Hobart,  If.T.)  1903. 
Texas.     Austin,  University  of  Texas,  President: 

Sidney  Edward  Meces,  S.B.  ( Univ.  of  California)  1864,  A.B.  (Harvard) 
1890,  A.M.  (ibid.)  1891,  Ph.D.  (ibid.)  1898. 
Utah.     Logan,  Utah  Agricultural  College,  President: 

John  Andreas  Widtaoe,  S.B.  (Harvard)  1894,  Ph.D.  (Qbttinyen)  1899. 
Washington.     Pullman,  Washington  State  Agricultural  College,  President: 
Enoch  Albert  Bryan,  A.B.  (Indiana  Univ.)  1878,  A.M.  (ibid.)  1884,  A.M. 
(Harvard)  1698.  

Hawaii.     Honolulu,  Oahn  College,  President  r 

Arthur  Floyd  Griffiths,  Ph.B.  (St.  Lawrence,  If.r.)  1697,  A.M.   (ibid.) 
1899,  A.B.   (Harvard)  1899. 
Philippine  Islands-     Manila,  Liceo  College  de  Manila,  School  of  Engineering 
and  Architecture,  Director: 
Jose  Petronio  KaUgbak,  S.B.  (Harvard)  1904. 
Canada.  New  Brunswick,  Fredericton,  University  of  New  Brunswick,  Chancellor; 
Cecil  Charles  Jones,  A.B.  (  Univ.  of  New  Brunswick)  1897,  A.B.  (Harvard) 
1898,  Ph.D.  Hon.  (Univ.  of  New  Brunswick)  1903. 
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PLAN  FOR  THE  REMOVAL  OF  ANDOVER  THEOLOGICAL 

SEMINARY  TO  CAMBRIDGE  AND  AFFHJATION  WITH 

HARVARD   UNIVERSITY 

I.    Autonomy  and  Independence 

1.  The  organization  of  the  Seminary  shall  be  maintained  without 
changes,  all  its  trusts  being  executed  as  at  present. 

2.  The  Faculty  shall  be  appointed  as  hitherto  by  the  Trustees,  and 
confirmed,  when  so  required  by  the  trusts,  by  the  Board  of  Visitors ;  and 
shall  maintain  a  distinct  organization  for  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Seminary  for  which  they  are  responsible. 

3.  The  requirements  for  the  Andover  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Faculty  of  the  Seminary,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Trustees ;  and  recommendations  to  the  Trustees  for  the 
Andover  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  shall  proceed  from  the  Andover 
Faculty. 

4.  A  separate  catalogue  or  announcement  shall  be  published  by  the 
Seminary. 

5.  Land  shall  be  bought  in  Cambridge  conveniently  near  the  Harvard 
Divinity  School,  adequate  to  the  present  needs  and  probable  development 
of  the  Seminary. 

6.  A  scheme  of  building  shall  be  laid  out  suitable  and  sufficient  for  the 
various  uses  of  the  Seminary.  As  a  part  of  this  scheme  a  building  shall 
be  at  once  erected  containing  provision  for  the  library,  lecture,  and 
social  rooms,  and  similar  accommodation. 

n.     Affiliation  with  Harvard  University 

1.  In  general  the  two  institutions  enter  into  mutual  agreement  to  avoid 
all  rivalry,  competition,  and  needless  duplication  of  courses  ;  and  to  com- 
bine the  resources  of  instruction  in  both  institutions  in  an  economical, 
harmonious,  and  comprehensive  scheme  of  theological  education. 

2.  The  Theological  Faculties  of  the  two  Institutions  shall  arrange  for 
some  systematic  method  of  mutual  conference,  to  suggest,  plan,  and  coor- 
dinate courses  of  instruction  with  a  view  to  the  harmonious  enlargement 
of  the  opportunities  for  theological  study  given  in  the  two  institutions. 

8.  Courses  given  by  teachers  in  Harvard  University  shall,  if  approved 
for  that  purpose  by  the  Andover  authorities,  be  accepted  for  the  Andover 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  and  courses  given  by  teachers  in  Andover 
Seminary  shall,  if  approved  for  that  purpose  by  the  Harvard  authorities, 
be  accepted  for  the  Harvard  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity. 

For  courses  of  one  institution  taken  by  students  of  the  other  fees  shall 
be  charged  on  the  scale  established  in  Harvard  University,  and  each  insti- 
tution shall  pay  the  other  the  fees  it  receives  from  its  students  for  courses 
taken  by  them  in  the  other  institution.  In  order  that  students  primarily 
registered  in  Andover  Seminary  may  take  courses  given  by  teachers  in 
Harvard  University,  they  shall  register  in  the  University. 
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4.  Professors  in  Andover  Seminary  whose  courses  are  accepted  for  the 
Harvard  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  will  receive  appointment  as 
Andover  Professors  in  Harvard  University,  and  their  courses  will  be 
accepted  for  any  Harvard  degree  for  which  they  are  approved  by  the 
Harvard  authorities ;  but  this  office  and  title  will  not  carry  any  stipend 
from  the  University,  nor  give  a  seat  in  any  University  faculty. 

5.  Students  in  Andover  Seminary,  recommended  for  its  degree  of  B.D., 
may  at  the  same  time,  and  without  additional  work,  also  obtain  from 
Harvard  University  the  degree  of  B.D.  on  recommendation  of  the  Harvard 
Divinity  Faculty.  Snch  students  must  have  been  registered  for  one  year 
in  Harvard  Divinity  School,  and  have  completed  under  Harvard  teachers 
not  less  than  five  courses  approved  by  the  Harvard  Divinity  Facility, 
including  the  equivalent  of  at  leant  three  full  Divinity  School  courses. 

Students  in  Andover  Seminary  may  obtain  the  degree  of  A.M.  or  Ph.D. 
from  Harvard  University  on  recommendation  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  under  the  same  conditions  as  are  required  of  students  in  Harvard 
Divinity  School,  provided  such  students  are  also  registered  for  one  year 
in  Harvard  University. 

The  Harvard  statutory  requirement  for  every  degree,  of  ■ '  residence  at 
the  University  of  at  least  one  year,1'  can  be  fulfilled  while  the  student  is 
also  at  the  same  time  in  residence  in  Andover  Seminary.  But  no  course 
of  instruction  ean  be  counted  for  the  degree  of  B.D.  and  again  for  the 
degree  of  A.M.  or  Ph.D.  from  Harvard  University. 

6.  Both  institutions  will  endeavor  to  make  and  keep  the  standards  of 
admission  and  graduation,  scholarship  aid,  fees,  and  general  charges 
equal  in  the  two  schools,  as  far  as  practicable. 

7.  The  Officers  and  students  of  Harvard  University  and  of  Andover 
Seminary  shall  have  the  use  and  enjoyment  on  equal  terms  of  libraries, 
museums,  and  similar  privileges,  maintained  or  offered  by  either  institution. 

8.  The  catalogue  or  announcement  published  by  Andover  Seminary 
shall  contain  some  statement  of  the  relation  between  the  Seminary  and  the 
University,  of  the  resources,  courses  of  instruction,  etc.,  offered  by  the 
two  institutions .  and  of  the  students  not  registered  as  Andover  students 
who  receive  instruction  from  professors  in  Andover  Seminary,  and  a 
similar  statement  with  reference  to  Andover  shall  be  made  in  the  Harvard 
Catalogue. 

9.  Arrangements  shall  be  made,  if  possible  and  necessary,  with  Harvard 
University  for  the  use  of  rooms  in  the  Divinity  or  other  dormitory,  and 
of  lecture  rooms  and  libraries,  until  the  Trustees  are  able  to  provide  snch 
facilities  in  the  Seminary  building. 

10.  Any  arrangement  with  Harvard  University  under  this  plan  shall 
be  terminable  by  either  party  with  two  years'  notice. 

11.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Trustees  to  carry  into  effect  the  removal  to 
Cambridge  and  affiliation  with  Harvard  in  the  Fall  of  1908. 
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RULES  OF  THE  CARNEGIE  FOUNDATION 
Tbe  rales  governing  the  payment  of  retiring  allowances  by  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching  were  adopted  by  tbe  Trustees 
April  9,  1906,  and  amended  November  21,  1906,  and  November  20,  1907. 
By  vote  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Foundation  on  June  7,  1906, 
Harvard  University  was  placed  upon  the  list  of  institutions  accepted  as 
eligible  for  the  benefits  of  the  Foundation.  On  October  8,  1906,  the 
President  and  Fellows  voted  to  accept  these  benefits  for  Harvard  Univer- 
sity.    The  following  rules  are  now  in  force :  — 

1 .  A  normal  retiring  allowance  Is  considered  to  be  one  awarded  to  a  pro- 
fessor in  an  accepted  unit  entity,  college  or  technical  school,  on  the  ground  of 
either  age  or  length  of  service.  The  term  professor,  as  here  used,  is  understood 
to  include  Presidents,  Deans,  Professors,  Associate  Professors,  and  Assistant 
Professors,  in  institutions  of  higher  learning. 
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2.  Retiring  allowance!  shall  be  granted  under  the  following  rules,  upon  the 
application  of  the  institution  with  which  the  professor  is  connected,  and  in  the 
application  it  should  be  clearly  set  forth  whether  the  retiring  allowance  ii 
recommended  on  the  ground  of  age  or  service. 

3.  In  reckoning  the  amonnt  of  the  retiring  allowance  the  average  salary  for 
the  last  five  years  of  active  service  shall  be  considered  the  active  pay. 

1.  Any  person  sixty-five  years  of  age,  and  who  has  had  not  less  than  fifteen 
years  of  service  as  a  professor,  and  who  Is  at  the  time  a  professor  in  an  accepted 
institution,  shall  be  entitled  to  an  annual  retiring  allowance  computed  as  follows : — 

(a)  For  an  active  pay  of  twelve  hundred  dollars  or  less,  an  allowance  of  one 
thousand  dollars,  provided  no  retiring  allowance  shall  exceed  ninety  per  cent  of 

(S)  For  an  active  pay  greater  than  twelve  hundred  dollars,  the  retiring 
allowance  shall  eqnal  one  thousand  dollars,  increased  by  fifty  dollar*  for  each 
one  hundred  dollars  of  active  pay  in  excess  of  twelve  hundred  dollars. 

(e)  No  retiring  allowance  shall  exceed  four  thousand  dollars. 

5.  Any  person  who  has  had  a  service  of  twenty-five  yean  as  a  professor,  and 
who  is  at  the  time  a  professor  in  an  accepted  institution,  shall  be  entitled  to  a 
retiring  allowance  computed  as  follows :  — 

(a)  For  an  active  pay  of  twelve  hundred  dollars  or  leas,  a  retiring  allowance 
of  eight  hundred  dollars,  provided  that  no  retiring  allowance  shall  exceed  eighty 
per  cent  of  the  active  nay. 

(o)  For  an  active  pay  greater  than  twelve  hundred  dollars,  the  retiring 
allowance  shall  eqnal  eight  hundred  dollars,  increased  by  forty  dollars  for  each 
one  hundred  dollars  of  active  pay  in  excess  of  twelve  hundred  dollars. 

(e)  For  each  additional  year  of  service  above  twenty-five,  the  retiring  allowance 
shall  be  increased  by  one  per  cent  of  the  active  pay. 

(d)  No  retiring  allowance  shall  exceed  four  thousand  dollars. 

6.  Any  person  who  has  been  for  ten  years  the  wife  of  a  professor  in  actual 
service  may  receive  during  her  widowhood  one-half  of  the  allowance  to  which 
her  husband  would  have  been  entitled. 

7.  In  the  preceding  rules,  years  of  leave  of  absence  are  to  be  counted  as 
years  of  service,  bat  not  exceeding  one  year  in  seven.  Librarians,  registrars, 
recorders,  and  administrative  officers  of  long  tenure,  whose  salaries  may  be 
classed  with  those  of  professors  and  assistant  professors,  are  considered  eligible 
to  the  benefits  of  a  retiring  allowance. 

8.  Teachers  in  the  professional  departments  of  universities  whose  principal 
work  Is  outside  the  profession  of  teaching  are  not  included. 

9.  The  benefits  of  the  Foundation  shall  not  be  available  to  those  whose  active 
service  ceased  before  April  16,  1906,  the  date  of  Mr.  Carnegie's  original  letter  to 
the  Trustees. 

10.  The  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching  retains  the 
power  to  alter  these  rules  in  such  manner  as  experience  may  indicate  as  desirable 
for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  body  of  teachers. 
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Relation  of  the  Rules  op  the  Carnegie  Foundation  to  the 
Rules  of  the  University 

By  vote  of  the  President  and  Fellows,  October  98,  1907,  the  relation  of 
the  rules  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  to  those  of  Harvard  University  was 
denned,  substantially  as  follows  s  — 

The  effect  of  the  provisions  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  will  be  to  con- 
tribute toward  the  support  of  the  system  of  retiring  allowances  previously 
established  by  Harvard  University.  In  all  cases  the  retiring  allowance, 
whether  supported  by  the  University  or  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  or 
by  both,  will  be  paid  by  vote  of  the  President  and  Fellows,  based  upon 
the  most  favorable  computation ;  that  is  to  say,  if  the  rights  of  an  officer 
are  larger  under  the  Harvard  rules  than  under  the  Carnegie  Foundation 
rules,  the  retiring  allowance  will  be  computed  in  accordance  with  the 
former.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  rights  of  an  officer  are  smaller  under 
the  Harvard  rules  than  under  the  Carnegie  Foundation  rules,  the  latter 
will  prevail.  But  the  obligation  of  the  University  to  pay  any  retiring 
allowance  out  of  its  own  funds  will  not  exceed  the  amount  determined 
by  the  Rules  of  the  University. 
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TABLE  I. 
Illness  Report,  1907-08. 
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TABLE  II 
Illness  Report  as  Related  to  the  different  Schools 
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STILLMAN  INFIRMARY 
List  of  Cases,  1907-08 

Abscess  peritonsillar *      Mumps S 

"       miscellaneous 13       Otitis  Media 7 

AppcudidtJ 27       Pharyngitis 14 

Bronchitis 19       PleDritu 1 

Colds  —  unclassified IT      Pneumonia 4 

Concussion  —  cerebral 7      Rheumatism 10 

Diphtheria 6        Scarlet  Fever 38 

Dislocations S        Sepsis 19 

Fractures 8      Synovitis  of  knee 9 

Gastro  enteritis 2      TomilitJB 64 

Jaundice 8  Tuberculosis  —  pulmonary     ...  S 

La  Grippe 160      Typhoid  Ferer 8 

Laryngitis 6      No  diagnosis 8 

Measles        27  

Miscellaneous  Medical      88  Total fi41 


Surgical 


Boom  patient* 88 

Ward  patients 4S8 

Total 541 

Discharged  —  well 887 

"             reliered 161 

"             not  relieved t 

Died      1 

Total 641 

Total  number  of  hospital  days 4,188 

Dally  average 16.86 

Total  number  of  operations 64 

Operations  for  Appendicitis IS 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  FOR  APPOINTMENTS 

TO  THE  PRKSIDBNT  OF  THB  UhIVEKSITY  I  — 

Sir,  —  I  have  the  honor  of  presenting  a,  report  of  the  work  of  the 
Appointments  Office  for  the  year  ending  September  SO,  1908. 

The  total  number  of  men  registered  with  the  Office  on  September  30, 
1908,  was  4,389  as  against  3,993  at  the  same  date  in  1907,  — an  increase 
of  396.  Of  this  number  1,193  men  are  registered  in  the  Alumni  Office  in 
Boston  as  candidates  for  business  positions.  During  the  year  1907-08, 
as  formerly,  the  demand  on  the  University  for  teachers  has  exceeded  that 
for  men  to  All  business  or  technical  positions. 

The  following  table  shows,  as  reported  to  the  Office,  the  number  of 
calls  for  teachers  from  schools,  colleges,  or  universities,  and  for  men  to 
take  positions  in  business  houses ;  — 

Calls  for  Teachers :  — 

Direct,  from  Schools,  Colleges,  and  Universities 608 

Indirect,  through  Teachers'  Agencies 160      768 

Calls  from  Business  Houses :  — 

Direct 12* 

Indirect 1       136 

Total  Calls  to  nil  Permanent  Positions 898 

The  following  tables  show  the  number  of  permanent  positions  filled. 
The  total  is  612.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  positions  filled  in  Harvard 
are  separated  from  those  in  other  institutions.  With  the  positions  filled 
In  the  University  the  Appointments  Office  has  little  to  do,  although  occa- 
sionally a  Department  may  enlist  the  services  of  the  Office  to  find  an 
assistant.  It  should  be  remembered  that  many  of  the  permanent  posi- 
tions recorded  below  In  other  institutions  are  filled  directly  by  some 
Department  of  the  University  without  any  assistance  from  the  Appoint- 
ments Office :  — 

Pbkiuhbht  Tbachdto  Posrrions 

Universities  or  Colleges :  — 

Harvard  University SOS 

Other  Universities  and  Colleges :  — 

Regular  Teachers 78 

Snbstitute  Teachers S      S88 

Technical  Schools :  — 

Harvard  University 106 

Other  Technical  Schools _8      116 

Normal  Schools 8 

Public  High  Schools 11 

Private  Schools,  Endowed  Schools,  Academies,  Seminaries    ....  39 

Tutors  or  Companions  (one  year) 14 

Total 456 
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Aj>MUnBT«iTirs    PoSITIOWB    (EDUCATIOKAL) 

Chancellor  of  University 1 

Superintendents  of  Schools J 

Head-master*  or  Principals 6 

Total 9 

College  Pobiyiobh  (Not  Tiaching) 

Auditor,  Randall  Ball  Association 1 

Clerk*  for  College  Office J 

Proctors  (College  room*) 71 

Secretary 1 

Assistant  Secretary 1 

Corrector 1 

Total 7T 


PaKMAHBNT    RlTSINEBB    PoBTTIOHl 


Art  Company 8 

Banking  Houses 6 

Brokerage  Firms i 

Bureau  of  Corporation* 1 

Consular  Service I 

Government  Service 1 

Libnuian 1 

Manufacturing  Concerns IS 


Newspaper     ........ 

Publishing  Ronses 

Research  or  Statistical  Work 

Secretaries 

Settlement  Work 

Social  Service  Work  .... 

Wholesale  Dealer 

Total 


Pmtun»T  Busnrass  Position  (Tkchwical) 

Chemists 

Engineers ! 

Electrical 8 

Mechanical XI 

Mining 1 

Foresters 

Total 
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The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  temporary  positions  filled,  - 
1,600  In  all:  — 

Temporart  Woke 


Advertising  Agent* S 

Athletic  Coaches 4 

Attendant* 8 

Bell  Boy  —  Club 1 


Bookkeeper 1 

Canvassers 5 

Caretaker! 9 

Carpentera S 

Chauffeur 1 

Chemist 1 

Choremen 66 

Clerks 191 

Collector* 6 

Companion! 10 

Computers .11 

Draughtsmen 9 

Elevator  Han 1 

Engineers IT 

Farm  Hands 7 

Furnace  Tender* S 

Gardener* 5 

General  Han  on  Summer  Place  .  .  1 

Guards 10 

Guides 48 

Gymnastics S 

Hotel  Help 6 

Janitor 1 

Laboratory  Assistant 1 

Lecturer 1 

Legal  Assistant 1 

Lettering 1 

Library  Work 6 

Literary  Work S 

Messengers S3 

Meter  Readers 49 

Monitors 38 

Museum  Work S 

Musicians  and  Musical  Directors  .  7 

Newspaper  Correspondents  ....  6 

Night  School  Teacher 1 


Outing  Class  Teachers 7 

Painters  (House) 2 

Physician 1 

Playgrounds 6 

Printers S 

Proctors 61 

Proof-readers 2 

Railroad 1 

Reader* IE 

Rooms  for  Service* 10 

Scene  Shifters,  Chair  Movers,  etc.  16 


Settlement  Workers 18 

Snow  Shovellers S 

Solicitors IS 

Statisticians 18 

Stenographers 47 

Store  Clerks 19 

Substitutes  for  Schools 10 

Summer  Camp*  (Councillors,  Di- 
rectors, Tutors) S 

Summer  School  Teacher*  ....    14 

Supervisors  of  Study .88 

Surveyor 1 

Ticket  Takers 464 

Timekeeper 1 

Translators IS 

Tutors  and  Companions  (less  than 

one  year) 8S 

Tutor  for  School 1 

Tutors  (Special  Subjects)  ....  190 

Typewriters 89 

Ushers 6 

Waiters 8 

Watchman 1 

Watch  Repairers      2 


Total  . 


1600 


Total  permanent  and  temporary 
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The  following  table  shows  the  demands  on  various  Departments  of  the 
University  for  teachers  in  single  subjects :  — 

1      Medicine 11 

1      Pediatrics 6 

Orthopedic! t 

Fine  Arts S 


Sanskrit 

Semitic 

Greet 2 

Latin 


43      Architecture 


History 18 

Government 9 

Economics 81 

Law 7 

Philosophy 19 

Psychology      4 

Social  Ethics 8 

Education 8 

Botany 10 

Zoology 10 

Economic  Entomology 2 

Biology a 

Geology 4 

Physiography      8 

Meteorology 1 

Anthropology      3 

Anatomy      8 

Physiology      8 

Bacteriology 7 

Histology 1 

Pathology    . 8 

Hygiene 1 


14      Mnsic ■  .  .   .  .     3 


IB 


Bookkeeping     .... 

Astronomy 8 

Physics S 

Chemistry 32 

Engineering 

Applied  Mechanics 

Forestry 

Snrgery 

Obstetrics 

Gynaecology 

Dermatology 

Syphilis 

Neurology 

Neuropathology 

Ophthalmology 

Otology 

Laryngology 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic 

Mental  Diseases 

Total 


The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  men  supplied  to  teach  r 
ban  one  subject,  or  to  combine  teaching  with  other  work :  — 


Latin  and  Greek t 

Latin  and  German 1 

Latin,  Greek,  German,  and  History 


Physics  and  Chemistry 

Physics,  Chemistry,  Botany,  and 
Physiography    , 


Latin  and  History 1      Physics,  Chemistry,  Physiography, 


English  Instructor  and  Y.  H.  C.  A. 

Secretary 

English  and  Mathematics 
French  and  German  . 


Romance  Languages      IS      Science  . 


and  Athletics 

Shopwork 

Mining  and  Metallurgy  .   .    . 
Mineralogy  and  Petrography 


German,  English,  and  History 
History,  Government,  and  Economics    1 

History  and  Economics 8 

Economics  and  Politics 1 

Mathematics  Instructor,   Director 
of  Dining  Hall,  and  Proctor    .    . 
Mathematics  and  Science     ... 
Architecture  and  Civil  Engineering 


Pathology  and  Neuropathology 
Anatomy  and  Otology     .... 

Biology  and  Geology 

Obstetrics  and  Gynaecology  .    . 
Histology  and  Embryology    .  . 

1  Psychology  and  Hygiene    .   .    . 

2  General  Teachers 

1  Total 


The  table  on  page  359  sets  forth  the  geographical  distribution  of  the 
permanent  teaching,  educational,  and  business  positions  filled. 
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Geographical  Distribution 
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360  APPENDIX 

The  salaries  of  577  out  ol  the  612  permanent  positions  filled  amount  to 
$419,014.84;  divided  as  follows :  — 

Salaries.  ofPowUoIU. 

Universities,  Colleges,  Technical  and  Normal  School*   .  t260,500.00  383 

Secondary  School! 59,250.00  48 

Tutoring 29,S10.00  14 

Bnsines 69,454.84  132 

Total $419,014.34  577 

No  report  has  been  received  from  3a  men. 

The  above  tables  show  the  number  of  positions  filled  by  the  Appoint- 
ments Olflue  in  cooperation  with  the  various  Departments  of  the  Univer- 
sity or  by  the.  1  )epartnients  themselves.  The  increase  of  161  over  last 
year  shows  a  falling  off  of  !!6I  from  the  year  before,  when  the  increase 
was  522  over  the  year  190.'j-06.  This  difference  may  be  partly  explained 
by  the  financial  conditions  during  a  large  part  of  the  year  under  review, 
which  undoubtedly  had  a  serious  effect  on  the  number  of  calls  for  busi- 
ness men  and  for  tutors.  Even  if  the  gain  over  last  year  is  not  so  great 
as  might  be  wished,  yet  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  as  has  been  before 
pointed  out,  that  the  Appointments  Office  is  successful  in  recording  only  a 
part  of  the  positions  tilled  through  the  influence  of  the  University.  The 
Law  and  Medical  Faculties  keep  no  record  of  their  achievement*,  in  this 
direction,  and  one  Division  of  the  University  now  prefers  to  make  a 
separate  report  of  the  positions  filled  through  its  influence.  Furthermore, 
the  total  of  1CU0  temporary  positions  filled  does  not  by  any  means  repre- 
sent the  actual  number  of  jobs  undertaken  by  students  in  the  University. 
People  in  Cambridge  and  in  Uostou  are  constantly  employing  students, 
and  no  report  ever  comes  to  the  Appointments  Office.  Then,  too,  many 
students  may  continue  to  fill  throughout  their  University  course  positions 
secured  through  the  Appointments  Oflice  in  their  first  or  second  year  ol 
residence ;  the  first  job  is  reported,  lint  no  record  of  the  subsequent  wort 
appears  in  the  statistics  of  the  cilice.  The  number  of  mature,  skilled 
men  registering  in  1 1n-  Office  is  steadily  on  the  increase,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  friends  of  the  University  in  this  community  may  turn  with 
greater  frequency  to  the  Dffi-e  when  they  need  the  temporary  assistance 
of  trained,  eager,  and  industrious  workers.  It  is  also  to  lie  hoped  that 
business  men  throughout  the  country  may  lind  it  convenient  to  notify  the 
Alumni  ( lilice  or  the  Appoint  men  Is  Oflice  of  vacancies  in  their  respective 
undertakings. 

E.  H.  WELLS. 

Sectary  for  Appointment*. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  STUDENTS, 
1900-09 


Hmrowri  Tori* 

-01 

1M1 

•in 

law 

-08 

1MB 

-04 

loot 

-05 

low 

-ce 

-01 

-OS 

1*08 

8419 
100 
66 
548 

96 
90 

3276 
95 
7* 
539 
100 
84 

3332 
116 

74 
560 
129 

91 

3407 
115 
74 
648 
129 
108 

3235 
114 

88 
526 
126 
103 

8114 
104 
89 
470 
119 
113 

3165 
128 
98 
602 
116 
140 

8045 
135 
9* 
510 
132 
149 

2981 

88 

Foreign  and  Dependencies  .... 

140 
155 

Total 

H.  T.,  N.  J.,  Pa. 

South  Atlantic  and  South  Central . 

431* 

2787 
2415 
632 
166 

4168 

2618 
2244 

658 
169 

4302 

2631 
2260 
701 
190 

4381 

2676 
3289 
731 
189 

4192 

2481 
3126 
754 
202 

4009 

2890 
2037 
724 
193 

4149 

2423 
2079 
761 
226 

4066 

2319 
1993 
726 
229 

3918 

2253 

1941 
679 
208 

—„.«_ 

1621 
40 
30 
238 
36 
27 

1585 
47 
SI 
252 

87 
27 

1678 
58 
38 
264 
42 
29 

1659 
52 
34 
256 
42 
SO 

1635 
50 
38 
225 
47 
29 

1660 
41 
26 
189 
49 
34 

1857 
68 
29 
213 
51 
60 

1852 
64 
25 

207 
56 
73 

Foreign  and  Dependencies  .... 

62 
67 

Total 

1992 

1336 

1113 

386 

70 

1983 

1176 

1054 

409 

82 

2109 

1240 

1118 

438 

96 

2078 

1216 
1097 
443 

86 

3009 

1162 

1062 

463 

83 

1899 

1180 

1017 

430 

67 

3268 

1859 

1230 

498 

87 

2277 

1373 

1246 

479 

39 

2238 

Maiiachoaetti 

N.Y.,  N.  J.,  Pa 

South  Atlantic  and  South  Central . 

1246 

481 
86 
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APPENDIX 


ORDINARY  DEGREES   CONFERRED,  1904-08 

im*  lew  loo*  ibot 

Bachelors  of  Aita 463  1ST  37*  446 

Bachelor!  of  Arts  oat  of  coarse 88  44  G8  S3 

Bachelor!  of  Science 77  91  62  79 

Bachelors  of  Science  out  of  conme 7  16  13  17 

Bachelors  of  Divinity 7  7  8  T 

Bachelors  of  Divinity  out  of  course 1  0  0  0 

Bachelor!  of  Laws 169  170  178  188 

Bachelors  of  Laws  out  of  course IS  18  13  SI 

Bachelor!  of  Agricultural  Science 8  1  2  £ 

Bachelon  of  Agricultural  Science  out  of  conne  0  0  0  S 

Docton  of  Medicine 181  82  80  7< 

Doctors  of  Medicine  out  of  course 4  2  1  < 

Doctors  of  Dental  Medicine ?.5  82  34  8- 

Masters  of  Arti 157  181  110  12- 

Matter!  of  Art!  ont  of  conne 5  12  4  J 

Masters  of  Science 2  4  8  : 

Master!  of  Science  oat  of  conne 0  1  0  I 

Doctor!  of  Philosophy 46  39  46  8! 

Docton  of  Science 1  0  0 

Metallurgical  Engineers 0  1  0  t 

Mining  Engineers 0  0  8 

Maiten  in  Civil  Engineering 0  0  0  J 

Hasten  in  Mechanical  Engineering 0  0  0  I 

Hasten  in  Electrical  Engineering 0  0  0  < 

Hasten  in  Architecture 0  0  0  i 

Marten  in  Landscape  Architecture 0  0  0  ; 

Hasten  in  Forestry 0  0  0  J 

Totals 1145  1073  981  109* 
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INDEX 


Administrative  Boards 110,  171 

Admission,  Report  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 11-14,  819 

Admission  to  candidacy  for  S.B 11 

Ames,  John  S 34,  ISO,  24* 

AndoTer  Theological  Seminary 25,  1S6,  847 

Appucton  Cuapbl  and  Ten  Phillips  Brooks  House,  Report  on  .   .     48,  285 

Appoint"  but  a  Ofticb,  Report  on 49,  855 

Arnold  Arboretum,  Report  on 842 

Athletic  Sports,  Report  on 115 

Administration,  the  unstable  condition  of 117 

Base  ball      120 

Foot-b*Ji lie 

Graduate  Treasurer IIS 

Reduction  oi  intercollegiate  contests 118-120 

Bowing 130 

Secretary 116 

Bate-ball 80, 180 

Bermuda  Natural  History  Society 40 

Botanic  Gahdbn,  Report  on 287 

Brooke,  James  W 88,  160,  944 

Basse j  Institution     . 12,81,151 

Cambridge,  gift  to  City  of 46 

Carnegie  Foundation 89, 849 

Cary,  Austin 84 

Chemical  Labobatobt,  Report  on 248 

Class  of  1888,  gift  of 47 

Classical  Antiuujtiks,  Coixkotiob  or,  Report  on 816 

Committee  on  Regulation  of  Athletic  Sports 19,98,111,115 

Degree  fat  three  years 15-18,  108 

Degree  of  S.B. ,  requirements  for  admission  to  candidacy  for 11 

Degrees  conferred,  1904-08 861 

Dental  School,  Report  on 29,  187 

Action  of  Faculty  of  Medicine  in  regard  to 192 

Change  of  titles  of  teachers  In 81 

Courses  of  instruction 187 

New  building  for 192 

Statistics  as  to  work  of 188-190 

Summer  School 190,  191 

Discobolus  of  the  Vatican 48 
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364  INDEX 

Drvnrnr  School,  Report  on 166 

Andover  Theological  Seminary 156 

Courses  of  instruction 160-163 

Interchange  of  instruction  with  Faculty  of  Arts  w>d  Science*     ....    160 

King's  Chapel  lectures 157,  18S 

Lowell  Institute      157 

Morison,  Robert  S 163 

Re  gin  (ration  statistics 159 

Summer  School  of  Theology 168 

Enijinerriko,  Division  of,  Report  on 255 

Engineering  Society,  Harvard 48,  15S 

Exchange  of  Professors  with  Germany 44 

Facoltt  op  Abts  ahd  Scibkces,  Report  on 53 

Administration  of  prizes 98 

Athletics 98,  111 

Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration 99 

Higher  degrees  in  the  Medical  Sciences 95 

Jones,  A.  K.,  testimonial  to 103 

Lowell  Institute  Collegiate  Courses 97 

President,  the 108 

Public  honor  to  high  scholars      94 

Summer  Courses  of  Instruction 87 

University  extension 96 

Fisher,  Richard  Thornton 14 

Fogg  Art  Museum,  Report  on 310 

Foot-ball 20,  118 

Fobbstbt,  Report  on 84-36,  150,  244 

Free  public  lectures  at  Medical  School 30, 170 

Garcelon,  William  F 19,  lit 

Gay,  Edwin  F 82,  99 

Geographical  Distribution  of  Students 44,  361 

Geology  and  Geoqraphy,  Department  of,  Report  on 979 

Gbrxasic  Museum,  Report  on 318 

Germany,  exchange  of  Professors  with 44 

Gifts 62 

Graduate  School  of  Afflibd  Soiknok,  Report  on 13,  149 

Buisey  Institution 1GI 

Enrolment  in 160 

Forestry 160 

Harvard  Engineering  Society 152 

Lawrence  Scientific  School,  registration  in 149 

Ghadoatb  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Report  on 31,  IS* 

A.M.  degrees 130,145 

A.M.  degree  in  Law 143 

Association  of  American  Universities 142 

Birthplaces  of  Graduate  Students 136 

Classification  of  students 122,  123,  126 

Classification  of  students  by  subjects 127 

Colleges  and  universities  represented 138 

Degrees,  recommendations  for :  1896-1908 134 
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Qhakuatb  School  of  Aets  awd  Sciehceb.  —  Conclnded. 

Dormitory  for  married  students 147 

Fellowship*  and  scholarship! 136,  137 

Finance*. 116 

New  student*  from  other  college* 139 

Non-Resident  Fellows 141 

Percentage  of  students  Id  their  first  and  following  yean 128 

Percentage  of  student*  without  Harvard  degrees 128 

Ph.D.  degree 188-184,  189-141 

Reception,  twelfth  annual 148 

Registration 122,  135 

Resident  Fellows 142 

Scholarships  needed 147 

8.D.  degree 185 

S.M.  degree 131,  184 

Student*  from  Harvard  and  from  other  colleges 128 

Tuition-fees 143,  144 

Graduate  School  of  Business  Admihistratioh,  Report  on     .   .    32-84,  158 

Gay,  Edwin  F 99 

Instructors  and  courses  given  In  1908-09 154,  156 

Ghat  FIkibabiiiii,  Report  on 42,  281 

Bequest  of  Mrs.  W.  B.  Potter 234 

Harvard  Club  Scholarships 46 

Haryabd  College,  Report  on 14,  104 

A.B.  degree 106 

Administrative  Board 110 

Athletics Ill 

Deaths      104 

Discipline 110 

Registration 104 

S.B,  degree 106 

Scholarship,  low  grade  of 109 

Scholarships  with  and  without  stipend 110-118 

Three-year  degree 108 

Harvard  Dining  Association 44,  46 

Harvard  Engineering  Society 48, 152 

Harvard  Teachers  at  Radcllfle  College 41 

Holmes,  Henry  W 9 

Illvbss  Report 89, 862 

Investments 61 

Jack,  John  George 84 

Jbffbbsoh  Physical  Laboratory,  Report  on 2S8 

Jones1,  A.  K.,  testimonial  to 102 

King's  Chapel  lectnres 157,  168 

Law  School,  Report  on 28,  164 

Collection  of  portraits 167 

Courses  of  study , 106,  166 

Growth  since  1870 164 

Library 167 

Loan  Fund,  Harry  Milton  Levy 167 

Harking  system S49 
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Ljlwhikoi  Scirktific  School,  Report  on 24,  149 

Lowell  Institute  CoUegimte  Courses 9,  97 

Libhabt,  Report  on 36,  IBS 

Accessions 199-204 

Addition  to 198-199 

Admission  to  the  book-stack 810 

Book-fuadH,  new 199 

Catalogue  Department 216-219 

Cleaning 816 

Departmental  Libraries 205,  206 

Library  of  Congress  cards 217 

Missing  books 314, 115 

Open  reading-room  collections 210 

Ordering  Department 230-222 

Radcliffe College,  nsa  of  bookaby 211 

Shelf  Department 212 

Special  Reference  Libraries 307,  308 

Staff 222 

Sunday  nse  of  reading-room 211,  111 

Use  of  books  in  College  Library 309 

Lyon,  David  G IS 

Marking  system  in  Law  School 98,  27,  US 

Mbdioal  School,  Report  on SO,  171 

Administrative  Board 171 

Alumni  Fnnd 180 

Anatomy ITS 

Anatomy,  Comparative 172 

Bacteriology 174 

Chemistry,  Biological 174 

Courses  of  instruction 1SS,  183 

Division  of  scholarships 181 

Elective  work  in  fourth  year 18t 

Examination  statistics 164,  185 

Museum,  Warren 179 

Pathology 174 

Pathology,  Comparative 171 
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TREASURER'S  STATEMENT  FOR  1907-08 


To  tee  Board  of  Ovkkhkkss  of  Habvabd  Coixboi  :  — 

The  Treasurer  submits  the  annual  statement  of  the  financial 
affairs  of  the.  University,  for  the  year  ending  July  31,  1908. 

This  year,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  University, 
administrative  expenses  and  others  incurred  for  the  benefit  of 
the  University  as  a  whole  have  been  distributed  amongst  its 
Departments.  This  course  was  determined  upon  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  Fellows  on  February  11,  1907,  when  it  was 

"  Voted,  that  the  total  net  payments  entered  in  the  University 
Table  of  the  Treasurer's  Annual  Statement  be  distributed  and 
charged  in  the  year  1907-08  and  in  each  year  thereafter,  until  further 
order  of  this  Board,  substantially  in  such  shares  as  may  be  deter- 
mined in  each  year  by  the  application  of  the  method  used  in  a 
distribution  of  snch  payments  for  1904-05  submitted  to  the  Board 
by  Allen  Danforth,  Ex-Comptroller,  January  14,  1907." 

In  order  that  notice  of  this  change  might  be  given  to  the 
Departments  long  in  advance  of  its  going  into  effect,  the  vote 
was  drawn  so  as  not  to  apply  to  the  year  then  in  progress. 

The  result  of  the  distribution  of  the  above  expenses  this  year 
has  been  to  transfer  from  the  University  account,  to  accounts 
not  included  in  the  College  and  Library,  payments  amounting 
to  $20,985.22.  The  combined  accounts  of  the  University, 
College  and  Library,  after  this  distribution,  show  a  surplus 
of  $6,152.44.  If  the  distribution  had  not  been  made  they 
would  have  shown  a  deficit  of  $14,832.78  (see  below). 

All  the  other  Departments,  except  the  Stillman  Infirmary, 
were  able  to  meet  this  new  "  University  charge."    The  Still- 
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6  YEAB'8   RESULT   FOB  THE   COLLEGE. — INVESTMENTS 

man  Infirmary  bad  to  apply  all  its  accumulated  income  towards 
meeting  current  expenses  this  year.  -  Of  the  other  Depart- 
ments, the  only  ones  which  had  to  meet  the  new  charge  from 
accumulated  income,  or  from  gifts,  were  the  Divinity  School, 
the  Dental  School,  the  Arnold  Arboretum  and  the  Observa- 
tory. The  amount  of  the  "University  charge"  to  each  De- 
partment is  shown  on  pages  12-22.  The  distribution  is  shown 
in  full  in  the  Tables,  pages  94-156,  and  the  method  on  pages 
89  and  96-99. 

The  year's  result  referred  to  above  for  the  College,  taking 
the  accounts  of  the  University,  College  and  Library  together 
as  usual,  was  affected  by  extraordinary  charges  amounting  to 
$16,261.60,  namely,  for  overdue  term-bills  charged  off,  and 
for  nine  Funds  re-established,  as  stated  in  detail  below. 

The  surplus,  $6,152.44,  was  credited  to  the  Henry  L.  Pierce 
(Residuary)  Fund,  the  unrestricted  Fund  which  contributed 
towards  meeting  the  deficits  in  these  accounts  in  the  last  two 
preceding  years. 

The  net  income  of  the  general  investments  was  divided  at 
the  rate  of  5.05  percent.,  except  in  the  following  cases,  among 
the  Funds  and  balances  to  which  these  investments  belong. 
The  exceptions  are  some  temporary  balances  which  were 
allowed  lower  rates  of  interest,  and  the  balance  called 
"  Grains  and  Losses  for  General  Investments,"  which,  in 
accordance  with  the  vote  quoted  below,  was  allowed  no 
interest.  The  rate  compared  with  that  for  1906-07  shows 
an  increase  of  0.14  per  cent.  The  income  remaining  after 
the  above  division,  $535.27,  is  held  for  division  with  the 
income  of  the  following  year. 

From  the  income  of  all  bonds  bought  at  a  premium  for 
general  investments  $9,025.49  was  credited  to  the  various 
accounts  concerned,  and  for  special  investments  $784.11,  as 
the  fair  yearly  repayment  to  make  good  the  whole  of  the 
premiums  at  the  maturity  of  the  bonds. 

The  gain  from  the  sale  of  securities  held  as  general  invest- 
ments amounted  to  $537.77  during  the  year,  and  the  loss 
amounted  to  $36,928.55,  as  shown  on  pages   159  and   161. 
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AWARDS   TO    STUDENTS. TERM-BILLS    CHARGED   OFF  7 

These  amounts  were  carried  to  the  account  called  "Gains 
and  Losses  for  General  Investments,"  in  accordance  with  the 
following  vote  of  the  President  and  Fellows,  passed  October  26, 
1891:  — 

"  Voted,  that  the  sum  of  823,341.97  being  the  net  gain  from  sales 
of  bonds  at  a  profit,  heretofore  credited  to  the  account  of  Railroad 
Bond  Premiums,  be  transferred  as  of  July  81,  1891,  to  a  new  ac- 
count to  be  called  'Gains  and  Losses  for  General  Investments,' 
which  account  shall  be  credited  with  all  gains  and  charged  with  all 
leases  hereafter  arising  from  sales  of  property  belonging  to  the 
general  investments.  As  this  account  belongs  pro  rata  to  all  the 
Funds  sharing  in  general  investments  it  is  not  to  be  allowed  interest 
when  its  balance  is  on  the  credit  side  nor  to  be  charged  with  interest 
when  its  balance  is  on  the  debit  side." 

"Gains  and  Losses  for  General  Investments"  had  a  credit 
balance  July  31,  1908,  of  ♦564,965.92. 

The  gains  from  the  sale  of  property  held  as  special  invest- 
ments amounted  to  $25.00  daring  the  year,  and  the  losses  to 
1205.25,  as  shown  on  pages  160  and  161.  These  amounts 
were  carried  to  the  accounts  of  the  Funds  to  which  the  invest- 
ments belonged. 

The  total  paid  to  students  on  account  of  fellowships,  scholar- 
ships, loans  and  awards  of  financial  aid,  amounted  daring  the 
year  to  $134,536.49.  This  amount  includes  not  only  awards 
made  partly  or  solely  on  account  of  need,  but  also  fellow- 
ships and  scholarships  awarded  partly  or  solely  in  recognition 
of  high  scholarship. 

Unpaid  term-bills  amounting  to  $8,197.58,  the  gradual 
accumulation  of  thirty-four  years,  have  been  charged  off  as 
a  current  expense  of  the  past  year,  and  a  recurrence  of  the 
accumulation  has  been  rendered  impossible.  These  changes 
were  effected  by  the  following  vote  of  the  President  and 
Fellows,  passed  October  12,  1908 :  — 

"  Voted,  that  the  amounts  due  on  term-bills  issued  before  the 
year  1907-08  unpaid  on  September  26,  1908,  be  charged  in  the 
accounts  for  1907-08  to  the  departments  in  which  such  dues  ac- 
crued, as  follows  :  — 
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8        TERM-BILLS  CHARGED  OFF. OLD  FUNDS  RE  ESTABLISHED 

(Fbom  THE  BuBSia's  lettbr  or  September  86,   1908.) 

University  Account 

Veterinary  School 9438.99 

Miscellaneous 80.00  1463.99 

College 

Undergraduate* $4,144.59  ' 

Lawrence  Scientific  School 1,476.60 

Graduate  School  of  Arta  and  Sciences           LIT. 76  6,060.84 

Law  School S46.29 

Divinity  School 146.73 

Medical  School 759.86 

Dental  School 389.88 

Total 18,19738 

"  That  the  total  amounts  due  on  term-bills  issued  in  the  year 
1907-08  and  thereafter,  unpaid  at  the  end  of  the  year  following 
that  of  issue,  be  charged  in  the  accounts  for  such  year  to  the  depart- 
ments in  which  the  dues  accrued. 

"That  receipts  subsequent  to  September  26,  1908,  on  account 
of  term-bills  charged  off  as  above  be  credited  to  the  departments  in 
which  the  dues  charged  off  accrued." 

Nine  Funds,  established  by  gift  or  bequest  between  1650 
and  1777,  whose  capital  amounted  to  $9,746.77,  were  found 
by  Mr.  Allen  Danforth  to  have  been  spent,  contrary  to  the 
letter  or  the  spirit  of  the  terms  upon  which  they  were  received. 
All  had  disappeared  before  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
having  been  carried  into  the  "  Stock  Account,"  which  was 
gradually  used  up.  Therefore,  on  October  12,  1908,  the 
President  and  Fellows 

"  Voted,  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Danforth's  recommendations  in 
the  cases  below,  that  the  following  funds  be  established  as  a  perma- 
nent record  of  the  gifts  represented  :  — 

John  Newgate 1650  1333.83 

John  Coggan 1668  1,600.00 

Thomas  Hollis,  for  Treasurer     .  .  .  1791  630.00 

Thomaa  Hutchinson 1789  S3S.88 

Thomas  Hubbard 1774  1,000.00 

John  Barnard 1777  666.67 

Nathaniel  Hultoo 1696  444.44 

Ezekiel  Rogers 1701  8,686.00 

Daniel  Russell 1679  1,614.00 

and  that  the  amounts  necessary  for  the  above  purposes  be  taken 

from  the  surplus  in  tbe  combined  accounts  of  University,  College 
and  Library  in  1907-08," 
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COMPOSITE   FUNDS. RETIRING   ALLOWANCES  9 

Cases  of  the  consolidation  of  several  Funds  under  the  title 
of  one  of  tbem,  the  income  of  all  being  for  the  same  purpose, 
were  also  discovered  by  Mr.  Danforth.  The  names  of  the 
component  Funds  and  the  dates  of  their  establishment  have 
been  inserted,  therefore,  in  the  Table  of  Funds  and  Balances, 
under  the  old  title  of  each  Fund  now  known  to  be  com- 
posite. These  Funds  are  the  following  (also  shown  on  pages 
73  and  80)  : 

Hollis  Professorship of  Divinity,  Hollii  Professorship  of  Mathematics. 

Taoma*  Hollis  (1731),  Thorn*.  Hollis  (1736), 

James  Towntend  (178S),  Thorns.  Brattle  (1718), 

Daniel  Henchman  (17*3),  Daniel  Henchman  (1768), 

William  Dummer  (1763),  William  Dnmroer  (1763). 

Jonathan  Mason  (1798). 

Hancock  Professorship. 

Thomas  Hancock  (1765), 
Stephen  Sewall  (1763). 


Retiring  allowances  granted  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for 
the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  to  persons  connected  with  Har- 
vard University,  and  paid  through  the  Treasurer  of  the  Uni- 
versity, amounted  during  the  year  to  $13,478.38.  Retiring 
allowances  paid  from  the  income  of  the  Retiring  Allowance 
Fund,  which  was  established  in  1879,  amounted  to  $18,504.01. 
With  retiring  allowances  amounting  to  $2,042.28  paid  from 
current  income,  the  total  paid  for  this  purpose  was  $34,024.67, 
as  compared  with  $26,462.48  last  year. 

This  amount,  $34,024.67,  was  distributed  amongst  twenty 
persons,  five  of  whom  were  paid  at  the  rate  of  $1,000  or  leas ; 
eight  at  the  rate  of  $1,500  to  $2,000 ;  and  seven  at  the  rate  of 
$2,625  to  $3,333.  Daring  the  year  one  of  the  above  persons 
died,  and  five  received  retiring  allowances  for  the  first  time. 
Of  the  entire  number,  fifteen  began  to  receive  retiring  allow- 
ances during  the  last  five  years,  four  during  the  preceding 
five  years,  and  one  fourteen  years  ago. 
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SUMMARY  OF  INVESTMENTS 

(For  details,  aee  pp.  40,  GO  and  65) 

General  Investments.  ad^.i.^m't.        jbItsi,  im.      ucon. 

Mortgages,  Sows,  Ac, $1,060,000.00    (1,145,000.00    172,974.38 

Public  Fnnds, 106,684.56  106,684.66        4,687 .0* 

Railroad  Bonds 5,888,836.47      6,861,512.87    321,438.86 

Traction  Bond* 1,676,484.07       1,631,204.17      67,617.40 

Sundry  Bond 3,571,699.23      2,555,338.79    116,616.70 

Railroad  Stocks, 1,608,286.90       1,612,909.47      73,764.76 

Manufacturing  and  Telephone  Stocks,        407,665.41  610,122.91      87,448.00 

Real  Estate  Trust  Stocks, 696,421.60  695,421.60      25,061.50 

Sundry  Stocks 288,169.60  288,169.60        7,910.00 

Real  Estate 2,836,110.24      2,917,968.97    178,708.06 

$16,878,676.27  $16,669,216.28  2806,111.07 
Advances  to 

Antitoxin  Stable, 404.89  

Botanic  Department 7,362.89  6,619.49  367.62 

Uriah  A.  Boyden  Fm.d,  .    .   .  9,080.62  10,606.90  

Bussey  Trust;      348,227.21  847,827.21      18,860.78 

Classical  Publication  Fund  of  the 

Class  of  ISfifl, 1,760.62  2,806.81  87.54 

Dental  School  Real  Estate,  ....  87.58  

Calvin  A  Luoy  Ellis 
Real  Estate, 

Medical  School 

"        "       Undertaking,  .  .  . 

Observatory 

Peabody  Museum  of   American 
Archaeology  and  Ethnology,    . 

StOlman  Infirmary, 

Woodland  Hill  Fund, 

Harvard  Dining  Association,  .    . 

Randall  Hall  Association,    .  .  . 


Sundry  Accounts, 

Term  Bills  overdue. 

Issued  before  August  1,  1907,     . 
Issued  for  1907-08,  In 
January, 

Cash  in  City  Trust  Co 

"     Equitable  Trust  Co.,  .  .  . 

"     Merchants  National  Bank, 

"      National  Union  Bank,    .   . 

"      Old  Boston  National  Bank, 

"      hands  of  Bursar,  ..... 

General  Investments,  totals,  .  $17,232,849.96  $17,466,576.33  $835,864.16 

Special  Investments,     "   (p.  70),  2,659,799.97      3,803,416.15    117,366.0s 

Totals  (see  pp.  48, 64) $19,892,649.92  $»,  169,991. 48  *953,»3>.«S 


402.08 

1,217.64 

20.09 

6,878.03 

9,689.46 

818.65 
1,492.71 

1,084.68 

51.28 

8,774.28 

991.85 
2,517.86 

124.84 

2,875.65 

3,357.08 

143.78 

78,295.80 

165,595.53 

7,681.66 

29,702.27 

28,202.27 

1,486.12 

81,019.18 

12,268.24 

1,244.11 

1,895.66 

6,668.87 

58,868.99 

8,197.58 

673.89 
49,897.47 

60,182.02 

106,657.85 

981.61 

697.66 

75,741.96 

434.30 

908.71 

6,671.15 

59.77 

1,547.29 

671.40 

24.11 

65,580.93 

82,039.83 

1,295 .27 

80,232.67 

39,372.05 
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CHANGES  IN  FUNDS 


Total  of  Funds  and  balances,  July  31, 1908 $00,171,346-43 

"  "  "  August  1, 1007,  .  .  .      19,891,649.9a 

Increase  during  the  year,  as  shown  in  detail  below,         *378>59°-s° 


ANALYSIS  07  UTOBMASB 

Decrease  of  Funds  and  balanoes. 

Law  School  balance,  by  payment*  towards  construction  of 
Langdell  Hall  (see  p.  14), $101,904.33 

Funds  applied  to  the  Medical  School  Undertaking,  by  pay- 
ment" towards  construction  (see  pp.  168-169), 49,080.40 

Btissey  limitation  balance,  by  payment!  towards  construc- 
tion of  the  Antitoxin  Stable  (see  p.  IS) 13,410.88 

Sundry  balances  spent,  mainly  of  gifts  for  special  purposes,  6,798.88 

Loss  by  changes  of  investments  (see  p.  161), 87,138.80 

1207,972.79 
Loss  increase,  excluding  gifts  for  capital. 

Nine  Funds,  established  by  gift  or  bequest  be- 
tween 1660  and  1777,  whose  capital  was  spent 
contrary  to  the  letter  or  the  spirit  of  the  terms 
upon  which  the  Fundi  were  rewired,  now 
re-established  from  the  current  income  of  the 
College  (see  p.  8) (8,7*6.77 

Henry  L.  Fierce  (Residuary)  Fund,  by  re- 
ceipt of  the  surplus  in  the  combined  accounts 
of  the  University,  College  Mid  Library,  in  par- 
tial repayment  of  the  amount  previously  fur- 
nished by  this  unrestricted  Fond  to  meet  deficits 
in  these  accounts  (see  p.  18) 6,162.44 

Net  increase  of  Funds  and  balances  which  appear 
at  both  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  year, 
excluding  the  Law  School  balance,  Funds  ap- 
plied to  the  Medical  School  Undertaking,  the 

Bussey  Institution  balance,  and  the  Henry  Xi.  . 

Pierce  (Residuary)  Fund 88,987.84 

Increase  of  Funds  established  during  the  year,   .        1,886,89 

Credit  balances  created  during  the  year,  mainly 

of  gifts  for  immediate  use, 28,762.06 

Gain  by  changes  of  in  vestments  (see  pp.  169, 160),        662.77  186,046.76 

Net  decrease,  excluding  gifts  for  capital  (as  on  p.  162),        $71,336.03 

Gifts  for  capital  (seep.  54), 9449,833.33 

Iiess  net  decrease,  excluding  gifts  for  capital,    ■   .  71,336.03 

Increase  during  the  year  (as  above) 8378,508.50 
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nrCOHB  ABTD  CUKBBBT  EXPENSES  FOB  DEPARTMENTS 

GJasTBBAX  ITBKS  OHIT 

These  tables  show  for  each  Department  the  receipts  avail- 
able for  salaries,  retiring  allowances  and  general  expenses,  the 
amount  of  such  expenses,  and  the  resulting  surplus,  or  deficit. 
They  are  summaries  of  only  these  general  items  in  the  more 
comprehensive  and  detailed  tables  beginning  on  page  89. 

THE   UNIVERSITY 
(See  Table  No.  I,  page  90) 

AvAILiBLS    FOB    EXPBHBBS 

Income  of  Fundi  and  balances, 961,800.46 

Giffc, 13,600.88 

Rents, S.810.00 

Sales  and  repayment*.       1,770.81    $79,381.  IS 

Total  of  payments  entered  in  the  University  Table,    .   .  flil.79S.70 

Lew  net  payment!  distributed  by  the  University  charge 

(see  pp.  94,  99), 108,081.28 

Payments  not  distributed,  being  those  met  by  Income 

specifically  restricted  to  them  {p.  94), $36,764.48 

Unpaid  term-bills  isaned  before  Aug.  1, 1907,  charged  off,  468.99 

University  charge,  to  the  University  (fee  pp.  94,  95). 

Overseers'  expenses,      3,846.18 

Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  (part,  see  p.  146),  1,955.81 
Peabody  Museum  of  American  Archaeology  and  Eth- 
nology (part,  MB  p.  148), 1,656.59 

Semitic  Museum  (part,  see  p.  149) 1,257.68 

Germanic  Museum  (part,  see  p.  150) 90.19 

William  Hayes  Fogg  Art  Mnaenin  (part,  aee  p.  151),  270.06 

Appleton  Chapel  (part,  tee  p.  158) 1,842.68 

Phillips  Brooks  House  (part,  sea  p.  155), 161.78 

Otheritems, 14,748.88      61,658.60 

Surplus, $17,828.65 

THE  COLLEGE,  ixaLUDiira  tub  LAWRENCE  SCIENTIFIC  SCHOOL,  thb 

GRADUATE  SCHOOL  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES,  and  ran 

GRADUATE  SCHOOL  OF  APPLIED  SCIENCE 

(See  Table  No.  II,  page  100) 

Available  fob  Eipbmseb 

Income  of  Fundi  and  balances,  .   .    . $868,670.80 

Gifts, 9,469.68 

Sales 2,767.57 

Insurance  and  sundry  repayments, 817.74 

Receipt*  from  students  (except  tuition  fees  in  the  School 

for  Social  Workers  and  Gymnasium  locker  feel),     606,052.91 
Sundry  receipts  at  the  summer  camp  at  Sqnam  Lake,    .         9,288.97  $B80,456.*1 
Amount  available  for  expenses,  carried  forward,    .   .  $880,466.41 
12 
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Tbb  Collbqb,  oovrmrsD 
Amount  available  for  expenses,  brought  forward,  .   .   .   9880,456.41 

SaUrie*  for  instruction,  except  next  item,     $531,481.10 

Austin  Teaching  Fellowships,     .   .   .         18,615.00  $545,096.10 

Salaries  for  administration, 16,991.66 

Appropriations, 49,988.87 

Scholarships  from  unrestricted  income, 5,700.00 

Expenses  on  account  of  public  buildings, 31,641.04 

Expenses  on  Account  of  dormitories, 87,486.71 

Summer  Schools, 28,666.96 

Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  (part,  see  p.  146),    .        4,077.50 
Jefferson  Physical  Laboratory  (part,  see  p.  153),     .   .  766.38 

Hemenway  Gymnasium  (part,  see  p.  165),  .    17,677.81 

Less  included  in  University  charge  below,         319.60         7,468.31 

General  expenses  (shown  in  detail  on  p.  181),     ....       70,310.34 

$796,917.81 

Unpaid  term-bills  issued  before  Aug.  1, 1907,  charged  oft,         6, 050. 84 

Nine  Funds  re-established  (see  p.  6) 9,746.77 

UniTersity  charge  (p.  138), 60,308.84  1878,917.76 

Surplus, ,7,588.66 

THE  LDBRABT 

(See  Table  No.  Ill,  page  183) 

Available  tor  Kxfbhsbs 

Income  of  Funds  and  balances, $84,181.30 

Guts 8,971.05 

Fees  and  sales, 138.00 

Accumulated  fines  appropriated, 1,000.00    (88,390.81 

Salaries 118,600.00 

Services,  cataloguing,  administration,  etc.,  .    81,368.01 

Serrices  in  Department  Libraries 1,816.66 

General  expenses,     14,667.96     $65,641.68 

University  charge  (p.  126) 1,868.44      67,605.07 

Deficit, $19,814.76 

CNIVEBSITT,  COLLEGE  mi  LIBRARY 
Combined  Accounts 

Surplus  as  above  in  UniTersity, $17,898.66 

"  College, 7,538.65    $86,867.80 

Deficit  as  above  in  Library, 19,814.76 

Surplus  in  the  combined  accounts,  which  was  repaid  to  principal  " 

Of  the  Henry  L.  Pierce  (Residuary)  Fund,  in  partial  return 
for  the  amount  previously  furnished  by  Ibis  unrestricted 
Fund  to  meet  deficits  in  these  accounts, $6,163.44 

In  1906-07  there  was  a  deficit  of $16,718.64 

Principal  of  the  Henry  L  Fierce  (Besiduary)  Fund,  July  81,  1908,  $167,693.61 
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DIVINITY   SCHOOL 

(See  Table  No.  IV,  page  138) 

Available  vob  Expenses 

Income  of  Fundi  and  balances,      ....  % 939,818.75 

Gifts, 1,510.71 

Sale 77.80 

Receipts  from  students 8,849.90    $40,268.15 

Salaries  for  instruction, 130,656.84 

Balaries  for  Librarian  and  Secretary 1,750.00 

Book 394.6a 

General  expense*,     6,728.88 

989,180.84 
Total  amount  unpaid  on  term  bills  issued  before  August 

1,  1907,  charged  oft,  but  not  remitted, 146.72 

University  charge 2,181.92      41,768.98 

Deficit, 91,606.89 

Iu  1906-07  there  was  a  deficit  of 9102.80 

Tbe  Divinity  School  credit  balance  on  July  31, 1908,  was    94,764.88 

LAW  SCHOOL 
(See  Table  No.  V,  page  129) 

Available  fob  EXPENSE* 

Income  of  Funds  and  balances, $24,148.76 

Sales, 6.26 

Receipts  from  students, 106,779.00  $139,928.01 

Salaries  for  Instruction $66,305.00 

Salaries  for  administration, 12,889.91 

Scholarships  from  unrestricted  income, 4,660.00 

Books 18,183.80 

General  expenses 19,286.76 

9110,764.47 
Total  amount  unpaid  on  term-bills  issued  before  August 

1,  1907,  charged  off,  hot  not  remitted, 646.29 

UniTereity  charge, 7,166.07 

$118,476.88 

Langdell  Hall,  construction 118,866.61  $281,83234 

Deficit,  caused  by  the  payment  of  $118,366.51  towards  the  cost      ~ 
of  Langdell  Hall,  from  current  and  accumulated  income,  .   .  $101,90443 

Otherwise  there  would  have  been  a  surplus  of $11,462.18 

In  1906-07,  after  the  payment  of  $346,417.40  towards  the 
cost  of  Langdell  Hall,  from  current  and  accumulated 

income,  there  was  a  deficit  of $215,286.08 

Otherwise  there  wonld  hara  been  a  surplus  of  .   .   .    $31,191.32 
The  Law  School  credit  balance  on  July  81,  1908,  was.    .    $30,663.54 
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MEDICAL  SCHOOL 

(See  Table  No.  VI,  page  181) 

Available  job  Expbbseb 

Income  of  Fund*  and  balance* $121,661.66 

OWM 7,739.26 

Receipt*  from  itodentt, 75,500.79 

Sales, 8,603.53 

Repayment! 618.75  $209,396.87 

Amount  available  for  expense*, 1209,896.97 

Salaries  for  instruction,  except  next  item,  .  #117,800.67 

AiwtiD  Teaching  Fellowships 3,600.00  $180,300.67 

Salaries  for  administration 2,180.00 

Retiring  allowance, 1,000.00 

Annuity  (part),     251.73 

Appropriations, 32,609.78 

General  expense* 68,028.80 

$199,310.47 
Total  amount  unpaid  on  term-bills  issued  before  August 

1,  1907,  charged  off,  but  not  remitted,      769.86 

University  charge 5,588.09    305,663.42 

Surplus, «8,743.6S 

In  1906-07  there  was  a  deficit  of $819.64  =^^ 

The  Medical  School  debit  balance  on  July  31,  1908,  was    $2,639.48 


DENTAL    SCHOOL 

(See  Table  No.  VII,  page  187) 
Available  fob  Exrutiis 

Income  of  Fonda  and  balances $3,047.74 

Fee*  from  Infirmary, 4,734.83 

Sale*, 878.69 

Receipts  from  students,   . 12,367.62    $19,608.88 

Salaries  for  instruction, $6,616.00 

Salaries  for  administration, 700.00 

General  expense*,      12,638.06 

$19,644.06 
Total  amount  unpaid  on  term-bill*  issued  before  August 

1,  1907,  charged  off,  but  not  remitted 389.88 

University  charge 813.87      80,686.80 

Deficit, $1,178.42 

In  1906-07  there  was  a  surplus  of $1,287.56        ' 

The  Dental  School  credit  balance  on  July  31,  1908,  wa*  .  $19,017.36 
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BUSSEY   INSTITUTION 

(See  Table  No.  VIII,  page  189) 

AvimiBLB  for  Expenses 

Income  of  Fonda  and  balance! 114,631.70 

Gift, 1,000.00 

Insurance  premium  returned,      6.88 

Bents 1,825.33 

Sales, 888.82 

Board  of  animals,      6,268.64 

Horticultural  Department  receipts, 1,404.80 

Receipt*  from  students, 8,046.00    $27,895.56 

Patx*hts 

Salaries  for  instruction, $8,400.00 

Horticultural  Department  expenses, 1,668.38 

General  expenses, ■      9,881.68 

$19,750.06 

UniTersity  charge, 878.72 

$20,128.78 
Antitoxin  Stable,  total  charges  for  construction,  paid  from 

current  and  accumulated  income 20,177.16    $40,305.94 

Deficit,  caused  by  the  payment  of  $30,177.16,  for  construction 

of  the  Antitoxin  Stable, 13,410.88 

Otherwise  there  would  hare  been  a  surplus  of $7,766.78 

In  1906-07  there  was  a  surplus  of  .   .* $1,904.59 

The  Buseey  Institution  credit  balance  on  July  31,  1908,  was  $18, 330. fl» 


ARNOLD  ARBORETUM 
(See  Table  No.  IX,  page  140) 

AyiiLiBLB  fob  Expenses 

Income  of  Fundi  and  balance $16,461.68 

Gifts 6,705.28 

Sales, 2,851.72   $85,518.48 

pAxmaraa 

Salaries, $6,760.00 

Books, 4,505.28 

General  expenses, 16,871.02 

$37,126.25 

University  charge 474.69      27,600.94 

Deficit, $2,088.46 

In  1906-07  there  was  a  deficit  of $1,385.10 

The   Arboretum    Construction   GUIs   credit  balance   on 

July  81,  1908,  was $22,917.69 
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BOTANIC   GARDEN  AND  BOTANICAL  MUSEUM 
(See  Table  No.  X,  page  111) 

ArilLlULI    FOE    ElTHIM 

Income  of  Fundi,      $4,677.29 

GUtt, 8,600.00 

Rent 700.00 

Sale* 260.00 

From  laboratory  fees, 869.66 

Repayment  from  the  Gray  Herbarium, 404.21      $9,891.15 

Interest  on  debt, $867.62 

General  expeniei,      8,640.70 

$9,008.82 

UnlTeretty  charge, 149.98       9,158.86 

gnrplnt, $783.90 

In  1906-07  there  wu  a  uuplnj  of .   .  .    $1,688.39 

The  debt  of  the  Botanic  Garden  and  Botanical  Mutenm 

on  July  81,  1908,  wai $6,619.49 


GRAY  HERBARIUM 

(Bee  Table  No.  XI,  page  142) 

Available  tor  ExraiaH 

Income  of  Fundi  and  balance, $8,417.88 

Am  Gray'*  copyright*, 799.88 

Glfta, 3.3B8.00 

galei  and  commiMtoni, 2,850.48    $14,806.64 

Salarle*, $6,450.00 

General  expenaei 6,664.70 

Repayment  to  the  Botanic  Garden, 404.31 

$13,618.91 

UniYertHy  charge, 141.66      13,660.57 

Surplus,      $1,645.07 

In  1906-07  there  wai  a  deneit  of $1,466.38 

The  Gray  Herbarium  credit  baliuice  on  July  31,  1908,  wm  $1,928.64 
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0B8EEVAT0BT 
(See  Table  No.  XII,  page  118) 

Available  tor  Expenses 

Income  of  Fund* 188,540.88 

Gifta, 8,891.61 

Bent, 600.00 

Sales,  etc 182.61 

Insurance  awarded  for  loss  of  instruments, 260.00 

From  Trustees  of  Sturgis  Fund,  for  printing  Annals,   .   .  8,688.78    $40,546.88 

Salaries, $18,800.00 

Service*,     8,729.29 

Interest  on  debt, 61.88 

General  expenses,      11,820.68 

$41,801.20 

Univeriity  charge, 2,810.44      48,611.64 

Deficit,  which,  together  with  the  debt  of  the  Observatory  on 
August  1,  1907,  $1,021.63,  was  paid  upon  the  order  of  Pro- 
fessor E.  C-  Pickering  with  part  of  the  principal  of  the 
"  Fund  for  the  Advancement  of  Astronomical  Science  (1902)," 

at  bis  disposal,        $3,061.76 

In  1906-07  there  was  a  surplus  of $4,411.96 

The  Observatory  had  neither  a  credit  nor  a  debit  balance  on  July  31, 
1908. 


MUSEUM   OF   COMPARATIVE   ZOOLOGY 

(See  Table  No.  XIII,  page  116) 

Available  for  Expenses 

Income  of  Funds  and  balance, $80,807.61 

Use  of  lecture  room, 700.00    $81,607.61 

Balarie $11,100.00 

General  expenses,      26,168.80 

$89,668.80 

University  charge, 1,966.81 

$11,614.01 
Less  University  charge,  paid  from  Uni- 
versity income  (see  Table  I,  page  96),     $1,966.31 
Amount  paid  from  College  income  (see 

Table  No.  II,  page  117), 1,077.60      6,082.71      86,481.50 

Deficit, $8,978.69 

In  1906-07  there  was  a  deficit  of $8,610.89 

The  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  credit  balance  on 

JnlySl,  1908,  was $28,100.11 
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PEABODY  MUSEUM 

OF   AMERICAN    ARCHAEOLOGY  AND   ETHNOLOGY 

(Bee  Table  No.  XIV,  page  146) 

AVAILABLE    FOB    ExFBHBBS 

Income  of  Fund* $6,569.69 

Gift*, 8,140.00 

Use  of  heating  plant, 76.00      $9,884.69 

Salary  of  Feabody  Professor  and  Curator, $8,886.60 

Interest  on  debt, 124.84 

General  expenses, 6,502,87 

$9,018.81 
Less  amount  formerly  paid  from  University  income,  now 

included  in  the  University  charge  below,      1,411,49 

•7,601.83 

University  charge, 1,840.67 

99,442.89 
Lets  amount  transferred. 

90  %  to  University 91,666.52 

10%  to  College,      184.06      1,840.57        7,601.88 

Snrplna, $1,799.87 

In  1906-OT  there  was  a  deficit  of 9666.43 

The  debt  of  the  Peabody  Museum  of  American  Archae- 
ology and  Ethnology  on  Jnly  81,  1908,  was    ....        999185 


SEMITIC  MUSEUM 
(See  Table  No.  XV,  page  148) 

Available  fob  Exprnseh,  Nothing. 

Salary  of  Curator, 9500.00 

General  expenses,      1,198.76 


Amount  formerly  paid  from  University  income, 91,696.76 

Less  this  amount  now  included  in  the  University  charge  below,   .   ,        1,698.78 

University  charge, 91,796.61 

Deficit 91,796.61 

Leas  amount  transferred. 

70%  to  University 91,257.68 

80%  to  Divinity  School, 588.98        1,796.61 

In  1906-07  there  wai  a  deficit  of 91,500.00 
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GERMANIC  MUSEUM 
(Bee  Table  No.  XVI,  page  148) 

*»"■"■   roa   ExPKHBES 

Income  of  Fundi $1,829.26 

8»lei,      BOJg      91,879.51 

General  expenses, $1,214.09 

University  charge 90.19 

91,814.98 
Leu  University  charge  transferred  to  University,    .    ,    .  90.19        1,124.09 

Surplus »155.42 

In  1B06-O7  there  urea  a  deficit  which  was  paid  from  Uni- 
versity income 976.82 

The  Germanic  Museum  credit  balance  on  July  81, 1908,  waa    9155.42 

WILLIAM    HATES    FOGG  ART   MUSEUM 
(See  Table  No.  XVII,  page  160) 

AVAILABLE   FOB  ExPBHgEg 

Income  of  Fonda  and  balance, (2,681.17 

Bales,  etc 107.64     92,588.81 

Salary  of  Curator, 9500.00 

General  expenses, 4,279.74 

94,779.74 
Lew  amount  formerly  paid  from  University  income,  now 

included  in  the  University  charge  below, 9,495.14 

99,984.60 
University  charge, 2,706.90 

94,990.50 
Less  amount  transferred. 

10%  to  University 9970.06 

90%  toCollege 2,485-84    2,705.90        9,984.80 

Surprua, 9404.91 

In  1908-07  there  was  a  surplus  of 9199.65 

The  William  Hayes  Fogg  Art  Museum  credit  balance  on 

July  81,  1908,  waa 9510.08 

JEFFERSON  PHYSICAL  LABORATORY 

(See  Table  No.  XVIII,  page  161) 

Atatlabu  von  Exf«toes 

Income  of  Funds  and  balance, 93,881.76 

Sale 87.00      IjjMJg 

Amount  available  for  expenses,  carried  forward,    .  .  .      98,968.78 
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Jefterson  Physical  Laboratory,  cohtibtted 
Amount  available  for  expenses,  brought  forward,  .   .   .       (8,968.78 

General  expense 18,687.58 

University  charge, 286.99 

$8,936.57 
Leu  the  amount  which  was  paid  from  College  income 

(see  Table  No.  II,  page  117), 766.28       8,160.84 

Sorplos, $808.44 

In  1906-07  there  was  a  deficit  of $67.77 

The  Jefferson  Physics]   Laboratory  credit  balance  on 

July  81,  1908,  was $2,676.20 

APPLETON  CHAPEL 

(See  Table  No.  XIX,  page  158) 

Available  fob  Expenses 

Income  of  Funds, $2,577 .28 

Patmentb 

Preaching  and  morning  service $8,174.65 

Salaries  of  administrator,  organist,  and  choir-master,  .   .      2,600.00 

General  expenses, ■      8,882.69       9,157.54 

Amount  formerly  paid  from  University  income, $6,680.83 

Less  this  amount  now  included  in  the  University  charge  below,    .   .         6,580.81 

University  charge, $6,718 M 

Deficit, $6,718.89 


20%  to  University, $1,842.68 

80*10  College,    ...'•- 6,870.71       6,718.89 

In  1906-07  there  was  a  deficit  of $6,861.22  ~~' 

PHILLIPS  BROOKS  HOUSE 

(See  Table  No.  XX,  page  154) 

Available  fob  Expenses 

Income  of  Funds, $1,660.04 

Gift 55.00     $1,705.04 

Path  Birrs 

Sslary  of  Secretary, $600.00 

General  expenses, 8,720.85       3,120.85 

Amount  formerly  paid  from  University  income $1,516.81 

Less  this  amount  included  Id  University  charge  below, 1,516.31. 

University  charge, $1,616.78 

Deficit, $1,616.78 

Less  amount  transferred. 

ToUniversity, $161.78 

"  College, 1,161.72 

"  Divinity  School, 12.48 

"  Law  School 890.80       1,616.78 

In  1906-07  there  was  a  deficit  of $1,857.02 
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HEMESWAT    GYMNASIUM 

(See  Table  No.  XXI,  page  165) 

Available  FOB  EXPENSES 

Feei  for  the  use  of  the  Gymnasium, $30.00 

Feet  for  the  me  of  Gymnasium  lockers, 8,168.00      $3,318.00 

Patmbmth 

Salaries, $6,000.00 

General  expenses, 6,684.48 


University  charge 277.45      11,911.98 

Deficit, •   •   • .   .   .   .   .      99,688.9s 

Lett  amount  transferred  to  the  following  Departmente  In  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  students. 

To  College $7,677.81 

"  Divinity  School,     88.67 

"  Law  School 1,933.45        9,698.98 

In  1906-07  there  waa  a  deficit  of  .   . $8,004.80 


BTILLMAN   INFIBMARY 

(See  Table  No.  XXn,  page  158) 

Available  fob  Ezr busks 

Income  of  Funds  and  balances, $78.63 

Annual  fees 14,992.00 

Beceipts  from  patients B,SB6.84    $19,961  $7 

Pathmts 

Services  —  adminlstoation,  nnrsing,  etc.,      $7,884.44 

Other  expense ■  16,198.08 

$88,788.58 

University  charge ■  1,806.86      $8,987.87 

Deficit, $8,978.90 

In  1906-07  there  waa  a  surplus  of $861.30 

The  debt  of  the  Btillinan  Infirmary  on  July  81, 1908,  was  $9,517.86 
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ESTABLISHING    NEW   FUNDS   OH    INCREASING    OLD   ONES 

For  the  Arnold  Arboretum  Fund,  from 

Caleb  Chate »200 

Henrj  F.  Cuitti 10 

H.  C.  Errat 10 

Robert  H.  Gardiner S5 

B.  F.  Keith 130 

Muuchuiettt  Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture  .   .  600 

A.  Shuman 100 

1975 

Through  Benjamin  W.  Nichols,  Treasurer,  $100.95,  the 
balance  of  the  Fund  of  the  Class  of  1842,  an  unrestricted 
gift  to  the  College. 

From  members  of  the  Class  of  1881,  (9,055.03,  to  be 
added  to  the  "  Twenty-fifth  Anniversary  Fund  of  the  Class  of 
1881." 

From  members  of  the  Class  of  1882,  $15,1)76.20,  to  be  added 
to  the  Fund  of  the  Class  of  1882,  established  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  of  their  graduation. 

From  members  of  the  Class  of  1883,  on  the  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  of  their  graduation,  $80,510.63,  which  with  the 
additional  gifts  pledged,  increasing  the  amount  to  $100,000.62, 
shall  be  known  as  the  "Class  of  1883  Fund."  The  use  of  the 
income  is  unrestricted. 

From  the  Class  of  1883,  $250,  the  income  to  be  used  in 
caring  for  the  bust  of  James  Russell  Lowell,  the  gift  of  the 
Class,  placed  in  front  of  Massachusetts  Hall. 

From  Arthur  T.  Lyman,  securities  valued  at  $25,000,  to 
be  added  to  his  previous  gift  of  like  amount  establishing  a 
permanent  Fund,  the  income  of  which  "  may  be  entirely 
unrestricted  in  its  uses  for  the  general  benefit  of  Harvard 
College,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Corporation." 

For  the  Teachers'  Endowment  Fund,  $61,542.82  additional, 
from  previous  contributors. 
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Ad  unrestricted  gift  of  five  shares  of  stock  of  the  Harvard 
Riverside  Associates,  from 

Lonit  B.  Thacher,  one  share $1,000 

Henry  B.  Chapin,  too  shares 2,000 

Robert  W.  Emmons,  3d,  one  share 1,000 

Laurence  Minot,  one  share 1,000 

$6,000 

Toward  the  foundation  of  a  chair  in  German  Language 
and  Literature,  from 

Ernst  Emde, 160 

Charles  Spielmann, 100 

1160 
(These  and  the  previous  gifts  for  this  purpose  hare  been  returned  to  the  given.) 

From  the  estate  of  Mrs.  W.  B,  Potter  of  Boston,  Mass., 
$23,604.68  additional,  after  the  payment  of  $169.18,  the 
legacy  tax  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  securities  valued 
at  $115,600,  additional  to  securities  previously  received,  "to 
be  used  and  applied  in  connection  with  the  Gray  Herbarium 
and  to  be  called  '  The  Sarah  E.  Potter  Endowment  Fund.' " 

From  the  anonymous  founder  of  the  Professorship  of 
Hygiene,  securities  valued  at  $20,915,  to  be  added  to  the 
Fund  of  that  professorship. 

From  the  estate  of  Miss  Mary  P.  Ropes,  securities  valued  at 
$47,576.87,  "for  the  support  of,  or  to  assist  in  endowing,  a 
Professorship  to  be  known  as  the  Nathaniel  Ropes  Chair  of 
Political  Economy.  If  the  income  from  the  stock  is  more 
than  sufficient  for  the  support  of  the  professorship,  the 
Peabody  Museum  of  Archaeology  and  Ethnology  of  which 
Professor  F.  W.  Putnam  is  at  the  present  time  Curator,  to 
annually  receive  the  surplus." 

From  anonymous  givers,  $70  additional,  and  $19.40,  interest 
on  gifts,  for  addition  to  the  principal  of  the  Shaler  Memorial 
Fund,  the  income  of  which  is  to  be  used  under  stated  condi- 
tions "for  the  benefit  of  the  Division  of  Geology  in  support 
of  original  research  and  in  the  publication  of  the  results  of 
research." 

From  F.  von  Benkendorff,  $50,  to  be  added  to  the  principal 
of  the  Emperor  William  Fund  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Ger- 
manic Museum. 
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From  the  estate  of  Jerome  Wheelock,  of  Worcester,  Mass., 
$10,  the  fifth  payment  of  that  amount  for  establishing  the 
Jerome  Wheelock  Fund  of  $100,000. 

From  Emile  F.  Williams,  $100,  to  be  added  to  the  principal 
of  the  Asa  Gray  Memorial  Fund  for  the  Gray  Herbarium. 

From  the  Parkman  Memorial  Committee,  $425.96  in  cash, 
and  securities  valued  at  $5,500,  to  establish  the  Francis 
Parkman  Memorial  Fund,  "the  income  only  of  which. is  to 
be  used  for  the  purchase  of  books  relating  to  Canada  for  the 
College  Library,  to  build  up  a  Parkman  Memorial  Collection 
relating  to  Canadian  history."  A  portion  of  the  income  may 
be  added  to  the  principal. 

From  Miss  Maria  Whitney,  securities  valued  at  $5,000 ;  the 
income  to  be  applied  "to  the  care  and  increase  of  the  '  Whit- 
ney Library,'  of  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,"  but  not 
toward  salaries. 

From  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  W.  Clark,  securities  valued  at 
$10,000,  to  found  two  scholarships  in  memory  of  their  son, 
George  Newhall  Clark,  of  the  Class  of  1908.  These  scholar- 
ships, with  an  income  of  $250  each,  are  to  be  assigned  to 
Freshmen  in  need  of  aid,  consideration  being  given  to  char- 
acter, scholarly  attainment,  and  participation  in  out-of-door 
sports.  Each  scholarship  is  to  be  held  for  the  entire  College 
course,  if  the  holder  continue  worthy. 

From  the  estate  of  Miss  Priscilla  Clark  Hodges  of  Boston, 
Mass.,  $4,000,  to  establish  the  "Priscilla  Clark  Hodges 
Scholarship,"  but  without  further  restriction. 

From  the  Boston  Newsboys'  Protective  Union,  $245.74,  to 
be  added  to  the  principal  of  the  Boston  Newsboys'  Scholar- 
ship Fund,  the  income  of  which  is  to  be  awarded,  for  the 
student's  first  year  only,  to  that  one  of  the  newsboys  eligible 
to  compete  who  passes  with  the  highest  rank  the  examinations 
for  admission  to  Harvard  College. 

Through  the  Harvard  Medical  Alumni  Association,  $1,500, 
to  be  added  to  the  principal  of  the  Harvard  Medical  Alumni 
Fund,  established  in  1907  by  the  Association.     The  income  of 
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the  Fund  is  to  be  added  to  the  principal,  or  applied  to  increase 
the  salary  of  one  or  more  of  the  younger  instructors  in  the 
Medical  School,  or  to  be  applied  otherwise  in  accordance  with 
the  wishes  of  the  Association. 

From  the  estate  of  Edward  M.  Barringer  of  Schenectady, 
N.  Y-,  $4,758.86,  the  final  payment  on  account  of  his  residu- 
ary bequest  amounting  to  (30,213.49  for  the  "  Edward  M. 
Barringer  fund,"  the  income  of  which  is  first  "  (if  the  same 
shall  be  sufficient)  "  to  maintain  two  scholarships  in  the  Medi- 
cal School  of  not  less  than  $300  and  $200  respectively,  and 
second  "  for  the  use  and  benefit  of"  the  Medical  School. 

In  memory  of  the  late  Charles  Folien  Folsom,  A.B.  1862, 
M.D.  1870,  Lecturer  on  Hygiene,  1877-79,  on  Hygiene  and 
Mental  Diseases,  1879-80,  on  Mental  Diseases,  1880-82,  As- 
sistant Professor  of  Mental  Diseases,  1882-85,  and  Overseer, 
1891-1903,  from  his  friends,  $11,818.64,  to  establish  in  the 
Medical  School,  the  Charles  Folien  Folsom  Memorial  Teach- 
ing Fellowship  in  Hygiene,  or  in  Mental  and  Nervous  Diseases. 

From  friends  and  associates  of  the  late  Dr.  John  Homans, 
'58,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  $516.75,  to  be  added  to  the  endowment 
of  the  John  Homans  Professorship  in  the  Medical  School. 

The  total  amount  of  these  gifts  for  capital  account  it 
$449,972.53,  as  stated  also  on  page  54. 
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From  James  P.  Leake,  $20,  toward  the  cost  of  sending  to 
high-school  teachers  in  the  state  of  Missouri  copies  of  the  new 
pamphlet  describing  the  University. 

From  Edwin  H.  Abbot,  $400,  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  bis  letter  of  gift,  to  be  added  to  the  income  of  the  Teachers' 
Endowment  Fund. 

From  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Teaching,  $13,478.38,  to  pay  the  retiring  allowances  granted 
by  the  Executive  Committee  of  this  Foundation  to  persons 
connected  with  Harvard  University. 

From  Henry  L.  Shattuck,  $50,  toward  the  general  expenses 
of  undergraduate  instruction  in  Harvard  College. 

From  Eichard  H.  Troy,  $2,  "for  the  benefit  of  Harvard 
University." 

From  Gardiner  M.  Lane,  $1,000,  his  fourth  gift  for  lec- 
tures to  be  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  Department  of 
the  Classics  by  some  well  known  scholar  or  literary  man 
from  abroad. 

For  a  lecture  on  Spanish  Literature  given  by  James 
Fitzmaurice-Kelly,  from 

J.  D.  M.  Ford $10 

Roger  B.  Mcrrimarj 10 

Murray  A.  Potter 85 

George  B.  Bhattuck 10 

(56 

From  Horace  S.  Sears,  $300,  to  provide  for  a  course  of  lec- 
tures on  Church  Hymnody. 

From  an  anonymous  giver,    $1,000,  to   provide  suitable 
lodging  and  entertainment  for  the  Visiting  German  Professor. 
Towards  the  salary  of  an  Instructor  in  the  Department  of 
Education,  from 

Anonymous $500 

Mrs.  Annn  K.  Charming 300 

Joseph  Lee 1,600 

♦8,500 
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From  Theodore  Lyman,  (150,  for  the  salary  of  an  Assistant 
in  Physics  during  the  first  half  of  1907-08. 

From  "Two  Friends  of  the  University"  $2,000,  to  maintain 
on  the  staff  of  the  Division  of  Physics  for  four  years,  beginning 
with  1908-09,  a  Fellow  for  Research  in  Physics  with  the  rank 
and  privileges  of  an  Instructor,  the  appointment  to  be  made 
annually  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Division  of  Physics 
and  to  be  open  only  to  men  who  have  attained  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

From  an  anonymous  giver,  $1,000,  to  be  added  to  the  balance 
known  as  Scholarship  and  Beneficiary  Money  Returned  "  in 
acknowledgment  of  and  in  very  partial  return  for  the  financial 
assistance  that  I  received  in  my  College  course." 

From  an  anonymous  giver,  $3,500  on  account  of  aid  received 
from  the  University  by  the  giver  and  his  brother  in  1877-80, 
to  be  added  to  Scholarship  and  Beneficiary  Money  Returned. 

From  James  W.  Goodwin,  $500,  as  a  return  of  financial  aid 
which  he  received  while  in  Harvard  College. 

From  Ernst  T.  Gundlach,  $450,  the  return  of  this  amount 
received  by  him  while  in  College,  in  financial  aid  and  in  a 
scholarship. 

From  John  F.  Holland,  $778.77,  as  a  return  of  scholarships 
and  other  aid  which  he  received  in  Harvard  College. 

From  an  anonymous  giver,  $350,  for  the  Ricardo  Prize 
Scholarship  for  1908-09. 

From  the  Dante  Society,  $150,  to  maintain  the  annual  prize 
of  one  hundred  dollars,  first  offered  in  1885,  for  the  best  essay 
on  a  subject  drawn  from  the  Life  or  Works  of  Dante. 

From  Philippe  Belknap  Marcou,  $50,  for  a  prize  for  French 
composition,  to  be  called  the  Jeremy  Belknap  Prize,  as  a 
memorial  to  Dr.  Jeremy  Belknap  of  the  Class  of  1872. 

From  the  Harvard  Menorah  Society,  $100,  for  a  prize  in 
1907-08,  the  first  gift  of  this  amount,  which  through  the  gen- 
erosity of  Jacob  H.  Schiff  the  Society  is  able  to  offer  to  the 
University  annually  until  further  notice,  for  a  prize  to  be 
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known  aa  the  "  Harvard  Monorah  Society  Prize,"  for  an  essay 
by  an  undergraduate  on  a  subject  connected  with  the  work  and 
achievements  of  the  Jewish  people. 

From  James  H.  Hyde,  $600,  for  the  Fellowship  of  the  Cercle 
Francais  de  lTJnivereite  Harvard  for  1907-08. 

For  the  South  End  House  Fellowship,  from 

Julian  L.  Coolidge $100 

Hn.  W.  Scott  Fitz 60 

Rudolph  C.  Grew 100 

Edward  J.  Holmes 40 

»300 

From  the  South  End  House  Association,  $225,  for  the  South 
End  House  Fellowship  in  Social  Education  for  the  year 
1907-08. 

From  Mrs.  C.  M.  Barnard,  Everett,  Mass. ,  $600,  her  twenty- 
fifth  yearly  gift  for  the  Warren  H.  Cud  worth  Scholarships. 

From  the  Harvard  Club  of  Chicago,  $300,  for  the  Scholar- 
ship of  the  Harvard  Club  of  Chicago  for  1907-08. 

From  the  Harvard  Club  of  Cleveland,  $400,  for  the  Scholar- 
ship of  the  Harvard  Club  of  Cleveland  for  1907-08. 

From  the  Harvard  Club  of  St.  Louis,  $300,  for  the  Scholar- 
ship of  the  Harvard  Club  of  St.  Louis  for  1907-08. 

From  the  Harvard  Club  of  San  Francisco,  $400,  for  the 
Scholarship  of  the  Harvard  Club  of  San  Francisco  for  1907-08. 

From  members  of  the  Harvard  Engineering  Society  of  New 
York,  $600,  the  first  instalment  of  the  "  Student  Fund  of  the 
Harvard  Engineering  Society  of  New  York,"  to  be  loaned  to 
students  of  engineering  who  are  unable  to  meet  the  expenses 
of  the  summer  courses  in  surveying,  shop-work,  and  mining. 

From  friends,  in  memory  of  Henry  Weidemann  Locke, 
S.B.  1902,  $100,  for  a  scholarship  for  1907-08  in  Electrical 
Engineering  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Applied  Science. 

From  the  Boston  "Newsboys'  Protective  Union,  $50,  to  be 
added  to  the  income  of  the  Boston  Newsboys'  Scholarship 
Fund,  so  that  the  holder  in  1907-08  should  receive  the  full 
annual  stipend  of  $150. 
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From  Edward  Dyer  Peters,  $250,  his  second  gift  of  like 
amount,  for  a  Scholarship  in  Mining  and  Metallurgy  in  tho 
Graduate  School  of  Applied  Science  for  the  year  1908-09. 

From  Jeremiah  Smith,  $750  additional,  to  be  used  for  aid 
to  students  as  Scholarship  Money  Returned  in  the  Law  School 
is  used. 

For  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  College  Library,  from 

Anonymous 124.30 

Anonymous,  for  books  on  Algiers 20.00 

Anonymous,  for  books  on  Dutch  History,  to  be 

added  to  the  John  Lothrop  Motley  Collection  233.41 

Anonymous,  for  books  on  Oceanic  Linguistics  .  36.00 

Francis  R.  Appleton,  1  for  a  manuscript  relntiug  f  25.00 

William  Cary  Sanger,  /     to  Harvard  College       I  60.00 

Miss  Hester  Bancroft,  for  books  on  Japan  .    .   .  600.00 

Thomas  P.  Beat,      \                                                  ,  10.00 

Arthur  T.  Lyman,    V  f or  periodicals  on  Banking-]  18.00 

Robert  Winsor,        )                                                  I  SO  .00 

Lawrence  B.  Butler,  for  books  on  Paris  ....  100.00 
A.   C.   Coolidge,  for  books  on  French  History, 

German  History,  India,  and  other  subjects  .   .    1,717.59 

H.  J.  Coolidge,  for  books  on  China 60.00 

James  F.  Cartis,  for  books  on  the  History  of 

the  Western  States 100.00 

In  memory  of  Arthur  StnrgU   Dixey,    of   the 

Class  of  1902,  from  his  parents  and  friends, 

for  French  Literature 1,600.00 

EUil  L.  Dresel,  for  books  on  German  Drama  .  60.00 
Q.  L.  Kittredge,  for  books  illustrating  the  History 

of  Witchcraft 80.00 

James  Loeb,  for ''Labor  Periodicals"     ....  100.00 

Edwin  Stanton  Mullina 60.00 

Horace  B.  Stanton,  for  the  Moliore  Collection  .  3S.00 

Frank  Graham  Thomson,  for  English  Literature  900.00 
Edgar  H.  Wells,  for  English  Literature  of  the 

Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Centuries  .  .  .  69.90 
«,9 13.30 

From  Mrs.  George  A.  Nickerson,  $200,  her  fifth  yearly 
gift  in  memory  of  her  husband,  George  Augustus  Nickerson, 
A.B.  1876,  LL.B.  1879,  for  the  purchase  of  books  on  folk- 
lore, for  the  College  Library. 

From  Mrs.  Edward  D.  Brandegee,  $484.10,  for  expenses  in 
connection  with  her  gift  of  the  books  of  the  Bowie  Library  to 
the  College  as  a  memorial  to  William  Fletcher  Weld. 
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To  purchase  for  the  College  Library  the  "  Paul  Severe 
engraving  of  Harvard  College,"  only  two  other  copies  of  which 
are  known  to  exist,  from 

Francis  K.  Apple  ton 1100 

James  B.  Ayer 100 

Km  H.  Biker 100 

Henry  W.  Cunningham 100 

WUliam  Endlcott,  Jr 100 

Frederick  L.  Gay 100 

Grenrille  H.  NorcroM 100 

1700 
For  the  purchase  of  books  on  foreign  missions,  from 

Mr*.  J.  Scott  Boyd,  Jr S15 

Mrs.  David  It.  Cruig 5 

Gates  D.  Fabnettock S 

Mrs.  Frauds  C.  Lowell 10 

Mm.  8.  V.  B.  Thayer 10 

Herbert  A.  Wilder _10 

$66 

From  an  anonymous  giver,  $50,  for  the  purchase  of  books 
for  the  Psychological  Laboratory. 

From  members  of  the  Division  of  Philosophy,  $110,  for  the 
purchase  of  books  for  the  Library  of  Philosophy  in  Emerson 
Hall. 

From  Archibald  Gary  Coolidge,  $1,300,  for  the  payment  of 
a  salary  in  the  College  Library  for  1907-08. 

From  Howard  P.  Arnold,  $110  additional,  towards  special 
equipment  for  the  College  Library. 

From  the  Rose  Bindery,  $100,  for  lectures  on  book-binding 
given  by  Mr.  Cobden-Sanderson. 

From  Edward  King,  $1,000,  towards  the  expense  of  organ- 
izing the  Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration. 

Towards  the  current  expenses  of  the  Graduate  School  of 
Business  Administration,  from 

Arthur  T.  Lyman $600 

Membera  of  the  Claw  of  1879 BOO 

t700 

From  the  Society  for  Promoting  Theological  Education, 
$1,510.71,  "  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  Library  of  the 
Divinity  School  and  for  the  administration  of  said  Library." 
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From  Isidor  Straus,  $1,000,  for  expenses  connected  with 
explorations  in  Palestine. 

From  Mrs.  Schuyler  Van  Rouaaelaer,  $100,  for  the  Museum 
of  Classical  Archaeology. 

From  Charles  Allerton  Coolidge,  $300,  to  be  added  to  the 
appropriation  for  the  Department  of  Architecture. 

For  the  botanical  exploration  of  Western  China,  begun  in 
1906  by  Ernest  Henry  Wilson,  on  behalf  of  the  Arnold  Arbo- 
retum, from 

Anonymous 91,000 

Sir  John  Stirling  Maxwell 971 

Mr*.  Bayard  Thayer 1,000 

Mil*  Willmott 9T8 

From  Miss  Abby  A.  Bradley,  $1,200,  to  be  added  to  the 
income  of  the  William  L.  Bradley  Fund  for  the  Arnold  Arbo- 
retum. 

From  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture, 
$2,000,  "to  be  expended  at  the  Arnold  Arboretum  by  the 
Director,  to  increase  the  knowledge  of  trees." 

From  Francis  Skinner,  $2,500,  for  the  purchase  of  books 
for  the  Arnold  Arboretum  in  memory  of  his  father,  Francis 
Skinner,  of  the  Class  of  1862. 

From  Charles  E.  Stratton,  $200,  for  expenses,  including 
construction,  at  the  Arnold  Arboretum. 

From  John  E.  Thayer,  $500,  for  the  Bermuda  Biological 
Station  for  Research. 

From  Stephen  M.  Weld,  $1,000,  for  use  in  the  reorganisa- 
tion and  work  of  the  Bussey  Institution. 

For  a  collection  of  American  Woods  for  the  Division  of 
Forestry,  from 

Jamej  F.  Curtis $85 

Charles  Jackaon SO 

Henry  James,  Jr 88 

John  Forbes  Perkins 16 

G.  Frederick  Schwarz IS 

tioo 
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From  John  S.  Ames,  $60,000,  for  the  purchase  of  1788 
acres  of  woodland  in  Petersham,  Mass.,  and  for  the  repair  and 
equipment  of  the  buildings,  for  the  Division  of  Forestry. 

For  the  Botanic  Garden,  from 

Anonymous SI,  100 

Anonymous 1,000 

Arthur  F.  Ertabrook 1,000 

Nathaniel  C.  Naih 500 


For  the  Gray  Herbarium,  from 


Ki,600 


R.  L.  Agassis 

Thomas  Allen 

James  Barr  Amen 

Hiss  Mary  8.  Ames  .... 

Anonymous 

Anonymous 

Anonymous 

Howard  P.  Arnold     .... 

Walter  C.  Baylies 

Thomas  P.  Beat 

A.  C.  Bent 

Mrs.  A.  W.  Blake     .... 

W.  P.  Blake 

James  C.  Biaman  .  .  .  . 
Hra.  J.  L.Bremer  .  .  .  . 
Mia*  Sarah  F.  Bremer  .   .    . 

William  Brewster 

Addison  Brown 

Harold  H.  Brown 

Stephen  Ballard 

Mrs.  William  S.  Ballard  .   . 

AllstOD  Burr 

In  memory  of  F-  H.  C.  ■  ■ 
Mrs.  James  B.  Case.  .  .   . 

Horace  D.  Cbapin 

Charles  F.  Choate  .... 
Miss  Louise  H.  Coburn  .  . 
Mrs.  J.  M.  Codman  .... 
Miss  Helen  Collamore  .  .  . 
George  6.  Crocker  .... 
Mrs.  Charles  P.  Curds     .    . 

Henry  P.  Curtis 

Samuel  B.  Dana 

Frank  A.  Day 

Waller  Deane 

George  Dexter 

Amount  carried  forward  . 


.   1905 


Amount  brought  forward  . 

Edward  S.  Dodge IS 

William  Endicott 10 

J.  3.  Fay,  Jr 95 

8.  W.  Fletcher 10 

Mrs.  William  H.  Forbes  ....  6 

Francis  A.  Potter 10 

Francis  C.  Foster 10 

Mrs.  Francis  C.  Foster     ....  10 

Miss  Harriet  E.  Freeman    ...  10 

Mis*  Cornelia  Anne  French    .   .  10 

Robert  H.  Gardiner 10 

George  A.  Goddard 10 

Miss  Harriet  Gray 10 

Mr*.  Henry  S.  Grew 10 

Edward  Everett  Hale 10 

Mrs.  Augustas  Hemenway  ...  10 

Miss  Clara  Hemenway 10 

Mill  Annie  P.  Henchman    ...  10 

J.  P.  B.  Hembaw 10 

T.  W.  Higginson 10 

Miss  Rose  Hoi  lings  worth     ...  8 

Robert  C.  Hooper 10 

Miss  Katharine  Horsford     ...  35 

Clement  8.  Houghton 10 

Henry  S.  Howe 10 

Mrs.  John  E.  Hudson G 

H.  S.  Hunnewell 10 

Walter  Hunnewell 10 

Bernard  Jenncy 5 

Edward  C.  Johnson 10 

F.  L.  Kennedy 10 

G.  G.  Kennedy 50 

Charles  A.Kidder 10 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  P.  Kimball  .  20 

The  Misses  Kimball 10 

Amount  carried  forward  .   .    (1,318 
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Foa  i 


c  Obit  Hbrbasidm  (continual). 


Amount  brought  forward  .    .    f  1,818 

Mrs.  H.  M.  Laughlin 10 

E.  D.  Learitt 10 

George  C.  Lee 10 

George  V.  Leverett W> 

Hn.  George  Liiider 10 

Miss  Louisa  P.  Loring 10 

William  Caleb  Loring 10 

Hn-  Ellen  Loring 10 

Miss  Katharine  P.  Loring    ...  10 

Mm.  T.  K.  Lothrop 10 

Mm.  George  G.  Lowell    ....  10 

Arthur  T.  Lyman 10 

Haslett  McKim 10 

Mra.  Gilbert  N.  McMillan   ...  10 

Mi»  Ellen  F.  Mason 10 

Miss  Susan  Minna 25 

Mw.  Samuel  Torrey  Morse     .   .  10 

Nathaniel  C.  Nash 10 

Grenyille  H.NorcroBB 10 

Mm.  Otis  Norcross,  Jr 10 

Mis*  Mary  R.  Peabody     ....  10 

Mm.  J.  C.  Phillip* 10 

Mm.  D.  L.  Pickman 10 

David  Plngree 10 

Laban  Pratt 10 

Mis*  Elizabeth  C.  Putnam  ...  6 

Mr.  and  Mra.  George  Putnam  .   .  10 

Miss  Sarah  E.  Read 10 

Amount  carried  forward  .   .    $1,628 


Amount  brought  forward  .   .    (1,6!) 

Mm.  WiUiam  H.  Reed 10 

George  E.  Richard* 10 

William  L.  Richardson     ....  M 

DenmanW.Rosi 10 

Mrs.  M.  Denmau  Ross 10 

Mm.  Waldo  O.Rom 10 

J.  E.  Rothtrell SO 

Mm.  R.  S.  Russell 10 

Mm.  J.  M.  Sean 10 

Mra.  K.  W.  Sea» 10 

Mm.  G.  H.Shaw SO 

Mm.  Q.  A.  Shaw 10 

David  N.  Skdllings 10 

Francis  Skinner 10 

F.  P.  Spragoe 10 

Benjamin  Vaughan 10 

Miss  Cornelia  Warren 10 

Benjamin  M.  Watson   .....  10 

S.  M.  Weld 10 

Mra.  Charles  T.White 10 

George  R.  White 300 

8.  B.  Whiting 10 

George  Wiggletworth 10 

Miss  Adella  C.  William?  ....  10 

John  D.  William* SO 

Moses  Williams 10 

Miss  Mary  Woodman 10 

ta,ss8 


Towards  a  fund  for  the  erection  of  a  building  for  the  Ger- 
manic Museum,  from 

Henry  Bartholomay,  Jr tlOO 

G.  W.  Carrels 100 

R.  M.  Haan 850 

KM 

From  an  anonymous  friend,  $3,884.62,  to  meet  the  deficit 
in  the  account  of  the  dining -room  for  the  Summer  School  in 
1907. 

To  found  a  summer  course  in  practical  mining,  $3,000,  to 
be  divided  approximately  as  follows:  $1,000  for  the  equip- 
ment of  a  building  and  for  the  purchase  of  mining  machinery, 
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$1,000  for  current,  expenses  in  the  summer  of  1908,  and  $1,000 
for  current  expenses  in  the  summer  of  1909,  from 

Alexander  Agusiz.  F.  W.  Hnnnewell. 

Davenport  Brown.  Ilollis  H.  Hnnnewell. 

F.  A.  Enstia.  Quincy  A.  Shaw. 

John  Hays  Huramond.  Quincy  A.  Shaw,  Jr. 

F.  L.  Kigginion.  H.  L.  Smyth. 

H.  L.  Higginson.  J.  J.  Storrow. 

A.  F.  Holder*.  B.  B.  Thayer. 

For  the  use  of  the  Division  of  Music,  from 

Percy  L.  Atherton 930 

W.  K.  Brice 60 

Edward  S.  Dodge 25 

Charles  Peabody 10 

Philip  L.  Spalding 86 

■150 

From  an  anonymous  giver,  $15,000,  to  be  used  for  the 
decoration  of  the  front  of  Nelson  Robinson  Jr.  Hall. 

From  an  anonymous  giver,  $2,500  additional,  for  the  equip- 
ment of  Nelson  Robinson  Jr.  Hall. 

Through  the  Committee  on  the  Shaler  Portrait,  $215,  being 
the  unused  balance  of  gifts,  to  be  applied  towards  the  cost  of 
the  Shaler  Memorial  Tablet. 

From  an  anonymous  giver,  $500,  for  the  Department  of 
Social  Ethics,  to  be  spent  under  the  direction  of  Professor 
Francis  G.  Peabody. 

From  Joseph  Lee,  $750,  for  the  School  for  Social  Workers. 

From  Mrs.  Alexander  Cochrane,  $100,  for  a  tablet  in  memory 
of  Dr.  Charles  Follen  Folsom,  to  be  erected  in  the  Administra- 
tion Building  at  the  Medical  School. 

From  the  Harvard  Medical  Alumni  Association,  $3,000,  to 
be  used  to  increase  the  salaries  of  some  of  the  younger  Instruc- 
tors and  Assistants  in  the  Medical  School. 

From  Arthur  T.  Cabot,  $1,000,  towards  salaries  in  the  De- 
partment of  Biological  Chemistry  for  1907-08. 
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From  Miss  Rebecca  W.  Brown,  $200,  towards  defraying 
the  expenses  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  Buckminster  Brown  Collec- 
tion in  the  Warren  Anatomical  Museum. 

From  Charles  S.  Minot,  $122.25,  to  be  used  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Comparative  Anatomy  for  scientific  drawings. 

From  John  C.  Phillips,  $5,000  additional,  to  be  used  under 
the  direction  of  the  Sbuttuck  Professor  of  Pathological  Anat- 
omy, the  Associate  Professor  of  Pathology  and  the  donor, 
for  work  in  the  Department  of  Pathology. 

From  J.  F.  Bowen,  $258.51,  for  the  purchase  of  a  Zeiss 
microscope  for  the  Department  of  Pathology. 

From  Storey  and  Putnam,  Trustees,  $600,  towards  a  salary 
and  expenses  in  the  Department  of  Neuropathology. 

From  Miss  Katherine  £.  Bullard,  $500,  for  the  Department 
of  Neuropathology,  either  towards  the  salary  of  an  assistant, 
or  for  such  other  expenses  as  may  be  deemed  wise. 

From  an  anonymous  giver,  $250,  for  the  salary  of  a  secretary 
for  the  Cancer  Commission  of  Harvard  University. 

From  an  anonymous  giver,  $5,000,  for  the  investigation  of 
cancer  under  the  advice  of  the  Cancer  Commission  of  Harvard 
University. 

From  an  anonymous  giver,  $100,  for  the  promotion  of  re- 
search on  Diabetes  Mellitus. 

From  John  S.  Ames,  $1,000,  to  forward  original  work  in 
the  Laboratory  of  Surgical  Research. 

From  Trustees  under  the  will  of  Miss  Harriet  N.  Lowell  of 
Boston,  Mass.,  $2,000,  the  first  payment  under  the  following 
provision  of  her  will :  — 

"  The  remaining  part  of  said  net  income  shall  during  the 
life  of  the  said  ...  be  paid  in  annual  payments  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  FellowB  of  Harvard  College,  in  Cambridge,  in  said 
Commonwealth,  to  be  used  by  the  Medical  Department  of  said 
College  for  scientific  study  and  investigation  in  any  depart- 
ment of  surgery,  and  into  the  cause,  treatment,  prevention 
and  cure  of  disease,  including  dental  surgery  and  pathology, 
either  in  this  Country  or  in  Europe  or  wherever  such  study 
and  investigation  may  be  most  advantageously  pursued." 
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From  an  anonymous  giver,  in  memory  of  Dwight  M,  Clapp, 
D.M.D.  1882,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  complete  X-ray  apparatus 
purchased  by  Dr.  Shuman  for  the  Dental  School,  and  $40.27, 
the  remainder  of  $300  placed  in  his  hands  for  this  purchase. 

For  the  purchase  of  land,  the  erection  of  buildings,  or  the 
endowment  of  education  and  research,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Dental  School,  from 

Anonymous $100.00  Amount  brought  forward   $28,435.00 

Mr.  sod  Mrs.  Larz  Anderson  25,000.00     Jerome  Jones 100.00 

Lyman  F.  Bigelow     .    .   .  125.00     C.  M.  Keep      100.00 

Charles  A.  Bracket*    .    .    .  100.00  The  Misses  Kimball    .    .    .         1,000.00 

In  memory  of  Dr.  Dwight                          H.  F.  Langley 86.00 

M.  Clapp,  from  George  G.  Mitchell    .   .   .  10.00 


Robert  T.  Moffatt  ....  100.00 

525.00  W.  Vernon  Ryder  ....  10.00 

35.00     A.  H.  Stoddard 100.00 

125.00  Mra.  William  N.  Swift .   .  500.00 

25.00  Alexander  J.  Wright  .   .   .  50.00 

100.00  Forty    anonymou*     givers 

10.00  to   the    Harvard   Dental 

250.00        Alumni  Fund 660.50 

W^00  S81.390.50 


Mrs.  Alice  M.  Gary 

Mr*.  Dwight  M.  Clapp 
B.  H.  Codman     .   . 
W.  P.  Cooke   .   .  . 
HiiiM.  W.  Curtis 
The  Miites  Emery  . 

J.  Arthur  Furbish  . 
Earl  Hopkins  .  .  . 
Albert  E.  Hulme 

Amount  carried  forward    928,435.00 

From  Mrs.  Henry  Draper  of  New  York,  an  additional  sum 
of  $10,000,  to  be  spent  by  the  Director  of  the  Observatory 
in  prosecuting  the  researches  in  the  photography  of  stellar 
spectra  with  which  the  late  Dr.  Henry  Draper's  name  is  hon- 
orably associated. 

From  Edward  C.  Pickering,  $3,000  additional,  for  imme- 
diate use  at  the  Observatory. 

For  the  Peabody  Museum  of  American  Archaeology  and 
Ethnology,  from 

Mrs.  N.  E.  Baylies 150 


From  an  anonymous  giver,  $25,  for  additional  copies  of  ref- 
erence books  in  special  demand  in  the  library  of  the  Peabody 
Museum  of  American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology. 

From  John  B.  Stetson,  Jr.,  $100,  on  account  of  his  offer  of 
$100  a  year  for  five  years  beginning  with  1907-08,  for  the 
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purchase  of  books  and  periodicals  for  the  library  of  the  Pea- 
body  Museum  of  American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology. 

From  the  Central  American  Subscription  Fund,  $300,  to- 
wards the  salary  of  an  assistant  at  the  library  of  the  Peabody 
Museum  of  American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology. 

From  Elliott  C.  Lee,  $250,  for  a  metal  book-stack  in  the 
library  of  the  Peabody  Museum  of  American  Archaeology  and 
Ethnology. 

From  an  anonymous  giver,  $200,  for  binding  books  and 
periodicals  for  the  library  of  the  Peabody  Museum  of  Ameri- 
can Archaeology  and  Ethnology. 

From  an  anonymous  giver,  $15,  toward  the  payment  of  an 
assistant  at  the  Peabody  Museum  of  American  Archaeology 
and  Ethnology. 

From  an  anonymous  giver,  $1,200,  towards  salaries  in  1908- 
09  in  the  Peabody  Museum  of  American  Archaeology  and 
Ethnology. 

From  an  anonymous  giver,  $1,200,  for  a  Fellowship  for  two 
years  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  for  the 
study  of  Central  American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology. 

Towards  the  expenses  of  the  South  American  Expedition 
undertaken  by  the  Peabody  Museum  of  American  Archaeology 
and  Ethnology,  from 

JohnW.  Hartingi $460.00 

Louis  3.  de  Milhan,  on  account  of  hii  offer  of 

»I5,000 4,988.98 

9M49.9S 
From  the  Committee  on  the  Regulation  of  Athletic  Sports, 
$20,000,  to  be  added  to  its  previous  gifts  for  improvements 
upon,  and  additions  to,  The-  Soldier's  Field,  to  be  made  by 
the  Committee,  with  the  approval  of  the  Corporation. 

The  total  amount  of  these  gifts  for  immediate  use  is 
$241,924.23,  as  stated  also  on  page  52. 

CHARLES  F.  ADAMS,  2d,  Treasurer. 

Boston,  January,  1909. 
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General  Statement  of  Receipts  and  Disbursement* 
for  the  year  ending 
INCOME 

Interest  on  notes,  mortgages,  advances,  Ac.,  ...        $103,499.47 

Interest  on  Policies  of  Mass.  Hospital  Life  Insurance  Co.,  ....  875.5* 

Interest  on  Bank  Deposits. 

Deposit  in  American  Trnst  Co.,      (64.38 

"          City  Trust  Co 931. SI 

"          Equitable  Trnst  Co.,      484.30 

"          Merchants  National  Bank 59.77 

"          National  Union  Bank, 24.11 

Old  Boston  National  Bank, 1,295.87          2,799.44 

Interest   on    Public    Fundi    (after   deducting    $137.88 
for  sinking  premiums). 

City  of  Boston  Si's  of  1920 $360.00 

"      Providence  4's  of  1911 80.00 

1981, 

Imperial  Japanese  44's  of  1925 

Massachusetts  84's  of  1913, 

"  "  "  1916, 

"  1985, 

'■  "  "  1986 

"  "  "  1988, 

United  States  of  Mexico  4's  of  1954 

Interest  on  Railroad  Bonds  (after  deducting  $5,008.77 
for  sinking  premiums). 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  4's, $4,000.00 

"             '•    (P.L.E.AW.V.system)Ref.4's,  4,000.00 

"               "    So.  Western  34's, 8,500.00 

Bangor  £  Aroostook  Kef.  4's, 5,000.00 

Burlington  &  Mo.  River  in  Neb.  6's 7,914.00 

Central  Vermont  4's, 1,740.00 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  4' 130.00 

"              «                '<         HI.  Div.  4's,     .   .   .  7,977.78 

»               "                "         84's, 18,348.80 

Chicago  4  No.  Western  Gen.  M.  B4's, 8,488.33 

Chicago  &  Western  Indiana  Coll.  Trust  5's,    .  .  .  4,986.11 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  £  Pacific  4's 8,930.90 

Indiana,  Illinois  £  Iowa  4's, 4,000.00 

Kansas  City,  Fort  Scott  ft  Memphis  6's, 18,073.89 

Kansas  City,  Memphis  &  Birmingham  Income  6's,  5,700.00 

Kansas  &  Missouri  6's, 3,700.00 

Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  4's, 4,000.00 

"               "                 "               84's, 487.60 

Long  Island  Unified  4's 13,000.00 

Louisville  *  JeflersonTille  Bridge  4's, 8,000.00 

Amounts  carried  forward, .  .  .  .(110,802.31   $114,348.3* 


)yGoo^lc 


of  the  Treasurer  of  Harvard  College, 
July  82,2908 


Paid  to  account  of  expenses  In  the 

University,  m  per  Table  I  (page  93). 

Salaries, $46,610.79 

Retiring  Allowances, 83,024.67 

Peabody  Museum  of  American  Archaeology  and 

Ethnology  (part,  aee  Table  XIV,  page  148),  1,411.49 
Semitic  Musenm  (part,  see  Table  XV,  page  149),  1,698.76 
William  Hayes  Fogg  Art  Museum  (part,  tee 

Table  XVII,  page  151), 8,496.14 

AppletonChapel(part,  see  Table  XIX, page  158),  6,680.S2 
Phillip*  Brooka  House  (part,  aee  Table  XX, 

page  164), 1,616.31 

Other  expenses, 69,464.82 

2144,796.70 
Amount  unpaid  on  term-hills  issued  before 

Ang.  1,  1907 463.99 

$145,259.69 
Leea  amount  distributed  at  University  charge 

(p.  94) 108,031.32 

$87,228.47 
University  charge  (p.  95), 24,824.18     $61,663.60 

College,  at  per  Table  II  (page  119). 

Salaries  for  instruction, $631,481.10 

Sundry  salaries, 16,891.66 

Expenses  on  College  Public  Buildings,  which  are 

not  valued  in  the  Treasurer's  books,  .  .  .  .  81,641.04 
Bxpenaee  on  College  Dormitories  which  are  not 

rained  in  the  Treasurers  books 87,486.71 

General  expenses, 76,479.07 

PeUowthipt 29,616.00 

Scholarships 68,876.00 

Loans  and  other  aid  to  students 30,217.98 

Prtxea  and  expenses, 8,460.67 

Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  (part,  aee 

Table  XIII,  page  146) 4,077.50 

Jefferson  Physical  Laboratory  (pan,  tee  Table 

XVIII,  page  162), 766.28 

Hemenway  Gymnasium  (part,  tee  Table  XXI, 

page  155) 7,468.21 

Summer  Schools. 

Payments, $27,900.17 

University  charge 656.09     28,556.26 

Books,  from  special  Funds  and  gifts,    ....       2,038.33 

Amounts  carried  forward,  .   .   .   .$868,980.76     $61,663.60 
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General  Statement  of  Receipts  and  Disbursements 
for  the  year  ending 
INCOME  (continued) 

Amounts  brought  forward $110,803.21    $114,348.86 

Intercut  on  Railroad  Bonds  (continued). 

Minneapolis  Union  5's,      4,866.83 

Missouri  Pacific  5' 6,000.00 

Montana  Central  ('.'», 4,859.37 

New  York  Central  &  H.  R.  8 i'i  (L.  8.  &  M.  S.  Coll.) ,  10.600.00 

New  York  Central  &  II.  R.  3ft  (M.  C.  Coll.),    ..  1,190.00 

New  York  Central  &  H.  R.  (refunding)  Gold  M.  Si's,  85.00 

"            "            "         5' 2,479.17 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  4'i, 3,875.00 

"                 "                "                34's 911.36 

New  York,  Ontario  &  Western  4' 7,884.13 

Norfolk  &  Western  1st  Con.  4's  of  1997, 40.00 

North  American  5's, 4,222.88 

Northern  Pacific-Great  Northern  Joint  4's,  .    .   .   ,  18,320.00 

Oregon  Short  Line  6's, 4,583.03 

Oregon  Short  Line  4's, 4,000.00 

Pennsylvania  Co.  34's 2,292.60 

Richmond- Washington  Co.  4's, 9,834.05 

St.  Louis  &  Sun  Francisco  Ref.  4's, 4.000.00 

St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Manitoba  4's, 7,636.91 

Southern  Pacific  4's 4,000.00 

Terminal  R.  R.  Association  of  St.  Louis  4's,  .  .  .  8,000.00 

Union  Pacific  4'*, 18,000.00 

Wisconsin  Central,  Minneapolis  Terminal  Purchase 

Money  M  Si's, 1.750.00      238,980.78 

Interest  on  Traction  Bonds  (after  deducting  $925.39 
for  sinking  premiums). 

Boston  &  Northern  4's $6,000.00 

Central  Crosstown  Coll.  Trust  5s, 6,250.00 

Interborough  Metropolitan  Coll.  Trust  4!'s,    .    .    .  13,500.00 

Interborough  Rapid  Transit  4's, 8,000.00 

"               "                "     5's 6,000.00 

Metropolitan  West  Side  Elevated  4's, 4,000.00 

"               •■                "               Extension  4's,    .  4,200.00 

Old  Colony  Street  5's, 6.000.00 

Public  Service  Corporation  of  New  Jersey  -i's,    .   .  5,000.00 

Second  Avenue  5' 4,605.26 

Third  Avenue  4's 1,848.51 

United  Traction  &  Electric  Co.  5's 4.563.G3        68,967.40 

Interest  on   Sundry   Bonds  (after  deducting  £1,611.25 
for  sinking  premiums). 

American  Rell  Telephone  Co.  4's $10,162.77 

American  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co.  4's 8,000.00 

Amounts  carried  forward,   .    .    .  *1M,162.77    $422,297.04 
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of  the  Treasurer  of  Harvard  College, 
July  31,1906 

EXPENSES   (continued) 
Amounts  brought  forward, (853,980.75       961,562.60 

College,  as  per  Table  II  (continued) . 

Apparatus  and  expenses  for  research,  from  special 

Fund*  and  gifta, 4,07*. S3 

Publications  from  special  Funds  and  gifts. 

Expenses, 4,189.41 

Universit y  charges, 462.20 

Sundry  payment*  from  special  Fundi  and  gifts,   .   .     81,473.44 
Appropriations  for  collections  and  laboratories,    .   .     49,983.87 
•994,164.20 
Amount  unpaid  on  term-bills  issued  before  August  1 , 

1907, 6,050.84 

University  charge, 60,202.34  1,060,417.38 

Library,  as  per  Table  III  (page  125). 

Salaries, *18,500.00 

Service*  and  wages 32,015.57 

Books, 25,128.56 

Other  expenses, 14,657.96 

980,302.09 

University  charge,      1,863.44        82,165.53 

Divinity  School,  aa  per  Table  IV  (page  128). 

Salaries  for  instruction, $29, 556.84 

Scholarships,  Exhibitions,  and  Prizes, 2,241.81 

Divinity  Hall,  expenses  of  dormitory, 2,664.90 

Other  expenses, 7,612.54 

*41,976.09 
Amount  unpaid  on  term-bills  issued  before  August  1, 

1907 146.72 

University  charge, 2,181.92        44,304.78 

Law  School,  as  per  Table  V  (page  130). 

Salaries  for  instruction, $56,305.00 

Librarians  and  assistants, 11,689.91 

Scholarships  and  loans, 6,349.00 

Other  expenses,      38,119.56 

*1 12,46X47 
Amount  unpaid  on  term- bills  issued  before  August  1, 

1907, 546.29 

University  charge 7,165.07      120,174.88 

Medical  School,  as  per  Table  VI  (page  136). 

Salaries  for  instruction, $106,366.67 

Fees  repnid  to  Instructors, 11,434.00 

Retiring  allowance 1,000.00 

Fellowships 3,175.00 

Amounts  carried  forward, $121, »76. 67$  1,36m, 615.07 
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General  Statement  of  Receipts  and  Disbursements 
for  the  year  ending 
INCOME  (continued) 

Amounts  brought  forward,   .   .    .  $18,168.77    $433,397 .0* 

Interest  on  Sundry  Bonds  (continued) . 

Barton  Electric  Light  Co.  6'e, 1,330.61 

Broadway  Realty  Co.  6's, 10,833.06 

Butte  Water  Co.  fi'a, 850.00 

Chicago  Ediaon  Co.  6's, 6,709.60 

ChIcagoJunc.Railwaya4Union  Stock TarfaCo.S'a,  14,979.85 

Chicago  Jonc.  Railways  &  Union  Stock  Tarda  Co.4'a,  4,000.00 

Detroit  Edison  Co.  6*» 4,908.28 

General  Electric  Cony.  Deb.  6's, 4,664-SS 

Glrard  Point  Storage  Co.  H'» 691.63 

Laclede  Oaa  Light  Co.  5's, 1,000.00 

Madison  River  Power  lit  M.  6'a 3,930. S6 

Metropolitan  Tel.  4  Tel.  Co.  6'a, 7,600.00 

Mexican  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  6'a, 300.00 

Minneapolis  General  Electric  Co.  5' 4,915.36 

Montreal  Light,  Heat  and  Power  Co.  44>,  ....  4,466.60 

Municipal  Gaa  &  Electric  Co.  44'b, 4,500.00 

New  England  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co.  6's, 4,068.83 

Portland  General  Electric  Co.  S'l, 7,435.00 

Hallway  &  Light  Securities  Co.  E's, 4,966.90 

St.  Lonia  National  Stock  Tarda  Co.  4'«, 6,400.00 

Seattle  Electric  Co.  6's, 7,600.00 

United  Electric  Securities  Co.  6'a, 4,478.41 

United  States  Steel  Corporation  6's, 1,600.00 

Washington  Water  Power  6'a, 15.17 

Wood  Worsted  Mills  4«'s, 2,360.00      134,810.14 

Dividends  on  Railroad  Stock*. 

Baltimore  &  Ohio, (4,300.00 

Boston  k  Albany 335.00 

Boston  &  Lowell, 3,800.00 

Canadian  Pacific, 87.50 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul, 7,346.00 

Chicago  &  Northwestern, 11,875.00 

Fitchbnrg,  preferred 1,186.00 

Great  Northern,  preferred, 8,45 7.50 

Louisville  *  Nashville, 4,600.00 

Manhattan 4,900.00 

New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River 9,306.00 

New  Tork,  New  Haven  A  Hartford, 3,844.00 

Northern  (N.  H.), 1,740.00 

Northern  Paciflc, 5,860.00 

Old  Colony, 8,486.00 

Pennsylvania, 17,808.50 

West  End  Street,  preferred, 308.00        86,481.50 

Amount  carried  forward 3441,938.78 
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of  the  Treasurer  of  Harvard  College, 
July  31,1908 


Amounts  brought  forward,    .   .    .  $13 1,9 75. 67 $1,888, 6 15. 07 
Medical  School,  aa  per  Table  VI  (amtinwd). 

Scholarships, 4,718.75 

Prise  and  expenses, 87.50 

Warren  Anatomical  Mtueum, 1,627.98 

Sundry  payment*  from  special  Fundi  and  gift*,      .  17,681.58 

Laboratory  appropriation*, 28,609.78 

Other  expenses, 55,508.80 

$224,184.51 
Amount  unpaid  on  term-bills  issued  before  August  1 , 

1907, 759.86 

University  charge, 5,588.09      230,527.48 

HediOal  School  Undertaking. 

See  Construction  Accounts  (pp.  58,  169). 

Dental  School,  as  per  Table  VII  (page  188). 

Salaries  for  instruction, 16,516.00 

Other  expenses, 14,886.90 

(20,302.90 
Amount  unpaid  on  term-bills  issued  before  August  1 , 

1907 229.88 

University  charge,      612.87        91,645.65 

Bussey  Institution,  as  per  Table  vm  (page  189) . 

Salaries  for  instruction, $8,400.00 

Other  expenses,      11,850.06 

$19,750.08 
University  charge, 878.72       20,128.78 

Arnold  Arboretum,  as  per  Table  IX  (page  140) . 

Salaries, $5,750.00 

Books  from  gifts, 4,508.28 

Other  expenses,      28,988.26 

$81,248.49 
University  charge, 474.89       84,718.16 

Botanic  Garden  and  Botanical  Museum,  a* 
per  Table  X  (page  141). 

Service*  and  wage*, $8.09 

Labor, 4,942.87 

Other  expenses, 4,189.86 

$9,185.32 

University  charge, 149.93         9,265.25 

Amount  carried  forward $1,684,920.39 
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General  Statement  of  Receipts  and  Disbursement* 
for  the  year  ending 
INCOME  (amtumed) 

Amount  brought  forward, $641, 998. 7S 

Dividends  on  Manufacturing  and  Telephone  Stocks. 

American  Telephone  4  Telegraph  Co., $9,530.00 

American  Smelters'  Securities  Co.,  preferred,    .  ,.  10,123.60 

Amoskeag  Manufacturing  Co., 2, +00. 00 

Edison  Electric  Illumination  Co., 6,500.00 

General  Electric  Co., 6,600.00 

Merrimack  Manufacturing  Co., 748.00 

Pacific  Mills 3,120.00 

Plymouth  Cordage  Co., BOO .00        36,310.50 

Dividends  on  Real  Estate  'frost  Stocks. 

Barristers  Hall  Trust, $3,0+6.00 

Boston  Real  Estate  Trust 1,260.00 

Central  Building  Trust, 100.00 

Department  Store  Trust, 11,260.00 

Devonshire  Bnilding  Tnut, 18.00 

Essex  Street  Trust, 4,000.00 

Paddock  Building  Trust 4,161.60 

Post  Office  Square  Building  Trust, 8,000.00 

Providence  Building  Co., 8.00       26,841.60 

Dividends  on  Sundry  Stocks. 

Calumet  &  Hecla  Mining  Co., $636.00 

Great  Northern  Iron  Ore  Properties 1,990.00 

Honolulu  Gas  Co.  L'd, 60.00 

Laclede  Gas  Light  Co.,  preferred, 1,000.00 

Manchester  Traction  Light  A  Power  Co.,    ....  192.00 

Massachnsetts  Gas  Companies,  preferred 6,000.00 

St.  Joseph  Railway  Light,  Heat,  &  Power  Co.,  .   .  250.00 

United  States  Smelting,  Refining  &  Mining  Co.,     .  700.00        10,717.00 

Real  Estate  Investments,  from  rents,  Ac.,  net  receipts. 
Cambridge  (University  Houses  and  Lands). 

Gross  receipts, (44,934.91 

Less  Taxes $7,388.76 

Insurance, 896.00 

Repairs,  improvements,  care,  4c.,  .    31,450.59  29,635.86        16,299.66 

Boston  (general  investments). 

Gross  receipts, $270,310.09 

Less  Taxes, $62,810.74 

Insurance, 3,277.00 

Repairs,  improvements,  care,  Ac.,  .    27,857.02 

Repaid  to  capital, 8,157.27  91,602.03      178,706X6 

Amount  carried  forward, $911,876.40 
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of  the  Treasurer  of  Harvard  College, 
July  31, 1908 

EXPENSES  (continued) 

Amount  brought  forward, 11,684,930.89 

Gray  Herbarium,  as  per  Table  XI  (page  US). 

Salaries (S,  450.00 

Services  and  wages 2, 889. IS 

Other  expenses, 4,179.79 

♦13,53  8.91 

University  charge 1*1.66        13.S60.67 

Obuervatory,  m  per  Table  XII  (page  144) . 

Salaries, $18,300.00 

Services  and  wages, 8,739.29 

Other  expenses,      84,231.66 

961,160.94 

University  charge, 2,810.44        68,481.88 

■tueum  of  Comparative  Zoology,  as  per  Table 
XIII  (page  146). 

Salaries, $11,100.00 

Services  and  wages, 4,797.81 

SturgiB  Hooper  Fund,  for  salary  and  expenses,       6,136.90 

Other  expenses, 23,911.69 

844,987.70 
University  charge, 1,966.21 

(46,898.91 
Lea* 

University  charge,  paid  from  Uni- 
versity income  (see  page  9S),  .  .  11,956.21 
Amount  paid  from  College  Income 

(see  Table  U,  page  117),      ,   .   .     4,077.50       6,032.71        40,860.80 
Feabody    Museum    of    American    Archae- 
ology and  Ethnology,  as  per  Table  XIV 
(page  147). 
Feabody   Professor    Fond,    for   salary   of   the 

Feabody  Professor  and  Curator, (8,386.60 

Services  and  wages, 2,764.98 

Fellowships  and  scholarships, 2,994.87 

Other  expenses,      11,630.65 

(19,775.50 
Leas  amount  formerly  paid  from  University  income, 

now  in  University  charge  below, 1,411.49 

(18,864.01 
University  charge, 1,840.67 

(20,804.56 
Less  amount  transferred. 

To  University (1,656.58 

"   College, 184.05      1,840.67        18,864.01 

Amount  carried  forward, (1,880,366.65 
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General  Statement  of  Receipts  and  Disbursement* 
for  the  year  ending 
INCOME  (continued) 

Amount  brought  forward, $911,876.40 

Real  Estate  Investments,  etc.  (continued). 

Bnsaoy  real  estate. 
Gross  receipts, $68,342.8* 

Less  Taxes, (15,926.9ti 

Insurance, 196.51 

Interest, 18,860.78 

Repairs,  improvements,  care,  Ac,  .         788.27 

Heat  and  power, 4,913.60 

Repaid  to  capital 1,000.00     86,685.12         29,717.71 

Sundry  estates  (special  investments). 

Gross  receipts, (18,234.51 

Less  Taxes, (8,676.13 

Insurance,   506.29 

Interest, 20.09 

Repairs,  improTements,  care,  Ae.,  .      3,895.84       6,596.85         Il,888.1t 
Total  net  income  from  investments, #953,233 JM 

Receipts  from  Students. 

Tuition  fees,  regular  and  additional 

College (443,784.72 

Divinity  School, 4,916.00 

Law  School, 106,660.00 

Medical  School,      65,613.32 

Dental  School, 8,855.00 

Buuey  Institution 8,046.00 

School  for  Social  Workers, .   .   .   .  68.88  (681,486.27 
Laboratory  fees. 

College, (83,963.72 

Medical  School, 3,290.92 

Dental  School, 8,565.62 

Botanic  Garden,     ........  359.66      41,068.91 

E lamination  fees. 

College.     Admission (9,878.00 

Condition,  make-up,  and 

advanced  standing,      .  8,267.00 

Doctor  of  Philosophy,    .  60.00 

Medical  School, 105.00 

Dental  School, 83.00      12,888.00 

Graduation  fee*. 

College (7,420.00 

Medical  School,      150.00        7,570.00 

Matriculation  feel,  Medical  School, 486.00 

Amounts  carried  forward (693,888.18    (958,233.38 
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49 


of  the  Treasurer  of  Harvard  College, 
July  31, 1906 

EXPENSES  (continued) 

Amount  brought  forward, $1,820,868.56 

Semitic;  Museum,  as  per  Table  XT  (page  148). 

Curator, $600.00 

Collection*,      2,9*6.91 

Elevations  in  Palestine, 10,842.80 

Other  expenses, 1,198.76 

$14,088.47 
Leu  amount  formerly  paid  from  University  income, 

now  in  University  charge  below, 1,698.76 

918,289.71 
University  charge, 1,796.61 

(15,066.82 
Lew  amount  transferred. 

To  University, 81,257.68 

>'   Divinity  School, S88.98      1,796.61        13,289.71 

Germanic  Museum,  u  per  Table  XVI  (page  149). 

Total  of  pajmenU 81,423.15 

University  charge, 90.19 

(1,618.84 
Leu  University  charge  transferred  to  University,  .  90.19  1,428.16 

William  Hayes  Fogg  Art  Hnseum,  u  per  Table 
XVII  (page  150). 

Salaries, (1,000.00 

Collections 2,298.84 

Other  expense*, 5,071.88 

(8,370.22 
Leas  amount  formerly  paid  from  University  income, 

do*  in  University  charjre  below, 2,495.14 

(6,876.08 

University  charge, 2,706.90 

(8,680.98 
Leas  amount  transferred. 

To  University, (270.06 

"  College, 2,486.84       2,705.90         5,876.06 

JefienoD  Physical  Laboratory,  as  per  Table 
XVm  (page  158). 
Expenses  of  research,  paid  from  Fundi  and  gift,   .     (3,155.98 

Other  expenses 3,687.58 

(6,848.66 

University  charge, 288.99 

(7,082.66 
Less  amount  paid  from  College  income  (see  Table 

II,  page  117) 766.33         6,816.82 

Amount  carried  forward, (1,847,176.81 
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General  Statement  of  Receipts  and  Disbursement* 
for  the  year  ending 
INCOME  (continued) 
Amount*  brought  forward,    ....  $693,888.18    $968,133.38 
Receipts  from  Students  (continued) . 
Summer  courses. 
Tuition  fees. 

College, $84,444.60 

Divinity  School, 990.00 

Medical  School 5,697.65 

Dental  School, 850.00     81.1U1.16 

Registration  fees,  College,   .    .   .       91,834.00 

Auditors'  feel,  College 1,497.00       8,821.00 

Booms  in  dormitories. 

College  buildings, (103,081.17 

Lets  receipts  from  students  in 
dormitories  belonging  to  Uni- 
versity Houses  mid  Linda  Ac- 
count already  included  in  receipts 
from  investments  (p.  46),  .  .  .  17,618.68 
•84,417.49 

Divinity  Hill, 3,940.00      87,867.49 

Fines  for 

Late  registration, $480.00 

Late  payment  of  dues, 810.00 

Late  return  of  books,  etc.,  to 

College  Library, 460.59 

Divinity  School, 4.90        1,156.49 

Stlllman  Infirmary. 

Annual  fees, $14,991.00 

Receipts  from  patients, 6,696.84      19,88844 

Use  of  Microscopes. 

Dental  School $64.00 

Medical  School, 369.00  838.00 

Use  of  lockers,  Hemeniray  Gymnasium, 1,168.00 

Summer  School  excursion*,  surplus, 91.30 

Unredeemed  Locker  deposits  Lav  School,  ....         119.00 
Total  receipts  from  students  (excluding  receipt*  from  Uni- 
versity Houses  and  Lands  deducted  above),      689,81346 

[The  total  net  receipts  from  students  (excluding  receipts  from 
University  Houses  and  Lands  deducted  above)  were  :  — 

Above  total $689,818.86 

Less  expenses  of 
College  Dormitories  (p.  41),  .  .$87,486.71 

Divinity  Hall  (p.  48), 1,664.90    40,001.61 

$799,813.94] 

Amount  carried  forward $1,791,646.16 
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of  the  Treasurer  of  Harvard  College, 
Jidy  81,  1908 

EXPENSES  (continued) 

Amount  brought  forward $1,847,176.81 

Appleton  Chapel,  as  per  Table  XIX  (page  153) . 

Salarie $5,774.66 

Choir, 1,600.00 

Other  expenaei,     1,782.89 

$B,WM 
Lew  amount  formerly  paid  from  University  income, 

now  in  University  charge  below 6,680.33 

$3,677.89 

University  charge, 6,718.89 

•9,390.61 
Leia  amonnt  transferred. 

To  Univeriity, 11,343.68 

"  College 5,870.71       6,718.89         3,677.23 

Phillips  Brooks  House,  u  per  Table  XX  (page  164). 

Salaries $600.00 

Other  expenaei, 3,780.35 

$8,330.86 
Leaa  amonnt  formerly  paiil  from  University  Income, 

now  in  Uuiversity  charge  below, 1,616.31 

$1,705.04 

University  charge 1,616.78 

$8,831.83 
Leai  amonnt  traniferred. 

ToUniTenity,    .   .   , $161.78 

"  College, 1,151.73 

"  Divinity  School 13.48 

"  Law  School, 390.80      1,616.78         1,706.04 

Hemenway  Oymnarimn,  ai  per  Table  XXI (page  166) . 

Salarie*, $6,000.00 

Other  expenaee,      6,684.48 

$11,684.48 

Univeriity  charge 377.46 

$11,911.90 
Leu  amonnt  traniferred. 

To  College, $7,677.81 

"  Divinity  School, 88.67 

>•  Law  School, 1,933.45       9,696.98         3,318.00 

StUlman  Infirmary,  aa  per  Table  XXII  (page  166). 

Services  and  wage*, $7,684.44 

Food  and  supplies, 7,766.75 

Other  expenaee, 7,609.18 

$32,809.83 

University  charge 1,205.86        34,014.67 

Amonnt  carried  forward,      $1,877,690.74 
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52 

General  Statement  of  Receipts  and  DtibuTwemnt* 
for  th*  year  ending 
INCOME  (continued) 

Amount  brought  forward, $1,792,646,13 

Sundries. 

Estate  of  George  H.  Emerson,  from  Trustee,  *tB9.80 

Asa  Gray's  copyright* 799.38 

Estate  of  Edward  Hopkins,  from  Trustees,     .  221.86 

Professorship  of  Hygiene,  from  Trustee!,    ....  1,351.48 
Trustees  of  Sturgis  Fund,  for  printing  Annul*  of 

the  Observatory, 2,628.78 

Bent  of  Stoughton  Pasture 100.00 

Sale  of  grass,  wood,  old  material,  4c, 6,286.22 

<■        ticket*  to  Commencement  Lunch,    ....  814.00 

*'        ticket*  to  Divinity  School  Alumni  Dinner,  .  49.00 

"        old  examination  paper*, 461.75 

"        book*,  pamphlet*,  catalogue*,  Ac.,  ....  8,418.81 

"         glides  and  photographs, 221.21 

Board  of  horses,  cattle,  4c,  at  B  US  Bey  Institution,  6,268.54 

Die  of  Library  by  resident  graduates  and  others,   .  100.00 

"      Gymnasium  by  graduate*, 80.00 

"      Buildings  (not  Univ.  Hoose*  and  Land*),  .  6,470.02 

For  assistance  given  by  Department  of  Architecture,  116.35 
From  instructor*  in  the  Medical  School  to  pay  for 

advertising  summer  courses, 270.00 

Fees  in  Infirmary,  Dental  School, 4,724.88 

Mary  L.  Whitney  Scholarship,  from  the  Execu- 
tor of  the  will  of  C.  L.  B.  Whitney,   ....  82.50 

Engineering  camp  at  Sqnam  Lake, 9,288.27 

Summer  School  Mining  Camp, 825.00 

Insurance  awards   for  loss  on  property  not  held 

a*  an  investment, 846.80 

Loan  In  place  of  Income  for  research  in  Physics,  2,600.00 

Heat  to  the  Carnegie  Nutrition  Laboratory,     .   .   .  231.26 
Heat  and    power  to  the    House   of  the   Good 

Samaritan, 8,2*3.23 

For  instruments  lost  by  students  in  Forestry,  .   .   .  21.00 

Rebate  on  purchases  by  Publication  Office,  ....  62.24        54,4*9.91 

Total  amount  of  income,  excluding  gift*, $1,846,976.04 

Gift*  for  immediate  use  (see  page  38), 241,S24J3 


Amount  carried  forward 82,088,900  J7 
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of  the  Treasurer  of  Harvard  College, 
Jviy  31,  1908 

EXPENSES  (continutd) 

Amount  brought  forward, (1,677,690.74 

Annuities  from  the  following  Funds. 

Advancement  of  Astronomical  Science  (1901),  .   .     $2,395.00 
"  "  "  "  (1908),  .   .  778.73 

Btissey  Trust 4,000.00 

Caroline  Brewer  Croft, 8,204.00 

Gurney, 532.60 

Henry  8.  Bourse, 1,000.00 

Prof e worship  of  Hygiene, 4,876.86 

James  Skillen  Memorial, 800.00 

George  Smith, 900.00 

Alexander  W.  Thayer, 480.00 

Charles  "Wilder, 1,916.00      19,879.68 

Class  Funds. 

Class  of  1844  (expenses), (49.09 

Paid  the  Secretary  of  the  Class  of  18S8,    .   .  .  158.66 

Paid  the  Secretary  of  the  Class  of  1856,    .    .   .  885.68  588.48 

Sundry  payments. 

Daniel  A.  Buckley,  taxes  on  real  estate,  ...  8    .80 

BuBsey  Trust,  expense 86.00 

Gifts  for  Cuban  Teachers,  expenses, 62.00 

Calvin  aud  Luoy  Ellis  Fund,  tares, 98.16 

George  H.  Emerson  Scholarship  Fund. 

Taxes, (84.36 

Repairs 76.60 

Insurance,   16.76         179.60 

Charles   L.  Eanoook  Fund,  taxes  on  Chelsea 

real  estate 86.86 

Henty  8.  Wourse  Fund,  expenses, 8.00 

Stonghton  Scholarship  Food,  taxes, 19.69 

Daniel  Williams  Fond,  for  the  benefit  of  the 

Maaphee  and  Herring  Pond  Indians,      545.53 

Sarah  WinslOW    Fund,   to  the    Minister  and 

the  Teacher  at  Tyngaborough,  Mass.,    ....  229.46 

Woodland  Hill  Fund,  taxea  on  Muddy  River  land, 

and  other  expenses 1,648.08  2,684.68 

Construction  Account*. 

Antitoxin  Stable, (19,772.87 

Calvin  and   Luoy   Ellis  Fund,  roadway  con- 
struction on  its  property  in  Bar  Harbor,  Maine,  .  448.18 

Addition  to  Gore  Hall  (for  the  Library) 24,608.85 

Langdell  Hall  (for  the  Law  School),    .....  118,866.51 

Medical  School  Undertaking. 

Construction, (49,068.34 

Other  expenses, 7,366.90  56,489.74 

Stadium,  interest  on  advances, 1,844.11      215,859.61 

Total  amount  of  expenses  carried  forward, (8,116,868.89 
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General  Statement  of  Receipt*  and  Disbursement* 
for  the  year  ending 

Amount  brought  forward, $8,088,900.17 

RECEIPTS  EXCLUSIVE  OF  INCOME 

Arnold  Arboretum  Fund  (additional) $975.00 

Edward  H.  Barringer  Fund  (additional),   .    .  4,758.86 

George  Newhall  Clark  Fund, 10,000.00 

Food  of  the  Ola**  Of  1642, 100.95 

Twenty-fifth  Anniversary  Fond  of  the  GlftSS  Of 

1881  (additional) 9,0(6.08 

Fond  of  tbe  Glass  of  1882  (additional),   ....  15,676  JO 

OlBSS  Of  188S  Fund, 80,510.63 

Class  of  1888  Special  Fund 960.00 

Charles  Follen  Folsom  Memorial  Fund,    .   .  11,816.64 

Asa  Gray  Memorial  Fond  (additional), 100.00 

PrisoiUa  Clark  Hodges  Scholarahip  Fund,     .  4,000.00 

John  Homans  Memorial  Fund  (additional),    .   .  616.76 

Arthur  T.  Lyman  Fund  (additional) 95,000.00 

Harvard  Medical  Alumni  Fund  (additional),    .   .  1,500.00 

Boston  Newsboya'  Scholarship  Fund  (additional),    .  S45.74 

Frauds  Farkman  Memorial  Fund, 5,916.96 

Sarah  B.  Potter  Endowment  Fund  (additional),  139,204.68 

BiTeraide  Fond  (additional), 6,000.00 

Mary  P.  Hopes  Fund, 47,576.67 

Shaler  Memorial  Fond  (additional) 89.40 

Teachers'  Endowment  Fond  (additional), 61,642.83 

Jerome  Wheelook  Fond  (additional),     ....  10.00 

Maria  Whitney  Fund 5,000.00 

Emperor  William  Fund  (additional),    ....  50.00 

Professorship  of  Hygiene  (1908)  Fond,      90,916.00 

$449,899.68 
German  Professorship  Fnnd   (additional)   (returned 

during  the  year  to  the  givers,  see  p.  69) 160.00        449,97949 


$900,000  American  Bell  Tel.  Co.  4's  paid  at  pi 
49,400  Burlington    &   Mo.  River  (in  Neb.) 
ex.  6'i  of  1918,  called  and  paid  at  pa 
200,000  Interborongh  [tepid  Transit  Co.  4$  Gold 

Notes  of  1908, 

100,000  Missouri  Pacific  5%  Notes  of  190S,  . 
7,000  Pennsylvania  Co.  8«'a  of  1916,  called  and 

paid  at  par, 

78,000  Third  Ave.,  N.  T.,  1st  Conaol.  M.  4's, 
Amounts  carried  forward,  . 


$900,000.00 
49,400.00 


196,999.36 
100,000.00 


$615,990.63  $9,588,37180 
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of  the  Treasurer  of  Harvard  College, 
Jidy  31, 1908 

Amount  brought  forward, $1,116,852.89 

INVESTMENTS   AND   8UNDBT   PAYMENTS 

1100,000  Chicago  Burl.  &  Quincj  Gen.  M.  4's  of  1958,  fj95,600.00 

148,000  General  Electric  Co.  Codt.  Deb.  6>  of  1917,  98,899.25 
200,000  Interborongh  Rapid  Transit  Co.  Conv.  6$ 

Gold  Notes  of  1911 195,999.88 

100,000  Interborongh- Metropolitan   Co.   Coll.  Trait 

4«'t  of  1956, 68,762.50 

60,000  New  York,  New  Haven  *  Hartford  Coot.  Oft 

of  1956  (subscription), 12,500.00 

16,000  New  York,  New  Haven  A  Hartford  Con*. 

Deb.  S'e  of  1948  (subscription), 12,500.00 

615  shares  Am.  Tel.  k  Tel.  Co.  (enbccrlption),  .  81,000.00 

507     "      Chicago,  Mil.  A  St.  Paul,  prefd,    .  .  20,280.00 

168     "            "           "           "       (aubscrip.),  10,120.00 

882      "      Great  Northern,  prefd  (subscription) ,  17,190.00 

700     "     General  Electric  Co., 71,587.60 

600      "      Northern  Pacific 62,087.60      685,146.18 

Fauenil  Halt  Sqnare  Estate. 

Mortgage  paid, 80,000.00 

Advances  to  Calvin  and  Luoy  Ellis  real  estate,   .  (815.62 
"         Harvard  Dining  Association. 

To  short  period  debt, 961.29 

"         Sundry  accounts 6,950.54 

Invested  in  notes, 1,125,000.00 

Accrued  interest  and  expenses  on  bonds  bought,  .    .    .  9G5.66|1,138,658.01 


BPaCJAT.    IHVISTMIHTfl    Or    VABlODa    FDND8 

Property  received  for  Oeorge  Wewhall  Clark  Fund. 

100  shares  St.  Joseph  Railway,  Light,  Heat,  and  Power  Co., 
Prioe  Greenleaf  Fund. 

16  shares  Great  Northern,  preferred. 

Note  of  Armour  k  Co., 

"      Arlington  Mills, 

"      Massachusetts  Cotton  Mills, 
Property  received  for  Professorship  of  Hygiene  Fund. 
16,000  New  York  Central  A  Hudson  River  (L.  £ 

A  M.  S.  Coll.)  8«'s  of  1998 

85  shares  American  Smelting  k  Refining  Co., 
50      "     American  Tel.  A  Tel.  Co.,    .... 

25      "     Canadian  Pacific, .  . 

40      "     Chicago,  Milwaukee  A  St.  Paul,  .  . 
Amount  carried  forward,  .... 


14,800.00 
8,115.00 
5,250.00 
3,760.00 

4,000.00         20,915.00 
$4,181,787 .0* 
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General  Statement  of  Receipts  and  Disbursement* 
for  the  year  ending 
RECEIPTS   EXCLUSIVE   Of   INCOME  (continued) 

Amounts  brought  forward,     .   .   .  9615,990.68  $2, 538,87!. SO 

■ALBS,     ETC.,     OJtMEHiL    INTEBTMRftTS   (COnHnUtd) 

66,000  New  York  City  Aisessment  44'a,  difference  on 

syndicate  purchase  and  sale 3T.TT 

14  righti  New  YoTk,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  B.  R.,  4.B3 

Note!  paid, 1,040,000.00     1,656,033.6$ 


Bosaey  Trust. 

Sale  of  real  estate 9.784.89 

Prioe  Greenleaf  Fnnd. 

98,000  Burl,  *  Mo.  R.  (in  Neb.)  non-ex.  6'b  called 

and  paid  at  par, 98,000.00 

70,000  American  Bell  Tel.  4's  dne  and  paid  at  par,     70,000.00 

Note  of  Massachusetts  Cotton  Mills,  paid,    .      60,000.00        188,000.00 
Charles  L.  Hancock  Bequest. 

Sale  of  real  estate  (part) 26.00 

Sarah  E.  Potter  Endowment  Fund. 

996,000  Massachusetts  Si's  of  1936, 893,718.76 

96,000  Lake  Shore  ft  Michigan  Southern  Si's  of 

1997 31,718.76 

16,000  Norfolk  ft  Western  New  River  6's  of 

1989 17,900.00 

160  sttaret  West  End  Street  li'j,  preferred,    .   .      14,819.85 
91       "      Pnreoxia  Co.,  adjustment  in  reorgan- 
ization,    8.00  78,169.75 

Mary  F.  Hopes  Fund. 

865  shares  Boston  &  Maine 47,676.87 


Amount  carried  forward 94,446,891.94 
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of  the  Treasurer  of  Harvard  College, 
July  31,  1907. 

INVESTMENTS   AND   SUNDRY   PAYMENTS  {continued) 

Amount  brought  forward, 14,181,787.08 


f  VAlItOUS  FUXDB  (cantinutd) 

Property  received  for  Arthur  T.  Lyman  Fund. 

Note  of  Merrimack  Manufacturing  Co., 25,000.00 

Property  received  for  Francis  Parkman  Memorial  Fund. 
90,000  Loninville  &  Jefferson  ville  Bridge  lit  H. 

Gold  4'«  of  1946 94,500.00 

1,000  Washington  Water  Power  Co.   6%  Gold 

Note!  of  1911, 1,000.00  5,500.00 

Property  received  for  Sarah  E.  Potter  Endowment  Fond. 
$95,000  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  84's  of 

1997, 921,760.00 

86,000  Massachusetts  34 'n  of  19S6, 88,760.00 

16,000  Norfolk  &  Western  New  River  6'i  of  1988,      17,922.00 

100  shares  Bolton  &  Albany, 18,500.00 

6      "      Devonshire  Building  Trait, 800.00 

88      "      Hanche«terTraction,Light&PowerCo.,     3,840.00 
100      "       Massachusetts  Electric  Cos.,  prefd,    .       4,000.00 

60      "       Plymouth  Cordage  Co., 10,000.00 

8     "      Providence  Building  Co., 100.00 

SO      "      Warren  Chambers  Trort 600.00 

160      "      Wert  End  Street  Railway,  prefd,    .   .      14,838.00        115,600.00 
Property  received  for  Rivertide  Fund. 

S  shares  Harvard  Riverside  Associates, 5,000.00 

Property  received  for  Mary  P.  Ropes  Fund. 

866  shares  Boston  &  Maine, 947,576.87 

100      "      Chicago,  Milwaukee  A  St.  Paul,  .   .   .     18,067.60 

300      "      Pennsylvania, 11,987.60 

100      "      Northern  Pacific, 18,118.50  66,764.87 

Property  received  for  Maria  Whitney  Fond. 

98,000  City  of  Providence  4*1  of  1911 12,000.00 

8,000         "  "  4'iofl»81 8,000.00  6,00000 


Amount  carried  forward, 
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General  Statement  of  Receipts  and  Disbursements 
for  the  year  ending 
BBCEIPTS,    EXCLUSIVE  OP   INCOME  (amti***d) 

Amount  brought  for* ard, 84,446,891.94 


Harvard  Dining  Association. 

To  rednoe  long  period  debt,    ....  $7,641.76 
"         short      "         "        ....       989.80 

Randall  Hall  Association,  to  reduce  debt,  .... 

lYcmiums  on  bonds,  repaid  in  part, 

Advances,  for  accrued  interest  and  expenses  on  bond*, 
wp«M 

Improvements  on  Adams  Estate,  repaid  in  part,    . 
"  "        Bussey  Real  Eitate,  repaid  in  part, 

"  "       Gray  Batata,  repaid  in  part,     .    . 

Loana  to  students,  repaid, 

Sundry  repayment*, 

Reserved  to  meet  the  total  amount  unpaid  on  term- 
bills  issued  before  August  1,  1907,  charged  off 
during  the  fear  to  the  Departments  in  which  the 
bills  accrued, 


Rursar's  Sundry  Accounts. 
Receipts  during  the  year. 

On  account  of  Harvard  Dining  Association,  .1197,806.07 
"           Randall  Hall  Association,  .   .     86,707.78 
On  sundry  accounts,      836,446.96      630,460.74 

Balance,  August  1,  1907. 

Cash  in  American  Trust  Co (3,836.97 

"      City  Trust  Co., 60,133.03 

"       Equitable  Trust  Co., 697.66 

"      Merchant*  National  Bank, 908.71 

»       National  Union  Bank, 1,647.39 

11       Old  Boston  National  Bank 67,680.93 

"       hands  of  Bursar, 80,833.67 

Term  Bills  overdue, 58,668.99     848, 187  Ji 

Total #6,363,978.07 
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of  the  Treasurer  of  Harvard  College, 
July  31, 1908 

INVESTMENTS  AND   SUNDBY  PAYMENTS  (continued) 

Amonut  brought  forward, $4,433,661.40 


Gift*  toward  the  foundation  of  a  chair  in  German 
Language  and  Literature,  returned  to  the  given, 
with  interest. 

Gifts, $600.00 

Interest, 19.98 

Certain  bill*  for  1906-07  which  were  charged  off,  bat  not   paid 

during  that  year, 

A  certain  UitiTereity  charge  for  1907-08  which  ii  to  be  repaid,    .   . 


'■  Sundry  Accounts. 
Payments  daring  the  year. 

On  account  of  Harvard  Dining  Association,  .  1196,971.09 
"  Randall  Hall  Association,     .   .     87,900.48 

On  inndry  accounts, 284,898.33      618,769.80 

Balance,  July  31,  1908. 

Cash  In  American  Tnut  Co., $1,608.97 

"       City  Trait  Co., 106,667.86 

"      Equitable  Trart  Co., 76,741.96 

"      Merchants  National  Bank, 6,871.16 

"      National  Union  Bank, 671.40 

'•      Old  Boston  National  Bank, 3S.S08.S8 

"      hands  of  Bonar, 89,371.05 

Term- bills  overdue. 
Itiued before Anguitl,  1907,  .   .  .   .    $8,197.68 
limed  for  1907-08,  in 

January, 678.89 

June 49,397.47     58,868.94      310,800.69 

Total, $6,268,978.07 
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ENTTESTMEWTS 
The  following  account  exhibits  the  state  of  the  property,  at 
entered  upon  the  Treasurer's  books,  July  31,  1908. 

Oeneral  Investments  consist  of  Funds  invested   together; 
Special  Investments,  of  Funds  invested  separately. 

Bpeolal  Investments,  Summary.    (For  details  see  page  65.) 

Public  Fond $89,578.28 

Railroad  Bonds, S70.7W.31 

Traction  Bonds, 39,543.75 

Sundry  Bonds, 325,155.58 

Railroad  Stock), 308,605.37 

Manufacturing  and  Telephone  Stock*, 27,146.00 

Real  Estate  Trust  Stocks, 60,668.76 

Sundry  Stocks, 347,547.8* 

University  Houses  and  Lands, 566,287.04 

BuBBey  Real  Estate, 383,823.82 

Other  Real  Estate, 228,822.45 

Mortgage*  and  Notes, 152,000.00 

Deposit*  in  Massachusetts  Hospital  Life  Ins.  Co.,  01 ,235.00 

Cash  in  American  Trust  Co 1,508.97 

"     "  Old  Boston  National  Bank, 769.05  $2,808,418.15 

General  Investments. 
Mortgages  and  Notes. 

Mortgages, $545,000.00 

Personal  Notes,  with  collateral, 150,000.00 

Armour  ft  Co.'s  Note, 50,000-00 

Edison  Electric  Illuminating  Co.'s  Note,   ....  50,000.00 

Hamilton  Manufacturing  Co.'s  Note, 50,000.00 

Hartford  Carpet  Corporation's  Notes, 100,000.00 

Indian  Head  Mills  of  Alabama,  Note 50,000.00 

Masiachusett*  Cotton  Mills  Note, 50,000.00 

Waltham  Watch  Co.'s  Note, 50,000.00 

York  Manufacturing  Co. 'e  Note 50,000.00    1,146,000.00 

Public  Fund*. 

£8,600  Imperial  Japanese  Sterling  4}'*  of  1926,  $16,884.56 

$98,000  United  States  of  Mexico  4's  of  1964,  .   .  91,250.00        106,684.56 
Railroad  Bonds. 

$100,000  Baltimore  4  Ohio  1st  M.  4's  of  1948,  .  .  #96,626.00 
100,000  B.  ft  O.  (S.  W.  Div.)  1st  M.  Si's  of  1985,  89,750.00 
100,000  Baltimore  ft  Ohio  (Pittsburg,  Lake  Brie 

ft  West  Virginia)  Ref.  M.  4's  of  1941,  99,260.00 
125,000  Bangor  ft  Aroostook  Cons,  Ref.  M.  4's  of 

1951, 118,750.00 

128,000  Burl,  ft  Mo.  io  Nebr.  non-ex.  6's  of  1918,  86,600.00 

444,000  Chicago,  Burl.  4  Quincy  Si's  of  1049,  .   .  466,148.89 

100,000              "            "      Gen.  M.  4's  of  1968,  95,500.00 

200,000  C.  B.  A  Q.  (Illinois  Div.)  4's  of  1949,   ■  800,911.12 

Amounts  carried  forward,    .   .   .  $1,242,680.01  $4,064,900.70 
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Amount!  brought  forward,      .   .  $1,3*8,580.01  $1,004,900.70 
BaUroad  Bonds  (continued) . 

1100,000  Chicago  ft  No.  Western  Gen.  M.  84's  of 

1987, 100,986.49 

100,000  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Gen.  H. 

4's  of  1968 108,288.38 

100,000  Chicago  Terminal  Truster  1M  M.  4'a 

of  1947 911,772.50 

100,000  Chicago  ft  Western  Indiana  Coll.  Trust 

6$  Notes  of  1910 98,000.00 

100,000  Indiana,  111.  ft  Iowa  1st  H.  4's  of  1960,  96,500.00 
800,000  Kansas   City,   Fort    Scott  ft    Memphis 

Cone.  M.  6's  of  1938,  .......    188,690.70 

114,000  Kansas   City,   Memphis   ft  Birmingham 

(•Mented)  Income  6's  of  19S4,  .  .  .  108,600.00 
100,000  Lake  Shore  ft  Michigan  Southern  Deb. 

4'sofl92S, 96,000.00 

800,000  Long  Island  Unified  M.  4>  of  1949,  .  .  888,267.60 
200,000  LoniiTille  ft  Jeffenonville  Bridge  Co. 

1st  M.  4's  of  1946, 191,000.00 

100,000  Minneapolis  Union  1st  M.  6's  of  1922,  .  101,864.80 
100,000  Montana  Central  1st  M.  6's  of  1837,  .  .  188,078.11 
60,000  New  Tork  Central  ft  H.  B.  5  %  Notes  of 

1910 49,876.00 

800,000  New  York  Central  ft  H.  R.  (L.  B.  ft 

M.  8.  Coll.)  34'i  of  1998, 294,464.40 

66,000  New  Tork,  New  Ha  Ten  ft  Hartford  Con- 
vertible Si's  of  1956, 61,664.72 

16,000  New  Tork,  New  Haven  ft  Hartford  Con- 
vertible Deb.  6's  of  1948  (60$  paid),     13,600.00 
100,000  New  Tork,  New  Haven  ft  Hartford  Deb. 

4'sofl9S6 106,876.00 

200,000  New  Tork,  Ontario  ft  Western  Ref .  M. 

4's  of  1992, 209,782.84 

848,000  Northern  Padflo-Oreat  Northern  Joint 

4's  (C.  B.  ft  Q.  Coll.)  of  1921,  .  .  .  164,826.92 
100,000  Oregon  Short  Line  Cons.  1st  M.6's  of  1946,  116,844.68 
100,000  Oregon  Short  Line  Bef.  M.  4'e  of  19S9,  98,876.00 
62,000  Pennsylvania  Co.  Si's  of  1916,  ....  69,876.00 
260,000  Richmond- Washington  Co.  Coll.  Trust 

!'■  of  1943,  Series  C, 265,808.46 

100,000  St.  Louis  ft  San  Francisco  Bef.  M.  4's 

of  1961, 97,126.00 

£40,000  St.  Fan),  Minneapolis  ft  Manitoba  (Paci- 
fic Extension)  4's  of  1940, 201,082.02 

9100,000  Southern  Pacifle  1st  Ref.  M.  4's  of  1966,  97,082.60 
200,000  Terminal  It.  K.  Association  of  St.  Louis 

Gen.  M.  Bef.  4's  of  1968, 200,000.00 

400,000  Union  Pacific  1st  M.  4  L.  G.4'sof  1947,    363,114.76    6,281,012.27 
Amount  carried  forward, $9,316,612.97 
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Amount  brought  forward, $9,810,611.97 

Traction  Bondi. 
9160,000  Boston  A  Northern  Street  R'y  lit  H. 

Bet.  4'»  of  1954, $189,000.00 

100,000  Central  Croartown  Coll. Trait  Bjf  Notes 

of  1909 99,876.00 

300,000  Interborough-Motropolitan    Coll.   Tnut 

*i'»  of  1966 354,781.50 

100,000  Interborough  R»pid   Transit   Co.   Con- 

Teitible  6$  Qold  Note*  of  1911,  .  .  196,399.38 
100,000  Interborongh  Rapid  Transit  Co.  6  %  Qold 

Bote*  of  1910, 97,150.00 

100,000  Metrop.  Wert  Side  Elevated  41!  of  1988,      91,746.15 
100,000  "  "  "  Ext.  M.  4's 

of  1988, 97,000.00 

160,000  Old  Colony  Street  H'y  lit  M.  Bef .  4'i  of 

1964, 189,000.00 

100,000  Public    Service    Corporation    of    New 

Jersey  5  %  Coll.  Gold  Note,  of  1909,  .  97,000.00 
100,000  Second  Ave.  (N.  T.)  Cod.  H.  S'i  of  1948,  116,789.60 
98,000  Third  Arenne  (N.  Y.)  lit  Coniol.  H. 

4'i  of  8000, 94,068.86 

100,000  United  Traction  A  Electric  Co.  lit  H.  6's 

of  1988, 110,909.08     1,581,104.17 

Sundry  Bonds. 
$800,000  American  Tel.  A  Tel.  Co.  4'i  of  1939,  .  $196,000.00 
100,000  Boston  Electric  Light  Co.  lit  Com.  H. 

S'iofl9S4, 111,811.68 

146,000  Broadway  Realty  Co.  Purchase  money 

lit  H.  &'■  of  1986, 168,949.87 

140,000  Chicago  Edison  Co.  lit  H.  5's  of  1986,  .    146,887.30 
850,000  Chicago  Junction  Railways  and  Union 

Stock  Yards  Coll.  Tnut  5's  of  1916,  .  960,141.00 
100,000  Chicago  Junction  Railways  and  Union 

Stock  Yardi  4'«  of  1940, 98,500.00 

100,000  Detroit  Edison  Co.  lit  H.  6'i  of  1988,   .    109,847.88 
148,000  General  Electric  Co.  Convertible  Deb. 

5's  of  1917 149,886.68 

100,000  Madison  Biver  Power  Co.  In  H.  5's  of 

1936, 86,000.00 

100,000  Metrop.  Tel.  4  Tel.  Co.  lit  M.  5's  of  1918,      99,600.00 
100,000  Minneapolis  General  Electric  Co.  Gen. 

M.  5's  of  1934. 109,846.78 

100,000  Montreal  Light,  Heat  and  Power  Co.  lit 

M.  Coll.  Trait  4J'i  of  1982, 100,788.29 

100,000  Municipal  Gas  4  Electric  Co.  of  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y. ,  lit  M.  -Si's  of  1948,     .   .   .    100,000.00 
100,000  New  England  Tel.  4  Tel.  Co-  5'«  of  1916,    107,599.88 

Amounts  carried  forward,    .   .   .  $1,801, 8  7 1.46  $10, 847, 717. 14 
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Amount*  brought  toward,    .  .  $1,801,671 .46  $10,847,717.14 
Sundry  Bond*  (continued) . 
$100,000  North  American  Co. Coll.Tnut6%  Notes 

of  1918, $93,825.00 

150,000  Portland  Gen'l  Blec.  lit  H.  5'i  of  1986,  162,085.00 
100,000  B'y  *  I/t  Secnr.  Coll.  Tr.  5'«  of  1985,  100,980.50 
160,000  St.  Louis  National  Stock  Yard*  Co.  lit 

H.  4'*ofl9S0, 167,650.00 

100,000  Seattle  Electric  Co.  6<6  Notes  of  1911,  98,666.67 
50,000  United    Electric    Securitjee    Co.    CoU. 

Tnut  8.  F.  6'i  of  1985,  22d  Seriei,     51,880.16 
60,000  United    Electric    Securities    Co.  Coll. 

Trust  fi'i  of  1986,  84th  Series,  .   .   .      60,000.00 
60,000  Wood  Wonted  Mills  Corp'n  44%  Com. 

and  Equip.  Gold  Notes  of  1910,   .   .   .      49,600.00    2,666,888.79 

Railroad  Stoeka. 

700  share*  Baltimore  &  Ohio, $70,862.60 

607      "      Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  pre- 
ferred (subscription  65%  paid),    .      83,685.58 
1015      "      Chicago,  Milwaukee  ft  St.  Paul,     .   .    152,157.60 
25$     «  «  "  '•  "    (inb- 

•criptton  66%  paid), 16,418.44 

1685      '<      Chicago  *  No.  Western 240,166.85 

1SS7     "     Great  Northern,  preferred, 284,558.56 

965     <•  "  "       Iron  Ore  Properties,      

800     -     LooiaTilU  *  NartiTiUe, 98,985.00 

8      "      LoniiTiUe  Property 

TOO      "      Manhattan, 92,768.50 

1865  "  New  TorkCentral  &  Hudaon  Hirer,  .  108,873.81 
418      "      New  York,  New  Harei)  &  Hartford,  .      74,669.68 

1000      "      Northern  Pacific, 186,675.00 

4771     "     PenDjylTama, 809,600.80    1,618,909.47 

Manufacturing  and  Telephone  Stocks. 
2000  share*  American  Smelters  Securities  Co.  5  % 

cumulatbe  preferred.  Series  B,  .   .  $196,000.00 

1820      "      Americau  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co., 161,610.52 

12     "      Amoikeag  Manufacturing  Co.,  .  .  .  8,654.00 

1000      <<      General  Electric  Co 118,575.00 

187      "      Merrimack  Manufacturing  Co.,  .   .   .  18,618.10 

24      "      Paculc  Milli, 16,668.89        510,123.91 

Real  Estate  Trust  Stocks. 

1000  shares  Barrister!  Hall, $92,766.00 

8600     "      Department  Store, 220,891.88 

1000      "      Enex  Street 100,000.00 

750      "      Kimball  Building, 75,000.00 

1069     "      Paddock  Building, 104,368.72 

1000      "      Post  Office  Square  Building,  ....  108,000.00        695,421.60 

Amount  carried  forward, $16,321,509.91 
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Sundry  Stock*. 

500  shares  Edison  Elec.  Ilium.  Co.,  Boston,  Mu». 

1101,082.60 

1500      "      Massachusetts  Gas  Companies,  pref'd 

182, 107.00 

233,169  M 

Real  Estate  in  Boston. 

9268,859.02 

Amorj  Estate,  Franklin  Street,   ........ 

165,816.81 

86,000.00 

Estate,  20  and  21  Haymarket  Square, 

58,918.82 

197,0*7.80 

Gerriih  Block,  Blackstone  mud  North  Street*,  .   . 

192,875.75 

968,986-88 

464,868.91 

Old  Boston  Music  Hall  Estate, 

366,611-00 

44,569.«9 

164,604.79 

3,917,963.9'.' 

Sundries. 

$6,619.49 

"           Uriah  A.  Hoyden  Fund,     .  .  . 

10,606.90 

847,237  J 1 

"            Cluneal   Publication   Fund  of   the 

Class  of  1866, 

3,806.21 

>'           Calvin  ft  Luoy  EllisReal  Estate, 

1,217.64 

3,639.48 

"            Feabody   Museum    of    American 

Archaeology  and  Ethnology,     .   . 

991.86 

3,617.86 

Woodland  mil  Fund, 

8,867.03 

"            Harvard  Dining  Association,     .   . 

166,695.68 

'<           Randall  Hall  Association,  .  .   .   . 

18,203  J7 

"            Stadium, 

12,368.24 

6,668  J7 

690,091.47 

Term  Bills  overdue. 

•8,197.58 

Issued  for  1907-08,  in 

678.89 

49,897.47 

58.36&M 

9106,667.86 

76,741.96 
6,871.15 

•'         Merchants  National  Bank, 

571.40 

22,089.28 

89,872.06 

360.263.6S 
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SPECIAL  HTVBSTHXHT8  IN  DETAIL 

Any  Fund  separately  invested,  wholly,  or  in  part,  except 
Funds  in  "  University  Houses  and  Lands,"  is  kept  so 
either  because  the  giver  restricted  its  investment,  even  in 
some  cases  having  selected  the  securities,  or  because  the 
gift:  establishing  the  Fund,  or  adding  to  it,  was  received  in 
securities,  or  in  other  kinds  of  property,  which  have  not  yet 
been  gold  for  reinvestment  with  General  Investments. 

The  Special  Investments  are  summarized  on  page  60.  The 
Funds  separately  invested  for  each  Department  and  the  income 
are  as  follows :  — 


UNIVERSITY 
John  W.  Carter, 


George  B.  Dorr, 

University  Houses  mid  Lands, 

George  Draper, 

University  Houses  and  Lands, 

Bobert  H.  Eddy, 

University  Rouses  and  Lands, 

John  Davis  Williams  French, 

University  Houses  and  Lands, 

John  C.  Gray, 

University  Houses  and  Lands 

Walter  Hastings, 

Real  Estate,  Sacramento  St.,  Cambridge,     . 
Insurance  and  Guaranty, 

Real  Estate,  Lucas  St.,  Boston, 

Joseph  Lee, 

University  Homes  and  Lands, 

Henry  S.  Bourse  (part), 

40  shares  Missouri  Zinc  Fields  Co.,  .... 
Francis  E.  Parker, 

University  Houses  and  Lands 118,617.44      2,970.14 

Henry  L.  Pierce  (Residuary)  (part), 

University  Houses  and  Lands, 48,486.45      1,268.96 

Riverside, 

11  shares  Harvard  Riverside  Associates, 11,000.00         

Henry  Villard, 

University  House*  and  Lands, 60,000.00      1,304.79 

William  F.Weld, 

University  Houses  and  Lands, 100,000.00      2,609.68 

Amounts  carried  forward, $621,407.04116,796.98 


Principal, 

uly  St,  IMS. 

lucoa,.. 

112,600.00 

$326.20 

116,966.66 

3,036.88 

48,468.60 

1,264.66 

66,787.00 

1,481,90 

6,822.09 

138.88 

36,000.00 

662.39 

30,000.00 

496.42 

4,000.00 

10,000.00 

260.96 

120.00 
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Amounts  bronRht  forward, 9611,407 .M  $15,795.»B 

COLLEGE 
Daniel  A.  Buckley  (part), 

Real  Estate  in  Cambridge,  Mim 70.28S.8I      8,118.13 

"     ]>eer  Isle,  Me., 1.00        

George  Newhall  Clark, 

100  shares  St.  Joseph  R'y,  Light,  Heat  &  PowerCo.,         10,000.00         250.00 

Edward  W.  Codrnan  (part), 

911,000  Kansas  City,  Fort  Scott  a  Memphis  B.  B. 

Con*.  M.  6's  of  1928, 6,260.00  300.00 

6,000  Northern  Pacific-Great  Nonnern  Joint  4'a 

(C.  B.  &  Q.  collateral)  of  1981,      4,816.25  200.00 

2  shares  Pacific  Mills,     4,600.00  240.00 

IS      "      Barristers  Hall  Trust, 1,086.00  46.00 

11      "      Boston  Real  Estate  Trust, 18,226.00  496.03 

96     "     Central  Building  Trust, 2,876.00  100.00 

Edward  Brwin  Goolidge  Fund, 

200  shares  U.  S.  Smelting,  Refining  a  Mining  Co.,  9,000.00         700.00 

T.  Jefferson  Ooolidge,  for  Research  in  Physics, 

626  shares  Massachusetts  Electric  Cos.,  cum.  pref'd,         67,600.00         

Eliot  Professorship  (Jonathan  Phillips's  Gift), 

$10,000  City  of  Boston  3i's  of  1920 10,000.00         350.00 

Professorship  of  Hygiene  (part), 

Policy  of  Mass.  Hospital  Life  Insurance  Co.,     .   .  6,000.00  206.25 
$16,000  Northern  Pacific-Great  Northern  Joint  4'i 

(C.  B.  &  Q.  collateral)  of  1921 15,081. 86  640.00 

6,000  New   York   Central   *   Hudson   Hirer  R.R. 

(L.  S.  ft  M.  9.  Coll.)  Si's  of  1998, 4,800.00         

36  shares  American  Smelting  ft  Refining  Co.,      .   .  8,116.00  112.50 

SO      "      American  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co.,      S,2S0.00  200.00 

26      "      Canadian  Pacific, 8,760.00  87  JO 

40     "     Chicago,  Milwaukee  a  St.  Paul,  ....  4,000.00  140.0D 

Arthur  T.  Lyman  (part), 

Merrimack  Manufacturing  Co. 's  Note  (received  late 
in  the  year) 16,000.00         

Charles  Eliot  Norton  Fellowship, 

116,000  Northern  Pacific-Great  Northern  Joint  4'a 

(C.  B.  &  Q.  collateral)  of  1921,     .......         14,100.00         600.00 

George  Foster  Peabody  Scholarship, 

16,000  Mexican  Coat  &  Coke  Co.  1st  M.,  S.  F.  6'a 

of  1926, 4,800.00         SOO-00 

Amounts  carried  forward, $896,979.45  $28,890.33 
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Amount*  brought  forward, 

Bush  E.  Potter  Fond  (part), 

tSS.OOO  L.  S.  1 M.  8.  Si'a  of  1997  (Mid  daring  feu), 
85,000  Massachusetts  34's  of  1986       "        " 

lOO^hares  Boston  &  Albany 

6      "      Devonshire  Building  Trust, 

83      "      Manchester  Traction,  Light  &  Power  Co ., 
100      "      Massachusetts  Electric  Cos.,cnm.prefd, 

60      "      Plymouth  Cordage  Co., 

9      "      Providence  Building  Co., 

12      "      Pnreoiin  Co., 

10     "     Warren  Chambers  Trust, 

William  Heed  Scholarship, 

11,000  New  York  Central  it  H.  R.  Gold  Si's  of  1997, 
1,000  Norfolk  and  Western  Divisional  lit  lien  k 

gen.  M.  4's  of  1944, 

8,000  Northern  Pacific-Great  Northern  Joint  4'* 
(C.  B.  *  Q.  collateral)  of  1931 

Nelson  Bobinson  Jr.  Additional  (part), 

1,750  share*  flaoley  Coal  Land  Co.  preferred,     .   . 

Mary  F.  Hopes  (part)) 

100  shares  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,     .   .   . 

100      "      Northern  Pacific, 

BOO      "      Pennsylvania, 

Dnnlap  Smith  Scholarship, 

t5,000  Metropolitan  West  Side  Elevated  It.  B.  Ex- 
tension  M.  4's  of  1988, 


Teachers'  Endowment  (part), 

$6,000  Broadway  Realty  Co.  Purchase  Money,  3d 

M.  S's  of  1916 5,000.00         350.00 

60,000  Wisconsin  Central,  Minneapolis  Terminal 

Purchase  Money  M.  Si's  of  1960 

10  shares  Harvard  Riverside  Associates,   . 

Wales  Professorship  of  Sanskrit, 

Real  Estate,  Corahlll,  Boston 40,000.00      1,608.67 

Samuel  Ward'B  Gift  (part), 

Ward's  (Bumkin)  Island,  Boston  Harbor,   .    .   .  1.00         

Amounts  carried  forward, *1,86  1,683.85  984,304.81 


£95,979.45  $28,8110.86 

487.60 

869.79 

18,600.00 

885.00 

800.00 

18.00 

8,840.00 

198.00 

4,000.00 

10,000.00 

800.00 

100.00 

8.00 

60.00 

600.00 

1,000.00 

36.00 

1,000.00 

40.00 

8,000.00 

80.00 

176,000.00 

18,087.50 

18,118.50 

11,987.50 
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Amounts  brought  forward, $1,261,662.35  $54,304.51 

LIBRAHT 
William  B.  Castle, 

11,000  Honolulu  Om  Co.,  Limited,  S's  of  19SS,  .   .  1,000.00  60.00 

Francis  Farkmui  Memorial  (part), 

$5,000  Louisville  *  Jefferson  villa  Bridge   1ft   M. 

Gold  4'a  of  1946 

1,000  Washington  Water  Power  Co.  6  SG  Gold  Notes 
of  1911 


Iohabod  Taoker  (part), 

Policy  of  Mais.  Hospital  Life  Insurance  Co., 


*,500.00         

1,000.00  16.1! 

6,000.00         206.25 


LAW   SCHOOL 
Tunei  Ban-  Ames  Prize  (part), 

Personal  Note, 2,000.00         160.00 

MEDICAL   SCHOOL 
Calvin  and  Luoy  Bllla  (part), 

940,000  Northern  Pacific-Great  Northern  Joint  4'i 

(C.  B.  A  Q.  collateral)  of  1921 26,586.00      1,600.00 

Seal  Estate  in  Boston  (half  interest  in), 33,500.00        134.15 

Beal  Estate  In  Eden,  Bar  Harbor,  Maine,    ....         10,000.00         

George  C.  Shattuok  (part), 

«25,000  Kansas  City,  Fort  Scott  k  Memphis  B.  It. 
Con*.  M.  6's  of  1928  ($208.70  deducted  from.in- 
come  for  sinking  premium), 39,074.10      1,296.30 

MUSEUM  OF   COMPARATIVE   ZO0LOGT 
Marl*  Whitney, 

■8,000  City  of  Providence  4'a  of  1911, 2,000.00  80.00 

8,000  "  "  "     1M1 8,000.00        1*0.00 

OBSEBVATOBT 

Advancement  of  Astronomical  Science  (1903).  Through- 
out the  year,  until  the  close,  this  Fnnd  exceeded 
its  special  investment,  the  excess  being  invested 
with  the  general  investments.  At  the  close  of 
the  year,  payment  from  the  Fnnd  left  it  less  than 
its  special  investment  below.  The  difference, 
$1,036.64,  belongs  to  the  general  investment!. 
$6,000  Northern  Pacific- -Great  Northern  Joint  Ys 

(C.  B.  &  Q.  collateral)  of  1921, 4,800.00         200.00 

16  shares  Calumet  &  Hecla  Mining  Co., 9,000.00         621.00 

Amounts  carried  forward,    .   .   .   .  $1,882,021.86  $88,681.18 
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brought  forward, $1,388,021.88  $88,691.18 

PEABODT  MUSEUM  OF  AMERICAN  ARCHAEOLOGY 
AND  BTHNOLOGT 
Peabody  Building  (put),     )  (64,000  Kansas  *  His-  /  11,512.72        612.81 
Peabody  Collection  (put),  >    souri  K.  R.  let  M.5'i<    19,218.64      1,088.84 
Peabody  ProfeBBor  (part),   )     of  1923,  (.19,218.64      1,088.84 

Thaw  (part)  (88.18  deducted  from  income  for  sinking 
premium) , 
820,000  Girard  Point  Storage  Co.  1st  M.  31'*  of  1940,         20,271.19         691.62 

ARNOLD    ARBORETUM 

Bobert  Charles  Billings, 

$8,000  Butte  Water  Co.  lit  M.  S'a  of  1921 4,000.00        250.00 

BUSSET  INSTITUTION 
Woodland  Hill, 

Laboratory  of  Comparative  Pathology  building,     .         17,801.84      1,186.66 

SPECIAL  FUNDS 
Bussey  Trust  (part), 

Real  Estate  in  Boston, 888,828.81    29,717.73 

Fund  of  the  Class  of  1834, 

Policy  of  Man.  Hospital  Life  Insurance  Co.,  .   .   .  1,000.00  41.98 

Pond  of  the  Class  of  1844, 

Policy  of  Mass.  Hospital  Life  Insurance  Co.,  .   .   .  6,800.00        388.18 

Fund  of  the  Class  of  1863, 

Policy  of  Mas*.  Hospital  Life  Insurance  Co., .   .   .  8,736.00        1SS.68 

Calvin  and  Lucy  Ellis  Aid  (part), 

Real  Estate  In  Boston  (half  interest  In), 13,600.00        134.14 

Charles  L.  HanOOOk  Bequest  (part), 

Real  Estate  in  Chelsea 1.00        

Bobert  Troup  Paine  (accumulating)  ($187.38  de- 
ducted from  income  for  sinking  premiums), 

$88,000  Massachusetts  Sa's  of  1913 88,798.18  1,186.36 

6,000            "                "         1916, 8,166.84  164.14 

8,000            "                "         1936, 6,394.98  199.07 

4,000            "                "         1988, 4,830.88  139.14 

George  Smith  Bequest  (part), 

$10,000  Du  Quoin,  111.,  Water  Works  Co.  6's  of 

1901, 1.00         

30,000  Laclede  Gas  Light  Co.  E's  of  1919,      .    .    .  30,000.00  1,000.00 

33,000  United  States  Steel  Corporation  6's  of  1968,  34,000.00  1,800.00 

300  (hares  Laclede  Gas  Light  Co.,  preferred,    .    .  18,800.00  1,000.00 

Amount*  carried  forward,    .    .    .    .  $1,008,478.48  $79,071.86 
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Amount*  brought  forward. 

Price  Greenleaf.     ((334.58  deducted  from  income 

for  linking  premium!.)      The  total  amount  of 

this  Fund  is  $794,948.67,  which  ii  invested  a* 

$70,000  American  Bell  Telephone  Co.  4*8  of  1908 

(doe  and  paid  at  par  daring  the  year),    . 

70,000  Broadway    Realty    Co.    Purchase    money 

1st  M.5'soil926, 

18,000  Burl,  ft  Ho.  River  B.  R.  in  Nebraaka  non- 
exempt  8'a  of  1918, 

16,000  Central  Croastown  Coll.  Tract  5  %  Note*  of 

1909, 

48,500  Central  Vermont  R'y  let  H.  4'a  of  1920,  . 
8,000  Chicago,  Burl,  ft  Quincy  R.  R.  4'i  of  1988, 
60,000  Chicago  Junction  Railways  ft  Union  Stock 

Tarda  Coll.  Tract  5'c  of  1915 

8,000  Kansas  City,  Fort  Scott  ft  Memphis  cons. 

M.  ti's  of  1988, 

60,000  Metropolitan  Tel.  ft  Tel.  Co.  let  M.  5'i  of 

1918, 

84,000  New  Tork  Central  ft  Hudson  River  B.  R. 
(Michigan  Central  Collateral)  St/a  of  1998, 
88,000  Northern  Pacific-Great  Northern  Joint  4'a 
(C.  B.  ft  Q-  collateral)  of  1981,  .... 
50,000  Seattle  Electric  Co.  5%  Notes  of  1911,  .  . 
50,000  Union  Pacific  R.R.  1st  M.  &  L.G.Vs  of  1947, 

95,000  Note  of  Armonr  ft  Co., 

60,000  >  <  Arlington  Mills  (ree'd  late  in  year), 
50,000  "  MawaehoaetW  Cotton  affile,  .  .  . 
880  shares  Boston  ft  Lowell  R.  R., 


.  $8,008,478.48  $79,071  M 


887 


19,998.56 
49,883.83 
44,615.00 
86,000.00 
50,000.00 
50,000.00 
48,800.00 

Fitchburg  R.  R.,  preferred, 33,306.87 

13,135.00 


Great  Northern,  preferred, 

"  "         Iron  Ore  Properties,         

Old  Colony  R.R 88,190.00 

N.Y.  Central  ft  Hudson  River  R.R.,  .  8,866.88 

Northern  R.  B.  (N.  H.) 89,890.00 

West  End  Street  Railway,  preferred,    .  4,805.56 

Central  Vermont  R'y, 488.73 

Pennsylvania  R.  R 61,868.04 

Boston  Real  Estate  Tract 81,978.75 

Paddock  Building  Trait, 10,000.00 

Cash  in  American  Trust  Co., 1,608.97 

"    "  Old  Boston  National  Bank, 769.06 


73,407.84        8,315.80 


14,848.75  1,350.00 

87,845.00  1,740.00 

8,880.00  180.00 

47,000.00  3,500.00 


49,760.00        8,500.00 


38,413.10        1,190.00 


1,880.00 

3,500.00 

8,000.00 

895.80 

8,890-97 
8,880.00 
1,165.00 

400.29 

90.00 

8,485.00 

148.60 
1,740.00 

203.00 

8,397.75 

765.00 
350.00 
04  S8 


Total*  of  special  investment*,  . 


$8,808,416.16  $117,865-01 


)yGoo^lc 


FUNDS  AND  BALANCES 
The  foregoing  property  represents  the  following  Funds  and 
balances,  and  is  answerable  for  the  same. 

[Th«  diti  f  o [lowing  the  title  of  I  Fond  ihowi  the  jeni  of  It*  wubliibnwnt.] 

aSXGJI.                       UNIVEBSITT  FUNDS  Principal,  July  »l,  MM- 

11,148.00  Band  Mnaic  (1908), 91,148.00 

8,000.00  William  H.  Baldwin,  Jr.  (1906),  2,000.00 

4,950.00  Andrew  Bigolow  (1898),    ....  4,960.00 

is,ooo.oo  Stanton  Blake  (1899), 5,000.00 

4,771.88  Charlotte  F.  Blanchard  (1891), .  4,771.88 

5,250.00  Samuel  D.  Bradford  (1866),    .  .  6,260.00 

60,000.00  Martin  Brimmer  (1907) 50,000.00 

100,000.00  James  C.Carter  (1906), 100,000.00 

12,500.00  John  W.Carter  (1898), 12,600.00 

9,200.00  Edward  Erwin  Coolidge  (1906),  9,580.10 

156.08  Thomaa  Cotton  (1727) 165.80 

88,885.06  John  Cowdm  (1888) 88,886.06 

116,966.56  George  B.  Dorr  (1882) 116,966.66 

48,468.50  George  Draper  (1892), 48,468.60 

56,788.00  B.  H.  Eddy  (1901) 66,788.00 

101.225.49  Harvard  Ellis  (1895) 101,225.49 

26,000.00  BiohardW.  Foster  (1906),   .  .  .  26,000.00 
6,822.09  John  Davis  Williams  Frenoh(l90l),  5.S22.09 

20,671.18  Gore  (1834), 20,571.18 

26,000.00  John  C.  Gray  (1881), 26,000.00 

20,000.00  Walter  Hastings  (1888) 20,000.00 

20,000.00  Henry  L.  Higginsonj(l»06),   .  .  20,000.00 

6,000.00  George  Baxter  Hyde  (1895),  .  .  6,000.00 

4,000.00  Insurance  and  Guaranty  (1860),  .    .   .  4,000.00 

16,871.68  Leonard  Jarvis  (1869), 16,871.68 

10,000.00  Henry  P.  Kidder  (1894),  ....  10,000.00 

10,000.00  Joseph  Lee  (1802) 10,000.00 

10,000.00  Theodore  Lyman  (1898), ....  10,000.00 

81,950.54  Henry  T.  Morgan  (1883),  ....  81,960.64 

16,760.00  Israel  Munson  (1844) 15,760.00 

60,567.87  Henry  S.  Kourse  (1904) 59,098.44 

118,817.44  FranoisE.  Parker  (1886),    .  .  .  118,817.44 

80,000.00  William  FerkinB  (1888),    ....  80,000.00 

51,084.28  Henry  L.  Fierce  (1898),     ....  50,058.91 

161,470.07  Henry L.Fieroe(Kesidoai7)(1898),  167,622.51 

68,743.28  President's  (1883), 68,887.58 

866,416.47  Retiring  Allowance  (1879), 366,416.47 

6,000.00  Bitewide  (1903) 11,000.00 

88,870.08  John  L.  Bnssell  (1889) 23,370.03 

1,971.95  Mary  B.  Searle  (1903), 2,015.37 

46,913.18  Isaac  Bweetser  (1894), 46,913.13 

5,000.00  Seth  Turner  (1868) 5,000.00 

100,000.00  William  F.  Weld  (1893),  .  .   .  ■  lOO.OOO.OO  H,868,188.66 

$1,841,052.43    .   .  Amount*  carried  forward, $1,868,188.66 


)yGoo^lc 


An*  lTlwf. 

Prlocipal,  Julr  M,  IMs. 

$1,841,061.43    .   .  Amount*  brought  forward,  .   .   . 

#1,863,18J.W 

COLLEGE   FUNDS' 

11,809.78  John  W.P.Abbot  (1874),   .  .  . 

11,880.87 

97,748.64  Alford  Professorship  (1785),  .   .   . 

87,748.64 

7,806:86 

5,787.61  William  H.  Baldwin,  Jr.  1886 

5,787.61 

John  Barnard  (1777), t 

666.67 

15,000.00  Robert   Chariest   Billings,  for 

Gray  Herbarium  (1903),    .... 

15,000.00 

1,050.00  John  A.  Blanohard  (1873),    .  . 

1,060.00 

89,780.00  Botanic  Department  (1880),  .... 

39,780.00 

88,337.40  Boylston  Professorship  (1773),  .   . 

88,337.40 

850.00  Centennial  Fond  for  the  Botanic  Gar- 

den (1907),  

850.00 

11,887.55  FranoiaJamesOhildHeml(1897), 

11,879.13 

7,105.13  Classical  Publication   Fond   of  the 

Class  of  1866  (1888),    .... 

7,106.13 

108,669.41 

58,863.36  Fund  of  the  Class  of  1882  (1907), 

69,539.56 

Class  Of  1883  (1908), 

80,844.03 

Claee  of  1883  Special  Fund  (1908), 

251.06 

160,037.54 

893,168.89  Edward.  W.  Coalman  (1905),  .  . 

333,168.89 

1,600.00 

57,703.86  T.  Jefferson  Coolidge,  for  Re- 

search in  Physics, 

67,857.60 

3,388.79  Cryptogamic  Herbarium  (balance),  . 

8,986.56 

3,858.79  Paul  Dudley  (1751), 

3,948.48 

106,746.33  Eaton  Professorship  (1903),     .   .   . 

107,636.99 

31,619.50  Kliot  Professorship  (1814) 

81,619.50 

10,000.00  Eliot             "            (Jonathan 

PhiUipB'agift)(1864), 

10,000.00 

8,600.01  Erring  Professorship  (1791),  .  .  . 

8,500.01 

85,990.99  Fisher        "                (1884),  .  .  . 

86,990.39 

485.59 

16,340.38  Fund  for  Permanent  Tutors  (1796),  . 

16,340.38 

1,033.57  Fund  for  Religious  Services  (1887),  . 

1,033.57 

360.00  German  Professorship  (1907),$  .    .   . 

14,333.49  Godkin  Lectures  (1908), 

14,840.70 

7,131.37  Gospel  Church  (1868), 

7,801.18 

378.47  Gray  Herbarium  (balance),  .   .   .  . 

1,933.54 

83,611.00  Asa  Gray  Memorial  (1896),  .  .  . 

83,711.00 

81,844.50  Asa  Gray  Professorship  of  Syste- 

21,561.59 

800,096.86 

.  Amounts  carried  forward,    .   .   .  (1,435,677.37  $1,863,183.6* 
io  wHuiUt  uied  in  the  Graduats  School*.        f  *™  P-  8.         I  Step.* 


v  Google 


Principal.  Jul;  SI,  1MB. 


13,160,466.09    .   .  AruoimM  brought  forward,  .   .   .  $1,436,677. 87  11,853, 188.66 
5,610.37  George  Silsbee  and  Ellen  Sever 

Hale  (1904), 6,898.57 

16,218.85  Harvard()riental3eries(1899),  .   .         15,808.68 

80,666.91  Herbarium  (1866), 20,666.91 

80,817.08  Hersey  Professorship  (1773),  .   .    .         80,317.08 
81.7il.18  Hersey   Professorship   (Thomas 

Lee's  gift)  (1866) 21,744.18 

Thomas   Hollis    (for  Treasurer) 

(17Sl),t  620.00 

84,617.60  Hollis  Professorship  of  Divinity,     .         84,617.60 
Composed  of  these  Funds  :  — 
William  Dummer  (1768), 
Daniel  Hen  ohm  an  (1748), 
Thomas  Hollis  (1781), 
Jonathan  Mason  (1798), 
James  Townsend  (1738). 
8,747.88  HoUiB  Prof  essonhip  of  Mathematics,  8,747.88 

Composed  of  these  Fundi :  — 
Thomas  Brattle  (1718), 
William  Dummer  (1763), 
Daniel  Henchman  (1758), 
Thomas  Hollis  (1786). 

Thomas  Hubbard  (177*), t     .  .  1,000.00 

Nathaniel  Hulton  (1695),t     .  .  444.44 

Thomas  Hutohinson  (1739), t    .  838.83 

8,007.39  Ingersoll  Lecture  (1894) 6,110.64 

1,866.76  Jefferson  Physical  Lab'y  (balance),  3,675 30 

10,806.36  Lecture*  on  Political  Economy  (1889) ,         11,001.96 
15,796.97  Lee  Fund  for  Reading  (1863),  .    .    .  16,796.97 

109,988.84  Henry  Lee  Professorship  (1900),  .      110,048.88 
8,849.88  Joseph  Lowering  for  Phytic*!  Re- 
search (1891),     8,444.48 

66,407.31  Lowell  Fund  for  a  Botanic  Garden 
(1888)  (formerly  Professorship  of 
Natural  History,  1805), 68,407.81 

85,000.00  Arthur  T.Lyman  (1904),    .  .  .  50,000.00 

48,083.93  McLean  Professorship  (1884),    .   .  43,063.98 

1,189.99  Music  Department  (1908) 1,197.66 

John  Newgate  (1650), t    ....  383.88 

85,789.68  William  Belden  Noble  Lectures 

(1898), 85,841.47 

106,789.76  Francis  Greenwood  Feabody 

Endowment  (1906) 103,390.63 

14,404.88  Daniel  H.  Feiroe  (1876),  ....  14,477.13 

31,000.00  Ferkins  Professorship  (1841),     .   .  81,000.00 

31,600.00  Jonathan  FhillipB  (1861),    .  .  .       31,500.00 
75,000.00  Physical  Laboratory  Endowm't(1881),        76,000.00        ^^^^ 
93,843,978.64    .   .  Amounts  carried  forward,    .   .   .12,135,136.02  11,853,183.66 


v  Google 


». 


•3,818,978.64 
SS.0S0.19 
53,500.00 
SO,165.00 
246,392.60 
680,000.00 

199,263.84 


1,000.00 
80,000.00 
4,805.09 
6,864.40 

424.34 

8S,189.8B 
3,600.00 
11,791.87 
1,988,180.48 
16,817.44 
1,084.55 
11,818.80 
.41 


101,645.42 

60,000.00 
40,000.00 

17,887.88 
6,526.83 


116, a 


6,767.14 

60,000.00 

44.48 

1,188.44 


.    .  Amount!  brought  forward, 
Hummer  Foundation  (1864) 
Pope  Prof  i!  da  or  ship  (1868),  . 
Sarah  E.Potter  Endowment  Fund, 
Professorship  of  Hygiene  (1899),  . 
Nelson  Robinson,  Jr.  (1899), 
Nelson  Robinson,  Jr.  Additional 

(1906) 

Esekiel  Rogers  (1701),t  .  . 
Mary  P.  Hopes  (1908),  .  . 
Rumford  Profeisorthip  (1819) 
Daniel  Russell  (1679), t  .  . 
John  It.  Russell  (1889),  .  . 
Ourdon  8altonBtfl.il  (1901). 
George  William  Sawin  (1890) 
Robert  W.  Sayles  (1906), 
School  for  Social  Workers  (balance) 

(1904) 

Smith  Professorship  (1816),  .  . 
William  M.  Spaokman  (1905) 
Josiah  Sttckney  (1899),  .... 
Teachers' Endowment  (1906),  .  . 
John  E.  Thayer  (1886),  ... 
Elizabeth  Torrey  (1896),  .  . 
Henry  Warren  Torrey  (1890), 
Twenty-fifth  Anniversary  Fond  of  the 

Class  Of  1881  (1906) 

Unknown  Memorial  (1898),  .  . 
Henry  Tillard  (1902),  .... 
Wales  Professorship  (1908),    .   . 

Samuel  Ward  (1680) 

Gyrus  K.  Warren  (1898),    .  . 
Henry  O.  Warren  (1899),    .  . 
Sylvester  Waterhouse  (1896). 
Increase  Sumner  Wheeler  (1889). 
Jerome  Wheelook  (190s), 
Chaunoey  Wright  (1884), 


Principal.  Jnly  P.  MM. 
,136,136.08  *1,B53,13J.W 

85,020.19 

58,500.00 
189,164.43 
876,700.99 
635,000.00 

198,883.82 

8,635.00 
47,657.42 
66,868.78 

1,514.00 

2,000.00 
60,000.00 

6,047.74 

5,434.52 


23,139.88 
8,500.00 
11,791.87 
,995,068.30 
16,582.78 
1,128.91 
12,268.87 

109,020.44 

101,401.34 

50,000.00 

40,000.00 

16,176.06 

6,692.18 

117,111.98 

7,096.87 

60,000.00 

67.00 

1,242.18    6,16t,181JT 


1,885.83  For  Equipment  for  the  Department  of 

Architecture, 11,996.27 

914.96      Bermuda  Biological  Station,    .  .  .  866.80 

702.57  Cages,  etc.,  at  the  Botanic  Garden,  716.62 
186.89       Classical  Library, 

322.58  CollectioniforaQermanicMuaenm,  388.52 
Decorating  the  front  of  the  Nelson 

Robinson  Jr.  Hall, 14,996.36 

169,798.76    .   .  Amounts  carried  forward,    .   .   .  J18.897.06  (8,01 
t  Bee  p.  S . 


v  Google 


riiiiiini 

Aag.  1,  MOT.  Principal,  July  «1,  WW. 

$7,569,795.76  .   .  AmonnU  brought  forward,  .    .   .  118,887.06  $8,007,865.98 

For  the  Department  of  Forestry,    .  1,904.67 

.18      Electrical  Apparatni, .18 

814.61  Furnishing!!  of  the  Department  of 

Social  Ethics, 830.60 

178.07  Furnishing  Emerson  Hill, 

784.86      Philosophical  Library 161.47 

1,404.72      Physical  Research, 1,007.30 

8,614.01  Plantation  of.  Shrubs,  etc.,  .   .    .   .  8,584.39 

1.198.00  Salaries 9,083.78 

1.116.01  Sanskrit  Department, 1,483.19 

1,013.01       Semitic  Library, 798.70 

970.96  Sugar-cane  inreftigation,  etc.,    .  .  868.87 

Summer  School  Mining  Camp,    .   .  1,511.44 

8,927.48     Sundry  Gift* (balance*), 9,988.31         36,979.86 


19,647.74  Julia  Amory  Apploton  (1906),  130,189.97 
5,461.87  George  W.DiUaway  (1903),  .  .  6,637.16 
Fellowship  in  Central  American  Arch- 
aeology (balance), 613.90 

11,799.96  Oaiaa  Goodwin  Memorial  (1889),  11,893.83 

10,960.38  Harris  (1868) 11,968.61 

26,646.61  Edward  William  Hooper(1905),  36,691.78 

ll.iis.is  Joha  Thornton  Kirkland(i87i),  11,399.39 

19.101.07  Henry  Iiee  Memorial  (1889),  .  .  19,912.17 
14,114.91  Charles  Eliot  Norton  (1901),  .  14,116.67 
13,948.89  Robert  Treat  Paine  (1867),  .  .  13,417.24 

69,716.51  John  Parker  (1878) 60,484.38 

10,861.78  Francis  Parkman  (1906),    .  .  .  10,494.68 

88,224.19  Rogers  (1669) 86,452.00 

19,898.88  Henry Bromfield  Sogers  Memo- 
rial (1689), 12,519.73 

50.00  South  End  House  (balance),  ....  60.00 

12,056.00  John  Tyndall  (1865), 19,166.98 

11.634.08  James  Walker  (1881) 11,471.66 

24,490.88  Whiting  (1696), 24,764.14        291,686.64 

6.888.78  AbDOt  (1862), $3,933.07 

2.889.66  Alford  (1785), 9.510.86 

6.421.67  Bartlett  (1881) 5,445.38 

6,690.66  Bassett  (1876), 5,744.06 

18,646.04  Bigelow  (1866), 13,730.11 

2,984.69  Samuel  A.  Borden  (1896), .  .  .  3,135.83 

116,469.62  BowditOh  (1864), 116,264.41 

4.061.79  Bright  (balance) 4,404.36 

8,969.B4  Browne  (1687), 4,012.43 

•8,089,940.38    .   .  Amount*  carried  forward,    .    .   .  $159,169.37  $8,884,175.46 


v  Google 


♦3,089,9*0.32 
5,510.46 

34,775.08 
6,308.91 

8,695.06 
8,311.68 
6,809.51 
4,789.22 
8,570.88 
5,180.81 
6,809.26 
5,807.98 
16,810.71 
4,940.54 


600.00 
6,184.55 
5,020.65 
5,269.90 
3,934.73 
5,562.86 
260.00 

42,877.97 
2,249.40 
6,186.36 

11,814.69 

7,911.99 
4,476.51 
100.00 
10,477.84 
24,685.49 
11,140.01 

6,528.44 


8,498.57 
11,117.66 
81,702.21 
10,770.46 
5,585.66 
4,280.71 


.  .  Amount*  brought  forward,  .  .  . 
Moray  Willard   Buukminster 

(1898),    

Burr  (1895) 

Buluff  Sterling  Choate  (1884), 
George  Newhall  Clark  (1908), 

Class  of  1802  (1870), 

11         1814(1658), 

"        1816(Kirkland)(1852)1 

1817  (1852), 

1828  (1882), 

"        183S  (1858), 

"        1841  (1871), 

"        1868  (Dana)  (1876),  .   . 

"        1856(1886), 

"        1867  (1886), 

1877  (1902), 

1883  (1300), 

Crownlnahield  (1877) 

Warren  H.  Cudworth  (balance), 
Francis  H.  Cummings  (1898),  . 
George  and  Martha  Derby  (1881), 

Julius  Dexter  (1898) 

Orlando  W.  Doe  (1893) 

William  Samuel  Bitot  (1875), . 
Department  of  Education  (balance),  . 

Joseph  Eveleth  (1896) 

Fall  River  (1898), 

Parrar(1878) 

Biohard  Augustine  Gambrill 

(1890),    

Charles  Haven  Ooodwln(l889), 

Greene  (1868), 

Price  Greenleaf  (balance), .  .  . 
John  Appleton  Haven  (1903), . 

William  Hilton  (1897) 

Ebeneaer     Bookwood     Hoar 

(1896),     . 

Iievina  Hoar,  for  the  torn  of  Lin- 
coln, Mats.  (1876), 

Hodges  (1878), 

Frisoilla  Clark  Hodges  (1907), 

Hollis  (1722), 

Henry  B.  Humphroy  (1890),  .  . 
Charles  L.  Jones  (1901), .... 
George  Emerson  Lowell  (1886), 

Markoe  (1908), 

Matthews  (balance), 

.    .  Amonata  carried  forward,    .    .   . 


Principal,  JtiIj  II,  l«M. 
1159,169.87  as,334,175.43 

5,588.70 
85,831.33 

6,247.46 
10,250.00 

6,704.11 

8,358.89 

6,903.42 

4,603.64 

3,600.87 

5,367.45 

5,877.36 

6,876.03 
16,584.42 

6,015.06 

5,827.98 

6,297  JO 

12,688.92 

600.00 

6,496.89 

6,664.41 

6,836.03 

2,939.96 

5,682.74 

350.00 

43,818.01 

3,232.97 

6,568.90 


11,961.85 

8,011.56 

4,662.60 

220.00 

10,606.98 

95.082.08 

11,277.68 

6,608.10 
18,829.61 

4,176.76 

6,576.77 
11,229.02 
33,108.16 
10,914.84 

6,666.13 

4,925.62 

1502,036.49  28,334,171-41 


v  Google 


IIMUPEI, 

Alt  1,  1IWT. 

♦8,408,6*5.86 
6,408.89 
6,566.73 
6,006.61 
8,670.81 
5,868.87 
6,184.58 
6,296.20 
7,085.86 
4,653.12 

11,180.29 
1,668.14 
4,077.60 
860.00 
1,342.30 
8,593.33 
6,926.95 
6,888.39 

11,688.68 
8,888.68 
7,148.04 
8,275.48 

11,467.21 

60,266.21 
6,214.62 
4,704.57 
4,660.78 
8,818.01 
4,076.88 

81,294.96 
4,434.45 
7,988.63 

96,381.76 
5,182.68 

10,979.76 
5,569.60 

12,105.10 
5,094.85 

10,088.71 

10,061.38 

10,808.80 


9,066. 
1,655, 
70,569. 


Prtndpl.  July  M.  MM, 
.   .  Amount*  bronglit  forward,  .   .   ,     $552,086.49  18,884,175.48 

Merrick  (1888), 6,507.54 

Moray  (1868), 8,682.81 

Lady  Mowlson  (16*3) 6,084.86 

Boston  Newsboys'  (1906), 2,965.58 

Howard  Oardnor  Niuhols  (1897),       5,940.25 

IiUOy  Osgood  (1378), 6,271.90 

GeorgeTFouter  Peabody  (1908),  5,371.25 

Pennoyer  (1670) 7,264.17 

Bebecoa  A.  Perkins  (1869),  .  .  4,688.05 

Philadelphia  (1904) 11,267.88 

Wendell  PhillipB  Mem'l  (1896),  1,697.13 

William  Reed  (1907), 4,146.44 

HiCftrdO  Prize  (balmce), 850.00 

Bodger  (1888), 1,410.07 

Henry  Bromfleld  Rogers  (1869),  8,624.78 

Edward  Russell  (1877),    ....  6,001.21 

Sales  (1898), 6,927.66 

Saltonstall  (1789), 11,7*8.77 

Leverett  Saltonstall  (1895),  .  .  8,969.95 

Mary  Saltonstall  (1780), ....  7,208.76 

Sever  (1888) 3,290.62 

Bewail  (1896), 11,646.29 

Shattuok  (1854) 50,693.09 

Slade  (1877) 6,278.48 

Dunlap  Smith  (1908), 4,704.82 

Story  (1864) 4,710.66 

Stoughton  (1701), 8,495.88 

Swift  (1899) 4,281.18 

Thayer  (1867), 82,6*0.86 

Oorham  Thomas  (1865) *,5oe.87 

Toppan  (1868) 6,089.*6 

Townsend  (1861), 88,714.06 

Waloott  (1855) 5,844.27 

Christopher  M.  Weld  (1899),    .  11,184.84 

Jacob  Wendell  (1399), 5,650.88 

Whiting  (1874), 12,SS6.*0 

Josiah  Dwight  Whitney  (1904),  6,207.15 

Mary  L.  Whitney  (1908),    .  .  .  10,272.88 

Willard  (1907), 10,669.48 

Charles  Wyman  (1905), ....  10,484.15      949,806.48 


$68,772.19 

697.06 
2,140.65 


16  Bebeooa  G.  Ames  (1903),  . 
.53  Nathaniel  Appleton  (1772), 
32  Frank  Bolles  Memorial  (1894). 
so  William  Brattle  (1717),  .  . 
26  Daniel  A.  Buckley  (1906),  . 
Amounts  carried  forward,   . 


*1S6,1*2.98  (9,388,981.91 
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Principal, 


Aaf-  1.  !•>!■  Frinctpnl,  July  SI,  IMS. 

$B,928,0IH.+9    .   .  Amounts  brought  forward,  .    .   .  1136,143.93  $9,383,981.31 

51,007.68  Walter  Ohanning  Cabot  (1905),  5i.ua. 63 

1,131.3*  Thomas  Daufortli  (1724),    .  .   .  1,188.36 

6,455.37  Moses  Day  (1880), 5,466.27 

478.93  John  Bllery  (17S8) 497.86 

1,334.94  Exhibition!  (1796) 1,834.94 

S61.40  Thomas  Pitch  (17S7), 904.88 

510.89  Ephraim  Flynt  (1783),     ....  536.70 

177.88  Henry  Flynt  (1760), 188.81 

581.12  Henry  Oibbs  (1723), 667.94 

8,518.35  John  Glover  (1653), 8,696.01 

17,068.79  Price  Qreenleaf  Aid  (balance), .  I8,7ei.n 
Student  Fund  of  the  Harvard  Engi- 
neering Society  of  New  York  (1908) 

(balance) 600.00 

11,177.98  Edwin  A.  W.  Harlow  (1905),  .  11,400.78 

896.08  Edward  Holyoke  (1748),     .  .  .  416.08 

3,561.35  Bobert  Keayne  (1659) 3,690.58 

36,337.50  Bertram  Kimball  (1908),     .  .  .  36,394.01 

1.108.88  Mary  Lindall  (1813), 1,164.83 

5,988.87  Susan  B.  Lyman  (1899),  ....  5,988.87 

541 .06  Susan  B.  Lyman  Loans  (College) 

(balance) 743.69 

348.81  Anne  Mills  (1795) 361.38 

10,919.89  Munroe  (1880) 10,919.89 

3.098.89  Palfrey  Exhibition  (1831),   ....  3,134.34 
5,095.03  Dr.  Andrew  P.  Feabody  Memo- 
rial (1896), 5,337.58 

1,388.69  Scholarship  and   Beneficiary  Honey 

Returned  (balance), 7,301.59 

396.99  Joseph  SewaU  (1765), 348.96 

15,499.08  Alexander  Wheelook  Thayer 

(1899), 15,801.78 

11,168.49  Qninoy  Tufts  (1877),  .   .....  11,186.49 

819.96  Benjamin  Wadaworth  (1787),  .  986.19      8»,0M« 


1,757.40  JamesCrordonBennett(1898), .  $1,846.13 

408.34  Philo  Sherman  Bennett  (1905),  883.54 

11,038.78  Francis  Boott  (1904), 10,300.00 

31,888.15  Bowdoin Prizes  for  Dissertations (1791),  33,004.47 

8,136.63  BoylstonPrite8forElocution(1817),  8,040.04 

5,467.10  OoOlldge  Debating  (1899) 5,643.18 

Dante  Price  (balance) 50.00 

8,714.80  Lloyd  MoEim  Harrison  Prise 

and  Medal  (1904) 3,735.16 

1,977.31  Edward  Hopkins  Gift  for  "De- 

turs"  (1718) (balance) 3,097.71 

•9,157,986.74    .   .  Amounts  carried  forward,    .   .   .  $57,899.23  $9,607,071.91 


v  Google 


19,157,338.74    .   .  Amounts  brought  forward,  . 

1,147 .88  Sales  (1899) 

8,6*9.49  John  O.  Sargent  (1889), 
7,ooo.qo  George  B.  Sohier  (1890) , . 
3,978-31  Charles  Sumner  (1874),  .  . 
8,987.68  Robert  N.  Toppan  (1894), 
2,206.48  Philip  Washburn  (1899), 
114,550.10  David  A.  Wells  (1901),    . 


principal,  July  M,  MM. 
157,899.88  $9,607,075.88 

1,160.91 

9,688.80 

7,000.00 

4,179.10 

8,889.07 

9,805.86 
115,884.88       194,951.01 


2,181.86 
109.95 

1,000.00 
789.45 

728.16 

8,582.24 

27,768.88 
15,916.69 
5,880.48 
5,418.48 
8,885.11 
10,078.03 
5,897.19 
189.68 
8,459.72 
2,161.41 
514.75 
5,886.06 
87,690.69 
60,674.87 
8,951.08 
7,819.94 
7,119.68 


8,916.67 
5,158.20 
5,120.00 
20,000.00 
8,998.82 
80.17 


LIBRARY  FUNDS 

Doott  Income  for  Books  (balance),  $947.80 

Bowditoh  (1861), 9,182.82 

Bright  (balance), 119.07 

William  K.  Castle  (1907), .  .  .  1,009.12 

Fund  of  the  Class  of  1861(1899),  776.77 

"  '■  "        1861(C.  F. 

Dunbar's  Gift)  (1899) 764.92 

Book  Fund  of  the  Class  of  1881 

(1906), 8,692.30 

Edwin  Conant  (1892), 87,888.80 

Constantius  (1886), 86,978.79 

Denny  (1876) 5,884.57 

Farrar  (1871), 6,466,80 

Haven  (1844), 8,849  88 

Hayes  (1885), 10,188.88 

Hayward  (1864), 6,898.78 

B.  M.  Hodges  (balance) 617.68 

Hollis  (1781),     8,381.12 

Homer  (1871) 8,158.96 

JarviS  (1886), 681.67 

Lane  (1868), 6,809.14 

Lowell  (1881), 88,169.48 

Hinot  (1870), 60,198.78 

Charles  Bliot  Norton  (1906),    .  9,854.97 

Luoy  Osgood  (1878), 7,906.70 

Mary  Osgood  (1860), 7,064.89 

Frannis    Parkman    Memorial 

(1908), 5,845.47 

Sales  (1892), 4,011.66 

Salisbury  (1868), 5,381.58 

Stephen  Salisbury  (1907), .  .  .  6,120.00 

Sever  (1878), 20,297.41 

Bhapleigh  (1801), 8,998.88 

Qeorge    B.  Sohier   Income    for 

Books  (balance) 89.67 

Subscription  for  Library  (1869),    .   .  10,561.91 

Sumner  (1676), 87,568.02 

.   .  Amount,  carried  forward,    .   .   .  $308,042.96  $9,802,096.94 
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Principal, 

A..K-  i.  Wl. 

$9,593,027.89 

5,168.00 

IB, 183.10 

6,007.23 

801.81 

15,993.00 

5,806.03 

30,22*5.65 

100,000.00 

8,219.79 

813.45 

1,060.44 


6,261.? 
71,427  .t 

17,000-C 

525  .C 

1,115.! 

1.000.C 
15,275.C 


5,000  .C 
85,544.3 
54,708.1 


77,600.8 
5,000.0 
1,050.0 

10.000.C 
9,184.6 
1,060.0 

16,015.8 

610.6 

1,000.0 

1,000.0 

10,000.0 

40,000.0 


80 

Principal,  Jnly  K,  UN. 
.   .  Amountt  brought  forward,    .   .    1808,642.95  *9,802,0*S.M 
Kenneth  Matkesou Taylor  (1899),    5,240.16 

Daniel  TreadweU  (1885),    .  .  .  11,871.97 

Iobabod  Tucker  (1875),  ....  5.07S.77 

Wales  Income  for  Books  (balance),  492.30 

Walker  (1875) 16,164.49 

Ward  (1858) 5,826.48 

J.  Huntington  Woloott  (1891),  20,124.47 

Eben  Wright  (1888) 100,000.00 

Sundry  Gift*  for  books  (balances),  .  2,898.58 

Sundry  Gifts  for  service  (balances),  .  50.99 

Sundry  balances 488.87        476.42S.9! 

DIVINITY   SCHOOL   FUNDS 

Divinity  School  (balance) (4,754.88 

New  Endowment  (1879) 71,427.02 

Oliver  inei  (I860), 17,000.00 

Hannah  C.  Andrews  (1886), .  .  525.00 

Daniel  Austin  (1880) 1,115.26 

Adams  Aver  (1869), 1,000.00 

Joseph  Baker  (1876), 15,275.00 

Beneficiary  money  returned  (balance),  220.82 

Rushton  DashwoodBurr  (1894),  4,468.41 

Hussey  Professorship  (1862),      .   .  87,583.74 

Joshua  Clapp  (1886), S, 177 .95 

Edwin  Conant  (1892), 5,000.00 

Dexter  LectoreBhip  (1810),     .    .   .  S5.544.S7 

FrothinghamProfeeionbip(189S),  55,203.14 

Abraham  W.  Fuller  (1847),  .  .  i,oso.oo 

Lewis  Oould  (1852), 9UJW 

Louisa  J.  Hall  (1898), 942.51 

Hanoook  Professorship, 8,008.48 

Composed  of  these  Funds  :  — 

Thomas  Hanoook  (1765), 

Stephen  SewaU  (1762). 

Charles  L.  Hanoook  (1891),  .  ,  77,625.81 

Haven  (1898), 5,000.00 

Samuel  Hoar  (1857) 1,060.00 

Henry  P.  Kidder  (1881),     .  .  .  10,000.00 

Henry  Idenow  (1841), 9,184.69 

Caroline  Kerriam  (1867),  .  .  .  1,050.00 

Farkman  Professorship  (1814),     .  16,016.81 

John  W,  Quinby  (1888) 626.80 

Abby  Crocker  Biohmond  (1881),  1,000.00 

John  L.  Russell  (1880) 1,000.00 

William  B.Spooner  (1890),   .  .  10,000.00 
Thomas  Tileston  of  New  York 

Endowment  (1879), 40,000.00      ^^^^ 

.   .  Amonnti  carried  forward,    .    .   .   •422,759 .96 1 10,273,450 J7 


v  Google 


Principal, 
.otf.l.lMl. 


Ana- 

$10,186,483.18  .  .  Amounts  brought  forward,  . 
11,360.00  Mary  F.  Townsend  (1861), 
3,100.00  Winthrop  Ward  (1863),  .  . 
56,845.73  Wiuii  Professorship  (1877),     . 


Prtndp«],  Jaljr  11,  1908. 
.    $422,759.98110,278,460.87 
5,250.00 
2,100.00 
57.B45.78        487,465.71 


2,578.83  Bobert  Charles  Billings  Prize 

(1904) 93,609.06 

18,441.67  Abner  W.  Buttrfok  (1880),.  .  .  13,545.49 

5,768.76  Thomas  Oary  (isso), 5,820.09 

2,865.96  George  Chapman  (1884),    .  .  .  2,910.69 

4,609.00  Joshua  Clapp  (1889), 4,661.75 

16,258.76  Jaokson  Foundation  (1886),    .   .   .  15,384.09 

5,662.9*  J.  Henry  Kendall  (1863),    .  .  .  5,746.92 

3.667.65  Hanoy  Kendall  (1846),    ....  3,607.78 
1,060.00  William  Pomroy  (1886), ....  1,050.00 

LAW   SCHOOL  FTJNB8 

182,466.87  Law  School  (balance) $30,652.54 

674.18  Jamee  Barr  Ames  Loan  (1904),  603.17 

8,«io.5i  James  Barr  Ames  Prize  (1898),  4,061.97 

83,0*1.58  Bemis  Professorship  (1879),    .   .   .  86,184.70 

2.047.66  Gift  of  James  Hunson  Barnard 

and  Augusta  Barnard  (bslar.ce),  2,088.63 

23,979.82  Bussey  Professorship  (1862),      .   .  28,979.82 
107,810.74  James    C.    Carter   Professorship 

(1906), 118,256.20 

12,688.91  James  Coolldge   Carter  Loan 

(1906),     13,277.18 

15,760.00  Dane  Professorship  (1829),  ....  16,760.00 
5,081.86  Samuel  Phillips  Presoott  Fay, 

1798,  Fund  and  Scholarship  (1907),  5,338.49 

8,739.88  GeorgeFisherSchoiarabip(1906),  8,778.75 

476.84  Hughes  Loan  (1908) 444.13 

47,021.25  Law  School  Book  (1882) 47,021.86 

100,000.00  Law  School  Library  (1898),    ....  100,000.00 

8,340.81  Boyall  Professorship  (1761),  .  .  .  8,840.81 

739.65  Scholarshipmoneyretnmed(b*Jaace),  443.37 

94,994.97  Weld  Frofeiiorihip  (1882),     .   .   .  94,994.97 

LAWRENCE  SCIENTIFIC  SCHOOL  FUNDS 
1,080.58  Edward  AnstinLoan*  repaid  (b«J.),    $1,253.34 

30,686.85  John  B.  Barrlnger  (1873),  .  .  .  80,686.86 
37,686.09  George  H.  Emerson  Scholarahip 

(1908), 28,322.01 

6.816.67  George  A.  Gardner  (1892),    .  .  5,879.98 
11,162.56  Hennen  Jennings SchoUrBhip(ig98), 11,736.36 

.1,023,574  70.  .  Amount!  carried  forward,     .  .  . 


.36*11,1171,359.38 


)yGoo^lc 
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l.liMT.  Principal,  Jalj  11,  IMS. 

8,674.70    .   .  Amounts  brought  forward.  .    .   .  $77,868 .86*1 1,371,359.33 

1,536.43  Abbott  Lawrence  (1859),    .  .  .  61,536.48 

0,875.00  James  Lawrenoe  (1865),  ....  50,875.00 

150.00  Lawrence  Scientific    School  Asso- 
ciation Scholarship  (balance),     .   .  150.00 
888.26  Lawrence  Scientific  School  Loans 

repaid  (balance), 1,690.1* 

395.58  Suun  B.  Lyman  Loan  (L.8.S.) 

(balance) 386.83 

0,805.78  Professorship  of  Engineering  (1847),  40,805.73 

5,000.00  Arthur  Botch  (1895) 35,000.00 

2,388.64  Shalor  Memorial  (1907), 88,718.35 

6,871.54  Stuart  Wad»wortb.Wheeler(  1896),  6,753.83       198.J87.6T 


950.00  Warren  Delano  Jr.  Loan  Scholar- 
ship.   Gift  (balance) 

350.00  B.  D.  Peters  Scholarship.   Gift  (bal.),     $950.00 

Henry  Weidemann  Looks 

Scholarship.     Gift  (balance),    .   .  100.00 


.   Gift*  (balance) $1,489.08 


MUSEUM   OF   COMPARATIVE   ZOOLOGY   FUNDS 


83,074.13 

997,983.10 

7,594.01 

5,841.28 

30,000.00 

108,087.41 
7,740.66 
5,000.00 

117,469.34 


Museum  of  Com  paratJTe  Zoology  (bal.),  $98, 
Agassis  Memorial  (1875),  ....  997, 
Teacher*'  and  Pnpila'  (1875),  ...  7, 
Virginia  Barret  Gibbs  Scholar- 
ship (1898),     5 

Gray  Fund  for  Zoological  Museum 

(1859), 50, 

Sturgis  Hooper  (1866) 

Humboldt  (1869), 

Willard  Feele  HuuneweU  (1901) 

Permanent  (1859), 

Maria  Whitney  (1907) 


,594.01 

,886.35 

,000.00 
,403.06 
,740.66 
,000.00 
,469.34 
,300.00 


GERMANIC   MUSEUM  FUNDS 


Germanic  Muaenm  (balance),    .   .  . 

Germanic  Museum  Building  (1908), 

408.97  Unrestricted  Gift  (balance),        .    .   . 
36,386.00  Emperor  William  (1906),    .  .  . 


1156.43 
466.11 
304.91 
36,886.00         37,151.44 
.   Amount*  carried  forward $13,331,963.53 


v  Google 


Aaj.  1,  iKH.  Principal,  Julj  0, 1MB. 

111,900,184.79    .   .    Amount*  brought  forward, $18,081,968.33 

PKABODY   MUSEUM  OF   AMERICAN  ARCHAKOLOGY 
AND   ETHNOLOGY  FUNDS 

18,999.89  nemenway  Fellowship  (1891),   .  *1»,B7B.60 

98.3BS.56  Peabody  Building  (1866),     .   .   .  98,866.06 

47,886.10  Peabody  Collection  (1888),  .   .   .  47,886.10 

47,594.48  Peabody  Professor  (1866),   .   .   .  47.669.S4 

80,179.48  Thaw  Fellowship  (1890),    ....  80,196.98 
10,418.87  Henry  O.  Warren  Exploration 

(1899), 10,081.96 

6,000.00  Susan  CorneliaWarren  (1902),  5,000.00 
6,861.46  Robert   C.  Winthrop   Scholar- 
ship (1896), 5,989.43 

90,912.81  Huntington  FrothinghamWol- 

OOtt  (1891), 80,974.94 

108.71  Anonymous  Gift  for  South  American 

Expedition  (balance), 908,071.01 

MEDICAL  SCHOOL  FUNDS 

9,509.54  Harvard  Medical  Alumai  (1907),  t4,18*.67 

Harvard    Medical  Alumni    Gifta 

(balance) 1,460.00 

10, 158. 16  Anonymous  Fond  in  the  Department 

of  Theory  and  Practice  (1906),    .  10,865.88 
11,474.00  Edward  Austin  (Bacteriological 

Laboratory)  (1699) 11,408.14 

86,519.68  Edward  H.  Barrlnger  (lttei),  80,971.54 

100,000.00  Robert  O.  Billings  (1900),  .  .  100,000.00 

6,488.95  J.  IngersoU  Bowditeh  (1889),  6,496.94 
1,688.97  Boylston  Fund  for  Medical  Book! 

(1800) 1,610.89 

88,089.60  John  B.&Buokminster  Brown 

Endowment  (1896) 93,708.18 

60,651.60  Bullard  Professorship  of  Neuro- 
pathology (1906), 50,577.98 

94,028.58  Caroline  Brewer  Croft  (1899),  97,799.76 

884,448.40  Calvin  and  Luoy  Ellis  (1899),  884,903.88 
907,888.89  George  Pabyan  Foundation  for 

Comparative  Pathology   (1906),  .  910,996.54 
1,836.08  Samuel  E.  Fits  (1884),    ....  1,886.08 
4,444.89  F.  B.  Greenough   (Surgical  Re- 
search) (1901),    4,668.81 

108,898.61  George  Higginson  Professorship 

(1902) 105,066.68 

61,664.01  John  Homans  Memorial  (1906),  69,174.24 
118,187,672.83    .   .     Amounts  carried  forward,  .    .  *1, 097,3  88..  34*19, 640, 084 .88 


v  Google 
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Principal, 

Ant. *■  "<"■  Prlnaip»l.jBlyll,HM. 

913,167,679.88  .  .    Amount*  brought  forward,  .  .  *l,O97,888.34*ia,6*O,0MJ* 

69.199.65  Jaoksou  Professorship  of  Clirdcml 

Medicine  (1659), 69,193.65 

96.347.66  Henry  Jackson. Endowment,  .   .  100,814.90 
50,181.87  Walter  Augustas  Leoompte 

Professorship  of  Otology  (1907),  51,155.59 

Harriet  Newell  Lowell  (1907),  a, 088.93 

9,125.60  Medical  Library  (1872) 2,989.91 

63,145.86  William  O.Moseley  (1897),  .   .  53,829.18 

38,750.00  Hew  Subscription  (1886) 38,860.00 

10,020.18  Lyman  Hiohols  (1907) 10,090.18 

71,947.44  HenryL.7ieroe(Keaiduai7)(ie98),  16,814.47 

56,027.97  Froetor  (1903), 55,820.24 

1,000,000.00  JohnD.BookefoUerGift(l902),  1,000,000.00 

6,788.96  Gift  for  Pathological  Laboratory,    .  5,611.72 

9,836.94  Dr.  Buppaiter  (1897), 9,385.94 

36,000.00  Henry  Francis  Sears  Fund  for 

Pathology  (1907) 35,195.54 

77,000.00  George  C.  Shattuok  (1853), .  .  77,000.00 
10,857.39  James   Skillon   Memorial    Fond 

(1907),   10,857.39 

115,960.09  James    Stillman.    ProfeMonhip 

(1909),  116,816.07 

5,608.87  School   of    Comparative    Medicine 

(1899),  5,886.87 

6,796.40  Surgical  Laboratory  (1897),  ....  6,968.40 

15,765.11  Mary  W.  Swett  (1884) 16,765.11 

90,000.00  Samuel  W.  Swett  (1884),  .  .  .  20,000.00 

2,000.00  Quiney  Tufts  (1879), 2,000.00 

12,891.55  Warren  Fnnd  for  Anatomical  Me 

team  (1846), 11,689.42 

60,889.78  Edward    Wiggleswortb.   Pro- 

feieorahip  of  Dermatology  (1907),  61,166.70 

41,964.00  Charles  Wilder  (1900) 42,070.42 

41,077.86  Henry  Willard  Williams  (1898),  43,131.75 

491.66  Gift*  for  Anatomical  Be*earch  (bal.),  985.14 

8,991.93  GitoforBiologicalChemirtry(bal.),  2,011.30 

4,388.69  Gift  for  Pathological  Dep't   (bal.),  8,906.96 

1,486.76  Sundry  Gifte  (balances), 1,689  86    2,957,557 .90 


8.S2  Anonymoui  Gift  for  Teaching  Fel- 
lowships in  Histology  and  Embry- 
ology (balance), 18.89 

Charles  Follen  Folsom  Memo- 
rial (1908), 12,042.06 

6,488.62  George     Cheyne     Bhattnok 

Memorial  (1891), 5,540.82 

'$15,103,508. 08   .  .     Amount!  carried  forward,   .   .       $17,691.19115,497,5*1.13 
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Principal, 

Aog.  1.190T.  Principal,  July  SI,  IBM. 

$16,108,508.08  .  .    Amounti  brought  forward,  .  .  *17,591.1»»15,497 ,698.18 
5,878.14  Charles  Eliot  Ware  Memorial 

(1891),  6,9*4.78 

5,436.79  John  Ware  Memorial  (1891),  .   .  6,486-86          89,099.28 

6,280.79  Anonymous  Aid  (1906), (5,394. SO 

5,808.77  Lutiius  F.  Billings  (1900),    .  .  6,876.87 

6.946.60  James  Jackson  Cabot  (i»06),  6,285.99 
5,877.45  David  Williams  Cheever  (1889),  5,924.24 

8,249.62  Cotting  Gift  (1900) 8,288.75 

9,989.11  Orlando  W.  Doe  (1893),    .  .  .  2,987.53 

61.58  John  Foster  income  for  Medical 

Students  (balance), 172.97 

5,720.11  LewisandHarrietHayden(1894),  6,788.97 

6,620.92  Claudius  M.  Jones  (1898),     .   .  6,704.68 

5.684.61  Alfred  Hosmer  tinder  (1896),  5,666.65 
8,878.85  Joseph  Pearson  Oliver  (1904),  6,996.99 
5,819.64  Charles  B.  Porter  (1897), .  .  .  6,888.55 
8,165.88  Charles  Pratt  Strong  (1894), .  5,326.76 
6,652.98  Isaac  Sweetser  (1892),  ....  6,788.91 
6,481.69  John  Thomson  Taylor  (1899),  6,568.48 

5,607.60  Edward  Wigglesworth  (1697),  5,690.80          85,686.76 


4,146.49  Boylaton  (1803), 

8,238.89  William  H.  Thorndlke  (1895), 


DENTAL  SCHOOL  FUNDS 

14,186.67  Dental  School  (balance) 118,017.25 

2,265.85  Dental  School  Endowment  (1880),  .  2,265.85 
28,000.00  Henry  C.  Warren  Endowment  (IS  89),  28,000.00 
17,886.78  Gift*  for  Building  (1892),  ....  49,097.02 
3,150.68  Harvard  Dental  Alumni  (1906),  .  4,184.94 
568.81  DentalSchoolRealEfttte  (balance),  


OBSERVATORY   FUNDS 
60,455.00  Advaaceraentof  Aatron.  Science(1901),  $50,588.08 
17,829.40  Advancement  of  Artron.  Scienee(1902),     12,771.46 

6,000.00  Thomas  G.  Appleton  (1884), .         6,000.00 

2,500.00  J.  Xngersoll  Bowditch  (1689),  .  2,600.00 

900,000.00  Uriah  A.  Boyden  (1887),  .  .  .      900,000.00 

1,656.67  Draper  Memorial  (balance),  .   .  1,744.91 

2,000.00  Charlotte  Harris  (1877),   .  .  .  2,000.00 

45,000.00  Haven  (1896) 45,000.00 

5,596,595.22  .  .  Amount*  carried  forward, 


i319,604.*0tl5,716,777.71 
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Aug.  1.  HOT. 
$16,596,525.29  .  .  Amount!  brought  forward, 
31,000.00  James  Hayward  (1866),  . 
50,000.00  Obaerratoiy  Endowment  (1883), 
50,000.00  Paine  Profeaaorabip  (1886),  . 
878,982.07  Bobert  Treat  Paine  (1886), 
110,198.88  Edward  B.  Phillips  (1849), 
l6.wi.io  Josiah  Quinoy  (1866), .  .  . 
41,113.67  David  Sears  (1846),  .... 
18,880.00  Augustus  Story  (1871),  .  . 

48.86  Gift  f or  publishing  lnnar  photographs, 
9,086.96  BondQifta(balance), 


Principal,  Julj  II,  1MB. 
$319,604.40*16,716,777.71 
81,000.00 
60,000.00 
60,000.00 
878,983.07 
110,293.88 
16,746.80 
48,162.06 
18,880.00 
48.86 
1,693.85        897,858.90 


BUS8BY   INSTITUTION   FCNDS 
80,781.07  Bussey  Institution  (balance),    .   .       $18,820.69 
17,788.91  Woodland  Hill  (1895), 17,801.84  86,681.5* 

ARNOLD  ARBORETUM  FUNDS 

186,560.00  Arnold  Arboretum  (1899) $127,585.00 

161,868.07  James  Arnold  (1878), 161,669.86 

95,000.06  Arboretum  Construction  Gifts  (balance),  28,917.69 
18,500.00  Bobert  Charles  Billings  (1904),  19,600.00 
99,984.58  William  L.  Bradley  (1897),  .  .  93,819.40 
8,808.06  Bussey    Fond    for  the    Arnold 

Arboretum  (1908) 8,808.06 

90,000.00  Frauds  Skinner  (1906), ....      90,000.00 

9,489.56  Gift  for  book*  (balance), 506.09 

11,066.79  Gift  for  Expedition  to  China  (balance),       9,615.04        880,870.88 

OTHER  FUNDS  FOR  SPECIAL  PURPOSES 


10,506.66  Phillips    Brooks  Home  Endow- 
ment (1901) $10,506.66 

11,843.64  Balph  H.  Shepard  (1900),  .  .  .       11,348.64 
6,487.86  Balph  Hamilton  Shepard  Me- 
morial (1898), 6,815.86 

5,960.88  JohnW.  and  Belinda  It.  Randall 

(1897), -     6,861.86 


105.87  Fogg  Art  Museum  (balance),  .  .  .  $610.08 
60,000.00  'William  Hayes  Fogg  (1898),  .  50,000.00 
16,634.61  Gray  Fund  for  Engravings  (1868),  16,304.65 
18,858.41  William  M.  Friohard  (1898),  .  17,774.90 
36,181-18  John  Witt  Bandall  (1892),  .  .  .  36,047.96 
6,761,111.65    .    .  Amounts  carried  forward, SI 
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Ang.  1,  jgT.                                                                                         PrlncipsJ,  Jn]y  11, 1MB. 
116,761,111.65    .   .  Amounts  brought  forward »1 7, 186,089.62 


1,458.04  StUlman  Infirmary  (balance) 

6,746.15  StUlman  Infirmary  Gift  (balance),       17,086.88 
57,644.50  Robert  Charles  Billings,   for 

StUlman   Infirmary  (1903),    .    .       60,555.57 

6,148.87  Free  Bed    Fund   of  the   Class  of 

1868(1698) 6,376.79 

621.85  Free  Bed  Fund  for  StUlman  Infirm- 
ary (1800), 658.26 

8,458.70  Herbert   SohUI*   Memorial  Free 

Bed  (1903) 8,688.88 

8,060.18  Henry  P.  Waleott  (1801),  .  .  .       3,204.16 


1,646.90  Fund  of  (he  Class  of  1834  (1887),      11,614.73 


" 

•         ••         1843  (1908), 

101.66 

8,087.88 

■         "         1844(1896), 

9,374.64 

11,846.80          " 

"        1846  (1905), 

12,649.47 

8,726.00          " 

18S3  (1887), 

8,786.00 

7,885.68          " 

•        "        1868  (1804), 

7,878,75 

gun  * 


85,244.14 


421.74  Brighton  Mann  Fence  (balmoe),  .  .  1421.74 

448.48  Semitic  Building,                •'            .   .  442.48 

169.47  John  Simpkins  Hal),    "          .  .  169.47 

810,151.24  (Jeorge  Smith  Bequest  (1904),      .  386,842.48 
84,400.06  Gift  for    a  new   University  Library 

Building  (balance), 10,988.99  ,     887,360.06 


489,763.15  Edward  Austin  (1899),    ....  8484,333.00 

60,000.00  Bright  Legacy  (1880), 50,000.00 

8,916.69  Bortar'f  Sundry  Accounta  (balance),  10,606.68 

898,710.18  Bower  TrnM  (1861) 892,710.18 

184,840.92  Calvin  and  Luoy  Bills  Aid  (1899),  165,206.61 

8,171.60  John  Foster  (1840) 8,171.60 

601,856.70  Gains  and  Losses  for  General  Invest- 
ment* (1891) 564,966.92 

794,818.67  Price  Qreenleaf  (1887),     ....  794,942.67 

89,939.83  Henry  Harris  (1363), 89,939.38 

1,624.11  Harvard  Memorial  Society  (1898),  1,601.07 

67,430.10  Robert  Troup  Falne  (1880),  .  .  59,097.70 

42,000.00  James  Savage  (1878), 42,000.00 

16,578.71  Gift!  for  Semitic  Mueenm  Collection 

(balance) 4,020.40 

119,866,126.99    .   .  Amounts  carried  forward,    .   .    $2,602,594.91117,640,198.68 
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Principal, 
Aug.  1,  Ufl.  PrincJp«l,  July  11,  MM, 


119,866,136.99    .   .  Amounts  brought  forward,  .   .   98,603,694.91917,640,193.6* 
1,060.86  Gifts    for    Excavation*   in   Palestine 

(balance), 1,763.19 

7.00  Gift*  for  Cbineie  Student!  (balance) 

86.96  Gift*  for  Cuban  Teacher*  (balance),  38.96 

3,896.81  Sundry  balance*, 4,883.98     3,609,365.04 

FUNDS  IN  TRUST  FOR  PURPOSES  NOT 
CONNECTED  WITH  THE  COLLEGE 

16,688.67  Daniel  Williams  (1716), ....    $16,980.68 
4,800.18  Sarah  Wlnelow  (1790),    .  .  .         4,807.01       3i,787J» 

•19,898,649.93  330,371,146.43 
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RECEIPTS  AUD  PAYMENTS 
FOR  DEPARTMENTS 
The  following  tables  are  intended  to  show  in  detail  the 
resources  and  expenditures  of  each  Department  of  the  Uni- 
versity. The  receipts  include  every  gift  and  the  income  of 
every  Fund.  The  payments  include  every  payment  for  the 
specific  object  of  every  gift  and  Fund.  The  items  are  stated 
separately  except  in  the  case  of  payments  for  a  general  object 
such  as  salaries,  in  which  case  the  payments  are  merged  under 
the  general  heading.  These  Tables  are  not  found  in  the  Treas- 
urer's books,  but  are  a  transcript  from  the  books  and  form  a 
balanced  statement,  as  shown  on  page  162. 

If  the  income  of  a  restricted  Fund  in  any  year  is  not  wholly 
used,  the  surplus  is  added  to  the  principal  and  the  addition  is 
temporary  or  permanent  according  to  the  terms  of  the  restric- 
tion. Thus  there  may  be  a  surplus  in  the  restricted  income 
of  a  Department  and  yet  a  deficit  in  its  general  account.  (The 
general  accounts  are  shown  on  pages  12  to  22.)  If  payments 
on  account  of  a  restricted  Fund  in  any  year  exceed  the  income 
available,  the  excess  is  treated  as  a  loan  or  "  advance  "  from 
General  Investments,  which  must  be  repaid  from  the  future 
income  of  the  Fund.  If  a  gift  for  immediate  use  is  not  wholly 
spent  before  the  end  of  the  year,  the  balance  is  included  in  the 
statement  of  "Funds  and   Balances"  beginning  on  page  71. 

The  University  charge,  established  by  the  vote  quoted  on 
page  5,  has  been  arrived  at  in  each  case  as  follows.  From  the 
payments  charged  to  the  University  account,  and  shown  in  tike 
University  Table  following,  have  been  excepted  the  payments 
met  by  income  specifically  restricted  to  them.  The  net  pay- 
ments have  been  reclassified  as  shown  in  detail  on  pages  96—99, 
and  the  method  or  basis  of  distribution  for  every  class  of  pay- 
ments is  also  there  given. 
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Table  No.  I 
THE  UNIVERSITY 

RECEIPTS 

Gifu  for  capital  account. 

Riverside  Fund  (additional), $fi,O0O.O0 

Income  of  the  following  Fonda  :  — 

Band  Music, $67.72 

Andrew  Bigelow, 2*9.98 

Stanton  Blake, 268.50 

Charlotte  F.  Blanohard, 240.94 

Samuel  D.  Bradford, 265.13 

James  O.  Carter, e,050.oo 

John  W.  Carter 826.20 

Edward  Erwin  Coolidge  (part,  tee  p.  106), .  890.10 

Thomas  Cotton, 7.88 

John  Cowdin, 1,706.67 

George  B.  Dorr, 8,026.22 

George  Draper, l,B64.55 

R.  H.  Eddy, 1,481.90 

Harvard  Ellis, 6,111.86 

Richard  w.  Poster i,262.so 

John  Davis  Williams  Frenoh 186.88 

Gore, 1,088.84 

John  C.  Gray, 682.39 

Henry  Harris  (J  Income,  tee  p.  182), 765.96 

Walter  Hastings, 496.42 

Henry  Ii.  Higginson, 1,010.00 

George  Baxter  Hyde, 262.60 

Leonard  Jarvis, 662.04 

Henry  F.  Kidder, 606.00 

Joseph  Lee, 260.96 

Theodore  Lyman, 605.00 

Israel  Hunson 796.36 

Henry  S.  Hoarse  (part,  see  p.  167) 1,541.07 

Francis  E.  Farker, 2,970.14 

William  Ferkins, 1,615.00 

President'*, 6,219.02 

Henry  L.  Pieroe  (part,  sm  p.  124), 679.74 

Retiring  Allowance, 18,504.01 

John  It.  Russell, l,  180.19 

Isaac  Sweetser, 2,369.11 

Setb  Turner, 262.50 

William  F.  Weld, 2,609.58     62,639.6! 

Gift  from  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  to  paj  retir- 
ing allowances  granted  to  persons  connected  with 

Harvard  University, (18,478.38 

AmonnU  carried  forward, $18,478.38   «7,6S9.M 
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Table  No.  I,  The  University,  continued 
RECEIPTS 

Amounts  brought  forward, $18,478.88    (67,689.88 

Gifts  for  immediate  me, 39.00 

Repayment  of  expenses  of  Inspector  of  Grounds  and 
Buildings  on  account  of  construction  of  the  Antitoxin 

Stable, 800.00 

Care  of  the  Sarah  Wlnslow  Fund 8.06 

Sale  of  catalogues,  calendars,  directories,  Ac.,     ....  1,049.76 

*'       wood, 87.15 

Use  of  bouses  by  College  officers, 1,060.00 

Use  of  land  by  Harvard  Union, 1,260.00 

Repayment  for  expenses,  in  excess  o*  cost, 88.80      18,086.78 

$85,786.88 
PAYMENTS 
(See  also  pp.  M  and  M-W.) 
Overseers'  Expenses. 

Printing  President's  Annual  Report, $1,367.87 

"        Tresjnrer's       "          "           497.8* 

"        other  reports,  ballots,  etc., 160.77 

Advertising, 81.30 

Auditing  Treasurer's  accounts, 160.00 

Other  expenses 84.03     $9,190.90 

Offlce  Expenses  of 

President, 

Clerical  services, $1,486.91 

Other  expenses, 668.91     M,8B4.8S 

Treasurer, 

Clerical  services $3,771.90 

Rent  of  safes, 600.00 

Other  expenses, 1,196.88      4,668.38 

Clerical  services, $6,791.69 

Other  expenses, 1,660.89       7,643.08 

Publication  Agent, 

Clerical  and  other  services, $1,668.15 

Postage  and  stationery, 1,843.56 

Other  expenses 707.45       4,718.16 

Inspector  of  Grounds  and  Buildings, 

Clerical  and  other  services, $841,17. 

Improvements  and  repairs, 9.41 

Other  expenses 863.46       1,804.08 

Janitor,  sundry  expenses, 71.88 

Corporation's  Rooms  (fuel,  rent,  Ac.), 3,667.16      88,116.85 

Amount  carried  forward, $36,806.96 
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Table  No.   I,  The  Ukitkksitt, 
PAYMENTS 
Amount  brought  forward, 

President, 

From  the  University, $6,000.00 

"     President's  Fund, 3,124.72 

"     Thorns*  Cotton  Fund 7.61  *9, 182.83 

Treasurer, S,000.00 

Comptroller 2,600.00 

Bursar, 4,000.00 

Assistant  Bnrsar 2,260.00 

Secretary  to  the  Corporation, 3,000.00 

Assistant  Secretary  to  the  Corporation, 1,404.12 

Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Overseers, 900.00 

Commencement,  Marshal 100.00 

Secretary  for  Appointment*, 1,600.00 

Regent, 1,000.00 

Medical  Visitor 3,600.00 

Publication  Agent, 3,036.36 

Inspector  of  Grounds  and  Building*, 8,600.00 

Clerks,  Treasurer's  office, 8,498.08 

Bursar's  Assistant, 2,000.00     4S,fiI0.79 

Retiring  Allowances. 

From  Carnegie  Foundation  (gift), $13,478.88 

"     Retiring  Allowance  Fond, 18,604.01 

"     University  Income 1,042.28     18,024.17 

Memorial  Hall  and  Bandera  Theatre. 

Janitor  service, 1221.48 

Lighting, 24.42 

Heating, 8.6S 

Furniture,     47.8G 

Repairs, 439.32 

Other  expenses, 62.70         78P-3! 

Payments  made  from  University  income  on  the  following 


Appleton  Chapel  (part,  see  Table  XIX,  page  1S8) ,  $6,680.82 
Fhillips  Brooks  House  (part,   see  Table   XX, 

page  164), 1,616.31 

William  Hayes  Fogg  Art  Museum  (part,  see 

Table  XVII,  page  161), 2,496,14 

Feabody  Museum  of  American  Archaeology  and 

Ethnology  (part,  see  Table  XIV,  page  148),     .    .  1,411.49 

Semitic!  Museum  (part,  see  Table  XV,  page  149),  1,693.76      18,H6.M 

Amount  carried  forward, $118,417.10 
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Table  No.  I,  The  UmvBBsrrr,  oontikdkd 
PAYMENTS 

Amonnt  brought  forward, $116,487.80 

General  Expenses. 

Labor, $7,809.14 

Watchmen 2,108.78 

University  Gazette,     966.00 

Annual  Catalogue, 8,798.93 

Quinquennial  Catalogue, 687.45 

University  Guide  Book 807.81 

Expenses  of  Medical  Adviser. 

Clerical  and  other  service $635.00 

Improvements  to  office, 3S8.58 

Furniture, 171.48 

Supplies, 169.10 

Telephone, 68.69  1,966.70 

Diplomas, 88.89 

Commencement  Da;  expenses, 826.36 

Association  of  American  Universities,  conference,  .  167.80 

Other  hospitality, 368.64 

Legal  services, 310.00 

Advertising, 16G.86 

Insurance, 87.60 

Telephone, S0.88 

Mercantile  agency, 860.00 

Fence, 894.80 

Flank  walks, 180.86 

Driveways  and  gravel  walks, 384.18 

Watering  driveway*  and  streets, 688.09 

Repair*  and  Improvements, 718.07 

Taxe*  on  Harvard  Union, (4,794.00 

Less  repaid  by  Harvard  Union,    .       4,794.00 
Chemical  engine  and  horses  presented  to  the  City  of 

Cambridge, 8,881.00 

Freight,  supplies,  and  sundries, 1,817.87 

Taxes  on  88  Qniney  St $409.88 

Less  repaid, 402.32 

Travelling  expenses  of  delegates,    ....  .   .  .  .  600.00 

Lecture, *! 86.00 

Meeting*  of  Zoological  Congress, 886.08 

'•          Congress  of  Liberal  Religions,   ....  150.76      86,868.40 

9144,795.70 
Lens   amonnt  distributed  as  "University  charge"  (see 
P-89). 

To  University  (p.  96), 934,384.18 

"   College  (p.  123), 60,308.84 

'•  Library  (p.  126) 1,863.44 

Amount*  carried  forward, $86,389.91*144,796.70 
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Table  No.  I,  The  University,  ooktieded 
PAYMENTS 

Amount*  brought  forward, $88,389.91  $144,796.70 

Leu  amount  distributed,  etc.  (continued). 

To  Divinity  School  (p.  139) 3,181.91 

"  Law  School  (p.  181) 7,186.07 

•>   Medical  School  (p.  187) 5,588.08 

"   Dental  School  (p.  188) 613.87 

"   Bussey  Institution  (p.  189), 378.73 

•'  Arnold  Arboretum  (p.  141), 474.69 

"   Botanic  Garden  and  Botanical  Museum  (p.  148),  149.93 

"  Gray  Herbarium  {p.  148) 141.68 

"   Observatory  (p.  144) 8,810.44 

"  Jefferson  Phyaical  Laboratory  (p.  153),  ....  288.99 

>•  8tillman  Inflnnary  (p.  158), 1,205.85 

"   Summer  School!  in  Cambridge  (p.  118),     .   .   .  656.09 
"    Classical    Publication    Fund    of  the   ClftflS   of 

1869  (p.  116), 258.94 

•<  Armalt  of  Mathematics  (p.  116) 208.26 

"   Suspense  account, 80.29    108,081.18 

The  remainder  consists  of  those  payments  which  were 
met  by  income  specifically  restricted  to  them,  as 
follow* :  — 
Retiring  allowance!,  the  part  met  by 

Carnegie  Foundation,  gift 318, 478.88 

Retiring  Allowance  Fond,  income, 18,004.01 

President's  salary,  the  pari  met  by 

President's  Fund,  income  of  last  year,    ....  8,134.72 

Thomas  Cotton  Fund,  income  of  laat  year,  7.61 
Inspector  of  Grounds  and  Buildings,  expense*  met  by 

Repayment  from  Antitoxin  Stable, 600.00 

Quinquennial  Catalogue,  the  part  met  by 

Sales,      98.55 

tmmal  Catalogue,  the  part  met  by 

Salea, 677.01 

University  Gazette,  the  part  met  by 

Sales, 217.70 

University  Guide  Book,  the  part  met  by 

Salee, 58 JO  »S6,764.tt 

Amount  unpaid  on  term-bills  issued  before  August  1, 1907, 
charged  off,  but  not  remitted. 

Veterinary  School, 8483.99 

Miicellaneou 80.00          468.39 

University  charge  (tee  p.  89). 

Overseen'  expenses  and  salary  of  Secretary,     .   .   .  (8,846.18 
20%  Corporation's  Rooms  at  60  State  Street,  Boston 

(rent,  fuel,  etc.) 611.41 

Amounts  carried  forward, (3,357.60   $37,228.47 
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Table  No.  I,  The  University  ,  continued 
PAYMENTS 

Amounts  brought  forward, $8,867.60    IS7.338.47 

University  charge  (continued). 

10%  President's  Office,  salaries  and  expenses,  .   .   ,  1,389.18 
Put  of  Treasurer's  Office  expenses,  for  keeping  the 

Corporation's  Records,  etc., 780.00 

Treasurer's  OfBce,  core  of  investments  of 

University  Funds, 1,385.12 

Class  Funds, S3. 17 

Hnrr a rd  Memorial  Society  Fnnd, 1.60 

Bursar's  Office,  collections  and  payments, 870.08 

Commencement  Marshal 100.00 

Other  expenses  of  Commencement  Day, 857.78 

43%  Qainquennial  Catalogue 336.84 

16%  Annual  Catalogue, 648.88 

University  Gazette, 964.66 

Advertising, 166.36 

Repairs  and  improvements,  16  and  38  Quincy  Street,  530.38 

Diplomas 28.82 

Beceptions 368.64 

International  Zoological  Congress, 886.03 

Conference,  Association  of  American  Universities,  .  167.30 

Labor 1,869.60 

Watering  streets  and  driveways, 688.09 

Repairs  to  drains,  hydrants  and  lamps  in  the  College 

Yard, 66.89 

Janitor's  Office,  expenses, 73.96 

Freight,  supplies,  and  sundries, 1,386.70 

University  Houses  and  Lands, 1,866.38 

10%,  Memorial  Hall  and  Sanders  Theatre,  expenses 

for  the  building, 89.94 

Retiring  Allowances, 89.69 

Inspector    of   Ground*  and  Buildings,   salary  and 

expenses, 84.46 

Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  (part,  tee  p.  146),  1,955.31 
Peabody   Museum   of  American  Archaeology  sod 

Ethnology  (part,  see  p.  148), 1,666.63 

Semitic  Museum  (part,  see  p.  149), 1,357.68 

Germanic  Museum  (part,  see  p.  160) 90.19 

William  Hayes  Fogg  Art  Museum  (part,  see  p.  151),  370.06 

Appleton  Chapel  (part,  see  p.  168) 1,849.68 

Phillips  Brooks  House  (part,  see  p.  166) 161.78 

French  lecture  by  E.  Bossier, 35.00 

University  Guide  Book, 350.81 

Legal  Services, 210.00 

Travelling  expenses  of  delegates, 500.00      34,834.18 

$61,652.60 
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Table  No.  I,  Additional  (bee  page  89) 

UNIVERSITY    PAYMENTS    RECLASSIFIED   FOR 
DISTRIBUTION 

When* vor  It  hu  been  necessary  to  enter  in  this  Table  an  amount  »lr™J)  included  in  Hot 
other  entry  In  the  Table,  the  amount  so  entered  again  hu  been  shown  also  in  the  ltd  hand 
column,  and  the  total  of  such  amount!  hu  been  deducted  at  the  end. 

Overseers'  Expenses. 

Secretary's  salary 1200.00 

S455.G8        Publication  Office, 465.58 

Other  expenses, 8,190.60   (8,8*6.18 

Transferred  to  UniYersit?. 
President's  Offioe. 

President  (excluding  portion  paid  from  re- 
stricted income),  (see  p.  98), $6,000.00 

Secretary  to  the  Corporation, 3,000.00 

Assistant  Secretary  to  the  Corporation,  .   .      1,404.13 

Office  expenses, 2,364.82 

182.40       Repairs  to  President's  boose  and  (table,     .   .         188.40    12,891.34 
Transferred  10$  to  University,  90$  to  Department*  in 

proportion  to  the  number  of  stndenta. 
Treasurer's  Office. 
Salaries. 

Treasurer, 96,000.00 

Comptroller, 2,500.00 

Other  salnries, 8,498.08 

Office  expenses, 4,568.28 

80.TT      Publication  Office, 80.77 

2,045.78      80%  Corporation's  Room*,  60  State  Street,    .     2,045.78    18,6*1.86 
Transferred  r  (750  to  University  for  the  keeping  of  the 
Corporation's  Records,  etc. ;  remainder  to  Departments 
at  the  rate  of  2.44985  per  cent,  of  the  income  of  their 
Funds. 
Bursar' a  Offioe. 
Salaries. 

Bursar, 84,000.00 

Assistant  Bursar, S, 260.00 

Bursar's  Assistant, 2,000.00 

Office  expenses, 7,642.08 

Subscription  to  a  Mercantile  Agency,  ....        850.00 

121.17      Publication  Office, 121.17    16,MS.B 

Transferred ;  $800  to  College  for  letting  College  rooms, 
the  remainder  to  Departments  in  proportion  to  the 
Bursar's  collections  and  payments,  at  the  rate  of 
0.5682  per  cent,  of  the  total  collections  and  payments 
for  each. 
$8,786.65  Amounts  carried  forward, »51,HJ.6S 
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Table  No.  I,  Additional,  continued 
University  Payments  Reclassified,  continued 

92,785.05  Amount*  brought  forward $51,848. 68 

Publication  Office. 

Publication  Agent's  salary, 92,026.36 

Offlce  expense*, 4,718.16      6,744.42 

Transferred  to  Departments,  and  to  certain  accounts  with 
publications,  in  proportion  to  the  amounts  charged  to 
them  for  printing. 
iDBpeotor'a  Office. 

Inspector's  salary, (3, BOO. 00 

Office  expenses, 1,204.08 

6.15      Publication  Offlce 6.16 

#4,710.18 

Less  amount  credited  (p.  91), 600.00     4,110.18 

Transferred  to  Department*  in  proportion  to  the  floor  area 

of  buildings  in  the  Inspector'*  charge. 
Janitor's  Offlce. 

Sundry  expenses 171.88 

8.18      Publication  Offlce, 2.  IS  78.96 

Transferred  to  University.  ~ 

Corporation's  Office. 

Fuel,  rent,  etc., 5,667.16 

Tranaf erred  20  ft  to  University  and  80  ft  to  Treasurer'* 

Office. 
Medioal  Adviser's  Office. 

Medical  Adviser's  salary $8,600.00 

Sundry  expenses, 1,966.70      4,766.70 

Transferred  !  8750  to  Stillman  Inflrmary,  the  remainder  to 

College,  Divinity  School  and  La*  School  in  proportion 

to  the  number  of  student*. 

Regent's  Offloe. 

Regent'*  salary, 1,000.00 

Transferred  to  College,  Divinity  School  and  Law  School  In 

proportion  to  the  number  of  students. 
Retiring  Allowances. 

Total  payment*, 988,024.67 

Leu  payment*  met  by : 
Income  of  Retiring  Allowance 

Fund, 918,504.01 

Gift  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation,   18,476.88  81,989.39      1,042.28 
Transferred  to  Departments  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  retiring  allowances  paid  to  their  officers. 
92,798.98  Amounts  carried  forward,      971,588.82 
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Table  No.  I,  Additional, 
UKtTtBfliTT  Payments  Reclassified,  COKTnroXD 
$2,765.66  Amounts  brought  forward, $71,538J9 

Annual  Catalogue. 

Printing 98,798.91 

897.90      Publication  Office 897.90 

81,691.83 

Less  wile* 877.01      1,011.81 

Transferred  to  Departments  in  proportion  to  space  taken. 
Quinquennial  Catalogue. 

Printing $637.15 

Leu  tales, 98 .55         588.96 

Transferred  to  Departments  in  proportion  to  space  taken. 
Repairs  and  Improvements. 

Sundry  expenses, 718.07 

Transferred :  $183.40  to  President's  Office  and  remainder 

to  University. 
Watchman. 

Total  expense 9,108.71 

Transferred  in  proportion  to  the  floor  area  of  the  buildings. 

Labor. 

Total, 7,809.11 

Transferred:   18.6%    to   University,   61.6%   to  College, 

8.5$  to  DiTinitj  School,  8.8%  to  Lair  School,   1.1% 

to  Stillman  Infirmary,  1.0%  to  Randall  Hall,  8.6%  to 

University  Houses  and  Lands. 
Sundries  ohargeable  to  the  University. 
,    Commencement  Marshal, 9100.00 

Commencement  Day. 

Sundry  expenses 9826.26 

81.17  Publication  Office 81.17       887.78 

Diplomas, 28.81 

Advertising 165.85 

University  Gazette. 

Printing, $950.00 

226.95  Publication  Office 226.25 

•1,183.95 

Leu  sales, 917.70      964.55 

University  Guide  Book. 

Printing #807.81 

Less  sales, 56.80      250.81 

Receptions, 288-61 

International  Zoological  Congress 885.09 

Conference,  Assoc,  of  Am.  Universities,    .   .         157.30 

Watering  streets  and  driveways, 688.09 

Travelling-  expenses  of  delegates 500.00 

$3,949.55  Amounts  carried  forward $4,856.61  $86,118.83 
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Table  No  I,  Additional,  . 
UKrvBRSrtT  Payments  Reclassified,  continukd 

$8,949.55        Amount*  brought  forward, $4,866.81  $86,328 .02 

Sundries  to  the  University  (continued) . 

Coat  of  French  lectures, 35.00 

Legal  services,      910X0 

Freight,  supplies  unci  sundries, 1,085.70       5,996.81 

Transferred  to  University. 

Sundries  chargeable  to  the  College. 

Secretary  for  Appointment*,  salary,     ....    $1,500.00 

Plank  walks 120.86 

Driveways  and  gravel  walks, 2M.18 

Expenses  on  fences,  painting,  etc 694.80 

Fire  engine  and  bone*  presented  to  the  City 

of  Cambridge, 2,821.00      5,130.70 

Trans f erred  to  College. 

Sundries  chargeable  to  the  Divinity  School. 

Congress  of  Liberal  Religions, 160.TG 

Transferred  to  Divinity  School. 
Harvard  Dining  Association. 
2,149.87      Bursar's  Office,  collections  and  payments,     .   $1,149.87 

87.78      Inspector  of  Grounds  and  Buildings,   ....  87.78      8,287.66 

Transferred  to  College,  Divinity  School  and  Law  School 

In  proportion  to  the  number  of  students. 
Memorial  Hall. 
40.67      Inspector  of  Ground*  and  Buildings,  ....       $40.67 

69.95      Watchmen, 69.95 

Sundry  expenses  for  the  building, 788.87         899.89 

Transferred :  10%  to  University,  B0&  to  College. 
BmflsVU  Hall  Association. 
954.60      Bursar's  Office,  collections  and  payment*,  .   .      $964.50 
78.49       Inspector  of  Grounds  and  Buildings,  .    ,    .    .  78.49 

78.09      Labor 78.09 

40.08      Watchmen, 40.08      1,141.18 

Transferred  to  College,  Divinity  School  and  Law  School 

in  proportion  to  the  number  of  students. 
Other  Payments  (see  p.  92). 

Appleton  Chapel, $6,580.82 

Phillips  Brooks  House, 1,515.81 

William  Hayes  Fogg  Art  Museum, 2,496.14 

Peabody  Museum  of  American  Archaeology 

and  Ethnology 1,411.49 

Semitic  Museum,     ...       1,698.76    18,896.02 

Transferred  as  shown  in  the  Tablet  on  the  pages  referred 
to  above. 

Total, $115,470.10 

$7,488.88   Total  of  amounts  included  more  than  once,  deduct,  .    .        7,488.88 
Amount  distributed  as  University  charge  (as 

also  shown  on  p.  94), $108,081.22 
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Table  No.  II 

THE    COLLEGE 

RECEIPTS 
Gift*  for  Capital  Account. 

George  Newhall  Clark  Scholarship  Fond, .  .  $10,000.00 

Fund  at  the  Glass  of  184a, 100.95 

Twenty-fifth   Anniversary  Fund  of  the   Class   of 

1881  (additional) 9,065.08 

Fund  of  the  Class  of  1882  (additional) 15,676.30 

Class  of  1888  Fund 80,510.68 

"           "       Special  Fund 350.00 

Prlsoilltt  Clark  Hodges  Scholarship  Fund,  .   .  4,000.00 

Arthur  T.  Lyman  Fund  (additional), 95,000.00 

Boston  Newsboys'  Fund  (additional), 845.74 

Mary  P.  Hopes  Fund, 47,576.87 

Shaler  Memorial  Fund  (additional) 89.40 

Teachers'  Endowment  Fund  (additional), 61,549.83 

Jerome  Wheelook  Fund  (additional),    ....  10.00  9354,057 .M 

Funds  re-established. 

Nine  Funds,  established  by  gift  or  bequest  between 

1650  and  1777,  whose  capital  was  spent  contrary 

to  the  letter  or  the  spirit  of  the  terms  upon  which 

the  Funds  were  received,  now  re  established  from 

current  income  of  the  College. 

John  Newgate  (1650), 1833.38 

John  Coggan  (1653) 1,500.00 

Daniel  Russell  (1679), 1,514.00 

Nathaniel  Hulton  (1696), 444.44 

Eaekiel  Rogers  (1701), 8,584.00 

Thomas  Hollis  (for  Treasurer)  (1731) 630.00 

Thomas  Hutohinaon  (1TS9), 888.88 

Thomas  Hubbard  (1774), 1,000.00 

John  Barnard  (1777), 666,67      9,746.77 

Income  of  Funds  for  Instruction,  and  Gifts  for  Salaries. 

Alford  Professorship, 91,401.89 

John  B.  Barringer, 1,549.69 

Boylston  Professorship, 1,481.03 

Martin  Brimmer, 3,595.00 

Class  Of  1880, 5.235.38 

Class  Subscription, 7,607.39 

Paul  Dudley 194.68 

Eaton  Professorship 6,890.67 

Eliot  Professorship, 1,091.81 

Eliot           "          (Jon.  Phillips'  Gift),  .  .  .  850.00 

Calvinand  Lucy  Ellis  Aid  (part,  see  p.  106),  .   .  5,519.77 

Amounts  carded  forward, 983,896.41  9369,804.11 
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Table  No.  II,  The  College,  continued 
RECEIPTS 

Amounts  brought  forward $31,196.41     (863.804.41 

Income  of  fundi  for  Instruction,  and  Gift*  for  Salaries 

(continual) . 

Erving  Professorship, 1T6.75 

Fisher        "          1,817.66 

Henry  Flynt 2192 

Fond  for  Permanent  Tutors, 810.12 

Gcxikin  Lecture, 718.21 

Gospel  Church  (1  income,  iee  p.  157), 179.80 

Asa  Gray  Professorship, 1,084.69 

GlLOiey  (part,  seep.  157), 9,412.67 

Horsey  Professorship  ()  income,  see  p.  182),    .  612JS8 

Hersey  Professorship  (ThomaB  Lee's  gift),  .  1,098.07 

Hollifl          "           (DiTintey), 1,748.16 

HolliH          "           (Mathematics) 189.28 

Ingersoll  Lecture, 808.86 

Abbott  Tjftwrenoo, 8,107 .67 

James  Lawrence, 2,648.94 

Lectures  on  Political  Economy, 646.70 

Henry  Lee  Professorship, 6,654.4ff 

Thomas  Lee,  for  Beading, 797.76 

Arthur  T.  Lyman 1,162.60 

XoLean  Professorship, 2,174.68 

William  Bel  den  Noble  Lectures. 

Interest, $1,399.87 

Sales, 2.07  1,801.94 

Francis  Greenwood  Feabody  (part,  aee 

p.  108) 2,560.00 

Daniel  H.  Feiroe, 727.40 

Perkins  Professorship, 1,060.50 

Flommer  Foundation, 1,268.51 

Pope  Professorship 2,651.25 

Professorship  of  Engineering, 2,060.70 

Professorship  of  Hygiene  (part,  see  p.  167),    .    .  9,048.89 

Nelson  Robinson  Jr.  (part,  see  pp.  102,  108),    20,210.61 

"  "  "  Additional(part,seep.l08),  1,000.00 

Mary  F.  Hopes, 80.55 

Arthur  Botch, 1,262.50 

Bumfbrd  Professorship, 2,846.64 

Gnrdon  Saltonstall, 3,080.00 

Smith  Professorship, 1,168.67 

Josiah  Stiokney, 695.50 

Teachers'  Endowment, 97,884.49 

Unknown  Memorial  (part,  see  p.  108) 8,388.07 

Henry  Villard, 1.804.79 

Amounts  carried  forward, $219,836.31      $268,804.41 
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Tablk  No.  II,  The  College,  continued 
RECEIPTS 

Amounts  brought  forward $819,886.81      $363,804.(1 

Income  of  Funds  for  Instruction,  and  Gift*  for  Salaries 

(continued). 
Henry  W.  Wales. 

Wales  Professorship 1,608.67 

Henry  O.  Warren, '  8,691.83 

Sylvester  Water-house, 841.28 

David  A.  Wells  (part,  ««  p.  108), 4,600.00 

Jerome  Wheelook, 2.5S 

Gifts  for  salaries  and  lectures, 4,166.00        334,(85.11 

Income  of  Funds  for  General  Purposes. 

John  W.  P.  Abbot  (accumulating),    ....  $671.16 

William  H.  Baldwin,  Jr 101.00 

John  A.  Blanehaxd, 63.08 

Edward  W.  Oodman, ie,0is.30 

Jonathan  Phillips 1,590.76 

William  M.  Spaokman, 136.26 

Fond  of  the  Class  Of  1883, 3,904.86 

OU*a  of  188S, 833.40 

Fond  of  the  Class  of  1842, .71 

TVenty-flfth  Anniversary  Fund  of  the 

Class  Of  1881, 6,214.18          96,910.58 

Income  of  Fellowship  Funds,  and  Gifts  for  Fellowships. 

Julia  Amor;  Appleton, $993.23 

Edward  Austin  (part,  see  pp.  108,  106,  182). 

Edward  Austin  Fellowships 2,000.00 

Austin  Teaching           "              18,616.00 

Cercle  Francais  de  l'UniTersite  Harvard  (gift),  600.00 

George  W.  Dttlaway, 375.78 

Oeias  Ooodwin  Memorial, 692.37 

Harris, 668.48 

Edward  William  Hooper 1,196.17 

John  Thornton  Kirkland, 561.21 

Henry  Lee  Memorial, 611.10 

Charles  Eliot  Morton 600.76 

Bobert  Treat  Paine, 669.02 

John  Parker, 8,016.81 

Francis  Parkman, 622.78 

Kelson  Bobinson  Jr.  (part,  tee  pp.  101,  108). 

Nelson  Bobinson  Jr.  Fellowship,  .  .  .  1,600.00 

Sogers, 1,677.81 

Henry  Bromneld  Bogers  Memorial,    .  .  .  626.90 

South  End  House  (gifts), 300.00 

South  End  House  Fellowship  in  Social  Education 

(gifle), 326.00 

Amounta  carried  forward $80,283.42     $535,050.11 
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Table  No.  LI,  The  College,  continued 
RECEIPTS 

Amount*  brought  forward (80,233.42      (526,050.11 

Income  of  Fellowship  Funds,  and  Gifts  for  Fellowship! 
(continued) . 

John  Tyndall, 606.93 

Junes  Walker, 687.52 

Whiting, 1,233.26          02,668.13 

Income  of  Scholarship  Funds,  and  Gifts  for  Scholar ships:. 

Abbot (196.89 

Alford  (accumulating), 120.70 

Edward  Austin  (part,  tee  pp.  102,  105,  182). 

Austin  Scholarships  in  Architecture,    .    .    .  460.00 

"                "           for  Teachers,    ....  2,960.00 

Baxtlett, 273.81 

Bassett 287.40 

Bigelow 884.07 

Borden  (accumulating), 160.74 

BOWdttOh, 6,831.69 

Bright  Scholarships. 

Interest  on  balance $206.18 

Bright  Legacy  (i  income,seep.l32),  1,282.60  1,467.88 

Browne,     200.0s 

Korey  Willard  Baokmlnster, 278.26 

Burr, 1,766.14 

Bulnff  Sterling  Choate, 313.65 

Oeorge  Newhall  Clark, 250.00 

Class  of  1802 484.05 

"        1814, 167.26 

"      1816  (Eirkland), 848.91 

"       1817, 239.32 

1828 180.34 

188B, 261.64 

"       1841, 266.10 

1862  (Dana) 268.06 

"        1866, 828.71 

1867, 249.52 

1877, 285.73 

"       1883, 818.56 

Crownlnshield, 627.51 

Warren  H.  Cudworth  (gift), 600.00 

Franois  H.  Cummlngs, 312.34 

George  and  Martha  Derby, 288.86 

Julius  Dexter, 266.13 

Orlando  W.  Doe, 148.22 

William  Samuel  Eliot, 280.36 

George  H.  Emerson  (part,  see  p.  167),     .  1,885.92 

Amounts  carried  forward (22,980.09      (557,713.24 
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Table  No.  II,  The  College,  < 
RECEIPTS 

Amounts  brought  forward (33,980.09      $557,718.54 

Income  of  Scholarship  Fundi,  and  Gifts  for  Scholarships 
(continued}. 

Joseph  Eveleth  (put,  we  p.  183), 1,586.04 

Fall  Hirer 113.67 

Farrar, 327.5* 

Biohard  Augustine  Gambrill, 6S6.es 

Charles  Haven  Goodwin, 399.56 

Benjamin  D.  Greene, 226.09 

Price  Greenleaf  (part,  see  pp.  106,  123,  124). 

Price  Greenleaf  Scholarships 8,000.00 

Harvard  Club  of  Chicago  (gift), 300.00 

"            "         Cleveland   "      400.00 

"            "         St.  Lonis    "      800.00 

"           "        San  Francisco  (gift),  ....  400.00 

John  Appleton  Haven, 629.14 

William  Hilton  (part,  seep.  188), 796.69 

Sbeneser  Rockwood  Hoar, 683.57 

Levins  Hoar,  for  the  town  of  Lincoln,  ....  339.66 

FrlBOilla  Clark  Hodges, 176.75 

R.  M.  Hodgea  (part,  see  p.  188). 

Hodgea  Scholarship 807.49 

HolliS, 828.30 

Henry  B.  Humphrey, 661.46 

Hennen  Jennings, 668. 78 

Charles  L.  Jones, 1,600.96 

Henry  Weidemann  Looks  (gift),    ....  100.00 

George  Emerson  Lowell 543.88 

Harkoe,     279.67 

Matthews  Scholarships. 

Interest  on  balance #316.19 

Matthews  Hall,  half  net  rents, .  .  4,366.72  5,084.91 

William  Merrick, .   .  .  888.66 

Moray, 483.06 

Lady  Howlaon, 303.3G 

Boston  Nen-s boys'. 

Income, $138.98 

Gift, 50.00  188.98 

Howard  Gardner  Nichols, 896.38 

Luoy  Osgood, 313.34 

George  Foster  Peabody, 335.05 

Fennoyer, 355.32 

Bebeeoa  A.  Perkins 329.93 

E.  D.  Peters  (gift) 250.oo 

Philadelphia, 569.06                _ 

Amounts  carried  forward,    ....  $46,872.59     $657,71!.!* 
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Table  No.    II,  THS  COLLEGE,  CONTINUED 
EBCBIPT8 
Amonnta  brought  forward,    .   .  .   $(6,873.59     »557,71B.24 
Income  of  Scholarship  Fund*  and  Gifto  for  Scholarahip* 
(amiwtw**). 

Wendell  Phillips  Memorial, 88.98 

William  Boed, 168.94 

Bioardo  Prise  (gift), bbo.oo 

Bodger, 87.77 

Henry  Bromfkeld  Rogers, 181.40 

Edward  Russell, 299.86 

Sales, 994.57 

Saltonstall 685.84 

T.everett  Saltonstall, 4*6.37 

JHary  Saltonstall, 360.73 

James  Savage  (put,  tee  pp.  194, 148) . 

Savage  Scholarship, 800.00 

Sever, ies.S9 

Bewail, 579.08 

ShattUOk, 8,587.88 

Blade 818.81 

Dunlap  Smith, 300.25 

Story, 284.88 

Stoughton. 

Use  of  pasture, 980.41 

Interest, 101.96  183.87 

Swift, .   .  205.79 

Thayer, 4,105.40 

Qorhsm  Thomas, 288.98 

Toppan, 100.92 

Townsend 1,382.19 

Walpott, 281.74 

Christopher  M.  Weld, 554.49 

Jaoob  Wendell, 281.88 

Whiting, 811.80 

Josiah  Dwigbt  Whitney, 857.80 

Mary  L.  Whitney 589.2S 

Wlllard  Scholarship 506.08 

Charles  Wyman, 520.85        88,018.88 

Income  of  Beneficiary  mud  Loan  Fundi,  and  Repayment*. 
Bebecoa  C.  Ames. 

Interest, $8,680.08 

Lou  repaid, 50.00  18,730.03 

Hathaniel  Appleton, 38.58 

Edward  Austin  (see  pp.  102, 103, 182). 

For  Loans, 2,866.54 

Amounts  carried  forward, $5,689.10      $680,729.87 
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Table  No.  II,  The  College, 
RECEIPTS 

A mouDts  brought  forward,    .   .   .  3o,fi39,l0 
Income  of  Beneficiary  and  Loan  Funds,  and  Repayments 
(continued) . 

Edward  Austin  Loam  Repaid  (L.S.  8.),     ■■  178-71 
Frank  Bolles  Memorial. 

Interest, 1104.38 

Repayment, 15.00  119.83 

William  Brattle, .  .  .  .  88.68 

Daniel  A.  Buckley, 8,134.8* 

Walter  Channing  Cabot, 2,564.29 

Edward  Srwin  Coolidge  (part,  see  p.  90),  380.00 

Thomas  Danforth, 57. IS 

Moses  Day 375. +8 

Calvin  and  Luoy  Ellis  Aid  (part,  see  p.  100),  1,793.59 

John  Ellery, 28.94 

Exhibitions 67.42 

Thomas  Fitoh, 4S.4a 

Kphraim  Flynt, 26.81 

Henry  Flynt, 8.99 

Henry  Gibbs, 96.82 

John  Glover, 177.66 

Price  Greenleaf  (part,  see  pp.  104, 128, 124) . 
Prfoe  Greenleaf  Aid.  interest,  317,648.08 

Repayment, 186.88  17,834.91 

Edwin  A.  W.  Harlow, 664.49 

Edward  Holyoxe, 20.00 

Robert  Keayne, 129.33 

Bertram  Kimball, 1,264.01 

Lawrence  Scientific  School  Loan,  repayment!. 

To  income 3400.00 

To  capital, 1,111.88  1,611.88 

Mary  Lindall, 66.00 

Susan  B.  Lyman 302.44 

Anne  Kills, 12.57 

Monroe, 561.46 

Palfrey  Exhibition 105.35 

Dr.  Andrew  P.  Peabody  Memorial. 

Interest, 3357.30 

Repayment, 66.00  312.80 

Scholarship  and  Beneficiary  Money  Returned. 

Loans  repaid, 37,200.85 

Interest 185.95  7,886.30 

Joseph  Bewail, 11.97 

Alexander  W.  Thayer  (part,  see  p.  157),    .  302.70 

Qoinoy  Tofts 563.98 

Amounts  carried  forward 360,463.90 
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Table  No.  II,  Thf.  College,  continued 
RECEIPTS 

Araountt  brought  forward, $60,492.90 

Income  of  Beneficiary  and  Loan  Funds,  and  Repayments 
(continued) . 

Benjamin  Wadsworth, 16.16 

Stuart  Wadsworth  Wheeler. 

Interest, (831.79 

Loans  repaid, 59.00  880.79 

Student    Fond   of    the    Harvard    Engineering 

Society  of  New  York  (gift), 600.00 

Income  of  Prize  Funds,  and  gifts  for  prises . 

Jeremy  Belknap  (gift), 960 .00 

James  Gordon  Bennett, 68.78 

Fhilo  Sherman  Bennett 20.80 

Francis  Boott  (part,  see  p.  107), 190.00 

Bowdoln  Prises  for  Dissertations, 1,610.04 

Boylston  Prizes  for  Elocution, 166.49 

Goolidge  Debating, 976.08 

Dante  Prite  (gift), iso.oo 

Lloyd  McKim  Garrison, 187.11 

Harvard  Menorah  Society  (gift), 100.00 

Edward  Hopkins  Gift  for  "Detura." 

From  Trustees, $121.86 

Interest  on  balance, 99.84  821.70 

Sales, .   .  .  S7.92 

John  O.  Sargent, 188.77 

George  B.  Sobier  (part,  see  p.  198) 260.00 

Charles  Sumner, 800.89 

Robert  BT.  Toppan, 201.89 

Philip  Washburn, 114.48 

Income  of  Sundry  Fnnds  for  Special  Purposes. 
Botanic  Department  (part,  see  p.  141). 

One- foorth  for  Crypt ogamic  Herbarium,     .    .  $602.22 

One-eighth  for  Laboratories  of  Botany,       .    .  251.11 

William  H.  Baldwin,  Jr.  1686, 292.99 

FraneiS  BoOtt  (part,  see  p.  107), 867.47 

Frannis  James  Child  Memorial,  .   .....  687.72 

Classical  Publication  Fund  of  the  Class  of  I860. 

Interest $358.80 

Sale 618.70  877.60 

Book  Fund  of  the  Class  Of  1881,    .   .   .   .   .   .  180.89 

Cryptogamic  Herbarium,  interest  on  balance,    .    .  96.56 

Class  of  1883  Special, 1.06 

George  A.  Gardner 298.76 

George  Silsbee  and  Ellen  Sever  Hale,  .  288.30 


Amounts  carried  forward,  ....     $8,782.67 
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Table  No.  II,  The  College,  cokttnuxd 
RECEIPTS 
Amounts  brought  forward,     ....     (8,783.87 
Income  of  Sundry  Fund*  for  Special  Purposes 

Harrard  Oriental  Series, 768.66 

Music  Department,      67.57 

FrannisC±reenwoo(iPeftboo*y(part,taep.lOl),  3,689.63 
rTelson  Robinson  Jr.  (put,  see  pp.  101,  102) . 

Interest, $5,054.89 

Sales 116.86       5,169.74 

Nelson  IlobiiiBOU  Jr.  Additional  (put,  see 

p.  101) M5.83 

Botwrt  W.  Buyles, 370.88 

George  William  Sawin, 343.65 

Bhftler  Memorial, 1,618.67 

John  E.  Thayer, 834.01 

Elisabeth  Torrey, 64.79 

Henry  Warren  Torre;. 

Interest, $371.36 

Sale 876.11         949.47 

Unknown  Memorial  (part,  fee  p.  101), 1,800.00 

Bamuel  Ward, 900.77 

Cyrus  IE.  Warren, 889.61 

Henry  C.  Warren  (part,  «ee  p.  103), ....      3,006.18 

David  A.  Wells  (part,  we  p.  103), 1,884.78 

Ohaunoey  Wright, 69-69 

Sundry  Gifts. 

For  the  Department  of  Architecture. 

Gift, $3,800.00 

Interest, 83.76     $3,833.76 

For  the  Department  of  the  Classics. 

Sale*  of  publications, 183.49 

Gift  for  the  Museum  of  Classical  Archaeology,         100.00 
For  the  Department  of  Forestry. 

Gift, $60,000,00 

Interest 136.84     60.186.34 

For  the  Department  of  Music, 160.00 

For  the  Department  of  Sanskrit. 

Interest, $33.80 

Sales  of  publications, 844.8B         S67.18 

For  the  Philosophical  Library 110.00 

For  the  Psychological  Laboratory,  books,  ....  60.00 

For  the  Semitic  Library.     Interest, 16.58 

For  the  Bermuda  Biological  Station. 

Gifts, $600.00 

Interest, 16.06         516.08 

Amounts  carried  forward $64,441.48 
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Table  No.  II,  The  College,  continued 

RECEIPTS 
Amount!  brought  forward, 964,441.48 

mdrj  Gifts  (co  ntinued) . 
Forthe  Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration . 

Gifts, $1,700.00 

Interert 6.87       1,706.87 

For  the  School  for  Social  Workeri 760.00 

For  the  Ethics  of  the  Social  Questions, 500.00 

For  Summer  School  Mining  Camp. 

Gifts, $8,000.00 

Interest, 6.14       8,006.14 

For  rooms  for  the  visiting  German  Professor,   .   .        1,000.00 
For  furnishings  for  the  Department  of  Social 

Ethici  in  Emerson  Hall.    Interest, 16.29 

For  decorating  the  front  of  the  Nelson  Robinson 
Jr.  Hall. 

Gift $16,000.00 

Interest, 190.06     16,190.06 

For  the  Sbaler  Memorial  Tablet, 316.00 

For  the  Collection  of  American  Woods, 100.00 

For  Plantation!  in  the  College  Yard.    Interest,    ,  70.28 

For  meeting  the  deficit  in  the  account  with  the 
dining-room  for  the  Summer  School"  in  1907,  .      3,884.88 


90,879 .68 


Receipts  from  students. 
Tuition  fees. 

College.  Progiinune         Cohtuci 

Regular, $801,946.00  $81,817.88 

Special, 81,480.00      1,880.01 

Lawrence      Scientific 

School 14,848.88         370.00 

•847,738.88  $83,867.89 
Graduate  School  of 

Arts  and  Sciences,    .      49,869.00         800.00 
Applied  Science,  .   .         9,836.00 
School     for    Social 

Workers,    ....  68.33 

RadclifFe     students    in 

University  courses,       3,366.00 
For    afternoon    and 
Saturday     courses 
for    teachers,    .  .        1,686.00 
Summer      Schools    in 

Cambridge,     .   .    .       34,444.60 

$484,736.16  $83,667.39  $468,293.86 

Amounts  carried  forward $468,298.66     $790,093.18 
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Table  No.  II,  The  College,  ooktinobd 
EECEIPTS 

Amount*  brought  forward, $4«8,298.6I>    $790,091-11 

Receipt"  from  Student!  (eentinvtd) . 
Registration  Fees. 

For  late  registration, $460.00 

Summer  Schools  in  Cambridge,      .     1,824.00       8,304.00 
Auditors  Fees. 

Summer  Schools  in  Cambridge, 1,497.00 

Examination  feei. 

Admission $9,378.00 

Condition,      make-up     and       ad- 
vanced  standing,      8,867.00 

Doctor  of  Philosophy, 60.00     18,700.00 

Graduation  feei, 7,480.00 

Laboratory  fee*. 

Astronomy, 9306.00 

Botany, 1,066.00 

Chemistry, 14,699.74 

Engineering,      8,484.00 

Engineering,  Squam  Lake,     .   .   .      1,586.00 

Geology, 1,647.60 

Hygiene, 1,880.00 

Mineralogy 497.60 

Mining  and  Metallurgy, 8,471.48 

Philosophy, 180.00 

Physics 4,640.00 

Zoology 1,867.50     88,958.79 

College  Dormitories :  Hollii,  Stongh- 
ton,  Hoi  worthy,  Thayer,  Weld, 
Wadsworth  House,  Walter  Hastings, 

Perkins,  and  Conant, $70,618.68 

Dormitories  belonging  to  University 
Houses  and  Lands  :  Grays,  Ilolyoke 
House,  College  Home,  Gannett 
House,  and  Foxcroft  Honte,    .   .   .    17,618.68 

Matthews  Hall, 18,641.66 

$108,081.17 
Less  the  following  items  :  — 
Receipts  from  dormitories 
belonging  to  University 
Honsei  and  Lands  ac- 
count,   credited    under 
Income    of   the    Funds 
which  constitute  the  prin- 
cipal of  this  account,  $17-618.68 
One-half  net  income  from 
Matthews  Hall,  credited 
under  income  of  Mat- 
thews Scholarships,  .   .  4,868.78  88.488.40     79,648.77 

Amount*  carried  forward $606,716.04      $790,091.13 
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Table  No.  II,  The  College,  continued 


RECEIPTS 
Amounts  brought  forward,    .   .    . 
Receipts  from  Students  (continued). 

Fines   for   lute   payment  of  dues  (see  Catalogue 

1907-08,  p.  Ml) 

Summer  School  excursions,  surplus, 

Sundries. 

Final  repayment  on  account  of  a  (pedal  appro- 
priation for  specimen!  for  the  Department  of 

Mineralogy  and  Petrography, 

Sale  of  tickets  to  Commencement  Lunch 

copyright.  Classical  Department,    '   *    .   . 

University  Hymn  Books, 

Annals  of  Mathematics, 

Propositions  in  Geometry, 

German  Composition, 

Infinite  Series, 

Manual  of  Engineering, 

Elementary  Exercises  in  Physics 

Hand-book  of  American  History,  .... 

History  1  publications, 

Harvard  Economic  Studies, 

Harvard  Psychological  Review, 

Historical  Monographs 

Report  on  Examinations  in   English  for 

Admission, 

old  examination  papers, 

other  publications, 

Geographical  models, 

Sundry  receipts  at  the  Engineering  Camp  at  Squam 

Lake, 

Board  from  students  at  the  Mining  Camp,  .... 
Interest  on  bank  deposit,  Squam  Lake  account,    . 
"            account  of  tuition  fees  paid  in  advance, 
"            proceeds  of  sales  (History  1),  .   .   .   . 
Repayment  for  instruments  lost  by  students  in  De- 
partment of  Forestry,     

Discount  on  purchases  by  the  Publication  Office 

from  the  Harrard  Cooperative  Society 

Insurance  awards, 


(606,716.04      •700,098.18 


111.90 
50.48 
76.87 
278. S3 
154.04 
992.43 
540.36 
4B.90 
29.81 


ISC. 16 

461. 7S 
401.86 
16.23 

9,288.27 

820.00 

85.68 

3,117.64 


7.91 


PAYMENTS 
From  Fellowship  Fundi  and  Gifts. 

Julia  Arnory  Appleton 

Edward  Austin  (part,  see  pp.  112,  116,  184). 

Edward  Austin  Fellowships, 

Austin  Teaching  "  

Amount  carried  forward,    .... 
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Table  No.  II,  The  College,  continued 
PAYMENTS 

Amount  brought  forward,  .    .    .    .  918,115.00 
From  Fellowship  Fundi  and  Gifts  (eontumtd). 

Cercle  Francois,  de  nJniYersite  Harvard,   .    .   .  000.00 

George  W.  Dillaway, 200.00 

Osias  Goodwin  Memorial, 600.00 

Harris, 250.00 

Edward  William  Hooper, 1,980.00 

John  Thornton  Kirkland, 275.00 

Henry  Lee  Memorial, 500.00 

Charles  Eliot  Norton, 600.00 

Bobert  Treat  Paine, 500.00 

John  Parker, 8,850.00 

Francis  Parkman, 450.00 

Nelson  Bobinson  Jr.  (part,  see  p.  116). 

Nelson  Bobinson  Jr.  Fellowship,  .  .  .  1,600.00 

Sogers, 1,480.00 

Henry  Bromneld  Rogers  Memorial,   .   .  .  500.00 

South  End  Home 800.00 

South  End  Home  Fellowship  in  Social  Education,  885.00 

John  Tyndall 600.00 

James  Walker, 750.00 

Whiting, 900.00 

From  Scholarship  Fonda  and  Gift*. 

Abbot $160.00 

Bdvard  Austin  (port,  tee  pp.  Ill,  115,  184). 
Austin  Scholarship*  in   Architec- 
ture,   1460.00 

Austin  Scholarships  (or  Teachers,    8,950.00 
Austin    special    assignment    to   a 

Teacher 188.00  8,585.00 

Bartlett, 960.00 

Bassett, 184.00 

Bigelow, 600.00 

Bowditeh, 6,060.00 

Bright  Scholarships 1,186.00 

Browne, 160.00 

Daniel  A.  Buckley, 900.00 

Morey  Willard  Buokminster 800.00 

Burr, 1,800.00 

Buluff  Sterling  Ohoate, 976.00 

Class  of  1802, 336.00 

1814, 185.00 

"        1816  (Kirkland), 960.00 

"         1817, 175.00 

1828, 150.00 

"         1836 175.00 

Amounts  carried  forward,     .    .   .  $14,779.00 
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Table  No.  II,  The  Collbgr,  continued 


Amounts  brought  forward,     .   .   .   f  14,779.00       $39,616.00 
From  Scholarship  Fundi  and  Gifts  (continued). 

Class  of  1841, 200.00 

1852  (Dana), 200.00 

"         1866, 600.00 

1867, 176.00 

"         1877, 200.00 

1883, 226.00 

Crowninshield, 120.00 

Warren  H.  Cudworth, 600.00 

George  and  Martha  Derby, 260.00 

Julius  Dexter, 200.00 

Orlando  W.  Doe, 100.00 

William  Samuel  Eliot, 250.00 

George  H.  Emerson  (put,  see  p.  iss),    .  .  900.00 

Joseph  Bveleth  (part,  tee  p.  181), 1,000.00 

Fall  Biver 80.00 

Farrar, 260.00 

Blohard  Augustine  Gambrill, iso.oo 

Charles  Haven  Goodwin, 300.00 

Greene 160.00 

Frioe  Greenleaf  (put,  see  pp.  116, 121) . 

Price  Greenleaf  Scholarships 2,880.00 

Harvard  Club  of  Buffalo 200.00 

"            "          Chicago, 800.00 

"              "            Cleveland, 100.00 

"            "          St.  LouU 800.00 

"            "           San  Francitco, 100.00 

John  Appleton  Haven, 100.00 

William  Hilton  (part,  see  p.  186) ISO.OO 

Kbeneser  Bookwood  Hoax, 126.00 

Levina  Hoar,  for  the  town  of  Lincoln,  ....  260.00 
B,  M.  Hodges. 

Hodges  Scholarship, 260.00 

HoUie, 260.00 

Henry  B.  Humphrey, 150.00 

Charles  L.  Jones 1,200.00 

George  Emerson  Lowell, 100.00 

Harkoe,     I6O.00 

Matthews, t,uo.oo 

William  Herriok, 225.00 

Moray, 326.00 

Lady  Mowlson, 226.00 

Bolton  Newsboys', 150.00 

Howard  Gardner  Niohola, 235.00 


Amounts  carried  forward,  . 
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Table  No.  II,  Thx  College,  continued 
PAYMENTS 

Amounts  brought  forward (86,624.00      i29,filfi.W 

From  Scholarship  Funds  and  Gifts  (contimied). 

Lucy  Osgood, 236.00 

George  Foster  Peabody, seo.oo 

Fennoyer 127.00 

Rebecca  A.  Perkins, 150.00 

B.  D.  Peters, 260.00 

Philadelphia,      425.00 

Wendell  Phillips  Memorial, 60.00 

William  Heed, 90.00 

EioardO  Prize, 350.00 

Henry  Bromfleld  Rogers, 150.00 

Edward  Russell, 225.00 

Sales, 200.00 

Saltonstall, 425.00 

Lever  ett  Saltonstall, 325.00 

Mary  Saltonstall, 300.00 

James  Savage  (part). 

Savage  Scholarship, 300.00 

Sever, 160.00 

Bewail, 400.00 

Shattuok, 2,100.00 

Blade, 260.00 

Dunlap  Smith 200.00 

Story, 176.00 

Thayer, 2,760.00 

Oorham  Thomas, 150.00 

Toppan, 300.00 

Townsend, 1,000.00 

Waloott, 200.00 

Christopher  M.  Weld, 400.00 

Jacob  Wendell, 200.00 

Whiting, 480.00 

Josiah  Dwight  Whitney, 145.00 

Mary  L.  Whitney, 800.00 

Charles  Wyman, 400.00 

University  Scholarships. 
Undergraduate . 

Normal 600.00 

Lawrenoe  Scientific  School, 1,050.00 

Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences,   .   .   .  3,000.00 
Graduate  School  of  Applied  Science. 

Architectural  League. 800.00 

General, 750.00        54,7ffJ0 

Amount  carried  forward $81,391-00 
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Table  No.  II,  The  College,  continued 
PAYMENTS 

Amount  brought  forward, 184,891.00 

From  Beneficiary  and  Loan  Fund*. 

Bebeoea  C.  Ames, $2,028.00 

Edward  Austin  (part,  see  pp.  Ill,  118, 184). 
Loans  to  L.  8.  8.  students,    ....  $333.00 

'•         Special        "            ...    .     947.69  1,U0.W 

Frank  Bollea  Memorial, 45.00 

Walter  Charming  Cabot, 8,429.84 

Edward  Erwin  Coolidge, 880.00 

Moses  Day, 876.48 

Warren  Delano  Jr.  Loan  Scholarship,    .    .   .  360.00 
Calvin  and  Lucy  Ellis  Aid. 

Beneficiaries, #1,416-00 

Expenses 12.00  1,427.00 

Exhibitions, 67.42 

Price  Greenleaf  (part,  tee  pp.  118,  184). 

Price  Greenleaf  Aid 16.1S1.99 

Edwin  A.  W.  Harlow, 841.66 

Bertram  Kimball, 1,197.60 

Lawronoe  Scientific  School  Loans  Repaid,  .    .  665.00 

Monroe, 561.46 

Palfrey  Exhibition, 80.00 

Dr.  Andrew  P.  Peabody  Memorial,  ....  170.00 

Qninoy  Tufts, 663.98 

Scholarship  and  Beneficiary  Money  Beturned,  .   .  1,828.46 
Anonymous  gift  for  beneficiary  use  in  the  Gradu- 
ate School  of  Art*  and  Sciences, 200.00          89,817.98 

From  Prize  Funds  and  Gifts  for  Prues. 

Jeremy  Belknap, $do.oo 

Fbilo  Sherman  Bennett, 40.00 

Franois  Boott. 

Prize,     9100.00 

Expenses 90.00  190.00 

Bowdoin  Prizes  for  Dissertations. 

Prizes, #1,450.00 

Expense 87.72  1,487.78 

Boylston  Prizes  for  Elocution, 265.00 

Coolidge  Debating, 200.00 

Dante  Prize, 60.00 

Lloyd  HoEim  Garrison. 

Prizes, 9100.00 

Expenses, 16.75  116.75 

Harvard  Menorah  Society  Prize, 100.00 

Edward  Hopkins  Gift  for  "Deluxe,"   .   .   .  201.80 

Sales 46.00 

Amounts  carried  forward, 93,785.67      9113,706.98 
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Tablb  No.  II,  Thb  College,  coktintjxd 
PAYMENTS 

Amount*  brought  forward, S2, 786.67      $113,708.98 

From  Prize  Funds  and  Gifts  for  Prizes  {continued) . 

John  O.  Sargent, 100.00 

George  B.  Bonier  (part,  tee  p.  126),   ....  360.00 

Robert  IT.  Toppan, 300.00 

Philip  Washburn, 76,00          8,460.67 

From  Sundry  Funds  and  Balances  for  Special  Purposes. 
Annals  of  Mathematics. 

Printing, $917.69 

University  charge  (seep.  89),      .   .     808.26     $1,186.86 
Franois  Boott,  books  for  the  Department  of 

Music 968.99 

Franois  James  Child  Memorial,  books,    .  .         846.14 
Classical  Publication  Fond  of  the  Class  Of  1866. 
Harvard  Studies  in  Class.  Philol.,  $1,090.41 

Interest  on  advance*, 87.64 

$1,177.96 

University  charge, 868.94       1,431.89 

Book  Fund  of  the  Class  of  1881,  books  for  the 

Department  of  Chemistry, 70.83 

George  A.  Gardner,  photographs,  etc.,  for  the 

Department  of  Geology, 880.66 

Harvard  Economic  Studies,  Vols.  Ill,  IT,  .  .      8,688.71 
Harvard  Oriental  Series,  publications,    ....  684.83 

Francis  Greenwood  Peabody 6,078.86 

Nelson  Robinson  Jr.  (part,  see  p.  lis). 

Expenses  of  Nelson  Robinson  Jr.  Hall,  .   .   .       6,169.74 
Helson  Robinson  Jr.  Additional. 
Psychological  Laboratory. 

Mechanic, $601.66 

Sundries 8.10  608.76 

Robert  W.  Sayles,  for  the   Department   of 

Geology 200.76 

Bhaler  Memorial, 1,788.36 

John  E.  Thayer,  Quarterly  Journal  of  Eco- 
nomics,           608.79 

Blisabeth  Torrey,  books  for  the  Department 

of  History, 10.48 

Samuel  Ward,  cost  of  board  at  Memorial  Hall 
in  excess  of  rates  guaranteed  by  the  Corporation, 

January  1  to  April  80,  1908, 1,662.63 

Unknown  Memorial  (part),  services  and  expenses,      3,044.08 
Cyrus  M.  Warren,  research  la  Chemistry,     .          164.16 
Henry  C.Warren  (part),  publication,     .  .  .       1,717.91        27J1I* 
Amount  carried  forward $144,891.94 
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Table  No.  n,  The  College,  continued 
PAYMENTS 

Amount  brought  forward, 9144,691.94 

From  Gifts  for  Special  Purposes. 

For  the  Chinese  Government  to  apply  toward* 
the  travelling  expense!  and  support  at  Harvard 
University  of  Chinese  student*  in  addition  to 
the  sixteen   lent   by  the  Chinese   Government 

in  1906-07 92,400.00 

For  Department  of  Architecture,  books,  casts,  etc.,       1,913.62 
"  "  The  Classics,  books,  etc.  .   .    .  461.96 

"  "  Economic*. 

Books  and  material,  9102.51 

Maps  and  charts,     .       61.20  183.71 

"            "            Forestry,  land  in  Petersham,  etc.,  58,321 .77 

"            "            French,  books, 24.64 

"            "            Geology  and  Geography,  models,  21.85 

"            "            Geology,  for  a  seismograph,  .   .  685.(10 

"            "            Mining  and  Metallurgy,     .   .   .  12.70 

"            "            Music,  books, 148.82 

"  Semitic  Library,  booki, 305.89 

"  Bermuda  Biological  Station, S64.74 

"  Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration, 

for  preliminary  expenses, 217.79 

"  School  for  Social  Workers,  .   .   .    91,494.84 

Less  charged  to  College  salaries,      1,000.00  424.34 
"  The  Ethics  of  the  Social  Questions. 

Sundry  expenses, 600.00 

"  Decorating  the  front  of  the  Nelson  Robinson 

Jr.  Hall 198.70 

"  Furnishings  for  the  Department  of  Social 

Ethics,  in  Emerson  Hall, .80 

"  Furnishing  Ememon  Hall, 192.84 

"  Philosophical  Library,  booVs, 228.42 

"  Psychological  Laboratory,  books, 50.00 

"  Summer  School  Mining  Camp 2,318.70 

"  Booms  for  the  visiting  German  Professor,     .  886.26          69,969.45 

Payments  made  from  College  income  on  the  following 
accounts :  — 
Musenm  of  Comparative  Zoology  (part,  see  Table 

XIII,  page  146) 94,077.60 

Jefferson  Physical  Laboratory  (part,  see  Table 

XVIII,  page  162), 768.28 

Hemenway     Gymnasium     (part,     see 

Table  XXI,   page   158) 97,677.81 

Less  included  in  University  charge 

(p.  122) 219.60        7,458.21  12,301.94 

Amount  carried  forward, 9327,168.33 
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Tablb  No.  II,  The  Collegb,  continued 
PAYMENTS 

Amount  brought  forward, $327,163.3! 

Bummer  Schools. 

Salaries «18,413.10 

Secretary, 900.00 

Repairs  end  improrements, 24.84 

Cere  end  cleaning, 193.55 

Fuel 6.75 

Water, 15.76    - 

Lighting, 15.09 

Printing, 441.50 

Stationery  and  postage 798.46 

Pro* pectni  and  Catalogue, 857.90 

Adrertising, 22.00 

Serricei  and  wage* 883.39 

Remission  of  fee*  for  instruction, 290.00 

Laboratory  fee*  paid  to  the  Dep't  of  Geology,  .    .  47.50 

Reception* 310.86 

Telephone 96.76 

Use  of  swimming  tank, 400.00 

Gymnasium  expense!, 96.82 

Initrumenta  and  appliances, 24.40 

Deficit  for  dining-room,  June  24  to  Augusta,  1907, 

paid  from  special  gift, 3,884.62 

Office  in  MasaachuKtU  Hall 42.13 

Supplies,  materials,  and  sundries 265.75 

«7,9O0.17 
UniTersity  charge  (see  p.  89). 

Bursar's  Office,  collections  and  pay- 
ments      1848.43 

Publication   Office,  salary  and  ex- 
penses,         307.86  656.09         28,556.16 

Appropriations  for  collections,  laboratories,  etc. 

Anthropology 9100.00 

Architecture, 1,215.85 

Landscape  Architecture, $1,850.00 

Assistance, 800.00  2,150.00 

Botany, 9200.00 

Assistance, 480.00  680.00 

Chemistry $860.00 

Assistance, 50.00  300.00 

Classics .    .   .  200.00 

Economics, 9400.00 

Office  expenses, 385.00  785.00 

Education .  .  .  10000    ^^^^__ 

Amounts  carried  forward, $5,530.85     $256,719-69 
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Table  No.  II,  The  College,  continued 
PAYMENTS 

Amount,  brought  forward,      ....  $5,630.35       *255.'/19.6!! 
Appropriation!  for  collections,  laboratories,  etc.  (continued). 

Engineering,     7,150.00 

English,     200.00 

Fine  Arts, 300.00 

Forestry 860.00 

French  and  Spanish 1,800.00 

French  History,  for  books 1,000.00 

Geology  and  Geography, $880.00 

Assistance 886.6T  198.67 

German 780.00 

Graduate  Schools,  advertising, 100.00 

History  and  Government, 850.00 

History,  for  books, 188.66 

Mathematics, 716.14 

Mineralogy  and  Petrography, 350.00 

Mining  and  Metallurgy,      450.00 

Music, 250.00 

Physics 1,000.00 

Psychology 275.00 

Social  Ethics 500.00 

Zoology, 200.00 

"      for  reprints, 60.00 

Laboratory  fees  appropriated, 28,117.05         49,988.87 

Salaries. 

Instruction  (except  Austin  Teaching  Fellowships, 

■eep.lll) (631,181.10 

Administration. 

Deans, #6,416.65 

Chairmen  of  Committees, 400.00 

Recorders  and  Secretaries 7,650.00 

Examination  Proctors 1,425.00 

School  for  Social  Workers,     ....    1,000.00  16,891.65        548,872.75 
For  College  Public  Buildings,  which  are  not  valued  in 
the  Treasurer's  books. 

Repairs,  improvements,  4c, $6,864.96 

Care  and  cleaning, 18,791.34 

Fuel, 7,181.07 

Water 639.58 

Lighting, 1,801.28 

Insurance, 990.42 

Electric  power 670.47 

Supplies  and  sundries, 462.49 

Telephones, 25.98 

Furniture 413.46         81,641.04 

Amount  carried  forward, $885,717.26 
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Table  No.  II,  The  College,  continued 
PAYMENTS 

Amount  brought  forward, 9835,717.15 

For   College    Dormitories,    Hollis,    Stoughton,   Bol- 

worthy,  Thayer,  Weld,  Wadiworth  Home, 

Walter  Hasting*,  Perkins,  and  Conant,  which 

are  not  Talued  in  the  Treasurer's  books ;  and 

for  Matthews  Hall. 

Repairs  and  improvements 98,184.04 

Care  and  cleaning, 16,938.63 

Fuel, 6,648.32 

Water, 1,888.94 

Lighting, 3,683.20 

Furniture 18.68 

Insurance 411.89 

Supplies  and  sundries, 819.08         37,436.71 

Oeneral  Expenses. 
Dean's  Office. 

Clerical  services,      (16,879.74 

Stationery  and  postage 3,644.47 

Furniture 909.14 

Telephone, 6S8.38 

Other  expenses, 172.88      18,757.07 

Beading  examination  books, 8,527.71 

Services  of  proctors, 1,889.70 

"        undergraduates, 1,176.90 

"  Head  Guide  in  College  grounds,  .    .   .  875.00 

Attendants  in  department  laboratories, 3,006.18 

Admission  examinations, 2,540.70 

Commencement  Lunch, 896.10 

Music,  Claae-Day, 195.00 

Printing  Office. 

Sendees  and  wages $14,021.07 

Repairs  and  improvements,    .    .   .  55.48 

Care  and  cleaning, 87.09 

Snpplie 11,587.18 

Binding, 4,277.77 

Printing, 1,170.76 

Electric  power, 198.81 

Freight, 179.45 

81,572.56 
Less  receipts  from  other  Dep'ts,   23,716.51       7,856.04 

Syllabus  in  Geometry 36.15 

"  Analytic  Geometry, 41.01 

"         Anthropology  1, 77.20 

Fine  Arta  3, 30.90  __ 

Amounts  carried  forward, «89,90S.96  iWMI 
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Table  No.  II,  The  College,  continued 
PAYMENTS 

Amount*  brought  forward,      ....  $89,909.98 
General  Expenses  (continued) . 

Draughting  for  Department  of  Eugineering,  .    .    .  300.00 

Note*  in  Engineering 543.49 

Manual  in  Engineering  5b, 83.78 

German  Composition,      69.65 

Latin  Poet 188.66 

Map  of  Europe, 130.46 

Adverting, 810.49 

Watchmen, 1,784.00 

Legal  expenses, 50.00 

Reception* 84.83 

Department  of  Forestry,  wage*  and  other  expense*,  S8S.51 

Services  and  expenses  at  Facnlty  meeting*.  .   .   .  68.81 

"          for  Regent, 7.00 

"          for  Classical  Department, 1.60 

Blank  book*  for  examination*, 836.63 

Expenses  of  Engineering  Camp  at  Sqnam  Lake, .  11,248.88 

Engineering  courses  in  Pierce  Hall, 10,468.14 

Travelling  expenie*  in  Economics  16, 109.60 

"  "  of  Committee  on  the  degree 

Of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 88.00 

Expenie*  of  delegate*, 38.92 

College  Entrance  Examination  Board, 137.30 

Expense  of  collecting  term-bill*, . 110.18 

Diploma* 596.07 

Committee  on  the  Publication  of  Academic  Dis- 
tinction   81.90 

Lighting  College  Yard 184.16 

Stereopticon  operator, 1.50 

Lantern  Elide*,      89.73 

Freight  and  sundries, 116.04 

Handbook  of  American  Hiitory, 1,416.19 

Legal  services  in  connection  with  title*  of  land 
in  Petersham  and  Phillip* ton  for  the  Harvard 

Forest, 9,000.00 

Amount  unpaid  on  term-bills  issued  before  August  1, 
1907,  charged  off,  but  not  remitted. 

College 9i.U4.69 

Lawrence  Scientific  School 1,476.60 

Graduate  School  of  Art*  and  Science*, 127.76 

University  charge  (see  p.  89). 

President's  Office,  lalaries  and  expenie*,   ....  $8,189.14 

Treasurer's  Office,  care  of  investment* 6,613.66 

Bursar'*  Office,  collection*  and  payment*,      .   .   .  5,333.91 

"           "       expenses  for  letting  College  rooms,  800.00 

Amount*  carried  forward, $33,724.91 
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Table  No.  II,  The  College,  continued 
PAYMENTS 

Amounts  brought  forward $22,724.91      $939,515.04 

University  charge  (continued). 

Secretary  for  Appointment*,  ■alary 1,500.00 

Medical  Adviser,  salary  and  expenses, 3,179.29 

Inspector  of  Grounds  and  Buildings,  salary  and 

expenses, 1,869. Go 

Publication  Office,  salary  and  expenses, 1,222.03 

Retiring  Allowances, 783.05 

40 %  Quinquennial  Catalogue, 216,56 

62  %  Annual  Catalogue 2,489.18 

Labor, 4,721.71 

Plank  walks,      180.86 

Driveways  and  gravel  walks, 284.18 

Fences  (painting,  etc.) 894.80 

Watchmen, 933.72 

Towards  expenses  of  Bursar's  office,  etc.,  on  ac- 
count of  the 

Harvard  Dining  Association 1,771.14 

Randall  Hall  Association, 908.84 

90%  Memorial  Hall  and  Sanders  Theatre,  expense* 

for  the  building 809.46 

80%  Appleton  Chapel,  expenses,      6,370.71 

Phillips  Brooks  House,  expense* 1,161.72 

10%  Peabody  Museum,        "          184.06 

90%  Fogg  Museum,              ••           2,436.84 

Hemenway  Gymnasium  (part,  see  p.  117),  .  .  .  219.60 
Bursar's  Office,  collections  and  payments  on  Sun- 
dry Accounts 8,178.08 

University  Houses  and  Lands 187. 18 

Regent's  salary  and  expense* 791.51 

Chemical  Engine  and  horses  presented  to  the  City 

of  Cambridge, 2,321.00        jgjWj* 

$1,089,717.19 

Table  No.  Ill 
THE    LIBRARY 

RECEIPTS 
Gift  for  Capital  Account. 

Franois  Parkman  Memorial, $5,8z5.W 

Income  of  Book  Funds,  and  Gifts  and  Receipts  for  the 
purchase  of  books. 

Nathaniel  I.  Bowditoh, $110.14 

Bright  Legacy  (J  Income,  seep.  103), 1,382.50 

William  B.  Castle 60.00 

Amounts  carried  forward $1,482.64      $5,MS.96 
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Table  No.  Ill,  The  Librabt,  continued 
RECEIPTS 

Amoout*  brought  forward, $1,482.64      $6,925.96 

Income  of  Book  Fondt,  tod  Gift*  nod  Receipts  for  the 
purchase  of  bookf  (continued) . 

Edwin  Conant  (I  income,  tee  below),     ....  300.51 

Constantlus  (J  income,  we  p.  134), 654.41 

Denny, 271.68 

EUia  Farrar, 878.61 

Price  Greenle&f  (put,  see  pp.  104,  106,  124),  .  1,000.00 

Horace  A.  Haven 166.89 

Francis  B.  Hayes, 508.94 

George  Hayward, 272.65 

Thomas  Hollia 124.28 

Sidney  Homer 109.18 

Jar-vis, 2S.01 

Frederiak  A.  Lane, 269.42 

Lowell, 1,898.40 

Charles  Minot, 8,068.99 

Charles  Eliot  Norton, 462.28 

Lnoy  Osgood, 864.61 

Mary  Osgood, 869.66 

Francis  Parkman  Memorial, 19.61 

Francis  Sales, 197.61 

Stephen  Salisbury, 260.18 

Sever, 1,006.66 

Samuel  Bhapleigh, 201.90 

George  B.  Bonier  (pun,  Me  p.  107), 103.60 

Subscription, 632.67 

Charles  Sumner, 1,894.46 

Kenneth  Matheson  Taylor, 260.98 

Daniel  Treadwell  (4  income,  pee  p.  124), .  .   .  806.11 

Iohabod  Tucker, 206.60 

James  Walker, 807.es 

Tnomas  W.  Ward 267.96 

J.  Huntington  Woloott, 1,021.46 

Gift*  for  books.     Glftt, 86,112.20 

Interest, 22.76  6,184.95 

Girt  for  Paul  Bevere  Engrarmg,  . 700.00 

Sale  of  duplicate  books, 171.20 

BeceiTed  for  books  lost, 84.20      24,269.21 

Income  of  B.  M.  Hodges  Fund  (put,  see  p.  104). 

For  publishing  bibliographical  contributions, 888.00 

Income  of  Fundi  for  general  purposes. 

Daniel  Austin, $894.26 

Edwin  Conant  (I  income,  seep.  138),    ....  1,051.52 

Amounts  carried  forward, $1,445.77    $30,583.17 
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Table  No.  Ill,  The  Ltbbaky,  continued 
RECEIPTS 

Amount*  brought  forward, (1,445. TT    $S0,S8S1T 

Income  of  Fonda  for  General  Purposes  (continued)  ■ 

Constantius  (1  Income,  sea  p.  lid),        664.40 

Fund  of  the  Class  Of  1861, 87.88 

"  "  "         "  (O.  P.  Dunbar's- Gift),       88.78 

Price  Greenleaf  (part,  eee  pp.  104, 106, IBS),  .  16,648.08 

Henry  T.  Morgan, 4,138.53 

Henry  L.  Pierce  (part,  *ee  p.  90), 3,000.00 

Henry  L.  Pierce  (Residuary)  (part,  see  p.  145),  3,314.07 

Stephen  Salisbury  Bequest 358.56 

James  Savage  (part,  Bee  pp.  105,  143),    ....  1,366.75 

Daniel  Treadwell  (4  income,  iee  p.  183),  .   .   .  806.10 

Eben  Wright, 5,050,00     S4,*65.M 

Fee*  for  me  of  Library, $100.00 

Fine*, 460.69 

Gift*  for  additional  eltvicp. 

Gift*, »1,784.10 

Intereit, 7.99  1,798.09 

Gift  for  special  equipment 110.00 

Sale  of  Bibliographical  Contribution*, 3.85 

"      Index,  Subject  Catalogue* 85.75 

"       Memorial  Biographies, 10.00       8,500  B 

|67J».a 
PAYMENTS 
For  Book*,  from  the  following  Fundi,  Gift*,  etc. 

Bowditoh, 9108.67 

Bright, 1,246.38 

Castle, 50.88 

Edwin  Conant, 881.54 

Oonstsntius, 598.51 

Denny, 317.64 

Farrar, 836.33 

Price  Oreenleaf  (part,  *ee  pp.  118,  115),   .  .  .  1,831.58 

Haven 108.78 

Hayes, 453.16 

Hayward,     370.98 

Hollis, 808.83 

Homer 116.58 

Jarvia 19.19 

Lane, 896.34 

Lowell, 919.44 

Uinot, 8.439.48 

Charles  Eliot  Norton 161.88 

Lucy  Osgood, 378.86 

Mary  Osgood, 434.97 

Amount  carried  forward, $10,843.60 
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Tablb  No.  Ill,  The  Libbabt,  continued 
PAYMENTS 

Amount  brought  forward, 910,642.60 

For  Books,  from  the  following  Fundi,  Gift*,  etc.  (eontm'd). 

Henry  I>.  Fierce, 1,610.06 

Salea, 97.10 

Salisbury, 80.66 

Sever, 611.87 

Shapleigh, 228.49 

Oeorge  B.  Sobier  (pan,  iee  p.  116) 94.00 

Subscription, 516.37 

Sumner,     1,S5S.4S 

Kenneth  Hatheson  Taylor, 188.82 

Daniel  Treadwell, 457.24 

Tucker, ui.06 

Wales, 809.61 

Walker 6S6.16 

Ward, 247.64 

J.  Huntington  Wolcott, 1,128.64 

From  Sundry  gifts  for  books  (balance*), 6,443.21 

"     gift  for  Paul  Rovore  Engraving, 700.00 

Duplicate  money  and  receipts  for  lost  books,    .   .   .  180.99 

Pines, 85.57    925,360.46 

Salaries, $18,500.00 

Services  and  wages  (part,  see  next  line), 19,098.00 

Services  paid  from  special  gifts  (part,  see  below),   .   .   ,  2,170.01 

Repairs,      1,609.51 

Care  and  cleaning, 1,183.02 

Fuel, 977.49 

Water, 86.78 

lighting, 1,468.48 

Printing, 73T.68 

Furniture 1,656.79 

Stationery  and  postage, 652.76 

Telephone 142.03 

Binding, 2,691.18 

Electric  power, 66.31 

Freight, 168.06 

Insurance, 16.66 

Supplies  and  sundries, 1,069.46 

Moving  and  cleaning  books, 358.76 

Improvements. 

Heating  tunnel, (1,260.54 

Lunchroom, 439.83 

Small  reading-room 276.66  1,977.02      64,426.97 

Department  Libraries. 
Services  and  wages. 

Paid  from  special  gifts, C69.SO 

Remainder, 1,156.16        1,216.66 

Amount  carried  forward, 981,002.09 

fit   ::   byGoO^lc 
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Table  No.  Ill,  The  Libbaby,  continued 
PAYMENTS 

Amount  brought  forward, $81,001.09 

University  charge  (nee  p.  69). 

Treaiurer'B  Office,  cue  of  investments $1,122.88 

Bamr'i  Office,  collections  and  payment*, 836.1$ 

Inipeclor  of  Grounds  and   Buildings,   salary  and 

expenses, 108.24 

Publication  Office,  salary  and  expenses, 174.65 

Annual  Catalogue 20.08 

Watchmen, 69.02 

University  Home*  and  Lauds, 42.38        1,863.44 

$82,866.61 


Table  No.  IV 
DIVINITY  SCHOOL 

BBX3BIPTS 
Income  of  Funds  for  Instruction,  or  for  general  purposes. 

Divinity  School  balance  (interest  on), $316.18 

Endowment, 3,607.07 

Oliver  Ames, 858.50 

Hannah  C.  Andrews, 26.51 

Daniel  Austin, 56.81 

Adam  a  Ayer, 50.50 

Joseph  Baker, 771.39 

Beneficiary  money  returned  (balance), 10.60 

Bussey  Professorship,      1,697.99 

Bussey  Trust  (part,  see  pp.  129,  189,  157),    .   .    .  6,528.51 

Joshua  Clapp, 109.99 

Edwin  Conant, 263.60 

Dexter  Lectureship, 1,289.97 

Frothingham  Professorship, 2,762.60 

Abraham  W.  Fuller, 58.08 

Lewis  Gould,     46.01 

John  Hanoook  Professorship,     ....   $808.40 

Charles  L.  Hanoook  (part,  see  p.  167)  ,8,854.80  4,167.70 

Haven, $62.60 

Samuel  Hoar, 58.0* 

Henry  P.  Kidder, 506.00 

Henry  Idenow 463.84 

Caroline  BTerriam, 68.02 

Parkman  Professorship, 808.81 

John  W.  Qulnby, 80.66 

Amount  carried  forward, $24,962.31 
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Table  No.  IV,  Divinity-  School,  continued 
RECEIPTS 

Amount  brought  forward, 934,868. 81 

Income  of  Funds  for  Instruction,  or  for  general  proposes 

(continued) . 

Abby  Croaker  Biohmond, 50.50 

John  L.  Bussell, so.60 

William  B.  Spooner, 506.00 

Thomas  Tileston  of  New  York  Endowment,     .  9,030.00 

Mary  F.  Townsend, 266.13 

Wtnthrop  Ward 106.06 

Wtnn  Professorship, 8,870.72    $80,830.21 

Interest  on  acconnt  of  tuition  feei  paid  in  adrance 88.64 

Income  of  Scholarship,  Beneficiary  and  Prize  Fund*. 

Robert  Charles  Billings,  for  prize (180.24 

Abner  W.  Buttrick, 678.82 

Thomas  Gary, 201.33 

George  Chapman, 144,73 

Joshua  Clapp, 232.76 

Jackson  Foundation, 770.88 

J.  Henry  Kendall, 286.98 

Nancy  Kendall 180.18 

William  Fomroy, 58.02      s,767.88 

Income  of  Book  Funds. 

Bushton  Dasbwood  Burr, (229.27 

Louisa  J.  Hall, 46.46          274.72 

Receipts  from  Students . 

Tuition  fees,  regular  courses, $4,916.00 

»           »      Summer  School, 990.00 

DiTinity  Hall, 8,940.00 

Library  fin 4.90        8,849.90 

Out  from  Society  for  Promoting  Theological  Education,  1,610.71 

Sale  of  ticket*  to  Alumni  Dinner, 49.00 

"      catalogues, .SO 

"     duplicate  books 28.80       1,588.61 

$44,834.86 

PAYMENTS 

From  Funds. 

John  W.  Qulnby,  for  supplies $16.25 

From  Scholarship  Funds. 

Thomas  Cary, $840.00 

George  Chapman,   .      100.00 

Joshua  Clapp, iso.oo 

Jaokson  Foundation, 640.00 

J.  Henry  Kendall 200.00 

Nancy  Kendall, 140.00     $1,600.00 

Amount  carried  forward, $1,616.25 
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Table  No.  IV,  Divnnrr  School,  continued 
PAYMENTS 

Amount  brought  forward, $1,51S.jS 

Prom  Beneficiary  Fundi. 

Abner  W.  Bnttriak $676.00 

William  Pomroy SIM        6X.H 

From  Hobert  Charles  Billings  Fund,  prize 10000 

From  Book  Fundi. 

Rushton  Dash  wood  Burr, $301.01 

Louisa  J.  Hall, 2.93         80J.M 

Salaries  for  instruction #29,556.8* 

Bummer  School.    Salaries  for  instruction,      .    $1,100.00 

Printing  and  other  expensed,       3TG.33  1,476.33 

Secretary  and  Librarian 1,750.00 

Service*  and  wage*, 381.37 

Library  Aisistant* 1,363.71 

Bepair*,  improvement!,  and  labor, 713.69 

Insurance 10+.  51 

Care  and  cleaning, 1,927.91 

Fnel 702.02 

Water, 77.97 

Lighting 108.97 

Printing, 165.65 

Furniture 76.74 

StsU.-n.-r>  and  postage 129.90 

Telephone, 26.17 

Tuning  and  repairing  organ, 16.40 

Books 294.62 

Cleaning  booka 42.60 

Binding 1*1.95 

Advertising, 69.79 

Diploma* 8.96 

Alumni  dinner, 68.00 

Entertaining  Council  of  Federation  of  Churche 84.00 

Hemenway  Gymnasium  (part,  see  p.  166), 

Proportion  of  expenses, $88.67 

Lett  included  in  University  charge  below,           2.40  61.27 
American   School  for  Oriental  Study  and  Research  in 

Palestine  (eighth  payment), 100.00 

Subscriptions  to  the  Fellowship  in  Christian  Archaeology 

in  the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies  in  Rome,  25.00 

Supplies  and  snndries, 46.97     39,4S0.M 

Amount  unpaid  on  term-bills  issued  before  August  1,  1907,  charged 

off,  but  not  remitted, 148.71 

University  charge  (see  p.  89). 

President's  Office,  salary  and  expenses,  ......  $69.61 

Treasurer's  Office,  care  of  investment*,  .   ...*.,  61S.S3                _ 

Amounts  carried  forward, $708.04   $41,lJS.eI 
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Table  No.  IV,  Divinity  School,  continued 
PAYMENTS 

Amount*  brought  forward $708.04    142,129.81 

University  charge  (continued) . 

Bursar's  Office,  collections  and  payment*, 88 .40 

Medical  Adviser,  salary  and  expenses, 84.74 

Inspector   of  Grounds  and   Buildings,    salary   and 

expenses, 96.89 

Publication  Office,  salary  and  expenses 87.88 

Quinquennial  Catalogue, 10.78 

Annual  Catalogue 100-37 

Congress  of  Liberal  Religions, 150.76. 

Labor, 255.82 

Watchman, 62.55 

30%  Semitic  Museum  expenses, 638.98 

Phillips  Brooke  House  (part), 12.48 

Bemenvay  Gymnasium  (part,  see  p.  128),    ....  2.40 

Regent, 8.65 

Toward!  expenses  of  Bursar's  Office,  etc.,  on  ac- 
count of 

Harvard  Dining  Association 19.SG 

Randall  Hall  Association, 9.88        2,181.92 

(44,804.73 


Table  No.  V 
LAW    SCHOOL 

RECEIPTS 
Income  of  Fonda  and  Gift*. 

Lair  School  balance  (interest  on), 12,459.80 

James  Barr  Ames  Loan 28.99 

James  Barr  Ames  Prize, 251.48 

Gift  of  James  Hanson  Barnard  and  Augusta 

Barnard.   Interest  on  balance, 40.95 

Bemis  Professorship, 4,148.12 

Bnssey  Professorship, 1,211.00 

Buesey  Trust  (part,  see  pp.  126,  189,  167),  .    .   .  6,528.61 

James  C.  Carter  Professorship 5,444.46 

James  Coolidge  Carter  Loan,    . 688.27 

Dane  Professorship, 795.88 

Samuel  Phillips  Preseott  Pay   1796  Fund 

and   Scholarship,      256.64 

George  Fisher  Scholarship 188.87 

Hughes  Loan.     Interest,    ........  (24.09 

Repayments, 352.20  376.29 

La*  School  Book, ".    .   .  2,874.56 

Law  School  Library, 5,060.00 

Amount  carried  forward, 829,788.30 
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Table  No.  V,  Law  School,  ooitTnrcBD 

■     RECEIPTS 

Amount  brought  forward, $19,788.80 

Income  of  Fund*  avid  Gifts  (continued). 

Boyall  Professorship 431.23 

Weld  "  4,797.86 

Scholarship  Money  Returned. 

Gifti, #750.00 

Interest, 52.83 

Repayment!, 41.00         8*8.82    $85,850.69 

Interest  on  account  of  tuition  fees  paid  in  advance, 506.04 

Tuition  fee*,      106,660.00 

Sale  of  catalogue*, (15 

Unredeemed  locker  deposits, 119.00 

■HtJjOjj 

PAYMENTS 
(8m  alia  CoawHuuritm  Aooouwrs,  Tublo  XXIV,  p.  1W.) 
From  Fundi  and  Gift*. 

Hughes  Loan,  ■  ■    ■ #409.00 

George  Fisher  Scholarship, 150.00 

Scholarship  Honey  Returned, 1,140.00      #1,(599.00 

Scholarships  from  unrestricted  income, #4,660.00 

Salaries  for  instruction, 66,805.00 

Librarians  and  Assistants, 11,689.91 

Secretary, 680.00 

Services  of  examiners  and  proctors, 614.88 

Repairs  and  improvements, 721,80 

Care  and  cleaning, 1,938.98 

Fuel, 2,158.49 

Water, 1G0.SS 

Lighting, 1,491.84 

Printing, 8,808.97 

Furniture, 997.57 

Stationery  and  postage, 878 .16 

Telephone, 131.89 

Books, 18,188.80 

Binding, 3,284.46 

Cleaning  and  moving  books, 669.00 

Advertising, 186.00 

Insurance, 448.67 

Freight,     868.84 

Hemenway  Gymnasium  (part,  see  p.  156), 

Proportion  of  expenses, #1,982.46 

heee  included  in  University  charge  below,         55.46  1,877.00 

Travelling  expenses, 18.46 

Electric  power, 416.49 

Amounts  carried  forward, #110,878.84    #1,69*00 
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Table  No.  V,  Law  School,  continued 
PAYMENTS 

Amounts  brought  forward, $110,378.84 

Diplomas, 1«.9S 

Association  of  American  Law  Schools,    .    . 10.00 

American  Bur  Association, 5.00 

Hamilton  portrait, 25.00 

Sundries, 808.20    1 

Amount  unpaid  on  term-  bills  issned  before  August  I, 

1907,  charged  off,  but  not  remitted, 

University  charge  (see  p.  89). 

President's  Office,  salaries  and  expenses, 82,067.49 

Treasurer's  Office,  care  of  investments 809.46 

Bursar'B  Office,  collection*  and  payment*,     ....  888.74 

Medical  Adviser,  salary  and  expenses, 808.67 

Inspector  of   Grounds   and  Buildings,   salary   and 

expense!, 269.70 

Publication  Office,  salary  and  expenses, 545.07 

Quinquennial  Catalogue, 87 .72 

Annual  Catalogue, 940.89 

Labor, 190.04 

Watchmen, 147.00 

Phillips  Brooks  House, 990.80 

Hemenwny  Gymnasium  (part,  see  p.  130),    ....  55.46 

Begent, 199.84 

Towards  Bursar's  Office  expenses,  etc.,  on  account  of 

Harvard  Dining  Association, 447.16 

Kendall  Hail  Association 298.04 


Tablb  No.  VI 

MEDICAL  SCHOOL 

RECEIPTS 

(Sea  al»  CoamtronOK  Aocooimi,  Tabk  XXIV,  page  Its.) 

Gifts  for  Capital. 

Bdward  BE.  Barringer  Fund  (additional),   .  .  14,758.86 

Charles  Pollen  Folsom  Memorial  Fund,     .  .  11,818.64 

Harvard  Medical  Alumni  Fond  (additional),    .   .  1,600.00 

John  Homans  Memorial  Fund  (additional),    .   .  516.75    $18,594.95 
Income  of  Funds   for  Instruction,   or  for  general 
purposes. 

Harvard  Medical  Alumni, $175.18 

Anonymous  Fund  in  the  Department  of  Theory  end 

Practice, 512.78 

Bdward  M.  Barringer  (part,  tee  p.  182),    .  .         896.12 

Amounts  carried  forward 11,683.98    $18,594.26 
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Table  No.  VI,  Mkdical  School,  comtihubd 
RECEIPTS 

Amonnta  brought  forward $1,583.98    »18,S94.SS 

Income  of  Funds  for  Instruction  (continued) . 

Robert  C.  Billings, 5,060.00 

John  B.  and  Buckminster  Brown 1,163.59 

Bollard  Professorship  of  Neuropathology,     .   .   .  2,657.98 

CalvinandLuoyKllis  (part,  seep.  157),   .   .   .  18.061.S2 
G40rge    Fabyan    Foundation   for    Comparative 

Pathology  (part,  see  p.  IBS), 8,193.56 

Samuel  E.  Fite, 92.72 

Henry  Harris  (4  income,  see  p.  90), 755.96 

Horsey  Professorship  (f  income,  see  p.  101),   .   .  408.88 

George  Higginson, 5,343.11 

John  HomanB  Memorial, 8,603.48 

Henry  Jackson  Endowment, 1,966.57 

Jaokson  Professorship  of  Clinical  Medicine,      .   .  8,494.25 
Walter  Augustus  Leeompte  Professorship  of 

Otology 1,534.19 

William  O.  Moueley, 2,688.82 

New  subscription, 1,961.98 

Lyman  Nichols, 506.01 

Henry  L.  Fierce  (Residuary), 8,557.88 

John  D.  Bookefeller, 50,500.00 

Dr.  Buppaner, 471.47 

Henry  Francis  Sears  Fund  for  Pathology, .  .  1,767.50 

George  C.  Shattuck, 3,706.26 

James  Still  man  Professorship, 5,855.98 

Mary  W.  Swett, 796.18 

Samuel  W.  Swett, 1,010.00 

Quinoy  Tufts, 101.00 

Edward  Wigglesworth  Profeaaorahip  of  Der- 
matology,   2,566.92 

Henry  Willard  Williams, 2,074.39   U4,XS-76 

Interest  on  account  of  tuition  fees  paid  in  advance, 285.11 

Income  of  Fellowship  Fonda ;  Gift  for  Fellowship. 
Edward  Austin  (part,  see  pp.  102, 103, 105). 

Austin  Teaching  Fellowships, 92,500.00 

Charles  Folleu  Folsom  Memorial, 223.41 

George  Cheyne  Shattuok  Memorial,  ....  277.20 

Charles  Eliot  Ware                  "           ....  296.59 

John  Ware                               "          ....  274.57      8,571.77 

Income  of  Scholarship  and  Aid  Fund*. 

Anonymous.  Aid, 8264.17 

Edward  M.  Barringer  (part,  see  p.  181),    .  .  500.00 

Lucius  F.  Billings, 268.10 

Amounts  carried  forward 1)1,039.27  $156,719 .89 
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Table  No.  VI,  Medical  School, 
RECEIPTS 

Amount*  brought  forward, $1,082.37  $168,719.89 

Income  of  Scholarship  and  Aid  Fuods  (eontinutd) , 

James  Jack  boh  Cabot, 316.43 

David  Williams  Cheever, S96.79 

Cotting  Gift, 164.13 

Orlando  w.  Doe, 148.43 

Joseph  Kvoloth  (part,  seep.  104) 600.00 

John  Foster,  for  Lav  students  and  for  Medical 

student*  in  alternate  ye  ar* 160.14 

Lewis  and  Harriet  Hayden, 88S.86 

William  Hilton  (part,  aee  p.  104), 450.00 

Claudius  M.  Jones, 884.31 

Alfred  Hoamer  lander, 882.04 

Joseph  Pearson  Oliver, 448.14 

Charles  B.  Porter, 298.91 

Charles  Pratt  strong, 260.88 

Isaac  Sweetaer, 896.98 

John  Thomson  Taylor, 376.84 

Edward  Wigglesworth, 388.30       6,971.88 

Income  of  Prize  Fundi. 

Ward  Nicholas  Boylston, $309.87 

William  H.  Thorndike, 416.61         634.88 

Income  of  Sundry  Fundi  and  Gift*  for  special  purposes. 

Sdward  Austin  (Bacteriological  Laboratory),  .  $679.44 

J.  Ingsrsoll  Bowditch, 384.93 

Boylston,  for  Medical  Books, 77.42 

Caroline  Brewer  Croft  (part,  aee  p.  167). 

Gift, $6,000.00 

Interest, 2,660.26  7,660.26 

George    Fabyan  Foundation  for  Comparative 
Pathology,  interest  (part,  see  p.  133),   $8,379.38 

Returned  from  appropriation,     .   .    .         868.69  8,687.92 

F.  B.  GreenOUgh  (surgical  research),     .   .    .   .  824.49 
Harriet  Newell  LowelL 

From  Trustees, $3,000.00 

Interest, 68.98  3,068.98 

Medical  Library 107.31 

Proetor,  for  the  study  of  Chronic  Diseases   .    ,   .  3,829.41 

School  of  Comparative  Medicine, 288.00 

Surgical  Laboratory. 

Interest, $343.20 

Remainder  of  appropriation  returned,       31.30  864.40 
Warren  Fund  for  Anatomical  Museum. 

Interest,     $636.80 

Gift, 200.00  885.80 

Amount*  carried  forward, $17,868.23  $168,818.10 
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Table  No.  VI,  Medical  School,  continued 
RECEIPTS 

Amounts  brought  forward, (17,863.39(163,316.10 

Income  of  Sundry  Funds  and  Gifts  (continued). 

Interact  on  gifts  for  present  use, 206.12      18,089. 35 

Sale  of  loam, $341.50 

Gift*  for  present  use, 11,930.76 

For  beat  supplied  to  the  Carnegie  Nutrition  Laboratory,  231.25 

For  beat  and  power  supplied  to  the  House  of  the  Good 

Samaritan, 3,220.78 

From  instructors  for  advertising  summer  course*,    .    .    .  270.00 

Repayment*  of  appropriation!  (balances), 658.75      16,453.04 

Receipts  from  students. 

Tuition  fees,  regular  courses (69,530.72 

"  "      graduate  courses,     ....      2,933.60 

"  "      Dental  students, 8,160.00 

'■  '■      summer  courses,  .   ....      5,597.65   (71,210.87 

Graduation  fees, 150.00 

Matriculation  fees, 486.00 

Examination  fees, 106.00 

Laboratory  fees  and  supplies. 

Anatomy (1,387.00 

Chemistry 1,029.49 

Clinical  Laboratory, 70.47 

Physiology, 419.96 

Operative  Surgery, 169.00 

Surgical  Technique, 226.00       3,290.93 

Use  of  microscopes, ~  .    .   .  269. 00      76,500,79 

(273,339.28 

PAYMENTS 
[S«  ii'.mi  Construction  Accounts,  Tible  XXIV,  psgt  1U.) 

From  Fellowship  Funds  and  Gift. 

Edward  Austin  (part,  see  pp.  ill,  112, 115). 

Austin  Teaching  Fellowship, (2,500.00 

George  Cheyne  Shattuck  Memorial,    ....  225.00 

Charles  Eliot  Ware  Memorial, 225.00 

John  Ware  Memorial 225.00      (3,175.00 

From  Sc-holiiTiliip  and  Aid  Funds. 

Anonymous  Aid (200.00 

Edward  M.  Barringer  (|iari), 500.00 

Lucius  P.  Billings, 200.00 

James  Jackson  Cabot, 275.00 

David  Williams  Cheever, 250.00 

Cotting  (lift 125,00 

Orlando  W.  Doe, 100.OO 

Joseph  Eveleth  (part,  fee  p.  113), BOO .00 

ied  forward P2.250.OO      (3,175.00 
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Table  No.  VI,  Medical  School,  continued 
PAYMENTS 

Amounts  brought  forward, (3,350.00     $8,175.00 

From  Scholarship  and  Aid  Funds  (continued). 

John  Foster, 38.76 

Lewis  and   Harriet  Hayden, 235.00 

William  Hilton  (put,  tee  p.  118), 450.00 

Claudius  M.  Jones, 350.00 

Alfred  Hosmer  Li  rider, 200.00 

Joseph  Pearson  Oliver, 825.00 

Charles  B.  Porter, 325.00 

Charles  Pratt  Strong, 100.00 

Isaac  Sweetser, 250.00 

John  Thomson  Taylor, 200.00 

Edward  Wigglesworth, 300.00       4,718.75 

From  Prize  Fund. 

Boylston,  prize  and  advertising, 87.50 

From  Sundry  Funds  and  Gifts  for  special  purposes. 

Edward  Austin  (Bacteriological  Laboratory),   .  $650.80 

Robert  C.  Billings,  Journal  of  Medical  Research,  500.00 

J.  IngerSOll  BowditOh,  Physiology, 262.68 

Builard  Professorship  of  Neuropathology,     .   .   .  681.75 
Caroline  Brewer  Croft  (part),  cancer  investi- 
gations,    2,883.43 

George  Fabyan  Foundation  for  Comparative 

Pathology  (part),  services, 2,279.28 

Gifts  for  Anatomical  Research, 356.53 

Walter   Augustus    Looompte    Professorship 

of  Otology 460.47 

Prootor,  for  the  study  of  Chronic  Diseases,  .  .   .  2,887.14 

Henry  Francis  Sears  Fund  for  Pathology,    .  1,671.96 

Surgical  Laboratory, 1,893.40 

Warren  Fund  for  Anatomic*]  Museum,      ....  1,637.93 
Edward  Wigglesworth  Professorship  of  Der- 
matology (part),  services, 860.00 

Sundry  Gifts  (balances), $11,586.76 

Less  paid  for  salaries, .     7,600.00  8,986.76     19,849.51 

Appropriations. 

Anatomy, $2,095.00 

Comparative  Anatomy, 1,485.35 

Bacteriology, 985.00 

Books  and  service  for  the  library, 4,000.00 

Biological  Chemistry 2,789.57 

Hygiene, 760.00 

Boston  Medical  Library,  for  use  of, 150.00 

Clinical  Medicine, 50.00 

Obstetrics, 60.00 

Amounts  carried  forward, $12,374.82    $37,626.76 
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Table  No.  VI,  Medical  School,  comtdtukd 
PAYMENTS 

Amount  brought  forward (18,374.88    $37,626.76 

Appropriations  {continued). 

Pathology 830.00 

Comparative  Pathology, 46.00 

Surgery, (970,00 

Microscope!,     360.00  1,380.00 

Animal  Surgery, .  .  .  860.00 

Theory  and  Practice, $1,140.00 

Microscope 3,600.00  8,640.00 

Phyiiology, .   .   .   .  8,689.96 

Comparative  Physiology, 6SS.0O 

Materia  Medica, 810.00 

Warren  Anatomical  Museum, 66.00     88,609.78 

Graduate  courses,  fees  repaid  to  Instructor*, $2,932.50 

Summer         '*          "           "            "           8,601.60     11,454.0* 

Salaries  for  instruction, 106,866.57 

Retiring  allowance, 1,000.00 

General  Expenses. 

Dean  and  Secretary, 1600.00 

Clerical  ■errice», 1,630.00 

Repairs  and  improvements, 4,839.86 

Care  and  cleaning, 16,033.78 

Fuel, 11,863.69 

Water, 1,686.10 

Lighting  and  gaa, 463.76 

Printing 667.00 

Furniture, 887.63 

Stationery  and  portage, 186.48 

Telephone!,  not  charged  to  appropriations. 

Dean's  office $76.69 

Information  office, 91.93 

Mechanic's  shop 43.99  210.60 

Advertising  and  catalogue!, 1,414.00 

Proctor* 61.00 

Mechanica  and  laboratory  attendant*, 10,368.17 

Watchman, 1,466.79 

Diploma*, 90.76 

Waiting  towels, 933.14 

Labor 1,386.31 

Freight, 131  JO 

Removing  moths 37.29 

Supplies  and  material, 1,816.63 

Sundrie 132.74 

Interest  on  advances, 818.66     H.M** 

Amount  carried  forward, tSS4,l&i.»> 
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Table  No.  VI,  Medical  School,  continued 
PAYMENTS 

Amount  brought  forward, $23*, IS*. 51 

Amount  unpaid  on  term-bills  issued  before  August  1,  1907,  charged 

off,  but  not  remitted, 769.86 

University  charge  (see  p.  89). 

President's  Office,  salaries  and  expenses, (996.80 

Treasurer*!  Office,  cue  of  Investment*, 2,401.01 

Bursar's  Office,  collections  mid  payments,     ....  839.06 

Retiring  allowances, 212.48 

Inspector  of  Grounds   and   Buildings,   salary   and 

expenses, 668.88 

Publication  Office,  salary  and  expenset, 181.83 

Quinquennial  Catalogue, 48.11 

Annual  Catalogue 301.11         5,583.09 

1280,687.46 

Tablk  No.  VII 
DENTAL    SCHOOL 

RECEIPTS 
Income  of  Funds  and  Oifti. 

Dental  School  balance  (interest  on), $716.90 

Dental  School  Endowment, 114.48 

Henry  C.  Warren  Endowment, l.lsi.eo 

Gifts  for  building  and  for  endowment. 

To  Harvard  Dental  Alumni  Fund,      $860.60 

Other  gifts, 80,480.00 

Interest, 1,601.86     88,8938.86    $84,886.19 

Interest  on  tuition  fees  paid  in  advance, 61.91 

Gift*  for  present  use, 40.27 

Receipt*  from  students. 

Tuition  feet,  regular  courses, $11,466.00 

*'  "      special         "         40.00 

"  "     snmmer      "         360.00 

$11,866.00 
Less  transferred  to  Medical  School,      8,160.00     $8,706.00 

Examination  fees, 88.00 

Laboratory  fees, 3,806.60 

Use  of  microscopes 64.00 

Chemistry,  breakage  and  supplies, 249.08      12,867.68 

Fees  from  infirmary, 4,784.83 

Sale  of  gold,  platinum,  and  sweepings, $806.38 

"    scraps  and  old  materials, 66.61 

"    reagent  boxes, 6.76  878.69 

Receipts  from  real  estate 884.70 

$58,776.71 
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Table  No.  VII,  Dental  School,  continued 

PAYMENTS 

Salaries  for  instruction, 96,516.00 

Secretary, 700.00 

Proctor*. 11.00 

Repairs  and  improvement*, 747.38 

Care  and  cleaning, 1,071.15 

Fuel 285.85 

Water, 77.00 

Lighting 860.31 

Printing 391.70 

Furniture, 11.80 

Instrument*  and  apparatus, 48.89 

Stationery  and  postage, 359.40 

Telephone, 167.78 

Book*, 1.10 

Binding, 84.85 

AdTertiaing 487.80 

Diploma*, 39.60 

Service*  and  vagal, 3,499.18 

Annual  Catalogue  of  the  Dental  School, 135.10 

Expense*  in  preparing  for  a  new  building, 144.88 

Travelling  expen*e*  to  other  schools 69.30 

Hospitality, 83.00 

Laboratory  expense*, 110.40 

Clinical  expense 36.80 

Washing  towel*, 497.61 

Supplies,  Ac., 5,398.13 

Sundries, 61.50   $19,844.0* 

Seal  Eitate.     Expenses WM 

Amount  unpaid  on  term-bill*  iuned  before  Angnat  1,  1907,  charged 

off,  but  not  remitted 319.68 

University  charge  (see  p.  89). 

President's  Office,  salary  and  expense*, 9196.35 

Treasurer's  Office,  care  of  investment*, 68  JO 

Bursar's  Office,  collection*  and  payment* 136.65 

Publication  Office,  salary  and  expemei, 98.69 

Quinquennial  Catalogue, 5.39 

Annual  Catalogue  of  the  University, 100.37 

Retiring  allowance*, 7.33           613  JT 

931,645.(5 
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Table  No.  VIII 

BUSSEY   INSTITUTION 

RECEIPTS 
Income  of  Fundi. 

Bwaej  Institution  balance  (interest  on),    ....     $1,561.98 

BUBBey  Trust  (put,  lee  pp.  136,  189,  157),  .    .    .      18,067.02    $14,606.49 

Gift  for  present  use, 1,000.00 

Tuition  fees 8,0*6.00 

Interest  on  tuition  fees  paid  in  advance, 13.76 

Sale  of  wood,  hay  and  mndriea, $883.32 

Horticultural  Department,  pruees,  ealeof  flower*,  plants,  Ac.,    1,404.80 

Board  of  animal*, 6,868.6* 

Use  of  houses  by  College  officers 1,838.83        9,331.98 

Insurance  premium  repaid, 6.88 

$37,896.56 
PAYMENTS  ^= 

(See  also  CoawfPCTMM  Aooomrrs,  Table  XXIV,  p.  US.) 

Salaries, .  .  $8,400.00 

Services  and  wages, 8,808.08 

Repairs  and  improvements, 59*. 88 

Fuel 857.00 

Lighting 6.00 

Water, 87.60 

Printing, 9.36 

Stationery  and  postage, 89.08 

Book*, 65.08 

Advertising, 44.70 

Horticultural  Department,  expenses, 1,668.88 

Grain,  farming  tools,  Ac., 8,646.46 

Diplomas, 6.81 

Insurance, 648.80 

Legal  expenses, 36.00 

Sundries, 9.95   $19,750.06 

University  charges  (see  p.  89). 

President's  Office,  salary  and  expenses, $68.53 

Treasurer's  Office,  care  of  Investments, 144.89 

Bursar's  Office,  collections  and  payments, 128.77 

Publication  Office,  salary  and  expense*,     1.89 

Annual  Catalogue 40.16          878.73 

$30,128.78 
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Tabu  No.  EC 
ARNOLD    ARBORETUM 

RECEIPTS 

Gift  for  capital  account. 

Arnold  Arboretum  Fond  (additional) |»7SJ» 

Income  of  Fonda  and  of  GifU. 

Arnold  Arboretum  balance  (interest  on) 3S.417.&4 

Junes  Arnold, 8,143.73 

Robert  Cbarlea  Bfllingn  (pan), 679.3S 

William  L.  Bradley. 

Income $1,160.74 

Gift, 1,900.00  3,360.74 

Frsncia  Skinnor, 1,010.00 

BoHer,  for  the  Arnold  Arboretum, 116.56 

Gift*  for  construction  (interest  on  balance),  ....  501 .33 

Gift  for  book,  (interest  on  balance) 38.69      19.3M.1* 

Gifta  for  botanical  exploration  in  Western  China. 

OifU, 33,944.00 

Interest, 195.57         4,139.57 

Gift  for  hooka,      13,500-00 

Gift*  for  other  prevent  n*e», 3,000.00 

"       real  estate  and  conjunction, 300.00 

Sale  of  gTM*  and  materia)*, 3,351.71       7,051.73 

381,434.43 

PAYMENTS 

From  William  L.  Bradley  Fund,  bibliographj $l,5M.s* 

Botanical  exploration  in  Western  China,  from  gift*, 5,591.9 

Booka  from  gift*, i,606JJ 

Saiarlea  of  Director  and  Aanatanta, 16,760.00 

Repair*  and  improrementa, 914.61 

Labor, 6,348.79 

Fuel, 445.30 

Water, 68.00 

Furniture 350.35 

Stationer;  and  poitage, 36S.58 

Booka 131.57 

Printing 1.00 

Berrice*  and  wage* 6,395.11 

Supplie*,  tool*,  and  material*, 1,068.93 

Taxes, MM 

Freight, 411.04 

Amounts  carried  forward, $33,349.31    $11,613.4' 
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Table  No.  IX,  Axnold  Akboretum,  cokxinukd 
PAYMENTS 

Amounts  brought  forward $82,349.32    £11,681.47 

Expense*  of  expedition!  for  collecting, 262.64 

Sundries, 9.06      82,621.02 

984,248.49 
Onrrersity  charge  (nee  p.  89). 

Treasurer's  Officer,  care  of  investment*, (371.34 

Bursar's  Office,  collections  and  payment*, 108.36        .    474.69 

$84,718.18 

Table  No.  X 
BOTANIC  GARDEN   AND  BOTANICAL  MUSEUM 


Income  of  Funds . 

Botanic  Department  (f  Income,  see  p.  107),     .    .    .  $1,256.56 

Centennial  Fund,      42.98 

Lowell,  'or  a  Botanic  Garden, 3,353.55 

JOUII  L.  BuflSOll  (i  income,  seep.  142) 26.25       $4,077.29 

Gifts. 

For  caiei.    Interest, $14.06 

For  togar-cane  investigations.    Interest, 19.83 

For  Immediate  nae, 8,600.00        8,688.87 

Bepayment,  by  the  Gray  Herbarium,  of  chargea  in  1908-07  which 

should  have  been  charged  to  the  Gray  Herbarium 404.31 

Laboratory  fees  in  Botany  1,  leu  expense!, 369.66 

Sale  of  botanical  material,      260.00 

Use  of  bouse, 700.00 

$9,934.53 
PAYMENTS 

Fioid  gift  for  sugar-cane  investigations $137.00 

Services  and  wages, $8.09 

Labor, 4,943.87 

Repairs  and  improvements, 431.86 

Fuel, 707.96 

Water, 179.79 

Stationery  and  pottage, 6.S6 

Telephone 47.59 

Printing, 3.80 

Books, 14.50 

Taxes, 169.30 

Amounts  carried  forward, $6,496.80         $127.00 
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Table  No.  X,  Botanic  Garden  and  Botanical  Mdskum,  continued 
PAYMENTS 
Amounts  brought  forward $6,496.00        9127.00 


Apparatus, 

Interest  on  advance*, 

Supplies  and  sundries 

Freight,     

Cases  bought  with  general  income,  . 


.00 


367. 


University  charge  (see  p.  89). 

Treasurer's  Office,  care  of  investments, 
Bursar's  Office,  collections  and  payments. 
Publication  Office,  salary  and  expenses,  .   . 


Table  No.  XI 
GRAY  HERBARIUM 

RECEIPTS 
Gift  for  Capital  Account. 

Sarah  E.  Potter  Endowment  Fund  (additional),  (139,204.63 

Asa  Gray  Memorial  (additional), 100.001139,304.68 

Income  of  Funds. 

Gray  Herbarium  balance  (interest  on), #14.01 

Robert  Charles  Billings, 757.50 

Asa  Gray  Memorial 1,648.13 

Herbarium, 1,043.13 

Sarah  E.  Potter  Endowment, 4,879.84 

John  L.  Russell  (1  income,  see  p.  141),     .   .   .  75.75        8,417.88 

Asa  Gray's  copyrights, 799.33 

Gifts  for  immediate  use, 3,338.00 

Sale  of  card  index, 2,860.43 

(153,610.33 
PAYMENTS 

Salaries, (5,450.00 

Services  and  wages, 2,889.12 

Care  and  cleaning, 192.65 

Repairs  and  improvements, 269,76 

Stationery  and  postage, 81.10 

Telephone 41.45 

Printing, 54.53 

Hook- 667  24 

Binding, 112.40 

Amount  carried  forward, $9,771.64 
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Table  No.  XI,  Geat  Hekbasium,  continued 
PAYMENTS 

Amount  brought  forward, #9,771.64 

Legal  services 107.91 

Expedition  to  Labrador 400.00 

Advertising, 1.00 

Freight,      79.17 

Supplies  and  sundries. 

For  1907-08 $1,751.98 

Repayment  to  Botanic  Garden  for  1906-07,       404.21  2,156.19    (12.518.9 

University  charge  (see  p.  89). 

Treasurer's  Office,  care  of  investments $78.47 

Bursar's  Office,  collections  and  payments,      ....  51. 3G 

Publication  Office,  salary  and  expenses,      11.83           141.6 

$12,660.6 


Table  No.  XII 
OBSERVATORY 

RECEIPTS 

Income  of  Funds  and  Gift. 

Advancement  of  Astronomical  Science  (1902). 

Interest  (part,  seep.  157), $452.29 

Sale, 14.82  $467.11 

Thomas  Q.  Apple  ton, .  .   .  252.50 

J.  Ingersoll  Bowditch, 126.25 

Uriah  A.  Boy  den. 

Interest, $9,643.93 

Insurance  for  loss  of  instruments,            66.80  9,710.73 

Charlotte  Harris, 101.00 

Haven, 2,272.60 

James  Hay  ward, 1,060.50 

Observatory  Endowment, 3,525.00 

Paine  Professorship, 2,525.00 

Robert  Treat  Poine, 13,833.57 

Edward  B.  Phillips, 8,569.85 

Josiah  Quincy, 783.81 

James  Savage  (4  net  income,  see  pp.  105,  124),  455.25 

David  Sears, 2,076.76 

Augustus  Story, 675.69    $43,433.52 

Anonymous  gift  for  special  use,  interest,    .       105.39 

Mrs.  Henry  Draper,  gift  for  special  research  (addi- 
tional),     $10,000.00 

Interest,      78.63       10,078.63 

Amount  carried  forward, 852,619.54 
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Table  No.  XII,  Obsebvatoby,  continued 
RECEIPTS 

Amount  brought  forward, $69,819.54 

Prom  Tnutee*  of  Stargla  Fund,  for  printing  Axmals 8,638.78 

Olfto  for  present  dm, 3,000.00 

Dae  of  home  by  College  officer $600.00 

Sale  of  Annals 97.11 

"    slides, 105.50  7W.II 

Award  of  insurance  for  loaa  of  instruments, 250.00 

♦M.M0.W 
PAYMENTS 
Prom  Advancement  of  Astronomical  Science  Fund  (1908)  (part,  see 

p.  157), 91,1UJ> 

"    Uriah  A.  Boyden  Fond,  supplies,  apparatus,  services,  *c.,       11497.01 
"     Drap«TMemorial,inpplieaIappantaiIaerTicee,&c.,  $9,890.39 

Less  amount  included  in  salaries, 8,000.00       6,890.$* 

"    Jositih  Quinay  Fund,  for  printing  Annals,  Vol.  6t,     .  .  .  558.11 

Salaried, $18,200.00 

Serricei  and  wages, 8,729.99 

Repairs  and  improvements, 1,639.84 

Care  and  cleaning, 566-77 

Labor, 1,460.46 

Fuel, 557.49 

Water, 129.79 

lighting, 117.84 

Printing 4,414.97 

Furniture, 241.53 

Instruments  u id  apparatus, 2,112.41 

Stationery,  postage,  and  telegraphing, 198.28 

Telephone, 76.76 

Books 888.07 

Binding 691.16 

Insurance, 67.04 

Freight 888  Jl 

Use  of  house 90.00 

Electric  power, 100.88 

Interest  on  advances, 51.98 

Supplies  and  materials, 1,209.96 

Sundries, ,  .  24.00     tl.MlJP 

161,150.(4 
University  charge  (see  p.  89). 

Treatorer's  Office,  care  of  investment*, $893.96 

Bursar's  Office,  collections  and  payments 248.32 

Publication  Office,  salary  and  expenses 1,168.87       2,810-44 

$83,461 .38 
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Table  No.  TTTT 
MUSEUM  OF  COMPARATIVE  ZOOLOGY 

RECEIPTS 

Gift  for  Capital  Account. 

Maria  Whitney  Fund $6,000.00 

Income  of  Fund  8. 

Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  balance  (int.  on),  $1,610.7* 

Agassi*   Memorial, 16,045.62 

Teachers  and  Pupils 38S.50 

Virginia  Barret  GHbbs  Scholarship, 894.97 

Gray  Fund  for  Zoological  Muteom, 2,696,00 

Storgis  Hooper, 5,4*3.64 

Humboldt, sbo.99 

Willard  Poelo  Hunnewell, 258.50 

Permanent  Fund  for  Mnaeom  of  Zoology,    ....  5,982.18 

Homy  L.Pieroe  (Residuary),  (part,  see  p.  124),  4,068.16 

Maria  Whitney, aoo-OQ    M,746.U 

Use  of  lecture  rooms  by  Radcliffc  College, 700.00 

$42,448.12 

PAYMENTS 
From  aturgis  Hooper  Fund. 

Salary  of  StUTglfl  Hooper  Professor,  $6,000.00 

Expenses, 128.90  $6,128.90 

From  Virginia  Barret  GHbbs   Scholarship   Fund, 

Scholarship 860.00      $6,878.90 

Salarie $11,100.00 

Service*  and  wages, 4,797.21 

Repairs  and  improvements, 8,012.86 

Care  and  cleaning, 8,482.88 

Fuel, 1,661.87 

Water, 68.80 

Gas, 9.B9 

Printing 2,727.11 

Cm.*,      2,821.28 

Stationery  and  portage, 46.60 

Telephone 47.49 

Books 3,106.69 

Binding, 891.94 

Instruments  and  nuparatns, 2.60 

Watchmen, 1,002.00 

Collection 9,923.48 

Freight, 873.32 

Board  and  lodging  of  students  at  Bermuda  Biological 

Station, 295.70 

Amount*  carried  forward $S7,8G0.89      $6,378.90 
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Table  No.  XIII,  Museum  op  Comparative  Zoology,  cohtotusd 
PAYMENTS 

Amount!  brought  forward, $37,860-89      (5,378.90 

Travelling  expenses 70.00 

Insurance, 140.00 

Supplies  and  sundries 1,987.91 

$89,668.80 
University  charge  (see  p.  89). 

Treasurer's  Office,  care  of  investments,  .  (769.08 
Bursar's  Office,  collections  and  payments,  230.08 
Publication  Office,  salary  and  expenses,     .      646.47 

Watchmen, 327.58       1,966.31 

(41,611.01 
Less  the  following  items. 

Amount  paid  from  College  income  (see  Table  II, 
page  117):  — 

Heating  and  service, (8,987.60 

Librarian's  salary  (part), 260.00 

Watchman  (part), 240.00 

Publishing  contributions  from  the  Labora- 
tories of  Geography  and  Zoology,  .    .   .       800.00 
(4,077.60 


University  charge  transferred  to  University 

(see  Table  I,  p.  96) 1,965.91      8,032.71      M,4BU0 


Table  No.  XIV 

PEABODY   MUSEUM  OF   AMERICAN  ARCHAEOLOGY 
AND   ETHNOLOGY 

RECEIPTS 
Income  of  Funds. 

Anonymous  Fellowship  in  Central  American  Archae- 

Gift, (1,200.00 

Interest, 18.00  (1,218.90 

Hemenway  Fellowship, 652.61 

Peabody  Building 1,472.89 

Peabody  Collection 9,468.70 

Peabody  Professor, 9,400.11 

Thaw  Fellowship, 1,186.99 

Henry  C.  Warren  Exploration 626.11 

Susan  Cornelia  Warren, 252.60 

Amount  carried  forward, (10,294.04 
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Table  No.  XIV,  Pzabodt  Museum,  continued 
RECEIPTS 

Amount  brought  forward (10,234.04 

Robert  C.  Winthrop  Scholarship 295,98 

Huntington  Prothingham  Woloott,  ....       1,066.06    $11,576.08 

Use  of  heating  plant, 76.00 

Giftt. 

For  South  American  expedition.    Gifts,    $6,449.99 

Interest,       IB  .08     $5,469.00 

For  other  present  uses, 9,740.00   8,909.00 

$19,860.08 

PAYMENTS 

From  Henry  C.  Warren  Fund,  explorations, $918.33 

"    Huntington  Frothingham  Woloott  Fund,  specimens,  998.88 

"     Giftt  for  South  American  Expedition, 6,861.27 

Hexnenway  Fellowship, 1,000.00 

Thaw  Fellowship, 1,169.87 

Robert  O.  Winthrop  Scholarship, B25.0O 

Anonymous  Fellowship, 600.00 

Salary  of  Professor  and  Curator $2,385.60 

Serrices  and  wages, 3,764.98 

Repairs  and  improvements, 411.88 

•Care  and  cleaning, 1,168.52 

•Fuel, 388.83 

Water, 24.00 

•Lighting, 14.66 

Printing 88.16 

Furniture, 116.14 

Stationery  and  pottage, 139.97 

Telephone 48.88 

Books, 171.61 

Binding 118.00 

Collections  and  expenses, 60.00 

Explorations, 894.60 

Freight, 164.68 

Supplies,      166.74 

Sundries 86.60 

Interest  on  advances, 124.84 

$9,018.81 
Less  items  marked  *,  included  below,  formerly  paid 

from  University  Income  (see  Table  I,  page  92),    .  1,411.49        7,601.83 

$18,864.01 
University  charge  (see  p.  89). 

Treasurer's  Office,  care  of  investments, 8314.70 

Bursar's  Office,  collections  and  payments, 85.64 

Amounts  carried  forward, (250.94  $18,864.01 
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Table  No.  XIV,  Pbabody  Mtjheuh,  ooxtikuxd 
PAYMENTS 

Amount.,  brought  forward, $850.24    »1S,S6*J>1 

Unlv ersity  charge  (continued) . 

Inspector  of   Grounds   and   Buildings,   salary  and 

expenses, 110.86 

Publication  Office,  salary  and  expenses, 7.81 

Watchmen, 60.17 

Total  of  items  marked*,  deducted  above, 1,411.49       1,840 .57 

$80,204.58 
Less  University  charge  transferred. 

W%  to  University  (seep.  96), $1,656.5! 

10*  to  College  (iee  p.  1S2), 184.05        1,840.57 

918,664.01 

Table  No.  XV 

SEMITIC   MUSEUM 

RECEIPTS 

Gifts  for  Semitic  Collection.     Interest, $394.60 

Gifts  for  excavations  In  Palestine. 

Gift, $1,000.00 

Interest, 44.63       l.W.a 

jMgJI 
PAYMENTS 

From  gift  for  excavations  in  Palestine, $10,842.80 

Prom  gifts  for  Semitic  Collection, 1,946.91   $15,189.71 

General  expenses. 

Cantor,     $500.00 

Repairs  and  improvements, S8.9S 

Care  and  cleaning, 787.85 

Fuel 256.60 

Water, , 17.60 

lighting 4.6* 

Furniture,       944 

Electric  power, 98.00 

Stationery  and  postage, .60 

Supplies  and  sundries 19.88 

Use  of  Peabody  Museum  beating  plant,      75.00 

$1,696.76 
These  general  expenses  were  paid  formerly  from 

University  income  (see  Table  I,  page  BS),     .   .   .        1,698.76 

Amount  carried  forward, 1 13,289  "I 
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Table  No.  XT,  Semitic  Mubecm,  continued 
PAYMENTS 

Amount  brought  forward, 918,289.71 

University  charge  («ee  p.  89). 

Treasurer's  Office,  care  of  investment* $14.83 

Bursar's  Office,  collections  and  payments, 6.11 

Inspector   of  Grounds   and   Buildings,    salary  and 

pipelines, 53.14 

Watchmen, 29.08 

Total  of  general  expenses  deduced  above, 1,698.76        1,796.61 

»i5,oee.8i 

Less  University  charge  transferred. 

70%  to  University  (seep.  96) $1,357.63 

80%  to  Divinity  School  (seep.  189), 688.98        1,796.61 

(18,289.71 


Table  No.  XVI 

GERMANIC   MUSEUM 

RECEIPTS 
Gifts  for  Capital  Account. 

Emperor  William  Fond  (additional), 160.00 

Gifts  for  present  use. 

Germanic  Museum  Building  Fund, 460.00 

Income  of  Funds  and  Gifts. 

Emperor  William, $1,829.26 

Germanic  Museum  Building  Fund,  . 6.11        1,885.87 

Sale  of  Handbooks, 50  J6 

$1,886.62 

PAYMENTS 

From  unrestricted  gift, $204.06 

General  expenses. 

Repairs  and  improvements, $67.37 

Care  and  cleaning, 449.48 

Fuel, 159.99 

Water, 6.00 

Lighting, 59.90 

Insurance, 86.65 

Electric  power, ,        54.74 

Sunday  and  Thursday  opening  of  Museum,  ....  211.94 

Hand-book, 162.94 

Postage 16.08       1,224,09 

Amount  carried  forward, $1,426.15 
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Table  No.  XVI,  Germanic  Museum,   continued 
PAYMENTS 

Amount  brought  forward, $1,418.13 

University  charge  (tee  p.  89). 

Treasurer's  Office,  care  of  investment*, $34.07 

Bursar'n  Office,  collection*  and  payments, 6.96 

Inspector  of  Grounds   and   Buildings,    salary  and 

is.3> 

7.J7 

Publication  Office,  salary  and  expense*, 88J7 90.1) 

$i,ji8jh 

Lets  University  charge  transferred  to  University  (see  p.  96),    .    .    .  90.1* 

$1,416.1* 


Tablb  No.  XVII 
WILLIAM  HATES  FOGG  ART  MUSEUM 

BBCBIPTS 

Income  of  Funds. 

William  Hayes  Fogg. $8,636.00 

Qray  Fund  far  Engravings, 840.07 

William  H.  Priohard, 917.08 

John  Witt  Randall, 1,776.6* 

Vary  B.  Searle, 99.69 

Sale  of  photographs  and  catalogue,      31.46 

Repayment  by  the   College   for  water  supplied  to  the 

fountain  near  the  Museum  in  1906-07, 46.00 

For  work  in  connection  with  photographs  sold,     ....  76.19     $6,9x1.(8: 

PAYMENTS 
From  the  following  Funds  :  — 

Qray  Fund  for  Engravings. 

Curator,     $360.00 

Collections 760.00 

Expenses, 170.03      $1,170.0! 

William  M.  Priohard,  collections, .  .  .        I,si0i9 

John  Witt  Randall. 

Curator,      $260.00 

Collections, S8.S6 

Expenses, 691.61          909.86 

Mary  E.  Searle,  books, .  .  .  66.17 

William  Hayes  Fogg  Fund  and  Art  Museum  balance. 

Director, $600.00 

Services  and  wages, 1,478.95 

Amounts  carried  forward $1,978.96      $6,646-65 
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Table  No.  XVII,  William  Hayes  Fogg  Aet  Museum,  cont'd 
PAYMENTS 

Amount*  brought  forward, $1,978.96      $3,648.65 

•Care  and  cleaning 1,497.43 

Repairs  and  improvements, 136.97 

•Foel 808.88 

"Water, 18.06 

•Lighting, 148.72 

Furniture,     24.67 

Inmrance, 18.60 

■Telephone, 15.57 

Work  on  collections, 8.77 

■Electric  power, 83.00 

Freight, 68.48 

Supplies  and  sundries, 3.14 

(4.738.67 
Lees  items  marked  *,  included  below,  formerly  paid 
from  University  income  (see  Table  I,  p.  83),   .   .       3,495.14        3,338.48 

$6,875.08 
University  charge  (see  p.  89). 

Treasurer's  Office,  care  of  investments, 8125.46 

Bursar's  Office,  collections  and  payments, 38.93 

Inspector  of  Grounds  and   Buildings,   salary   and 

expenses, 89.73 

Watchmen, 81.68 

Total  of  items  marked  •,  deduced  above, 3,495.14        3,706.90 

•8,680.98 
Less  University  charge  transferred. 

10  %  to  University  (see  p.  95) 3370.06 

90$  to  College  (seep.  138), 3,486.84        2,705.90 

85,875.08 


Table  No.  XVIII 
JEFFERSON  PHYSICAL   LABORATORY 

BECBIPTS 
Income  of  Funds. 

Jefferson  Physical  Laboratory  balance  (interest  on),        194.28 

Physical  Laboratory  Endowment, 8,787.60 

Joseph  Lovaring 421.62 

T.  Jefferson  Goolidge,  for  Research  in  Physics. 
Loans  to  be  nsed  In  place  of  income. 

Loan, 82,500.00 

Interest, 57.01       8,557.01 

Anonymous  Gift  for  Physical  Research,  interest,    .            88.79      $6,889.20 
Amount  carried  forward, 86,889.30 
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Table  No.  XVIJI,  Jkfpekson  Physical  Laboratory,  costisueo 
BECEIPTS 

Amount  brought  forward, $6,889  JO 

Qiftt  for  the  salory  of  u  Fellow  for  Research  in  Physics. 

Gifts, $2,000.00 

Interest 88.73       S.02S.78 

Sale  of  old  steam  engine, 87.00 

$8,999  ■» 

PAYMENTS 
Research  in  Physic*,  from 

T.  Jefl'eraon  Ccolidge  Fund $2,403.96 

Joseph  IiOTOTing  Fund,       886.51 

Anonymous  gift  lor  Physical  Research +36.21      $3,153.98 

Printing, $212.16 

Repairs,      16S.S3 

Cue  and  cleaning, 1,078.00 

Fuel, 477.84 

Water 53.fi* 

Lighting 259.50 

Telephone, 72.89 

Insurance, 133-tfi 

Services  and  wages, 648.00 

Electric  power, 380.96 

Supplies  and  sundries, 5.81 

18,687.68 
Leu   the   following,  paid   from  College  income  (tee 
Table  II,  page  117):— 

Repair*,      . 1166.23 

Fuel,  services,  etc., 600.00  766.28        8,921.15 

$6,07741 

University  charge  (see  p.  89). 

Treasurer's  Office,  care  of  investments, $88.60 

Bursar's  Office,  collections  and  payments, 19.78 

Watchmen 86.60 

Publication  Office,  salary  and  expenses, 60.17  23S  99 

t6,316Jt 
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Table  No.  XIX 

APPLETON   CHAPEL 

EECEIFTS 
Income  of  Fund*. 

Fnnd  for  Religions  Services, 162.32 

Inoreaoe  Sumner  "Wheeler 8,526.00     92,577.32 

PAYMENTS 

Preaching  and  morning  services, 98,174.66 

Administrator, 600.00 

Organist  and  Choir-muter 2,000.00 

Choir,      1,600.00 

Repairs  and  improvement* 146.60 

Care  and  cleaning, 386.6S 

Fuel 891.60 

Water, 2.68 

Lighting, 262.08 

Furniture 174.68 

Marie, 801.16 

Binding, 81.87 

Electric  power, 8.48 

Repairing  and  toning  organ, 78.42 

fninrance, 6.20 

Sundries, 69.71 

$9,167.64 
Leas  amount  included  below,  formerly  paid  from 

University  income  (*ee  Table  I,  page  92),    .   .   .  6,680.82      $2,677.22 

University  charge  (see  p.  89) 

Treasurer's  Office,  care  of  investments (62.98 

Bursar's  Office,  collections  and  payments, 86.84 

Inspector  of   Grounds   and   Buildings,   salary   and 

expenses, 38.67 

Watchmen 15.68 

Amount  deducted  above, 6,680.82        6,718.89 

(9,290.61 
Lea*  University  charge  transferred. 

30  j%  to  University  (seep.  96), 91,842.66 

m%  to  College  (seep.  122), 5,870.71         6,718.89 

92,577.22 
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Table  No.  XX 
PHILLIPS   BROOKS  HOUSE 

RECEIPTS 

Income  of  Funds. 

Phillips  Brooks  Home  Endowment, 1630.60 

John  W.  and  Belinda  I,.  Randall, 800.98 

Ralph  H.  Shepard, 572.87 

Ralph  Hamilton  Shepard  Memorial,  ....  B85.07 

Gift  tor  present  use, 66,00     $1,784.51 


PAYMENTS 

Secretary  of  Phillips  Brooks  House  Association,    .   .    .  $500.00 

"         for  the  work  of  Social  Settlements, 300.00 

Repairs,      49.61 

Care  and  cleaning, 1,078.01 

Poel, 808.94 

Water, 45.27 

Lighting 105.74 

Furniture, 8.78 

Books, 48.01 

Insurance,     75.11 

Reception*, 467J4 

Printing, 10.46 

Rent  of  piano 40.00 

Social  Serrice  Investigation, 200.00 

Snppliei  and  sundries, 200. M* 

19,2*0.35 
Less  the  following  items,  formerly  paid  from  Univer- 
sity Income  (iee  Table  I,  page  92)  :  — 

Repairs  and  improvements $49.61 

Care  and  cleaning, 986.51 

Fuel, 203.94 

Furniture 1.58 

Water, 46.37 

Lighting, 106.74 

Insurance 75.11 

Supplies  and  sundries, 47.60  1,515.81     »l,70S-0i 

University  charge  (see  p.  89). 

Treasurer's  Office,  care  of  investments, $35.59 

Bursar's  Office,  collections  and  payments, 17.50 

Inspector  of  G rounds   and   Buildings,    salary   and 

expenses, 29.77 

Publication  Office,  salary  and  expenses £.88 

Watchmen, 16.23 

Total  of  items  deduced  above, 1,515.81       1,616"' 

Amount  carried  forward, IS.MlM 
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Table  No.  XX,  Phillips  Bbooks  House,  continued 
PAYMENTS 

Amount  brought  forward, $3,821.82 

Less  University  charge  transferred. 
10%  to  University  (see  Table  I,  i 
Remainder,  divided  in  proportion 
student*:  — 

College  (see  Tmble  II,  page  183) 1,151.73 

Divinity  School  (see  Table  IV,  page  119),   .   .  19.48 

LawSchool(seeTableV,pageI81) 890.80        1,816.78 

91,706.01 

Table  No.  XXI 

HEMENWAT   GYMNASIUM 

BBCBIPT8 
Pees  for  the  nse  of 

Lockers,  by  student*, $3,188.00 

Gymnasium,  by  graduate 30.00     83,218.00 

PAYMENTS 

Salaries, (6,000.00 

Services  and  wagea 1,00*. 78 

Repairs  and  improvements, 580.38 

Care  and  cleaning,  . 9,485.7* 

Fuel, 986.64 

Apparatu 860.00 

Furniture,     18.86 

Insurance 239.53 

Water, 3*0.11 

lighting 538.51 

Printing, S9.9S 

Stationery  and  postage, 101.37 

Telephone, 66.18 

Supplies  and  sundries 28.33    $11,684.48 

University  charge  (see  p.  89). 

Bursar's  Office,  collections  and  payments,      ....  $48.38 
Inspector  of   Grounds   and   Buildings,  salary   and 

expenses, 143.13 

Publication  Office,  salary  and  expenses, 9.48 

Watchman, 77.48           877.*6 

$11,911.93 
Leas   amount   transferred  in  proportion  to  number  of 
students. 

To  College  (seep.  117), $7,677.81 

Divinity  School  (see  p.  188),      83.67 

Law  School  (gee  p.  130), 1,988.48        9,698.98 

$2,218.00 
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Table  No.  XXII 

STILLMAN  INFIRMARY 

RECEIPTS 
Income  of  Funds  and  of  Glfta. 

StUlm&n  Infirmary  balance  (interest  on) $73.63 

Robert  Charles  Billings,  for  Stillman  In- 
firmary   2,911.07 

Free  Bed  Fund  of  the  Glass  of  1868, 810.82 

■1         "        for  the  Stillman  Infirmary,  .   ,   .  31.41 

.  Herbert  SOQUTS  Memorial  Free  Bed  Fond,    .   .  174.68 

Stillman  Infirmary  Gift.      Interest  on  balance,      .  340. S7 

Henry  P.  Waloott 184.03     $3,996.71 

Receipts  from  Student! . 

Infirmary  annual  fees, $14,292.00 

Receipts  from  patients, 6,696.84      19,888.31 

«38,8M.M 

PAYMENTS 

From  Free  Bed  Fond  of  the  Class  of  1808, $7080 

Services  and  wages $7,634.44 

Janitors  and  cleaning 8,365.16 

Repairs  and  improvements, 266.11 

Fuel, 2,040.80 

Water, 879.07 

Lighting, 644.08 

Furniture,      878.08 

Stationery  and  postage, 68.94 

Telephone 191.11 

Printing, 26.86 

Electric  power, 2.40 

Food  and  supplies, 7,765.76 

Sundries 104.80      IMgjj 

UMOt-H 

University  charge  (aee  p.  89). 

Treasurer's  Office,  Care  of  investments, $96.62 

Bursar's  Office,  collections  and  payments,      ....  S32.99 

Medical  Adviser,  salary  and  expenses 760.00 

Inspector  of  Grounds   and   Buildings,   salary  and 

expenses 40.06 

Publication  Office,  salary  and  expenses, 6-39 

Labor, 80.40      Mgfjg 

$24,014-61 
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Table  No.  XXIII 
SUNDRY  FUNDS  FOE  SPECIAL  PURPOSES 

RECEIPTS  \ 

Gift  tor  Capital  Account. 

Professorship  of  Hygiene  (1906), (2O,91fi.O0 

Income  of  Fundi,  Gifts,  *c. 

Advancement  of  Astronomical  Science  (1901),     .   .     (8,536.08 

Advancement  of  Astronomical  Science  (1902)  (part, 

»eep.  US), 453.39 

Daniel  A.  Buckley  (put), .80 

Income  of  Funds,  Gifts,  Ac.  (continued). 

BoBSey  Trust  (part,  see  pp.  136,  139,  189),    .  .  1,035.00 

ClASB  Of  1834, 68.83 

"       1844, 895.60 

"       1846 608.27 

"       1863 168.66 

1886, 378.76 

Caroline  Brewer  Croft  (part,  see  p.  188),  .  .  3,304.00 

Calvin  and  Lucy  Ellis  (part,  «ee  p.  183), .  .  .  98.16 

George H.  Emerson  Scholarship  (part,  see  p.  108),  179.60 

Gospel  Church  (4  income,  see  p.  101), 179.81 

Qurney  (part,  ice  p.  101), 583.60 

Charles  T..  Hancock  (part,  see  p.  136),    .  .  .  86.86 

Harvard  Memorial  Society, 76.96 

Henry  S.  Noursa  (part,  see  p.  90), 1,006.00 

Bobert  Troup  Paine  (accumulating),   ....  1,667.60 

Professorship  of  Hygiene  (part,  see  p.  101),     .    .   .  4,878.36 

Professorship  of  Hygiene  (1906), 550.00 

James  Skillen  Memorial, 648.38 

George  Smith  Bequest  (part,  see  p.  168),   .   .   .  900.00 

Stoilghton  Scholarship,      19.69 

Alexander  W.  Thayer  (part,  see  p.  106),   .  .  480.00 

Charles  Wilder 8,033.43 

Daniel  Williams, 842.54 

Sarah  Winslow 343.40 

Woodland  Hill.    Use  of  laboratory, 1,166.66     25,781.66 

(46,646.66 

PAYMENTS 
From  the  following  Fnnds  and  Gifts. 

Advancement  of  Astronomical  Science  (1901),  annuity, .  .  .  .  $2,395.00 

Advancement  of  Astronomical  Science  (1903)  (part),  annuity,  778.72 

Daniel  A.  Buokley,  taxes  on  real  estate,  Eden,  He., ...  .60 

HusBey  Trust,  Annuities  (part), (4,000.00 

Legal  expenses, 25.00  4,036.00 

Class  of  1844, 49.09 

Amount  carried  forward,      (7,248.61 
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Table  No.  XXIII,  Sundry  Funds  fob  Special  Purposes,  cont'd 
PAYMENTS 

Amount  brought  forward, $7,943.61 

Class  of  1868,  Secretary  of  the  Class, 163.66 

"        I860,        "         "  "       885.68 

Caroline  Brewer  Croft  (part),  annuity, 2,304.00 

Calvin  and  T.noy  Ellis  (part),  taxes, 98.16 

George  H.  Emerson  Scholarship  (part,  see  p.  118),  taxes  and 

expenses, 179.60 

Gift*  for  Cuban  Teachers,  expenses, 5S.00 

Gurney  (part),  annuities 531.60 

Charles  L.  Hancook  (part),  taxes  on  Chelsea  real  estate,  .  SS.3fi 

Henry  S.  Bourne  (part).    Annuity, $1,000.00 

Legal  and  other  expenses, 6.00        1,006.00 

Professorship  of  Hygiene  (part),  annuity, 4,378.36 

James  Skillen  Memorial,  annuity, 800.00 

George  Smith  Bequest.    Annuities, 900.00 

Stoughton,  moth  tax  on  real  estate, 19.59 

Alexander  W.  Thayer,  annuity, 480.00 

Charles  Wilder,  annuities, 1,916.00 

Daniel  Williams. 

Treasurer  of  Mashpee  Indians, 545.lt 

Sarah  Wlnslow. 

Teacher  at  Tyngsborongh,  Mass $114.78 

Minister  "  "  "      114.78 

Commission  on  income,  credited  to  University,  .  6.08  JW.il 

Woodland  Hill. 

Taxes, 11,079.89 

Legal  expenses 404.86 

Interest  on  advances, 148.78 

Removing  moths  and  trees 20,00        1,648.01 

$81,808-60 

Table  No.  XXIV 

CONSTRUCTION  ACCOUNTS 
RECEIPTS 
Gifts  for  a  new  University  Library  Building. 

Interest  on  balance $884.41 

George    Smith  Bequest  (accumulating)   (part,  see 

p.  1ST) lfl,191.18 

Medical  School  Undertaking. 

From  the  House  of  the  Good  Samaritan,  for  connec- 
tion for  compressed  air  from  the  Pierce  Power 

House  at  the  Medical  School 3S.44 

Gift  for  Pathological  Laboratory.     Interest,     .   .   .  998.09 

Gifti  for  Improvements  and  Addition*  to  The  Soldier's 

Field, 90,000.00   $86,840.11 
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Table  No.  XXIV,  Construction  Accounts,  continued 

PAYMENTS 
Autitoiiii  Stable,  construction. 

Building, $19,772.27 

Calvin  and  r.uey  Ellis  Fund. 

For  construction  of  roadway  in  Bar  Harbor,  Me., US. IS 

From  gifts  towards  the  addition  to  Qore  Hall,  construction,    .    .   .       24,608.86 

Laugdell  Hall  (for  the  Law  Library),  conttraction, 118,856.51 

Medical  School  Undertaking. 
Real  Estate. 

Payment  to  Brigham  Hospital  under 
agreement  of  March  27,  1907,  .  .    $7,019.50 

Appraisal, 60.00 

Interest 88.07     $7,103.57 

Conjunction. 

Buildings, S47.S70.18 

Interest  on  adrancet, 1,492.71     49,062.84 

$56,166.41 

From  Gifts  for  Pathological  Laboratory, 264.83     56,429.74 

m  and  Addition!  to  The  Soldier's  Field. 


Table  No.  XXV 
SUNDRY   ACCOUNTS 
EBCBIPTS 

Boxsar's  Sundry  Accounts, $620,460.74 

Adrancet  from  General  Investments  to 

Annals  of  Mathematics, $787.67 

Uriah  A.  Boydon  Fund, 1,576.28 

Gifts  for  Chinese  Students, 2,898.00 

Claa steal  Library  Fnnd 183.48 

Classical  Publication  Fnnd  of  the  CI&hh  of  1866,  664.89 

Gift  for  furnishing  Bmerson  Hall, 19.27 

Geographical  Department  (Model*), 5.23 

Price  Greenleaf  Income  for  Books, 281.68 

Harvard  Economic  Studies 1,708.78 

Political  Economy  Department  Library  (Gifts),  .   .  13.58 

Shapleigh  Book  Fund 26.59 

Stillnian  Infirmary, 2,517.88       9,967.61 

Gains  and  Losses  for  General  Investment*.     Gain  on  sale*. 

$100,000  Mliionri  Pacific  Railway  Co.  6'sof  1908,   .  $500.00 
Gain  on  purchase  and  sale  of  $66,000  New  York  City 

44  %  Assessment  Bonds  and  Corporate  Stock,  .  87.77           687.77 

Amount  carried  forward, $630,966.02 
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Table  No.  XXV,  Sundry  Accounts,  oontdtobd 


Amount  brought  forward, $630,966.01 

Gains  from  changes  of  Sped*)  Investments. 
Charles  L.  Hanoook  Bequest. 

Olio  on  sale  of  reft)  estate  in  Chelsea, 25.00 

Income  Account. 

Balance  remaining  after  dividing  the  net  income  among  the 

Funds,  M  staled  on  page  6, 636.27 

Transfers  to  the  Medical  School  Undertaking  to  meet 
the  exceii  in  costs  over  gifts  and  other  credit!. 
From  Henry  L.  Pierce  (Residuary)  Fond,  to 

Collis  F.  Huntington  Laboratory, (447,08 

Junius  Spenoer  Morgan  Memorial  Halli,    .  .      6,9*1.49 

Pieroe  Power  Honte 1,410.66 

David  Bears  Building, 484.76 

Automobile  Shelter •   ■   .   .      9,780.88 

Animal  House,  mains,  tunnels  and  sundries,  ....    S0.016.S4      49,030.40 
Transfer*  to 

Antitoxin  Stable,  from  Bussey  Institution,       80,177.1* 

Gifts  toward  the  addition  to  Gore  Hall,  from 

Gifts  for  a  New  University  Library  Building, 34,340.47 

Observatory,  from 

Fond  for  Advancement  of  Astronomical  Science  (IMS),     .        4,089.81 
German  Professorship  Fund  (returned  during  the  year 

to  the  given). 

'    Gifts, $160.00 

Interest 19.99  169.99 

Sundry  balances 3,433.30 

t683.66t.00 

PAYMENTS 

Bnrssr'a  Sundry  Account*, $618,769.80 

Advances  from  General  Investments,  repaid  by 

Antitoxin  Stable, $404.89 

Botanic  Department, 733.90 

Dante  Prise, 60.00 

Dental  School  Real  Estate, 67.68 

Harvard  Psychological  Review, 614.46 

Medical  School 3,748.66 

Observatory, 1,034.63 

Peabody  Museum  of  American  Archaeology  and 

Ethnology 1,783.87 

Sales  Book  Fund, 6.63 

Sever  Book  Fund, 86.38 

Gifts   for  Improvements   and   Additions   to  The 

Soldier's  Field,  on  acconnt  of  the  Stadium,   .   .   .  18,765.89     37,188.68 

Amount  carried  forward,      (645,968.48 
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Tablk  No.  XXV,  Sundry  Accounts,  cohtikded 
PAYMENTS 

Amount  brought  forward, |645,9S6.M 

German  Professorship  Fond  returned  to  the  givers,  with 
interest. 

OifU, $500.00 

Interest, 19.99  619.99 

Gaiiis  and  Lowei  for  General  Investments.     Lobs  on  sale. 

£107,000  Third  Ave.  R.  11.  Co.  of  New  York,  l«t  Consolidated 

Mortgage  4'«  of  2000, 86,928.65 

Lot*  from  change  of  Special  Investment. 
Sarah  E.  Potter  Fond. 
Lois  on  aales. 

»2G,000  Massachusetts  Si's  of  1936, 431.26 

126,000  Lake  Shore  &  Mich.  So.  8i'a  of  1997,  .  81.16 

916,000  Norfolk  &  Western  R.R.  Co.  6's  of  1989,  22.00 

160  share*.  Weft  End  St.  By.  Pref'd, 18.75 

Loss  on  exchange. 

83  shares  in  old  Pnreozja  Co.  exchanged  for 

12  shares  in  new  company, 103.00  205.36 

Income  Account. 

Balance  of  income  undivided  last  year  and  added  to  this  year's 

income  for  division  among  the  Fundi, 1,099.17 

Transfers  from 

Bnssey  Institution. 

To  Antitoxin  Stable, 20,177.16 

Gifts  for  a  new  University  Library  Building. 

To  gifts  toward  the  addition  to  Oore  Hall 34,240.47 

Henry  L.  Fierce  (Residuary)  Fund. 

To  Medical  School  Undertaking, 49,080.40 

Fund  for  Advancement  of  Astronomical  Science  (1903) . 

To  Observatory, 4,089.89 

Current  income  of  the  College. 

To  nine  Fund*  re-established  (see  p.  8) 9,746.77 

(691,996.88 
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BALANCED    SUMMARY    OF    THE   TABLES 

Tab  If.  Rtceipu.  Pftjrmenu. 

I.    University $85,726.58  $61,552.60 

II.     College, 1,412,149.85  1,059,717.38 

III.  Library 67,339.19  82,865.53 

IV.  Divinity  School, 44,334.26  44,304.73 

V.     Law-School, 142,140.88  120,174.83 

VI.     Medical  School, 373,339.28  230,527.48 

VII.     Dental  School, 52,775.71  21,646.65 

VIII.     BtlBSey  Institution 27,895.56  20,128.78 

IX.     Arnold  Arboretum 31,424.43  34,718.18 

X.  Botanic  Garden  and  Botanical  Museum,  .  9,924.52  9,285.25 

XI.     Gray  Herbarium 153,610.32  12,660.57 

XII.     Observatory, 59,230.93  63,461.38 

XIII.  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,    .    .   .  42,446.12  40,860.20 

XIV.  Peabody  Museum  of  American  Archae- 

ology and  Ethnology 19,860.08  18,364.01 

XV.     Semitic  Museum 1,439.23  13,289.71 

XVI.     Germanic  Museum, 1,885.62  1,428.15 

XVII.  William  Hayes  Fogg  Art  Museum,  6,322  02  5,875.08 

XVIII.  Jefferson  I'hysical  Laboratory,    .    .   .  8,999.93  6,316.32 

XIX.     Appleton  Chapel, 2,577.22  2,577.22 

XX.     Phillips  Brooks  House 1,784.52  1,705.04 

XXI.     Heinenway  Gymnasium 2,218.00  2,218.00 

XXII.      Stillman  Infirmary, 23,884.05  24,014.67 

XXIII.  Sundry  Funds  for  Special  Purposes,    .   .  46,646.66  22,808.60 

XXIV.  Construction  Accounts,   . 36,340.12  215,859.61 

XXV.     Sundry  Accounts, 632,656.00  691,995.63 

$3,186,951.08  $2,808,354.58 


Total  amount  of  payments, $2,808,354.58 

Total  amount  of  receipts, $3,186,951.08 

Lees  gifts  for  capital  account,     ....       449,822.53      2,737,128.55 
Balance,  which  is  the  net  decrease  of  Funds  and  bal- 
ances, excluding   Rifts   for  capital,  as  is  shown  also 
on  pane  11 $71,226.03 
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Certificate  of  t\t  Committee*  of  the  Corporation   and  Ovcrtetrt  of  Harvard 
College,  for  examining  the  Account*   of  the    Treasurer 

The  committees  appointed  bj  the  Corporation  and  Overseen  of  Harvard 
College  to  examine  the  accounts  of  the  Treasurer  for  the  year  ending  July  31, 
1908,  hare,  with  the  assistance  of  an  expert  chosen  by  them,  examined  and  audited 
the  Cash-book  and  Journal  covering  the  period  from  August  1,  1907,  to  July  81, 
1908,  inclusive,  and  hsre  seen  that  all  the  bonds,  notes,  mortgages,  certificates 
of  stock,  and  other  evidences  of  property,  which  were  on  hand  at  the  beginning 
of  said  year,  or  have  been  received  by  him  during  said  year,  are  now  in  his 
possession,  or  are  fully  accounted  for  by  entries  made  therein;  they  have  also 
noticed  all  payments,  both  of  principal  and  interest,  indorsed  on  any  of  sakt 
bonds  or  notes,  and  have  seen  that  the  amounts  so  indorsed  have  been  duly 
credited  to  the  College. 

They  have  in  like  manner  satisfied  themselves  that  all  the  entries  for  moneys 
expended  by  the  Treasurer,  or  charged  in  hi*  book*  to  the  College,  are  well 
vouched ;  each  of  them  as  are  not  supported  by  counter  entries  being  proved  by 
regular  vouchers  and  receipts. 

They  have  also  seen  that  all  the  entries  for  said  year  are  dnly  transferred  to 
the  Ledger,  and  that  the  accounts  there  are  tightly  cast,  and  the  balances  carried 
forward  correctly  to  new  ai 


(Signed) 


THOMAS  N.  PERKINS. 


Of  the 

\  Committee  on  the  part  of  the 

Corporation,. 


STEPHEN  M.  WELD, 
WILLIAM  ENDICOTT,  Jn. 
WILLIAM  C.  ENDICOTT, 
GRAFTON  St.L.  ABBOTT, 
ALLAN  FORBES, 
ARTHUR  LYMAN, 
JOHN  L.  SALTONSTALL. 


Of  the 

Committee  on  the  part  of  the 

Board  of  Overseers. 


Bostok,  January,  1909. 
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